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CHAP.  1— Early  struggles. 
*  •  •  Can  anything  be  conceived  more 
disheartius,  than  the  prospect  before  a 
young  London  physiclim,  who,  witliout 
friends  or  fortune,  yet  with  higli  aspir- 
ations after  professional  eminence,  is 
striving  to  weave  around  him  what  is 
called  a  connection  ?  Sucti  was  my 
case.  After  liaving  exliausted  the  fin- 
ances allotted  me  from  the  fund  of  a 
poor  but  ambitious  family,  in  passing 
through  the  routine  of  a  college  and 
medical  education,  I  found  myself,  in 
my  twenty-sixth  year,  in  Loudon — 
possessed  of  about  £100,  a  few  books,  a 
tolerable  wardrobe,  an  inexliaustible 
fund  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  wife— a 
lovely  creature,  whom  I  had  been  ab- 
surd enough,  some  weeks  before,  to 
marry,  because  we  loved  eacli  otlier. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  worthy 
fellow-townsman  of  mine,  a  widower  ; 
whose  fortunes  had  decayed  long  before 
their  possessor.  Emily  was  tlie  glory 
of  his  age,  and  the  priile  of  my  youth  ; 
and  after  having  assiduously  attended 
her  father  through  his  last  illness,  the 
sole  return  was  his  daughter's  heart. 

I  must  own,  that,  when  we  found 
ourselves  housed  in  the  metropolis, 
with  so  poor  an  exchequer,  and  tlie 
means  of  replenisliing  it  so  remote,  we 
were  startled  at  the  boldness  of  the 
step  we  had  taken.  '  Notliing  venture, 
nothing  have,'  was  my  maxim  ;  and  I 
felt  supported  by  that  unaccountable 
conviction  which  clings  to  all  in  such 
circumstances  as  mine,  up  to  the  pinch- 
ing moment,  hut  no  longer,  tliat  there 
must  be  thousands  of  ways  of  getting  a 
livelihood,  to  wliich  one  can  turn  at  a 
moment's  warning.  And  then  the 
swelling  thought  of  being  the  architect 
of  one's  own  f"rtune  !  As  daily  drafts 
began  to  dirninisli  my  £100,  my  spirits 
faltered.  I  discovered  that  I  might  as 
well 

Lie  pack'd  in  mine  own  grave, 
as  continue  in  London  without  money, 
or  the  means  of  getting  it  ;  and  after 
revolving  endless  schemes,  the  only 
conceivable  mode  of  doing  so  seemed 
calling  in  th':  ;iencroiis  assistance  of  the 
Jews.  Jly  fatlier  hail  eltected  a  policy 
on  my  life  for  £.000(J,  at  an  early  period, 
on  which  some  fourteen  premiums  had 
been  paid  ;  and  this  security,  added  to 
the  influence  of  a  nobleman  to  whom  I 
had  rendered  sotne  service  at  college, 
enabled  rne  to  succeed  in  wringing  a 

loan,  from  old  Arnos  L  ,  of  £.'iOOO,  at 

the  interest  of  fifteen  per  cent,  jjayable 
by  way  of  redeemable  annuity.  It  was 
with  fear  and  trembling  I  called  myself 


master  of  this  large  sum,  and  with  the 
utmost  dilfidence  that  I  could  bring 
myself  to  exercise  what  the  lawyers 
would  call  acts  of  owixcrshiy  on  it.  As 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  I  took  a 

liouse  in  C  Street,  West— furni.shed 

it  respectably — let  the  lirst  floor  to  a 
rich  East  India  b.achelor— beheld  'Dr. 

 '  glisten  conspicuously  on  my  door 

— and  then  dropped  my  line  into  the 
great  water  of  London,  resolved  to 
abide  tlie  issue  with  patience. 

Blessed  with  sanguine  spirits,  I  did 
not  lay  it  much  to  heart  that  my  only 
occupation  during  the  first  six  months 
was— abroad,  to  practice  the  pardon- 
able solecism  of  hurrying  through  the 
streets,  as  if  in  attendance  on  numerous 
patients  ;  and  at  home,  to  ponder  over 
my  books,  and  enjoy  the  company  of 
niy  affectionate  wife.  But  when  1  had 
numliered  twelvemonths,  almost  with- 
out feeling  a  pulse  or  receiving  a  fee, 

and  was  reminded  by  old  L  that 

the  second  half-yearly  instalment  of 
£i!25  was  due,  I  began  to  look  forward 
with  apprehension  to  the  overcast  fu- 
ture. Of  the  £3000,  for  the  use  of 
which  I  was  paying  so  exorbitant  a 
premium,  little  more  than  half  remain- 
ed—and this,  notwithstanding  we  had 
practised  tlie  most  rigid  economy  in 
our  expenditure,  and  devoted  as  little 
to  dress  as  was  compatible  with  main- 
t;iining  a  respectable  exterior.  To  my 
sorrow,  I  found  myself  contracting 
debts,  which,  with  the  interest  due  to 
old  L  ,  I  found  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  discharge.  If  matters  went  oa 
as  they  seemed  to  threaten,  what  was 
to  become  of  me  in  a  year  or  two? 
Putting  everything  else  out  of  the 
question,  where  was  I  to  find  funds  to 

meet  old  L  's  annual  demand  of 

£450  ?  Relying  on  my  prospects  of  pro- 
fessional success,  I  had  bound  myself 
to  return  the  £3000  within  live  years  of 
the  time  of  borrowing  it ;  and  now  I 
thought  I  must  liave  been  mad  to  do 
so.  If  my  profession  failed  me,  I  had 
nothing  else  to  look  to.  My  father  had 
died,  and  my  mother  had  gone  to  live 
with  her  relatives.  My  wife  was  des- 
titute of  money.  I  do  not  think  she 
had  a  relative  in  England,  for  her  fa- 
ther, and  all  his  family  were  Germans. 

Lord  ,  the  nobleman  before  men- 
tioned, who  would  have  rejoiced  in  as- 
sistingme,eitlierby  ]iecuiiiary  advances 
or  jirofessional  introductions,  had  been 
on  the  Continent  ever  since  I  com- 
menced practice.  Being  of  studious 
habits,  and  a  bashful  and  reserved  dis- 
position while  at  (Jambridge,  1  could 
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number  but  few  college  fviomis,  none 
of  wliom  were  in  London.  Neither  my 
wife  nor  I  knew  more  than  live  people, 
besides  our  Indian  lodger  ;  for  we  were 
all  the  world  to  one  anotlier,  and  cared 
little  for  scraping  togetlier  proniiHCU- 
0U3  acquaintance.  If  we  liad  been 
inclined  to  visiting,  our  straitened  cir- 
cumstances would  have  Ibrliid  our  in- 
curring tlie  ex]ieiises  atUiclied  to  it. 
What  was  to  lie  done?  My  wife  would 
say,  'i'oli,  love,  we  shall  contrive  to 
get  on  as  well  as  our  neigli hours  ;'  but 
the  fact  was,  we  were  not  getting  on 
like  our  neighliours,  nor  did  I  see  any 
prospect  of  our  doing  so.  I  began  to 
pass  sleepless  nights,  and  days  of  des- 
pondency, casting  about  in  every  di- 
rection for  any  eniploynieut  consistent 
with  my  profession,  and  redoubling 
my  fruitless  efforts  to  (ditaiii  practice. 

It  is  laughable  to  say,  that  our  only 
receipts  wei'e  a  few  guineas,  sent  from 
old  Mr.  Asperne,  the  propi'ietor  of  the 
European  Magazine,  as  remuneration 
for  a  monthly  medical  summary  with 
which  I  furnished  him,  and  a  trille  or 
two  from  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  several  sonnets  sent  by  my  wife. 

Knowing  the  success  which  often  at- 
tended authorship,  as  tending  to  ac- 
quire for  the  writer  a  reputation  for 
skill  on  the  subject  of  whicli  he  treated, 
and  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
higher  members  of  his  jirofession,  I 
determined  to  turn  my  attention  that 
way.  For  months  I  was  up  early  and 
late  at  a  work  on  Diseases  of  tlie  Lungs. 
I  bestowed  pains  on  it;  and  niy  toil 
was  sweeteneil  by  my  wife,  who  would 
sit  by  me,  in  the  summer  evenings,  en- 
couraging me  with  predictions  of  suc- 
cess. She  lightened  my  labour  by  un- 
ilertaking  the  transcription  of  the 
manuscript;  and  I  thought  that  three 
hundred  sheets  of  regular  handwriting 
were  heavily  purchased  by  the  impair- 
ed eyesight  of  ihe  beloved  amanuensis. 
When  it  was  completed,  having  been 
revised  twenty  times,  so  tliat  there  was 
not  a  comma  wanting,  I  hurried,  full  of 
fluttering  hopes  and  fears,  to  a  medical 
bookseller,  expecting  he  would  pur- 
chase the  copyright.  Fifty  poun<ls  I 
had  fixed  in  my  mind  as  tlie  minimum 
of  what  I  would  accept ;  and  I  hail  ap- 
propriated some  part  of  it  towards  buy- 
ing a  silk  dress  for  my  wife.  Alas  1 
even  in  tliis  bi'anch  of  my  profession, 
my  hopes  were  doomed  to  disajipoint- 
ment.  The  bookseller  received  me 
with  civility  ;  listened  to  evei-y  word  I 
had  to  say  ;  seemed  to  take  some  in- 
terest in  my  tiew  views  of  the  disease 
treated  of,  which  I  ventured  to  as- 
sure   him,    would    attract  public 


attention.  My  heart  leajieii  for  joy  c9 
I  saw  his  business-like  eye  settled  on 
me  with  attentive  interest.  After  hav- 
ing talked  myself  hoarse,  and  llnslied 
myself  with  excitement,  he  removed 
his  spectacle:?,  and  assuied  me  of  liis 

I  approbation  of  the  work ;  but  that  he 
had  ilelerniiiied  never  to  iniblish  any 
more  medical  books.  I  have  the  mobt 
vivid  recollection  of  almost  turning 
sick  with  chagrin.  I  asked  him  if  that 
was  his  unalterable  determination  ? 
He  replied  it  was  ;  for  he  had  '  lost  too 
much  liy  speculations  of  that  sort.'  As 
soon  as  I  lelt  his  slio]i,  I  let  fall  a  tear 
of  sorrow  and  mortihcation.  I  could 
have  wept  aloud.  At  that  moment, 
whom  should  I  meet  but  my  dear  wite  ! 
for  we  liad  both  been  talking  all  niglit 
long,  and  all  breakfast-time,  about  tlie 
probable  result  of  my  interview  with 
the  bookseller;  and  her  affection  would 
not  permit  her  to  wait  my  return.  She 
had  been  jiacing  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  and  Hew  to  me  on  my  leaving 
the  shop.  I  could  not  speak ;  I  felt 
almost  choked.  At  last  her  expres- 
sions of  tenderness  and  sympathy 
soothed  me  into  a  more  equable  frame 
of  mind,  and  we  returned  to  dinner. 
In  the  afternoon  I  offered  it  to  another 
bookseller,  who  told  me  he  '  never  did 
that  sort  of  thing.'  I  offered  it  subse- 
quently to  every  medical  bookseller  I 
could  tind,with  like  success.  One  snuBl- 
ed  out,  '  If  he  might  make  so  Itold,'  he 
would  advise  me  to  leave  oft'  book- 
making,  and  stick  to  my  practice  ;  an- 
other assured  me  he  had  got  two  simi- 
lar works  in  the  press  ;  and  the  last  I 
consulted  told  me  I  was  too  young  to 
have  seen  enough  of  practice  for  writ- 
ing 'a  book  of  that  nature,'  as  his 
words  were.  '  Publish  it  on  your  own 
account,  love,' said  my  wife.  That  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  I  had  no  funds  ; 
and  a  kind-hearted  bookseller,  to  whom 
I  mentioned  the  project,  assured  nie 
that,  if  I  went  to  press,  my  work  would 
fall  from  it  still-born.  When  I  return- 
ed home  from  making  this  last  attempt, 
I  flung  myself  into  a  chair  by  the  fire- 
side, opposite  my  wife,  without  speak- 
ing. Tliere  was  an  anxious  smile  of 
solicitude  in  her  face.  My  mortifieil 
air  convinced  her  that  I  was  disap- 
pointed, and  that  six  months'  hard  la- 

I  hour  were  thrown  away.  In  a  fit  of 
uncontrollable  iiassion,  I  flung  the 
manuscrijit  on  the  fire  ;  but  Emily 
snatched  it  from  the  flames,  gazed  on 
me  with  a  look  such  as  none  but  a  de- 
voted wife  could  give— threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  kissed  me  back  to 
calmness,  if  not  haiijiiness.  I  laid  tlie 
manuscript  on  a  slielf  in  my  study; 
and  it  was  my  first  and  last  attempt  at 
msdical  book-making. 
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From  what  cause,  or  combination  of 
causes,  I  know  nut,  but  I  seemed  mark- 
ed ont  lor  failure  in  my  piofession. 
Tliou>»h  my  name  shone  on  my  door, 
and  tlie  ni-'glibourliood  could  not  but 
)iave  noticed  ttie  regularity  of  my  lia- 
bitsaiid  maimers,  yft  noneevprthciu;.;lit 
of  calling  nie  in  I  I  must  acknowledge 
that  a  probable  cause  of  my  ill  success 
was  an  insignilicaut  pei  sou  and  unpre- 
possessing countenance.  I  could  not 
wear  such  an  eternal  smirk  of  conceit- 
ed complacency,  or  keep  my  head  per- 
petually bowing,  as  many  of  my  pro- 
fessional brothers.  Still  there  were 
thousands  to  whom  these  deficiencies 
proved  no  obstacles.  The  misfortune 
in  my  ease  was  the  want  of  introduc- 
tions. There  was  a  man  of  rank  and 
great  wealth,  who  was  a  fiftieth  cousin 
of  mine,wlioresided  in  oneofthesquares 
not  far  from  me,  and  on  whom  I  had 
called  to  claim  kindred,  and  solicit  his 
patronage  ;  but  after  having  sent  up 
my  name  and  address,  I  was  suffered  to 
wait  so  long  in  an  ante-room  tliat,  what 
with  this  and  the  noise  of  servants 
bu.stling  past  with  familiarity,  I  forgot 
the  relationship,  and  left  the  house, 
wondering  what  had  brought  me  there. 
I  never  felt  inclined  to  go  near  it  again  ; 
so  there  was  an  end  of  all  prospects  of 
introduction  from  that  quarter.  I  was 
left  to  rely  exclusively  on  my  own  ef- 
forts, and  trust  to  cliaiice  for  patients. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  time  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  was  twice  called  in  at  an  in- 
stant's warning;  but,  in  both  cases, 
the  objects  of  my  visits  had  ex]iired 
be 'ore  my  arrival  :  and  the  manner  in 
wiiich  my  fees  were  in-ollered,  convinc- 
ed me  that  I  sliould  be  cursed  for  a 
mercenary  wretch  if  I  accepteil  them. 
I  wns  induced,  in  eacli  case,  to  decline 
the  guinea,  though  it  would  have  pur- 
Cha.sed  Mie  a  week's  happiness  !  I  was, 
on  several  occasions,  calleil  in  to  visit 
the  infiTior  members  of  families  in  tlie 
neighbourhood— .servants,  housekeep- 
ers, porters,  A:c. ;  and  of  all  the  nmi  ti- 
fying  occurr>'nces  in  the  life  of  a  young 
J'bysicinn,  ^ucl]  '.ccaslnns  as  tliese  are 
the  most  irritating.  Vou  go  to  the 
him.-'e— a  large  one  probably— and  are 
instructed  not  to  knock  at  the  front 
di.or,  but  to  go  down  by  the  area  to 
yoTir  patii-nt ! 

I  tliink  it  was  about  this  time  tliat  I 
was  snmnmned  in  ha.ste  to  Sir  Charle.s 

P  ,   who  resided  near  llayfair. 

Delighted  at  the  pn.spect  of  securing 
so  distinguished  a  patient,  I  hurried  to 
his  111. II-..-.  ri-s..lved  to  do  my  utmost  to 
give  sati.<facti(,ii.  When  I  entered  the 
room,  I  found  the  sprig  of  fash  inn  en- 
velo[«!d  in  a  silk  dressing.gnwn,  s  tling 
on  the  nofa,  uui]  sipping  a  cup  of  cot^ 


fee,  from  which  ho  desisted  a  moment 
to  exann'ne  me  through  his  eye-glass, 
and  then  directed  me  to  inspect  the 
swelled  foot  of  a  pointer  I  Uarting  a 
look  of  anger  at  the  coxcomb,  I  with- 
drew without  uttering  a  word.  Five 
v/iv(/'s  afterwards  did  that  young  man 
make  use  of  the  most  strenuous  eti'orta 
to  oust  me  from  the  coulideuce  of  a  fa- 
mily of  distinction,  to  which  he  was 
rol'ited. 

A  more  gratifying  incident  occurred 
sluii'ily  ailei  wards.  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  called,  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, into  consultation  with  the  late 

Dr.  .    It  was  the  first  consulta- 

tional  visit  that  I  had  ever  paid  ;and  I 
was  anxious  to  acquit  myself  credita- 
bly. Sliall  I  ever  forget  the  air  of  in- 
solent condescension  with  which  he  re- 
ceived me  ;  or  the  remark  he  made  in 
the  presence  of  several  individuals,  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  unprofessional?— 

'  I  assure  you.  Dr.  ,  there  is  really 

some  dilfereuce  between  apoplexy  and 
eiiilepsy,  there  was  when  I  was  a  young 
man  !'  He  accompanied  these  words 
with  a  look  of  commiseration,  directeil 
to  the  lady  whose  husband  was  our 
patient ;  and  I  need  not  add,  that  my 
future  services  were  dispenseil  with  ! 
My  heart  aclied  to  think  that  such  a 
fellow  as  this  should  have  it  in  his 
power  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouth  of  an  almost  spirit-broken  pro- 
fessional brother  ;  but  I  had  no  reme- 
dy. I  am  ha])]iy  to  have  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  say  how  much  the  tone  of  con- 
sulting physicians  is  now  lowered  to- 
wards tlieir  brethren  who  may  happen 
to  be  of  a  few  years'  less  standing,  and 
less  llrmly  fixed  in  the  coulideuce  of 
their  jiatients.  It  was  by  a  few  simi- 
lar inciilents  to  those  above  related, 
that  my  spirit  began  to  be  soured  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unvarying 
cheerfulness  of  my  wife,  existence 
would  not  have  been  tolerable.  My 
professional  efforts  were  jiaralysed  ; 
failure  attended  every  attempt  ;  my 
ruin  se(mied  sealed.  My  resources 
were  rajiidly  melting  away— my  exjien- 
ditiire  was  counlerbalanced  by  no  in- 
comings. A  jirison  and  starvation 
scowled  liefore  me. 

IJesjiaiiing  of  finding  any  better  emo- 
lument, I  was  induceil  to  send  an  ad- 
vei  tisemeut  to  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
stating,  that  '  a  giadnate  of  Cambridge 
Univc'rsity,  having  spare  tinu?  at  his 
disiio.sal,  was  willing  to  giv.' ]iriv,'ite  iu- 
.strui:ti(UiS  in  the  classics,  in  the  even- 
ing, to  gentlemen  pri'paring  for  col  lege, 
or  to  others  !'  After  a  w(!ek's  interval, 
I  received  one  comtnnnicalion.  It  was 
from  n  young  man  ludiling  some  sulmr- 
dinate   situation  under  governmeut, 
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nnrl  residing  at  Piinlico.  This  piirson 
(ill'uriMl  1110  two  guineas  n-inontli,  if  I 
wnnlil  iittenil  liiin,  at  lii.s  lurn  )t<iune, 
for  two  lidurs,  on  tlie  eviMiings  of  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday  !  With 
tliose  hard  terms  was  I  obliged  to  coin- 
]ily -yes,  a  gentleman,  and  a  nienibRr 
of  an  Eiiglisli  university,  was  driven  so 
low  as  to  attend,  for  these  terms,  an 
ignorant  nnderling,  and  endeav(nir  to 
instil  a  few  drops  of  classic  lore  into 
the  shallow  waters  of  his  nnderstand- 
ing.  I  had  hardly  given  hiui  a  nionlh's 
attendance  before  lie  assnred  me,  that 
as  he  had  now  acquired  'a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  classics,'  he  would 
dispense  with  my  services !  Dull 
dunce !  he  conld  not,  in  Latin,  be 
brought  to  Comprehend  the  dilference 
between  a  neuter  and  an  active  verb  ; 
while,  as  for  Greek,  it  was  an  absolute 
chokepear ;  so  he  gave  it  up.  Bitter 
but  unavailing  were  my  regrets,  as  I 
returned  from  paying  niy  last  visit  to 
this  promising  scholar,  that  I  had  not 
entered  the  army,  and  gone  to  America, 
or  betaken  myself  to  some  snbordimite 
commercial  situation.  A  thousand  and 
a  thousand  times  did  I  curse  the  ambi- 
tion which  brought  me  to  Loudon,  and 
the  vanity  which  led  nie  to  rely  so  im- 
plicitly on  my  talents  for  success.  Had 
I  but  been  content  with  the  humbler 
sphere  of  a  general  practitioner,  I 
ndglit  have  laid  out  my  £3,000  witli  a 
pnjspect  of  soon  repaying  it,  and  ac- 
quiring a  livelihood.  But  all  these 
sober  thoughts,  as  is  usual,  came  only 
time  enough  to  enhance  the  mortilica- 
tion  of  failure. 

»  •  •  • 

About  £300  was  novv  the  remnant  of 
the  money  borrowed  from  tlie  Jew; 
and  half  a  year's  interest  (£:'2a),  with 
niy  rent,  was  due  in  a  fortnight's  time. 
I  was,  besides,  indebted  to  many 
tradesmen — who  were  becoming  every 
day  more  querulous — for  articles  of 
fooil,  clothing,  and  furniture.  Emily 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  her  ac- 
couchement ;  and  iny  health  was  sink- 
ing, under  the  pressure  of  anxiety  and 
excessive  parsimony.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Despair  was  clinging  to  me, 
and  shedding  mildew  overall  my  facul- 
ties. I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
more  than  one  or  two  hours'  sleep  at 
night,  anil  that  so  heavy,  so  troubled, 
and  interrupted,  that  I  awoke  each 
morning  more  dead  than  alive.  I  lay 
tossing  in  bed,  revolving  all  conceivable 
schemes  in  my  brain,  till  at  length, 
from  mere  iteration,  they  began  to  as- 
sume a  feasible  aspect ;  alas  1  they 
would  none  of  them  bear  the  blush  of 
daylight,  but  faded  away  as  absurd.  I 
would  endeavour  to  set  aQoata  popular 


Medical  Journal— to  give  lectures  on 
diseases  of  the  lungs— (a  department 
witli  which  1  was  familiar)— I  would 
advertise  for  a  medical  partnership,  as 
a  practitioner— I  would  do  a  thousand 
tilings  of  the  sort ;  but  where  was  my 
cai)ital  to  setout  with?  Iliad  £300  in 
the  world,  and  £450  yearly  to  jiay  to  an 
extortionating  old  miser  :  that  was  the 
fact :  and  itulmost  drove  me  to  despair 
to  advert  to  it  for  one  instant.  Wretch- 
ed as  I  was,  and  almost  every  instant 
loathing  my  existence,  the  idea  of  sui- 
cide was  never  entertained.  If  the 
fiend  would  Hit  across  my  heart,  a 
strong  oonlidence  in  the  goodness  and 
power  of  my  Maker  always  repelled  the 
fearful  visitant.  Even  yet  I  could  not 
avoid  cherishing  a  hope  that  some  un- 
expected avenue  would  open  to  better 
fortune  ;  and  the  thought  of  it  would, 
for  a  time  nerve  me  to  bear  up  against 
the  inroads  of  my  present  misfortunes. 

I  recollect  sitting  down  one  day  in 
St.  James's  Park,  on  one  of  the  benches, 
weary  with  wandering  the  whole  morn- 
ing. I  felt  faint  and  ill,  and  more  than 
usually  depressed  in  mind.  I  had  that 
morning  paid  one  of  my  tradesmen's 
bills,  amounting  to  £10  ;  and  the  fellow 
told  my  servant  that,  as  he  had  so 
much  trouble  in  getting  his  money,  he 
did  not  want  my  custom  any  longer. 
The  thought  that  my  credit  was  failing 
in  the  neiglibourhood  was  insupporta- 
ble, lluin  and  disgrace  would  then  be 
accelerated  ;  and  being  unalde  to  meet 
my  creditors,  I  should  be  proclaimed 
little  less  than  a  swindler,  and  shaken 
like  a  vijier  from  the  lap  of  society. 
Fearful  as  were  such  thoughts,  I  had 
not  enough  of  energy  of  feeling  left  to 
sull'er  much  agitation  from  them.  I 
folded  my  arms  on  my  breast  in  apathy, 
and  wished  only  that,  whatever  might 
be  my  fate,  certainty  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  suspense. 

While  indulging  in  thoughts  like 
these,  a  tron]i  of  siddiers  passed  by  me, 
preceiled  by  their  band,  i)laying  a  mer- 
ry air.  And  many  a  bright  face,  dress- 
ed in  smiles  of  happiness,  thronged 
jiast,  attracted  by  the  music,  little 
thinking  of  the  wretchedness  of  liiin 
who  was  sitting  by  1  I  could  not  pre- 
vent the  tears  of  anguish  from  gushing 
forth.  I  thought  of  Emily— of  her  de- 
licate and  interesting,  but  melancholy 
situation.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  returning  home,  to  encounter  her 
aflectionate  looks— her  meek  resigna- 
tion to  her  bitter  fortunes.  Why  had  I 
married  her,  without  first  having  con- 
sidered whether  I  could  support  her? 
Passionately  fond  of  me,  as  I  knew  she 
was,  could  she  avoid  frequently  recur- 
ring to  the  days  of  our  courtship,  when 
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I  s^isiired  her  of  my  certainty  of  pro- 
le-isioiial  success  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
settleil  in  London?  Where  now  were 
all  tlie  fair  scenes  to  which  my  entliu- 
siasiu  had  taught  me  to  look  forwanl  ? 
Would  not  the  bitter  contrast  she  was 
exiwriencini;,  alienate  from  me  her  af- 
fections, and  induce  feelings  of  con- 
tempt? Could  I  blame  her  for  all  this? 
If  the  goodly  superstracture  of  my  for- 
tunes fell,  was  it  not  I  that  had  de- 
stroyed the  foundation  ? — Reflections 
like  these  were  harassing  me,  when  an 
elderly  gentleman,  an  invalid,  tottered 
to  the  bench  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
sat  beside  me.  He  seemed  a  man  of 
wealth  ;  for  his  servant,  on  whose  arm 
he  had  been  leaning,  and  who  stood 
behind  the  bench  on  which  he  was 
sitting,  wore  an  elegant  livery.  He  was 
almost  shaken  to  pieces  by  an  asthma- 
tic cough,  and  was  suB'ering  from  ano- 
ther disorder,  which  need  not  be  nam- 
ed. He  looked  at  me  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  say,  that  he  would  not 
take  it  rudely  if  I  addressed  him.  I  did 
so.  '  I  am  afraid,  sir,'  I  said,  '  you  are 
in  pain  from  that  cough?'  'Yes,'  he 
gasped  ;  '  and  I  don't  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  it.  I  am  an  old  man,  you  see  ; 
and  methinks  my  summons  to  the 
grave  might  have  been  less  painful  ' 
After  a  pause,  I  asked  him  how  long  he 
had  been  subject  to  the  cough  which 
harrassed  him?  He  said  for  the  hist 
ten  years  ;  but  that,  latterly,  it  had  in- 
creased so  much  that  he  could  not  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  medical  advice. 
'  I  should  think,  sir,  the  more  violent 
symptoms  of  your  disorder  might  be 
mitigated,'  said  I,  and  questioned  him 
hesitatingly,  as  to  the  oi'igin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  complaints  wliich  attlicted 
him.  He  answered  my  questions  with 
civility  ;  and  seemed  to  be  roused  into 
curiosity  and  Interest.  I  need  not  say 
more,  than  that  I  discovered  he  had 
not  been  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  prac- 
titioner;  an'l  that  I  assured  him  very 
simple  means  would  give  relief  from 
the  more  violent  synijitoms.  He  per- 
ceived I  was  in  the  medical  profession  ; 
and,  after  some  hesitation  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  should  feel  hurt,  tendered  nie 
a  guinea.  I  refused  it  decidedly,  and 
assured  him  that  lie  was  welcome  to 
the  trifling  advice  I  had  rendered  him. 
At  that  moment,  a  young  man  of 
fashionable  appearance  v/alked  up,  and 
told  Idm  their  carriage  was  wailing  at 
the  corner  of  the  stable-yard.  This 
last  gentlf-man,  who  seemed  to  be  either 
the  son  or  nephew  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, eyed  me,  with  a  certain  supercili- 
ousness, which  was  not  lessened  when 
the  invalid  told  him  I  had  given  him 
some  excellent  advice,  for  wliich  ho 


could  not  prevail  on  me  to  receive  a 
fee.  '  We  are  vastly  obliged  to  you, 
sir;  but  are  going  homo  to  the  family 
physician,'  said  the  young  man  ;  and, 
placing  the  invalid's  arm  in  his,  led 
him  away.  He  was  addressed  several 
times  by  the  servant  as  '  Sir'  some- 
thing, IK(i<07i  or  William;  but  I  could 
not  catch  it,  so  that  it  was  a  person  of 
some  rank  I  had  been  addressing.  How 
many  there  are,  thought  I,  that,  with  a 
more  plausible  address  than  mine  is, 
would  have  contrived  to  get  into  tha 
confidence  of  this  gentleman,  and  bo- 
come  his  medical  attendant !  How 
foolish  was  I  not  to  give  him  my  card 
when  he  proffered  me  a  fee,  and  thus, 
in  all  probability,  be  sent  for  next 
morning  to  pay  a  professional  visit  1 
and  to  what  lucrative  introductions 
might  not  that  have  led  !  A  thousand 
times  I  cursed  my  diffidence — and  my 
inability  to  seize  the  advantages  offered 
by  a  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances. I  deserved  my  ill  fortune ; 
and  professional  failure  was  the  conse- 
sequence  of  tlie  mauvaise  honte  which 
has  injured  so  many.  As  the  day  was 
far  advancing,  I  left  the  seat,  and  turn- 
ed my  steps  towards  my  cheerless  home. 

I  found  Emily  engaged  in  paintin;; 
fire-screens,  and  ornamental  toys, 
which,  when  completed,  I  was  in  tho 
habit  of  carrying  to  a  private  bazaar  in 
Oxford  Street,  where  I  was  not  known, 
and  where  I  disposed  of  the  beautiful 
productions  of  my  wife,  for  a  trifle 
hardly  worth  taking  home.  Could  any 
man,  pretending  to  the  slightest  feel- 
ing, contemplate  his  young  wife,  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  in  a  critical 
state  of  health,  and  requiring  air,  exer- 
cise, and  cheerful  company,  toiling 
from  morning  to  night,  and  for  a  miser- 
able remuneration?  She  submitted  to 
our  misfortunes,  with  more  firumess 
than  I  could  pretend  to ;  and  her 
clieerfulness  of  demeanour,  with  tho 
fervour  of  her  fondness  for  me,  contri- 
buted to  fling  a  few  rays  of  evanescent 
lustre  over  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the 
future.  Still  the  dreadful  question  in- 
cessantly presented  itself — What  is  to 
become  of  us?  I  cannot  say  that  we 
were  at  this  time  in  absolute  want ; 
though  our  parsimonious  fare  hanlly 
deserved  the  name  of  food,  especially 
such  as  my  wife's  situation  required. 
It  was  the  hopelessnes  of  all  prospec- 
tive resources  that  kept  us  in  thraldom. 
With  effort  we  might  contrive  to  hold 
on  till  the  next  half-yearly  demand  of 
old  L  ;  and  then  we  must  sink  al- 
together, unless  a  miracle  intervened  to 
.save  us.  Had  I  been  alone  in  the  world, 
I  might  have  braved  tho  worst,  hava 
accommodated  myself  to  any  circum- 
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stances,  and  borne  the  extremest  pri- 
vations with  fortitude.  Hut  my  flail- 
ing—uiy  gentle  Einily  I— my  heart  bled 
for  her. 

Not  to  leave  any  stone  unturned, 
seeing  an  adverli.semcut  addressed, 
'  To  medical  men,'  I  applied  for  the 
situation  of  assistant  to  a  general  pi-ac- 
titioner,  thougli  I  had  but  little  skill  in 
the  practical  part  of  compounding 
medicines.  I  applied  personally  to  the 
advertiser,  a  reii-fuced,  vulvar  fellow, 
who  had  contrived  to  gain  a  large  prac- 
tice, by  what  means  God  only  knows. 
His  terms  were— and  these  named  in 
the  most  ofl'ensive  contemptuousness 
of  manner— £80  a-year,  board  and  lodge 
out,  and  give  all  my  time  in  the  day 
to  ray  employer  !  Absurd  as  was  the 
idea  of  acceding  to  terms  like  tliese,  I 
thought  I  might  consider  them.  I 
pi  essed  hard  for  £100  a-year,  and  told 
liiiti  I  was  married  

'  Married  !'  said  he,  '  no,  sir,  yon  are 
not  the  man  for  my  money  ;  so  I  wish 
you  good-morning.' 

Thus  was  I  liallled  in  every  attempt 
to  obtain  a  iieiiiKUiont  source  of  sup- 
port from  my  profession.  It  brought 
me  £40  per  annum.  I  gaineil,  by  con- 
trilmtions  to  magazines,  a  sum  annual- 
ly of  about  £25.  My  wife  earned  about 
that  sum  by  her  pencil.  And  these 
were  all  the  funds  I  had  to  meet  the 
enormous  interest  due  half-yearly  to 

old  L-  ,  to  discharge  my  rent,  and 

the  varions  expenses  of  house-keeping, 
&c.  Might  I  not  well  despair?  I  did  ; 
and  God's  goodness  only  preserved  me 
fl'ora  the  frightful  calamity  which  has 
terminated  the  earthly  miseries  of 
thousands  in  similar  circumstances. 

I  slunk  stealthily  along  the  streets  of 
London,  on  dreary  winter  evenings, 
almost  fainting  with  abstinence,  yet 
reluctant  to  return  home  and  incur  the 
expense  of  a  family  dinner,  while  my 
wife's  situation  required  the  most  ri- 
gorous economy  to  enable  us  to  meet, 
in  a  small  way,  the  exigencies  of  her 
approacliing  accouchement !  Howolten 
—ay,  hundreds  of  times— have  I  envied 
the  coarse  fare  of  the  minor  eating- 
houses,  and  been  content  to  interrupt 
a  twelve  hinns'  fast  with  a  bun  or  bis- 
cuit and  a  draught  of  water  or  tni  l)id 
table-beer,  uiiiier  the  pretence  of  being 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  g(j  home  to  din- 
ner !  I  have  often  gazeil  with  envy- 
once,  I  recollect,  m  particnlai  — on  dogs 
eating  their  daily  slice  of  lioiled  horse's 
flesh,  and  envied  theircontented  loidts! 
With  wliatanguish  of  lieai  t  have  I  seen 
carriages  setting  down  company  at  the 
door  of  a  house,  ilUiniinated  by  the 
glare  of  tapers,  where  were  ladies  dress- 
ed in  fasliidU,  whose  cast-oU'  clothes 


V 

jaffe  a 


would  have  enabled  me  to  acqaff 
respectable  livelihood  !  0,  ye  sons  and 
daughters  of  extravagance  !  how  many 
tliou.sands  of  needy  families  would  re- 
joice to  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  your  tables,  and  they  may  not ! 

I  have  stood  many  a  time  at  my  par- 
lour winilow,  and  envied  the  kitchen 
fare  of  the  servants  of  my  wpaithy 
neighbour;  while  I  have  been  asliained 
to  look  our  own  servant  in  the  face,  as 
she  served  up  for  two  what  was  little 
more  tlian  sufficient  for  one  :  and  yet, 
bitter  mockery !  I  was  to  support 
abroad  the  farce  of  a  respectable  pro- 
fessional exterior. 

*         *         *         *  )it 

Two  days  after  the  occurrence  at  St. 
James's  Park,  before  relati^d,  I  was 
reading  the  columns  of  advei  tisements 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  when  my 
eyes  lit  on  the  fullowiug  :— 

'  The  professional  gentleman,  who,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  had  some  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  asthma,  with  an  iw- 
vatid,  on  one  of  the  benches  of  St. 
James's  Park,  is  particularly  requested 
to  forward  his  name  and  address  to  W. 
J.,  care  of  Messrs  .' 

I  almost  let  the  paper  fall  from  my 
bands  with  delighted  surprise.  That  i 
was  the  '  professional  gentleman'  al- 
luded to,  was  clear  ;  and  on  the  foun- 
dation of  this  advertisement,  I  had,  in 
a  few  moments,  built  a  splendid  super- 
structure of  good  fortune.  I  had  liard- 
ly  calmness  enough  to  call  my  wife, 
who  was  engaged  with  some  hon.seliold 
matters,  for  the  purpose  of  comninnica- 
ting  the  good  news  to  her.  I  need  hard- 
ly say  with  wliat  eagerness  I  coniiilied 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  advertise- 
ment. Half  an  hour  beheld  my  name 
and  address  in  an  envelope,  with  the 
superscription,  '  W.  J.,'  lying  at 
Messrs  's,  who  were  stationers.  Af- 
ter passing  a  sleepless  night,  agitated 
by  all  kinds  of  hopes  and  fears,  my 
wife  and  I  were  sitting  at  breakfast, 
when  a  livery  servant  knocked  at  the 
door;  and,  after  inquiring  whether 
'  Dr— — '  was  at  home,  left  a  letter. 
It  was  an  envelope,  containing  thecard 

of  address  of  8ir  William  ,  No. 

26,-  Street,  accompanied  with  the 

following  note  : — 

'  Sir  VVilii:im  — — 's  compliments  to 

Dr  ,  and  will  feel  obliged  by  his 

looking  in  iu  the  course  of  the  morning.' 

'Now  be  calm,  my  dear  ,'  sUid 

Emily,  as  she  saw  my  excitement  of 
manner,  lint  tliat  was  impossible.  I 
was  impatient  for  the  Imnr  of  twelve  ; 
and  as  the  clock  struck,  1  sallied  forth 
to  visit  my  titleil  |iatient.  All  tlie  way 
I  went,  I  was  taxing  my  ingenuity  for 
palliatives,  remedies  for  asthma:  I 
would  new-regulale  hi^■  diet  ami  plan  of 
lite- 1  would  do  wonders! 
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Sir  William,  who  was  gasping  by  the 
fireside,  received  me  witti  coui'tesy ; 
and  after  luotioiiiug  his  niece,  a  cluinii- 
iug  young  woman,  to  retire,  told  me, 
he  had  been  so  much  interested  by  my 
ri'iuarks  tlie  other  day  in  the  Park, 
that  he  felt  inclined  to  follow  my  ad- 
vice, and  put  himself  under  my  care, 
lie  then  entered  on  a  history  of  his 
cnmplaints.  I  found  his  constitution 
was  broken  up,  and  that  in  a  little 
while  it  must  fall  to  pieces.  1  told  him 
that  if  he  would  adhere  to  the  regimen 
I  proposed,  I  could  promise  him  great 
if  not  permanent  relief.  He  listened  to 
what  I  said  with  interest.  '  Do  you 
think  you  could  prolong  my  life,  Doc- 
tor, for  two  years  ?  said  he.  I  told  him 
I  could  not  pretend  to  promise  him  so 
much,  'lly  only  reason  for  asking  the 
question,'  he  replied,  'is  my  beloved 
niece,  that  young  lady,  who  has  just 
left  us.  If  I  cannot  live  for  two  years 
or  eighteen  months  longer,  it  will  be  a 
bitter  thing  for  her  !'— He  sighed  and 
added—'  But  of  that  more  hereafter.  I 
liope  to  see  you  to-morrow,  Doctor.' 
He  insisted  on  my  acceptingfive  guineas, 
in  return  for  the  two  visits  he  said  he 
had  received  ;  and  I  took  my  departure. 
I  felt  a  new  man,  as  I  walked  home. 
My  spirits  were  mure  buoyant  tlian 
ti^ey  had  been  for  many  a  month  ;  for  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  I  had 
nnw  a  cliance  of  inli  oductiou  into  re- 
s;ii^ctable  practice.  My  wife  shared  my 
j  ly  ;  and  we  were  as  liajijiy  f(jr  tlierest 
of  tliat  day,  as  if  we  had  surmounted 
ti;K  heavy  difficulties  which  oppressed 
us. 

I  attended  Sir  William  every  day  that 
week,  and  received  two  guineas  for 
each  visit.  On  Sunday  I  met  the  I'amily 

physician.  Sir  ,  who  had  just  lieen 

relttised  from  attendance  on  one  of  the 
Rnyal  Family.  He  was  a  hauglity  man  ; 
and  seemed  inclined  to  l>e  displeased 
with  Sir  William  for  calling:  me  in. 
When  I  entered,  Sir  William  introduced 

me  to  him  as  'Dr-  .'    'Dr.  ,  of 

— —  Square?  inquired  the  other  phy- 
sician. I  told  him  where  I  lived.  He 
affected  to  be  reflecting  where  the  street 
was ;  it  was  the  one  next  to  that  in 
wliich  he  resided.  There  is  nothing  so 
easy,  as  for  the  eminent  members  of 
our  profession  to  take  the  bread  out  of 
the  mouths  of  tlieir  younger  brethren 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world.  So 

Sir  contrived  in  the  jnesent  case. 

He  a.wnred  Sir  William,  that  nothing 
«a.s  calculated  to  do  him  so  much  good 
as  change  of  air.  I  could  not  but  as- 
sent. Tlie  sooner,  he  said,  Sir  William 
left  town  the  better.  Sir  William  asked 
me  if  I  concurreil  in  that  0|iiiiion?— 
Certainly.   lie  .set  off  for  Worthing  two 


days  after;  and  I  lost  almost  the  only 
patient  I  had  then  ever  had  ;  for  Sir 
William  died  after  three  weeks'  resi- 
dence at  Worthing. 

This  circumstance  occasioned  me 
gieat  depression  of  spirits.  Nothing 
that  I  touched  seemed  to  prosper  ;  and 
the  transient  glimpses  I  obtained  of 
good  fortune,  seemed  given  only  to 
tantalise  me,  and  enhance  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  contrast.  My  store  of  money 
was  reduced  from  £3000  to  £25  in  cash  ; 
my  debts  amounted  to  ujiwards  of 
£100  ;  and  in  six  njonths,  another £22u 

would  be  due  to  old  L  !    My  wife 

had  been  contlned,  and  there  was  ano- 
ther source  of  expense  ;  for  she  and  my 
little  daughter  wei-e  in  a  feeble  state  of 
health.  Still,  wislifiU  to  accommodate 
herself  to  one  lowered  in  circumstances, 
she  almost  broke  my  heart  one  day 
with  the  proposal  of  dismissing  our 
servant,  the  whole  of  whose  labour  my 
poor  Emily  herself  undertook  to  per- 
form !  No,  this  was  too  much  ;  the 
tears  of  agony  gushed  from  my  eyes,  as 
I  folded  her  frame  in  my  arms,  and  a.s- 
sured  her  that  Providence  would  never 
peruiitso  much  virtue  and  gentleness 
to  be  degraded  into  such  humiliating 
servitude.  I  iiaicZ  this  ;  but  my  heart 
misgave  me,  that  a  more  wretched 
prosjiect  was  before  her  ! 

I  have  often  sat  by  my  solitary  par- 
lour lire,  and  pondered  over  our  misery 
and  misfoituaes,  till  almost  frenzied 
with  the  violence  of  my  emotions. 
Where  was  I  to  look  for  relief?  0  my 
God  I  thou  alone  knowest  what  this 
heart  of  mine  suflered  in  sjich  times 
as  tliese,  not  on  my  own  account,  but 
f(n'  tliose  beloved  beings  wliose  ruin 
was  implicated  in  mine  !  What  was  to 
be  done  at  the  present  crisis,  seeing,  at 

Cliristnias,  <dd  L  would  come  on 

me  f(U-  his  interest,  and  my  other  credi- 
tors would  insist  on  jiaymeia'.'  A  mist 
came  over  my  mind's  eye  when  I  at- 
tempted to  look  foi'ward  into  futurity. 
I  had  written  several  times  to  my  kind 

friend,  Lord  ,  who  still  continued 

abroad  ;  liutas  I  knew  not  to  what  part 
of  the  Continent  to  direct,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  his  family  iiretended  they 
knew  not,  I  left  my  letters  at  his  town 
house,  to  be  forwarded  with  his  quar- 
terly ]iackages.  I  suppose  my  letters 
must  have  been  opened,  and  burned, 
as  little  other  than  begging  letters  ;  for 
I  never  heard  from  him. 

I  have  often  heard  from  my  father, 
that  we  had  a  soi  t  of  liitieth  cousin  in 
London, a  baronet  of  wealth,  who  hail 
married  a  <listant  relation  of  (JUi-  family, 
on  account  of  her  beauty  ;  but  that  ho 
was  one  of  the  most  arrng.-int  men 
breathing  — had  disavowed  the  rc'.at  oil- 
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ship,  and  treated  my  father,  on  one  oc- 
casion, very  contuiiieliously  ;  a  fate  I 
had  myself  sliared,  as  tlje  reader  may 
recollect,  not  long  ago.  Since  the  pres- 
sure of  mi.sfortm.es  had  a  thousand 
times  forced  on  nie  the  idea  of  once 
more  applying  to  this  man,  and  stating 
my  circumstances.  As  one  is  easily  in- 
duced to  believe  what  one  wishes  to  he 
true,  I  could  not  help  tliinkiugthat  he 
mu.st  relent,  if  informed  of  our  misery  ; 
but  my  heart  always  failed  me  when  I 
took  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  him.  I 
was  at  a  loss  for  terms  in  which  to  state 
our  distress  most  feelingly,  and  in  a 
manner  best  calculated  to  arrest  his 
attention.  I  had,  however,  after  infinite 
reluctance,  addressed  a  letter  of  this 
sort  to  his  lady  ;  who,  I  am  sorry  to 

say,  shared  all  Sir  's  hauteur  ;  and 

received  an  answer  from  a  watering- 
place,  where  her  ladyship  was  spending 
the  summer  months.    This  is  it  :  — 

'  Lady  's  compliments  to  Dr.  — , 

and  having  received  his  letter,  and 
given  it  her  best  consideration,  is  hap- 
py in  being  able  to  request  Dr.  ■  's 

acceptance  of  the  enclosed,  which,  how- 
ever, owing  to  Sir — — 's  embarrassment 
in  pecuniary  matters,  she  has  had  some 
difficulty  in  sending.  She  is  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  requesting  Dr,  — — 
to  abstain  from  future  applications  of 

this  sort.   As  to  Dr.  's  otter  of  his 

medical  services  to  Lady  's  family, 

when  in  town,  Lady  — —  must  beg  to 
decline  them,  as  the  present  physician 
lias  attended  the  family  for  years,  and 

neither  Lady  nor  Sir  see  any 

reason  for  changing. 

'  W  ,  to  Dr.   .' 

The  enclosure  was  £10,  which  I  was 
on  the  puint  of  returning  in  an  en- 
velope, indignant  at  the  unfeeling  let- 
ter which  accompanied  it;  but.  the  pale 
cheeks  of  my  wile  appealed  against  my 
pride,  ami  I  retained  it.  Recollecting 
the  reception  of  this  application,  as 

well  as  my  former  visit  to  Sir  ,  my 

heart  froze  at  the  idea  of  repeating  it. 
To  what  will  not  misfortune  compel  a 
man  !    I  determined  to  call  upon  Sir 

 ;  to  insist  on  being  shown  to  him. 

I  set  out  for  tliis  purpose,  without  tell- 
ing my  errand  to  my  wife,  who  was 
confined  to  her  bed,  and  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health.  It  was  a  tine  morning, 
or  noon  ;  all  that  I  passed  seemed  hap- 
py ;  tlieir  sjiirits  exhilarated  by  tlie 
genial  weatlier,  and  sustained  by  the 
successlul  ]>n)secution  of  business.  My 
heart  was  fluttering  beneath  the  pres- 
sure of  anticipated  disappointment.  I 
was  going  in  the  spirit  of  a  forlorn 
hojie  ;  with  the  determination  to  make 
the  (ittempt ;  to  know  that  even  this 
door  was  sliut  against  me.    My  knees 

trembled  beneath  me  as  I  entered  

Place,  and  saw    elegant  equipages 


standing  at  the  doors  of  most  of  the 
magnificent  houses,  which  seemed  to 
frown  off  such  wretched  individuals  us 
myself.  How  could  I  ever  muster  re- 
solution enough,  I  thought,  to  ascend 
the  steps,  and  knock  and  ring  in  a  suf- 
ficiently authoritative  manner  to  be 
attended  to  ?  It  is  laughable  to  relate, 
but  I  could  not  refrain  from  .stepping 
into  a  by-street,  and  getting  a  glass  of 
some  cordial  spirit  to  give  me  firmness. 

At  length  I  ventured  again  into  

Place,  and  found  Sir  's  house  on  the 

opposite  side.  There  was  no  one  to  be 
seen  but  some  footmen  in  undress,  lol- 
ling at  the  dining-room  window,  and 
making  tlieir  remarks  on  passers-by.  I 
drea<ied  these  fellows  as  much  as  their 
master !  It  was  no  use  indulging  in 
thoughts  of  that  kind  ;  so  I  crossed 
over,  and  lifting  the  knocker,  made  a 
decided  application  of  it,  and  pulled 
the  bell  witli  what  I  fancied  was  a  sud- 
den jerk.  The  summons  was  answered 
by  tlie  porter,  who,  seeing  nothing  but 
a  plain  pedestrian,  kept  hold  of  the 
door,  and  leaning  against  the  door-post, 
asked  me  what  were  ray  commands. 

'Is  Sir  at  home?' 

'Ye— es,'  said  the  fellow. 

'  Can  he  be  spoken  to  ?' 

'  I  think  he  can't,  for  he  wasn't  home 
till  six  o'clock  this  morning  from  the 
Duchess  of  's.' 

'Can  I  wait  for  him?  and  will  you 
show  him  this  card,'  said  I,  tendering 
it  to  him— 'and  say  I  have  particular 
business?" 

'  Couldn't  look  in  again  at  four,  could 
you?'  he  inquired. 

'  No,  sir,'  I  replied  ;  'my  business  is 
urgent— I  shall  wait  now.' 

He  opened  the  door  for  me,  and  call- 
ed to  a  servant  to  show  me  into  the 
anteoliamber,  saying,  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  to  wait  an  hour  or  two,  as 

Sir  was  only  .inst  getting  up,  and 

would  be  an  hour  at  his  breakfast.  He 
left  me,  saying  he  would  send  my  card 
up  to  his  master.  My  spirits  were 
agitated  with  having  forced  my  way 
thus  far  through  the  frozen  island  of 
English  aristocr.ncy,  and  I  .sat  down 
determined  to  wait  till  I  was  summon- 
ed up  to  Sir  .    I  could  hear  several 

equipages  dashing  up  to  the  door,  and 
tlie  visitors  tliey  brought  were  always 
shown  up  immediately.  I  rung  tlie 
bell  and  asked  a  servant  why  I  was  suf- 
fered tcj  wait  so  long,  as  Sir  was 

visible  now? 

"Pon  honour,  I  don't  know  indeed,' 
said  the  fellow,  shutting  the  door. 

I  resumed  my  scat,  then  walked  to 
and  fro,  and  sat  down  again.  Soon 
afterwards  I  heard  the  French  valet 
oi  dering  the  carriage  to  be  in  readiue.ss 
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in  half  an  hour.  I  rung  again ;  the 
same  servant  answered.  He  walked 
into  the  room,  and  standing  near  me, 
asked  what  I  wanted.     '  Show  me  up 

Sir  ,  for  I  shall  wait  no  longer,' 

said  I. 

'  Can't,  sir,  indeed,'  he  replied. 

'Has  my  card  been  shown  to  Sir 
 ?  I  inquired. 

'  I'll  ask  the  porter  if  he  gave  it  to 
Sir  's  valet,'  he  replied. 

About  ten  minutes  afterwards  a  car- 
riage drove  up  ;  there  was  a  bustle  on 
the  stairs,  and  in  the  liall.    I  heard  a 

voice  saying,  '  If  Lord  calls,  tell 

him  I  am  gone  to  liis  house  ;'  in  a  few 
moments, 'the  steps  of  the  carriage  were 
let  down — the  carriage  drove  off— and 
all  was  quiet.    Once  more,  I  rung. 

'  Is  Sir  •  noiD  at  liberty  ?' 

'Oh!  he's  gone  out,  sir,'  said  the 
same  servant,  wlio  had  twice  before  an- 
swered my  summons.  The  valet  en- 
tered.   I  asked  him  why  I  had  not  seen 

Sir  ?   I  was  given  to  understand 

that  my  card  had  been  sliown  tlie 
Baronet— that  he  said,  '  I've  no  time  to 
attend  to  this  person,'  or  words  to  that 
effect— and  had  left  his  house  without 
deigning  to  notice  me  !  Without  ut- 
tering more  than  'Show  me  the  door, 
sir,' to  the  servant,  I  took  my  depar- 
ture, determined  to  perisli  rather  than 
make  a  second  application.  To  antici- 
pate my  narrative,  I  may  state  that, 

ten  years  afterwards.  Sir  ,  wlio  hacl 

become  addicted  to  gambling,  lost  all 
his  property,  and  died  of  .m  apoplectic 
seizure,  brought  on  by  a  paroxysm  of 
fury  1  Thus  did  Providence  reward  this 
unfeeh'ng  man. 

I  walked  about  the  town  for  hours, 
endeavouring  to  wear  off  that  air  of 
sorrow  wliicli  had  been  occasioned  by 
my  reception  at  Sir  's.  Some- 
thing must  Vie  done,  anil  that  iiiime- 
dia'ely  ;  for  starvation  was  now  before 
US.  I  could  tliiiik  of  but  two  quarters 
where  I  could  apply  for  a  teuipoiary 
relief.  I  resolved  to  write  a  note  to  a 
cel'.-brated  and  successful  brother  prac- 
tioner,  stating  my  necessities  —  ac- 
quainting bim  with  my  circumstances, 
and  soliciting  the  favour  of  a  temjior- 
ary  accommodation  of  a  few  pounds — 
twenty  was  tlie  sutn  I  named.  I  wrote 
the  letterat  a  coffee-house,  and  return- 
ed home.  I  spent  all  that  evening  in 
attempting  to  picture  to  myself  the 
reception  it  woulil  meet  with.  I  tried 
U>  jiot  myself  in  the  place  of  him  I  harl 
written  to,  and  fancy  the  feelings  with 
which  I  sliould  receive  a  similar  ap- 
plication. I  need  not  tantalise  the 
reailer.  After  nearly  a  fortnight's  sus- 
p«7i3e,  I  received  the  following  rejily 
to  my  letter.    I  give  it  vrhalim,  after 


premising,  that  the  writer  of  it  was  at 
that  time  making  about  £10,000  or 
£12,000  a-year  :— 

'.  .  encloses  a  trifle  (one  ^!n«ea)  to 
Dr.  —  ;  wishes  it  may  be  sei-viceable ; 
but  must  say,  that  when  young  men  at- 
tempt a  station  in  life  without  compet- 
ent tunds  to  meet  it,  they  oaunot  won- 
der if  they  fail. 

■  —  Square.' 

The  other  quarter  was  old  Mr.  G  , 

our  Indian  lodger.  Though  an  eccen- 
tric man,  shunning  all  company,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  favourite  black  servant, 
1  thought  he  might  yet  be  liberal.  As 
he  was  something  of  a  character,  I 
must  be  allowed  a  word  about  him,  in 
passing.  Though  he  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor  of  my  house,  I 
seldom  saw  him.  He  was  little  else 
than  a  bronze  fireside  fixture— all  day 
long  protected  from  the  intrusion  of 
drauglits  and  visitors,  which  annoyed 
ed  him,  by  a  huge  folding-screen — 
swathed,  mummy-like,  in  flannel  and 
furs — squalling  execrationsagainst  the 
chilly  English  climate— and  solacing 
himself  with  sleep,  caudle,  and  curry. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  listening  to  a 
strange  cluttering  and  most  melan- 
choly noise,  uttered  by  his  black  ser- 
vant—which I  understood  was  a  species 
of  Indian  song— evincing  his  satisfac- 
tion by  a  face  puckered  togetlier,  and 
beady  black  eyes,  glittering  with  the 
light  of  vertical  suns  :  thus  he  would 
sit  till  both  dropt  asleep.  He  was  very 
fond  of  this  servant  (whose  name  was 
Clinquabor,  or  something  of  that  sort), 
and  yet  would  kick  and  strike  him 
with  violence  on  the  slightest  occasion. 

Without  being  self  interested,  I  ac- 
knowledge, tliat  on  receiving  him  into 
our  house,  and  submitting  to  incon- 
veniences from  his  strange  fancies,  I 
had  calculated  on  his  proving  a  lucra- 
tive lodger.  I  was  much  mistaken  ;  he 
discouraged  my  visits,  by  evincing 
restlessness,  and  trepidation,  when- 
ever I  approached.  He  was  more  toler- 
ant of  my  wife's  visits;  but  to  her 
could  not  help  intimating  in  plain 
terms  that  he  had  no  idea  of  being 
'  drugged  to  death  by  his  landlord.' 
On  one  occasion  his  servant  came 
stuttering  with  agitation  into  my  room, 
that  '  hill  massa  wis  to  see— a — a  Doc- 
ta.'  I  found  him  suffering  from  heart- 
burn ;  submitted  to  his  asthmatic 
querulonsness  for  half  an  hour  ;  ijre- 
scribed  the  usual  remedies  ;  and  re- 
ceived a  guinea  ?— No,  a  curious,  ugly, 
and  useless  cane,  with  which  he  assur- 
ed me  he  had  once  kept  a  large  snake 
I  at  bay  !  On  another  occasion,  in  re- 
I  turn  for  sirjiilar  assistance,  he  dismis- 
I  Bed  nie  without  tendering  me  a  fee,  or 
anything  instead  of  it  :  but  sent  for 
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my  wife  dnritif;  the  afternoon,  and  pre- 
sented lier  with  a  liideous  craclted 
cliina  teapiit,  tlie  lid  fastenocl  with  a 
silver  chain,  and  the  lip  ol'  tlie  spout 
liearini;  uiarUs  of  an  ancient  fracture. 
He  was  exact  in  everything  lie  did,  he 
paid  his  rent  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  every  quarter  day,  as  long  as 
he  lived  with  me. 

Such  was  the  man  whoso  assistance 
I  had  determined  to  ask.  With  hesita- 
tion and  embarrassment,  I  stated  my 
circumstances.  He  fidgeted  sadly,  till 
I  cortcliided  almost  inarticulate  with 
agitation,  by  soliciting  the  Icjan  of 
£:300— offering  to  deposit  with  him  the 
lease  of  my  house  as  a  security  for 
what  he  might  advance  me. 

'  My  God  1'  he  exclaimed,  elevating 
liis  hamls. 

'  Would  you  favour  me  with  this 
sum,  Mr.  G  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  Ho  you  take  me,  doctor,  for  a  mo- 
ney-lender?' 

'No,  indeed,  sir  ;  but  for  an  obliging 
friend  as  well  as  lodger,  if  you  will  al- 
low me  the  lilierty.' 

'  Ha  !  you  tliink  me  a  rich  old  hunks 
come  from  India,  to  fling  his  gold  at 
every  one  he  sees  ?' 

'  May  I  beg  an  answer,  sir?"  said  I. 

'  I  cannot  lend  it  you,  doctor,'  he  re- 
plied, and  bowed  me  to  the  door.  I 
rushed  down  stairs,  almost  gnashing 
my  teetii'  with  fury.  The  Deity  seemed 
to  have  marked  me  with  a  curse.  No 
one  would  listen  to  me  ! 

Next  day  my  rent  was  due  ;  which, 

with  Mr.  G  's  rent,  and  tlie  savings 

of  parsimony,  I  contrived  to  meet. 

Then  came  old  L  !    Good  God  ! 

what  were  my  feelings  when  I  saw  him 
liobble  up  to  my  door.  I  civilly  as- 
sured him,  with  a  quaking  heart,  but 
with  the  calmness  of  despair,  tliat 
tliougli  it  was  not  convenient  t"-day, 
he  should  have  it  in  the  morning  of 
next  day.  His  greedy,  Jewish  eye 
seeineil  to  dart  into  my  soul.  He  re- 
tired, apparently  .satislled,  and  I  al- 
most blessed  him  on  luy  knees  for  his 
forbearance. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  two  days  af- 
ter Christmas,  that  my  dear  Kinily 
came  down  stairs  after  her  conline- 
ment.  Thcnigh  pale,  she  looked  love- 
ly, and  her  loudness  for  me  seemed  re- 
doubled. By  way  of  honouring  the 
season,  and  welcoming  my  wile  down 
stairs,  in  spite  of  my  embarrassments, 
I  expended  my  last  guinea  in  jirovid- 
ing  a  comfortable  dinner,  sucli  as  I 
had  not  sat  down  to  for  many  a  week. 
The  table  was  set  :  the  small  but  sa- 
voury roast  beef  was  on  ;  and  I  was 
drawing  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  port, 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  1  | 


almost  fainted  at  the  sound.  The  ser- 
vant answered  the  door,  and  two  men 
entered  tlie  jiarlour,  holding  a  slip  of 
parcliinent  in  their  hands. 

'  In  God's  name,  who  are  yon  ?— 
what  brings  you  here?'  I  inquired, 
while  my  wife  .sat  trembling,  and  look- 
ing faint. 

'  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  :3 
named  here  T  inquired  one  of  the  men, 
in  a  civil  yet  coiniiassiunate  tone — 

showing  me  a  lorit  issued  by  old  L  

for  the  money  I  owed  him  1  My  wife 
saw  my  agitation,  and  the  servant  ar- 
rived in  time  to  preserve  her  from  fall- 
ing, for  she  had  fainted.  I  had  her 
carried  to  bed,  and  was  permitted  to 
wait  by  her  bedside  a  few  moments; 
wdien,  more  dead  than  alive,  I  surrend- 
ered myself  into  the  hands  of  the  of- 
ticers.  '  Lord,  sir,"  .said  they  as  I 
walked  between  them,  '  this  here  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing,  d'ye  see — thof 
it's  hard,  too,  to  leave  one's  dinner  and 
one's  wife  so  sudden  1  But  you'llsoon 
get  bailed— and  then  there's  a  little 
time  for  turning  in  !'  I  answered  not 
a  syllable— for  I  felt  suffocated.  Bail 
—where  was  I — a  jioor,  starving  phy- 
sician to  apply  for  it  ?  Even  if  I  could 
find  it,  would  it  not  be  uniniiicipled 
to  take  their  security  when  I  had  no 
means  of  meeting  the  claim  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  poxtponing  the  evil  .lay, 
to  aggravate  its  horrors  ?  I  shall  never 
forget  that  half-hour,  if  I  were  to  live 
a  thousand  years.  I  fell  as  if  I  were 
step]iing  into  my  grave.  My  heart  was 
withered  witliin  me. 

A  few  hours  beheld  me  the  despair- 
ing occupant  of  the  back  attic  of  a 
sponging-hnuse  near  Leicester  Square. 
Tlie  weather  was  inclement,  yet  no  lire 
was  allowed  one  who  had  not  a  far- 
thing to  pay  for  it— since  I  liad  slijiped 
the  only  money  I  had— three  shillings 
—  into  tlie  pocket  of  my  wife  at  part- 
ing. Had  it  not  been  for  my  Emily 
and  my  child,  I  think  I  should  have 
)iut  an  end  to  my  existence  ;  for  to 
prifii'ii  I  iiiitst  30— if  there  was  no  mira- 
cle to  save  me  ;  and  what  was  to  be- 
come of  Emily  and  her  little  one? 
Jewels  she  had  none  to  pawn— my 
bonks  had  nearly  all  disappeared— the 
remnants  of  our  furnitnie  were  not 
worth  selling.  I  was  nearly  frantic 
when  I  thought  of  this.  I  sat  up  all 
night  without  fire  or  candle  (I'or  the 
wretch  in  whose  custody  I  was,  sus- 
pected I  had  money  with  me,  and 
would  not  part  with  it)  till  nearly 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I 
fell  asleep.  How  long  1  continued  sol 
know  not ;  for  I  was  roused  from  a 
dream  by  some  one  embracing  me,  and 
kissing  my  lijis  and  forehead.   It  was 
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my  Emily !  who,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
having  found  out  where  I  was,  liad 
hnrried  to  bring  me  the  news  of  re- 
lease ;  for  she  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing £300  from  our  lodger,  which  I  had 
in  vain  solicited.  We  returned  home 
immediately.  I  hastened  to  our  lodger 
to  e.xpress  the  mosteuthusiastic  thanks. 
He  listened  without  interruption,  and 
then  replied — 'I  would  ratlier  have 
your  note  of  hand,  sir.'  Almost  choked 
with  mortification  at  receiving  such  an 
unfeeling  rebuff,  I  gave  him  what  he 
asked,  expecting  notiiing  more  tlian 

that  he  would  act  the  part  of  old  L  . 

He  did  not  trouble  me. 

The  few  pounds  above  what  was  due 

to  our  creditor  L  ,  sufficed  to  meet 

some  of  our  more  pressing  exigencies  ; 
but,  as  they  disappeared,  my  prospects 
became  darker  than  ever.  Tlie  distress 
which  recent  occurrences  had  occasion- 
ed, threw  my  wife  into  a  nervous,  hy- 
sterical state,  which  added  to  my  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  her  infant  was  pining 
away.  Where  noiu  were  we  to  look  for 
help?  We  had  a  new  creditor,  to  a 
serious  amount,  in  Jlr.  G  ,  our  lod- 
ger ;  whatever  might  be  the  extremity 
of  our  distress,  applying  to  him  was 
out  nf  the  question  ;  nay,  it  would  be 
well  if  he  proved  a  lenient  creditor. 
The  liatefiil  annuity  was  again  becom- 
ing doe.    It  pressed  like  an  incubus  on 

us.    The  form  of  old  L  flitted 

aronnd  os,  as  thougli  it  were  a  fiend, 
goading  us  on  to  destruction.  I  must 
often  liave  raved  in  niy  sleep  ;  for  more 
than  once  I  was  woke  by  my  wife 
clinging  to  me,  and  exclaiming,  in  ter- 
rified acc:euts,  'Oh,  husli  don't,  for 

Heaven's  sake,  .say  so  !' 

To  add  to  my  misery,  she  and  the  in- 
fant began  to  keep  their  bed  ;  and  our 
lodger  began  to  fail  rapidly.  I  was  in 
daily  attendance  on  him  ;  but  could  not 
expect  a  fee,  as  I  was  his  debtor  to  a 
large  amount.  I  had  three  patients 
who  paid  me  regularly,  but  only  one 
was  a  daily  patient ;  and  I  was  obliged 
to  lay  by,  out  of  these  incomings,  a 

portion  to  meet  my  rent  ami  L  's 

annuity.  Every  one  in  the  house,  and 
my  few  acquaintances  witliout,  ex- 
pre.ssed  commiseration  at  my  wrptclied 
appearance.  I  was  worn  almost  to  a 
skeleton  ;  and  when  I  looked  in  tlie 
glass,  my  hullow  looks  startled  uie. 
My  fears  magnified  the  illness  of  my 
wife.  The  world  seemed  melting  away 
from  nie  into  gloom. 

My  tliou;;lits  s<:emed  to  he  perpetual- 
ly occupied  with  tlie  image  ofacliurcli- 
yard,  wet  and  cold  witti  the  storms  of 
winter.  Oh,  that  I,  and  iny  wife  and 
child,  I  have  sometimes  thonglit,  were 
Sleeping  in  oar  long  home  1  Wliy  were 


we  brouglit  into  the  world  ?— why  did 
my  nature  prompt  me  to  seek  my  pro- 
sent  station  in  society  ?— for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  me  to  the  dreadful 
condition  of  him  of  old,  whose  only 
consolation  from  his  friends  was — Curse 
God,  and  die  !  Wliat  had  we  done— 
wliat  had  our  forefathers  done — tliat 
Providence  should  thus  frown  on  us, 
thwarting  everything  we  attempted? 

Fortune  at  last  seemed  tired  of  per- 
.secuting  me  ;  and  my  affairs  took  a  fa- 
vouralile  turn  when  least  I  expected  it. 
About  eight  o'clock  one  evening  in 
March,  I  was  walking  down  tlie  Hay- 
market,  in  a  disconsolate  mood,  in 
search  of  some  shop  where  I  might  exe- 
cute a  commission  for  my  wife.  Tlio 
neighbourliood  in  front  of  the  Opera- 
house  door  exhibited  the  usual  scene  of 
uproar,  arising  from  clashing  carriages. 
I  was  standing  at  the  bo.x-door,  watcli- 
ing,  with  sickening  feelings,  the  com- 
pany descend  from  their  carriages, 
when  the  cry  was  heard  from  the  centre 
of  the  crowd  of  coaches—'  Run  for  a 
doctor  !'  I  rushed  to  the  spot  announc- 
ing my  profession.  I  soon  made  my 
way  to  tlie  open  door  of  a  carriage, 
from  which  issued  the  moauings  of  a 
female,  in  great  agony.  The  accident 
was  tliis  :  A  young  lady  had  stretched 
her  arm  through  the  open  window  of 
the  carriage  conveying  her  to  the  opera, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  onu 
of  her  companions  a  brilliant  illumina- 
tion of  one  of  the  opposite  houses.  At 
that  nstant  their  coachman,  dashing 
forward  to  gain  the  space  opposite  the 
box-door,  shot,  with  velocity  and  with- 
in an  hairbreadth  distance,  past  a  re- 
tiring carriage.  The  consequence  was 
inevitable  :  a  sudden  shriek  announced 
the  dislocation  of  the  young  lady's 
slioulder,  and  the  shocking  laceration 
of  the  fore-arm  and  hand.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  tlie  carriage-door,  the  sufl'erer 
was  lying  motionless  in  the  arms  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  a  young  lady, 
both  of  them  agitated.  It  was  the  Earl 
of  and  his  two  daughters.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  carriage,  I  placed  my 
fair  patient  in  such  a  position  as  would 
prevent  her  sutlering  more  tlian  was 
necessary  from  tlie  motion  of  the  carri- 
age—despatclied  one  of  tlie  servants  for 
Mr.  Cline,  to  meet  us  on  our  arrival, 
and  tlieii  the  coachman  was  ordered  to 
drive  home  as  fast  as  possilile.  I  need 
not  say  more  tliaii  tluit,  by  Mr.  Cline's 
skill,  tlie  dislocation  was  n-duced,  and 
the  wounded  hand  and  arm  dressed.  I 
prescribed  what  medicines  were  neces- 
sary—received a  check  f(n'  ten  guineas 
from  the  Karl,  accompanied  with  fer- 
vent thanks  for  my  prompt  attentions, 
and  was  requested  to  call  as  early  as 
possible  next  morning. 
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As  soon  as  I  had  left  Iiis  lordsln'p's 
door,  I  shot  homewai-d.  My  good  for- 
tune was  ahiKist  too  much  for  mc.  I 
could  scarce  re|iressiiiy  emotiiiiis,  but 
felt  an  inclination  to  relieve  myself,  by 
singing,  shonti)ig,  or  committing  some 
other  such  extravagance.  I  arrived  at 
home  in  a  few  minutes,  and  rushed  up- 
stairs, joy  glittering  in  my  eyes,  to 
communicate  my  good  fortune  to  my 
wife,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  door  of  professional  success  seemed 
leally  opened  to  us.  How  tenderly  she 
tried  to  moderate  my  expectations, 
without  depressing  my  spirits  !  I  did 
feel  damped,  when  I  recollected  tlie  in- 
cident of  my  introduction  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam — — ,  and  its  abrupt  termination. 
This  seemed  a  different  affair  ;  and  the 
event  proved  that  my  expectations 
were  not  ill-founded. 

I  continued  in  constant  attendance 
on  my  fair  patient,  who  was  a  lovely 
girl ;  and,  by  unremitting  attentions, 
so  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  Earl 
and  the  family,  that  the  Countess,  wlio 
had  long  been  an  invalid,  was  commit- 
ted to  my  care,  as  that  of  the  family 
physician.  I  need  hardly  say,  tliat 
my  services  were  nobly  remunerated  ; 
and  having  succeeded  in  securing  the 
contidence  of  tlie  family,  it  was  not 
many  weeks  before  I  had  the  hononi'  of 
visiting  one  or  two  of  their  connections 
of  rank  !  and  I  felt  conscious  that  I  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  lucrative 
practice.  With  joy  unutterable,  I  con- 
trived to  be  ready  for  our  half-yearly 
tormentor,  old  L— —  ;  and  surprised 
him,  by  asking,  with  an  easy  air— oh, 
the  luxury  of  that  moment !— when  he 
wished  for  a  return  of  his  principal. 
He  was  not  desirous  of  losing  such  in- 
terest as  I  was  paying  ! 

I  had  seen  too  much  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  adversity  to  suffer  the  dawn  of 
good  fortune  to  elate  me  into  too  great 
contidence.  I  husbanded  my  resources 
with  economy,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  pay  my  way,  and  stand 
fair  with  all  my  creditors.  Oh,  the 
rapture  of  being  able  to  pay  every  one 
his  own  I  My  Emily  appeared  in  that 
society  which  she  was  born  to  orna- 
ment;  and  we  numbered  several  fami- 
lies of  high  respectability  among  our 
friends.  As  is  usual  in  such  ca.ses, 
whenever  accident  threw  me  in  the 
way  of  those  who  formerly  scowled  on 
nie  contemptuously,  I  was  received 
with  civility.  The  physician  who  sent 
me  the  donation  of  a  guinea,  I  wet  in 
consultation,  and  made  his  cheeks  tin- 
gle, by  returning  him  the  loan  he  had 
advanced  mel 

In  four  years  from  the  occurrence  at 
the  Haymarket,  I  contrived  to  pay  old 


L  his  £3,000  (though  he  did  not 

live  a  month  after  signing  the  receipt) 
and  thus  escaped  for  ever  from  the 
faiigs  of  the  money-lenders.  A  word 
or  two  about  our  Indian  lodger.  He 
died  eighteen  months  after  the  accident 
I  have  been  relating.  His  sole  heir  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  ;  and  much  to 
my  surpri.se  and  gratilication,  in  a  codi- 
cil to  old  Mr.  G  's  will,  I  was  left  a 

legacy  of  £2,000,  including  the  £300  he 
had  lent  me,  saying,  it  was  some  return 
for  the  attention  he  had  received  from 
us  since  he  had  been  our  lodger,  and  as 
a  mark  of  his  approbation  of  the  vir- 
tuous principles  by  which  he  had  al- 
ways perceived  our  conduct  to  be 
actuated. 

Twelve  years  from  this  period,  my 
income  amounted  to  between  £3,000 
and  £4,000  a-year  ;  and  as  my  family 
was  increasing,  I  thought  my  means 
warranted  a  more  extensive  establish- 
ment. I  removed  into  a  large  house, 
and  set  \x\^  my  carriage. 

CHAP.  11— Cancer. 
One  often  hears  of  the  great  firmness 
of  tlie  female  sex,  and  their  powers  of 
enduring  a  degree  of  physical  pain, 
which  would  break  down  the  strength 
of  man.  An  interesting  exemplihca- 
tion  of  this  remark  will  be  found  in  the 
narrative  immediately  following.  The 
event  made  a  strong  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  I  thought  it  worthy  of  an 
entry  in  my  Diary. 
I  had  for  months  been  in  attendance 

on  a  Mrs.  St  ,  a  young  married  lady 

of  considerable  fortune,  who  was  the 
victim  of  that  scourge  of  the  female  sex, 
a  cancer.  To  great  personal  attractions, 
she  added  sweetness  of  disposition  ; 
and  the  fortitude  with  which  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  agonising  inroads  of  her 
malady,  with  her  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  such  temporary  alleviations  as 
her  medical  attendants  could  supply, 
contributed  to  inspire  me  with  a  lively 
interest  in  her  fate.  I  can  conscien- 
tiously say,  that,  during  the  whole  of 
my  attendance,  I  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint fall  from  her,  nor  witnessed  any 
indications  of  irritability.  I  found  her, 
one  morning,  stretched  on  the  sofa  in 
the  drawing-room  ;  and,  though  her 
pallid  features  evinced  the  agony  she 
was  suffering,  on  my  inquiring  what 
sort  of  a  night  she  bad  passed,  she  re- 
plied, in  H  calm  tone.  Oil,  doctor,  I 
have  had  a  dreadful  night !  but  I  am 

glad  Captain  St  was  not  with  me ; 

for  it  would  have  maiie  him  wretched.' 
At  that  moment,  a  Haxeii-haired  boy, 
her  lirst  and  only  child,  came  running 
into  the  room,  his  laughing  eyes  glit- 
tering with  merriment.   I  took  him  ou 
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my  knee  and  amused  him  with  my 
watch,  that  he  might  not  disturb  his 
mother.  The  poor  sufferer,  after  gaz- 
ing ou  him  with  au  air  of  fondness, 
covered  her  eyes  witli  her  hand,  and  I 
saw  the  tears  trickling  through  her 
fingers;  but  she  uttered  not  a  word. 
There  was  the  mother  !  The  malignity 
of  her  disorder  rendered  an  operation 
inevitable.  The  surgeon  who,  with 
myself,  was  in  attendance  on  her,  feel- 
ingly communicated  the  intelligence, 
and  asked  whether  she  thought  sheliad 
fortitude  enough  to  submit  to  an  oper- 
ation? She  assured  hira,  with  a  smile 
of  resignation,  that  she  had  for  some 
time  been  expecting  as  much,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  submit  to  it  on 
two  conditions— thather  husband  (who 
was  then  at  sea)  should  not  be  inform- 
ed of  it  till  it  was  over;  and  that,  dur- 
ing the  operation,  she  should  not  be 
bound  or  blindfolded.  Her  decisive 
manner  convinced  me  that  remon- 
strance would  be  useless.  Sir  

looked  at  me  with  a  doubtful  air.  She 
observed  it,  and  said,  '  I  see  what  you 

are  thinking.  Sir  ;  but  I  hope  to 

show  you  that  a  woman  has  more  cour- 
age than  you  seem  willing  to  give  her 
credit  for.'  After  the  surgeon  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  latter  condition— to 
which  he  had  demurred — a  day  was 
fixed  for  the  operation— subject  to  Mrs. 

8t  's  state  of  health.    Wlien  the 

Wednesday  arrived,  it  was  with  agita- 
tion that  I  entered  Sir  's  carriage, 

in  company  with  himself  and  his  pupil, 

Mr.  .     I  could    scarce   avoid  a 

nervous  tremor  when  I  saw  the  servant 
place  the  operating-case  in  the  carriage. 
'Are  you  sure  you  have  everything 

ready,  Mr.  T    inquired  Sir  , 

with  a  business-like  air,  which  irritated 
me.  On  being  assured  of  the  affirma- 
tive, and  after  casting  his  eye  over  the 
case  of  instruments,  to  make  assurance 
donbly  sure,  we  drove  off.    We  arrived 

at  Jlrs.  St  'a  about  two  o'clock  in 

the  afternoon,  and  were  ushered  into 
the  room  in  which  the  operation  was  to 
be  performed— a  back  parlour,  the  win- 
dow of  which  looked  into  a  garden. 
The  glimpse  I  caught  of  the  disordered 
countenance  of  the  servant,  as  he  re- 
tired after  showing  us  into  tlie  room, 
disconcerted  me;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  interest  I  felt  in  t!ie  fate  of  tlie 
lovely  sufferer,  I  had  an  abhorrence  for 
the  o[)erativc  Jiart  of  tlie  Jirofession, 
which  many  years  of  practice  did  not 
remove.  Arrangements  being  com- 
pletetl— consisting  of  a  hateful  array  of 
instrnments,  clotlis,  sponge,  warm  wa- 
ter, itc— a  message  was  .sent  to  Jlrs. 

St  ,  to  inform  lic  r  all  was  ready. 

Sir           was  making  jocular  and 


I  very  well-timed  allusions  to  my  agitat- 
ed air  when  the  door  was  opened,  and 

Mrs.  St  entered,  followed  by  her 

two  attendants.  Her  step  was  firm, 
her  air  composed, and  her  pale  features 
irradiated  with  a  smile  -sad  as  the 
twilight  of  October.  She  was  then 
twenty-six  or  seven  years  of  age — and, 
under  all  the  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed,  look- 
ed a  beautiful  woman.  Her  hair  was 
light  auburn,  and  hung  neglectedly 
over  a  forehead  and  neck  white  as  mar- 
ble. Her  features  were  regular— her 
nose  and  mouth  exquisitely  chiselled— 
and  her  complexion  fair,  almost  to 
transpai-ency.  A  large  shawl  was 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  she 
wore  a  white  muslin  dressing-gown. 
And  was  it  this  beautiful  being  who 
was  doomed  to  writhe  beneath  the  tor- 
ture of  the  operating  knife?  My  heart 
ached.  A  decanter  of  port  wine  and 
some  glasses  were  placed  on  a  table 
near  the  window  ;  she  beckoned  me  to- 
wards it,  and  was  going  to  speak. 

'  Allow  me,  my  dear  madam,  to  poui- 
you  a  glass  of  wine,'  said  I — or  rather 
faltered. 

'  If  it  would  do  me  good,  doctor,'  she 
whispered.  She  barely  touched  the 
glass  with  her  lips,  and  handed  one  to 
me,  saying,  with  assumed  cheerfulness, 
'  Come,  doctor,  I  see  you  need  it  as 
much  as  I  do.  Yes,  doctor,'  she  con- 
tinued, '  you  are  very  kind  and  feeling 
to  me.'  When  I  had  set  down  the  glas.s, 
she  continued,  '  Dear  doctor,  do  forgive 
a  woman's  weakness,  and  try  if  you  can 
hold  this  letter,  which  I  received  yes- 
terday from  Captain  ,  and  in  which 

he  speaks  very  fondly,  so  that  my  eyes 
may  rest  on  his  dear  handwriting  all 
the  while  I  am  sitting  here,  without 
being  noticed  by  any  one  else— will 
you?' 

'  Madam,  you  must  really  excuse  me 
— it  will  agitate  you — I  must  beg'— — 

'  You  are  mistaken,'  she  replied,  'it 
will  rather  compose  me.    And  if  I 

should'  expire,  she  was  going  to 

have  said— but  her  tongue  refused  ut- 
terance. Slie  then  put  the  letter  into 
my  hand— hers  was  icy  cold,  and  clam- 
my—but  I  did  not  perceive  it  tremble. 

'In  return,  madam,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  hold  your  hand  during  the 
operation.' 

'  What— you  fear  me,  doctor?'  she 
replied,  with  a  smile,  but  did  not  re- 
fuse my  rer|ucst.    At  this  moment.  Sir 

 approached  ns  with  a  cheerful  air, 

saying,  'Well,  madam,  is  your  tete-ii- 
tete  liiiished ?  I  want  to  get  this  mat- 
ter over,  and  give  you  pel  iimiient ease.' 
I  do  not  think  there  ever  lived  a  pro- 
fessional mnn  who  could  speak  with 
Buch  au  a.-iouriiiy  air  us  bir  1 
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'I  am  rearly,  Sir  .  Are  tlie  ser- 
vants,sent  out?"  she  inquired  from  one 
oftlie  wometi  present. 

'  Yes,  niu'lam,'  slie  replied,  in  tears. 

'And  my  little  Harry?'  Mrs.  St  

asked.  She  was  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

'  Then  lam  prepared,'  said  she,  and 
sat  dosvn  in  lier  cliair.  One  of  tlie  at- 
tendants removed  tlie  sliawl  from  lier 

shoulders,  and   Mrs.  St  herself, 

with  perfect  comjiosure,  assisted  in 
displacing  as  much  of  her  dress  as  was 

necessary.    She  then  suffered  Sir  

to  place  her  on  the  corner  side  of  the 
chair,  with  her  left  arm  thrown  over 
the  back  of  it,  and  her  face  looking  over 
her  left  shoulder.  She  gave  me  her 
right  hand  ;  and,  with  my  left,  I  endea- 
voured to  hold  Captain  St  's  letter, 

as  she  had  desired.  She  smiled  sweet- 
ly, as  if  to  assure  me  of  her  fortitude  : 
and  there  was  something  so  affecting 
in  the  expression  of  her  blue  eyes,  that 
it  almost  broke  my  heart.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  smile  as  long  as  I  live !  Half 
closing  her  eyes,  she  fixed  them  on  the 
letter  I  held— aud  did  not  once  remove 
them  till  all  was  over.  Nothing  could 
console  me  at  this  trying  moment,  but 
a  conviction  of  the  consummate  skill  of 

Sir  ,  who  now,  with  a  calm  eye  aud 

a  steady  hand,  commenced  the  opera- 
tion. At  the  instant  of  the  first  inci- 
sion, her  frame  quivered  with  a  shud- 
der, and  her  cheeks  became  ashy  pale. 
I  prayed  that  she  might  faint,  so  that 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  operation  might 
be  got  over  wliile  she  was  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  It  was  not  the  case,  her 
eyes  continued  riveted,  in  one  burning 
gaze  of  fondness,  on  the  beloved  hand- 
writing of  her  husband  ;  and  she  moved 
not  a  limb,  nor  uttered  more  than  an 
occasional  sigh,  during  the  protracted 
and  painful  operation.  When  tLe  last 
bandage  hail  been  applied,  she  whisper- 
ed almost  inarticulately,  '  Is  it  all  over, 
doctor  ?' 

'Yes,  madam,'  I  replied,  'and  we 
are  going  to  carry  you  up  to  bed.' 

'No,  no— I  think  lean  walk— I  will 
try,'  said  she,  and  endeavoured  to  rise  ; 

but  on  Sir  assuring  her  that  tlie 

motion  might  induce  fatal  conse- 
quences, she  desisted,  and  we  carried 
her  in  the  chair,  up  to  bed.  The  in- 
stant he  had  laid  lier  down  she  swooned 
— and  continued  so  long  insensible, 

that  Sir  held  a  looking-glass  over 

her  mouth  and  nostrils,  apprehensive 
that  the  vital  energies  had  sunk  under 
the  struggle.  She  recovered,  however ; 
and  under  tlie  influence  of  an  opiate 
drauglit,  slept  for  hours. 

•  HI  «  •  * 

Mrs.  St  recovered,  though  slow- 


ly; and  I  attended  her  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  till  she  could  be  removed 
to  the  sea-side.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
an  observation  she  made  at  the  last 
visit  I  paid  her.  She  was  alluding,  one 
morning,  delicately,  to  the  disMgure- 
nient  she  had  suffered.  I,  of  course, 
said  all  that  was  soothing. 

'Hut,  doctor,  my  hmband'  said 

she  suddenly,  while  a  criin.son  mantled 
on  her  cheek — adding,  after  a  pause,  '  I 
think  St  will  love  me  yet  1' 


CHAP.  Ill— The  Dentist  and  the 

Comedian. 

FniDAV,  IS — .   A  ludicrous  con- 

tre-temps  happened  to-day,  which  I 
wish  I  could  describe  as  forcibly  as  it 

struck  me.    llr.  ,  the  well-known 

comedian,  with  whom  I  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  after  having  suffered  so 
severely  from  the  toothache  as  to  be 
prevented,  for  two  evenings,  from  tak- 
ing his  part  in  the  play,  sent,  undermy 

direction,  for  Monsieur  ,  a  dentist, 

then  recently  imported  from  France. 
While  1  was  sitting  with  my  friend, 
endeavouring  to  '  screw  his  courage  up 
to  the  sticking  place,' Monsieur  arriv- 
ed, furnished  with  the  'tools  of  his 
craft.'  The  comedian  sat  down  with  a 
rueful  visage,  and  eyed  the  dentisfs 
formidable  preparations  with  a  discon- 
certed air.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken  my 
.station  behind,  to  hold  the  patient's 
head,  the  gum  was  lanced  without 
much  ado  ;  but  as  the  doomed  tooth 
was  a  formidable  broad-rooted  molar, 
Monsieur  prepared  for  a  vigorous  effort. 
He  was  just  commencing  the  dreadful 
wrench,  when  he  relaxed  his  hold,  re- 
tired a  step  or  two  from  his  patient, 
and  burst  into  a  lit  of  laughter!  Up 
started  the  astounded  comedian,  and, 
with  clenched  lists,  demanded  furious- 
ly, 'What  the  ^  he  meant  by  such 

conduct?'  The  bewhiskered  foreigner 
continued  standing  at  a  distance,  .still 
so  convulsed  with  laughter  as  to  disre- 
gard the  menacing  movements  of  his 
patient;  and  exclaiming,  'Ah,  mon 
Uieu  !— vergood— ver  good— bien  !  ha, 
ha  1— Be  Gar,  Monsieur,  you  pull  one 

such  d  queer,  extraordinaire  conii- 

que  face — be  Gar,  like  one  big  liddle  !* 
or  words  to  that  effect.    The  dentist 

was  right ;  Mr.  's  features  were  odd 

enough  at  all  times  ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion,  they  suffered  such  excruciat- 
ing ctnitortions— sucli  a  stiauge  jnick- 
ering  together  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks, 
aud  upturning  of  the  eyes,  tliat  it  was 
ten  thoiisanil  times  more  laughable 
than  any  artilicially  distorted  features 
with  which  he  used  to  set  Drury  Lana 
in  a  roar  1— Oh  that  a  painter  liad  been 
present  I — There  was,  on  one  side,  luy 
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friend,  standing  in  a  menacing  atti- 
tude, with  both  lists  clenclied,  liis  left 

I  cheek  swollen,  and  looking  as  if  the 
mastication  of  a  large  ajijile  had  been 
suspended,  and  his  features  exhibiting 

.  a  grotesque  expression  of  pain,  indici- 
sion,  and  fury.  Then  there  was  the 
operator  beginning  to  look  startled  at 
the  probable  consequences  uf  his  sally; 

.  and  I  stood  a  little  aside,  almost  suffo- 
cated with  suppressed  laughter!  At 
length  's  perception  of  the  ridi- 
culous prevailed  ;  and  after  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  exclaiming,  '  I  7)i!(6'<  have 
looked  odd,  1  suiipose  !'  he  once  mure 
resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Monsieur,  and  the  tooth  was  out  in  a 

1  twinkling. 

CHAP.  IV.— -1  Scholar's  Dcathbi'd. 
[Much  more  of  the  following  short,  but 

•  melancholy  narrative,  might  have  been 
committed  to  press  ;  but  as  it  would 

:  have  related  chiefly  to  a  mad  devotion 

I  to  aichxrniy,  which  some  of  Mr.  's 

1  posthumous  papers  evidence,  it  is  omit- 
1  ted,  lest  the  reader  should  consider  tlie 
details  as  romantic  or  improbable.  All 
I  that  is  worth  recording  is  told  :  and  it 
:  is  hoped,  that  some  young  men  of  pow- 
erful and  ambitious  minds,  will  Hnd 
:  their  account  in  an  attentive  considera- 
;  tion  of  the  fate  of  a  kindred  spirit.] 

Thinking,  one  morning,  I  had  gone 
t  through  the  whole  of  my  levee  of  home 
I  patients,  I  was  preparing  to  go  out, 

•  when  the  servant  informed  me  there 

•  was  one  yet  to  be  spoken  with,  who,  he 

■  thought,  must  have  been  asleep  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  else  he  could  not 

.  have  failed  to  summon  him  in  his  turn. 
Directing  him  to  be  shown  in,  I  retook 
:  my  place  at  my  desk.    The  servant 

■  nshered  in  a  young  man,  who  seemed 
1  to  have  scarce  strength  enough,  with 
;  the  assistance  of  a  walking-stick,  to 
:  totter  to  a  chair  opposite  nie.    I  was 

•  struck  with  his  appearance,  which  was 
'that  of  one  in  reduced  circumstances. 
:His  clothes,  though  clean  and  neat, 

■  were  threadbare  ;  and  his  coat  was  but- 

■  ton-d  to  his  chin,  where  it  was  joined 
by  a  black  .silk  neckerchief,  in  such  a 

:  manner  as  to  lead  ine  to  susjiect  the 
absence  of  a  shirt.  IJe  was  below  the 
average  height,  and  seemed  wasted  al- 
m'.^f.  t'la  sha'I'iw.  There  was  an  ;iir  nf 
politeness  in  his  demeanour  ;  and  an  ex- 
pression about  liis  countenance,  sickly 
though  it  was,  so  inelancholy  and  in- 
telligent, that  I  could  not  help  viewing 
him  with  intere.st. 

'I  was  afraid,  my  friend,  I  ahouhl 
have  nd.Hsed  you,'  said  I,  'as  I  was  on 
Xhi  fx-iint  of  going  out.'—'  I  heard  your 
cairiage  drive  to  the  door,  doctor,  and 
•shall  not  detain  yon  more  than  a  few 
B 


moments  ;  nay,  I  will  call  to-morrow,  if 
that  would  be  more  convenient,'  he  re- 
plied, pressing  his  hand  to  his  side,  as 
though  the  effort  of  speaking  occasion- 
ed him  pain.  I  assured  him  I  had  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  his  service,  and 
begged  he  would  proceed  to  state  the 
nature  of  his  complaint.  He  detailed 
what  I  had  anticipated  from  his  ap- 
pearance—all the  symptoms  of  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. He  expressed  himself  in  select 
and  forcible  language,  and  when  at  a 
loss  for  what  he  conceived  an  adequate 
expression  in  English,  chose  such  an 
apiiropriate  Latin  phrase,  that  the 
thought  suggested  itself  to  me,  while 
he  was  speaking — a  starved  scholar! 
He  made  not  the  most  distant  allusion 
to  poverty,  but  contlned  himself  to  the 
symptoms  of  his  indisposition.  I  de- 
termined, however,  to  ascertain  his  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  view  of  relieving 
them.  I  asked  if  he  eat  aninuil  food 
with  relish— enjoyed  his  dinner — whe- 
ther his  meals  were  regular.  He  hesi- 
tated a  little,  for  I  put  the  question 
searchingly;  and  replied,  with  embar- 
rassment, that  he  did  not  thc7i  eat  re- 
gular, nor  enjoy  his  food  when  he  did. 
I  found  that  he  was  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  he  was  sinking  un- 
der the  pressure  of  want  and  harassing 
anxiety,  which  alone  had  accelerated, 
if  not  induced,  his  present  illne'^s  ;  and 
that  all  he  had  to  expect  from  medical 
aid  was  a  little  alleviation.  I  prescrib- 
ed a  few  simple  medicines,  and  asked 
him  in  what  part  of  the  town  he  resided. 

'  I  am  afi-aid,  doctor,'  said  he,  '  I 
shall  be  unable  to  afford  your  visiting 
me  at  my  lodgings.  I  will  occasionally 
call  on  you  here,  as  a  morning  patient' 
— and  he  proffered  me  half-a-guinea. 
The  conviction  that  it  was  probably  the 
last  he  had,  and  a  recollection  of  simi- 
lar scenes  in  my  own  history,  almost 
brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  I  re- 
fused the  fee,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
let  me  set  him  down,  as  I  was  driving 
close  past  his  residence.  He  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude  ;  anrl 
hinted  that  he  was  '  not  quite  in  carri- 
age costume.'  He  lived  in  one  of  the 
streets  leading  from  May  lair ;  and 
after  having  nmde  a  note  in  my  tablets 
of  his  name  and  number,  I  set  him 
down,  promising  him  an  early  call. 

TliC  clammy  pressure  of  his  wasted 
lingers,  as  I  shook  his  hand  at  parting, 
remaitieil  with  me  all  that  day.  Icouiil 
not  iiismiss  from  my  mind  the  sorrow- 
ful connlenanee  of  this  young  man, 
and  1  was  (jn  the  point  of  mentioning 
the  incident  to  a  most  gonernus  noble- 
man, whom  1  was  attending,  and  so- 
liciting his  asslsfc'.nce,  but  tl.e  thought 
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that  it  was  preiiiaturu  checkdl  me. 
TheremiglU  be  something  iinwnrtliy  in 
the  young  man;  he  mi^htpos^ii;/)/ be 
an— impostor.  These  were  hard 
tlioughts— luiwortliy  suspicions— but  I 
could  not  resist  them  ;  an  eighteen 
years'  intercourse  with  a  deceitful 
world  has  taught  me  how  to  entertain 
them  1 

As  my  wife  dined  a  little  way  out  of 
town  that  evening,  I  swallowed  a  soli- 
tary meal,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  my 
morning  patient.  With  diltieulty  I 
found  the  house  ;  it  was  the  meanest, 
and  in  the  meanest  street  I  had  visited 
for  months.  I  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  was  open,  and  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  dirty  children.  A  slatternly 
woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  an- 
swered my  summons.     Mr  ,  she 

said,  lived  there,  in  the  top  floor;  but 
he  was  gone  out  for  a  few  moments,  she 
supposed,  '  to  get  a  mouthful  of  vic- 
tuals, but  I  was  welcome  to  go  up  and 
wait  for  him,  since,'  said  the  wretcli, 
'there  was  not  much  to  make  away 
with,  howsoever!'  One  of  her  children 
led  me  up  the  dirty  staircase,  and  hav- 
ing ushered  me  into  the  room,  left  me 
to  my  meditations.  A  wretched  hole 
it  was  in  whicli  I  was  sitting  I  The  sun 
streamed  in  discoloured  rays  through 
the  uuwaslied  panes,  mended  with 
brown  paper,  and  sufficed  to  show  me 
that  the  only  furniture  consisted  of  a 
miseraVile  bed  (tlie  disordered  clotlies 
showing  that  tlie  weary  limbs  of  the 
wretcheil  occupant  had  but  recently 
left  it — three  rusli-bottom  chairs,  and 
a  rickety  table— on  which  were  sea* ter- 
ed  several  pages  of  manuscript,  a  letter 
or  two,  pens,  ink,  and  a  few  books. 
There  was  no  drawers— nor  did  I  see 
anything  likely  to  serve  as  a  substitute. 

Poor  Mr  probably  carried  with  him 

all  he  had  in  the  world  !  There  was  a 
sheet  of  writing-paper  pinned  over  tlie 
mantelpiece,  winch  I  gazed  at  with  a 
sigh:  it  bore  the  outline  of  acollin, 

with  Mr  's  initials,  and  '  obiit  

18—,'  in  his  own  handwriting.  Curious 
to  see  the  kind  of  books  he  preferred,  I 
took  them  up  ami  examined  them. 
There  were  a  small  Amsterdam  edition 
of  Plautus— a  Horace— a  much  beliu- 
gcred  copy  of  Aristophanes— a  neat 
pocket  edition  of  yEschylus— a  copy  of 
the  works  of  t.actautiiis— and  two  odd 
volumes  of  English  books.  I  had  no 
intention  of  being  inquisitive,  but  niy 
eye  lit  on  the  \ipperniost  manuscript, 
and  seeing  it  to  be  in  the  Greek  cliar- 
acter,  I  to.^k  it  up,  and  found  a  few 
verges  of  Greek  sapphics  the  recent 
composition  of  Mr  - — .  He  entered 
the  room  as  I  was  laying  down  the  pa- 
liei',  and  stai  teil  at  seeing  a  stianger, 


for  it  seems  the  people  of  the  house  hafl 
not  informed  him  I  was  waiting.  On 
discovering  who  it  was,  he  bowed  po- 
litely, and  gave  me  his  hand  ;  but  the 
agitation  my  presence  liad  occasioned, 
deprived  him  of  utterance.  I  thought  I 
could  hear  the  palpitation  of  his  heart.  I 
brought  him  to  a  chair,  and  begged  him 
to  be  calm. 

'  You  are  not  worse,  Mr  ,  I  hope, 

since  I  saw  you  this  morning?  I  in- 
quired. He  whispered  almost  inarti- 
culately, holding  liis  hand  to  his  left 
side,  that  he  was  always  worse  in  tlio 
evenings.  I  felt  his  pulse ;  it  beat  l:iO  ! 
I  discovered  that  he  had  gone  out  to 
try  to  get  emiiloyment  in  a  printing- 
office  1 — but,  having  failed,  had  return- 
ed in  deeper  depression  than  usual. 
The  perspiration  rolled  from  his  brow 
almost  faster  than  he  could  wipe  it 
away.  I  sat  by  him  for  two  minutes, 
holding  his  hand  without  uttering  a 
word,  for  I  was  deeply  affected.  I  beg- 
ged he  would  forgive  my  inquiring  bow 
it  was  that  a  young  man  of  talent  and 
education,  like  himself,  could  be  reduc- 
ed to  a  state  of  such  destitution  ?  While 
I  was  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  fell 
from  his  chair  in  a  swoon.  The  exer- 
tion of  walking,  the  pressure  of  disap- 
pointment, and  the  almost  unbroken 
fast  (if  the  day,  added  to  the  shock  oc- 
casioned by  encountering  me  in  his 
room,  had  prostrated  the  remains  of 
his  strength.  When  he  had  a  little  re- 
vived, I  succeeded  in  laying  him  on  the 
bed,  and  summoned  the  woman  of  the 
house.  After  some  time,  she  sauntered 
to  the  iloor,  and  asked  me  what  I  want- 
ed. '  Are  you  the  person  that  attends 
on  this  gentleman,  my  good  woman  7 
I  inquired. 

'  Marry  !  come  up,  sir,"  she  replied — 
'  I've  no  manner  of  cause  fur  attending 
on  him,  not  I ;  he  ought  to  attend  on 
himself;  and  as  for  his  being  a  gentle- 
man '  she  continued,  '  not  a  stiver  of 
his  money  have  I  seen  for  this  three 

weeks  for  his  rent,  and'  Seeing  the 

fluent  virago  was  warming,  and  ap- 
proaching close  to  my  unfortunate  pa- 
tient's bedside,  I  stopped  her  short  liy 
putting  half-a-guinea  into  her  hand, 
and  directing  her  to  purchase  a  bottle 
of  port  wine;  hinting  that,  if  she  con- 
ducted hersi  If  pro]ierly,  I  would  see 
her  rent  paid.  I  shut  the  door,  and  re- 
sumed my  seat  by  Mr   ■,  who  was 

trembling  all  over  with  agitation,  and 
endeavoured  to  soothe  him.  The  more 
I  saiil,  and  the  kinder  were  my  tones, 
the  ninrc  was  he  allected.  At  length 
he  burst  iiilo  tears,  and  continued  weep- 
ing liUeacliild.  I  saw  it  was  hysteri- 
cal, and  that  it  was  best  to  let  his  feel- 
iiig^  hiue  V.m'w  full  duirse.  lii*  cx- 
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citement  gnuliially  stiUsiileil,  and  ho 
began  to  cuuvei-se  witli  Cdoliiess. 

'  Uootior,'  lie  lalteied,  '  your  conduct 
is  very  noble—  it  mi(.s<  he  disiiiteiested,' 
pointing,  with  a  bitter  air,  to  tlie 
wretched  room  in  which  we  were  sit- 
ting. 

'  I  feel  sure,  Mr  ,  that  you  have 

done  nothing  to  merit  your  present 
misfortunes,'  I  replied,  with  a  serious 
air. 

'Yes,  I  have  !— I  have  indulged  in 
wild,  ambitious  hopes— lived  in  absurd 
dreams  of  future  greatness— been  edu- 
cated beyond  my  fortunes — and  formed 
tastes,  and  cherished  feelings,  incom- 
jiatible  with  the  station  it  seems  I  was 
born  to — beggary  or  daily  labour  !'  was 
his  answer,  with  as  much  vehemence 
as  his  weakness  would  allow. 

'But,  Sir  ,  your  friends— your 

relatives — they  cannot  be  apprised  of 
your  situation.' 

'  Alas  !  doctor,  friends  I  have  none — 
unless  yon  will  permit  me  to  name  the 
last  and  noblest — yourself;  relatives, 
several." 

'  And  they  do  not  know  of  your  ill- 
ness and  straitened  circumstances?" 

'  They  do,  doctor— and  assure  me  I 
have  brought  it  on  myself.  To  do 
them  justice,  they  could  not,  I  believe, 
efficiently  help  me,  if  they  would.' 

'  Why,  have  you  olfended  them,  Mr. 
 ?   Have  they  cast  you  off?' 

'  Not  in  so  many  words.  They  have 
refused  to  receive  or  answer  any  more 
of  my  letters.  I  may  have  offended 
tbem,  but  am  content  to  meet  them 
hereafter,  and  try  the  justice  of  the 

case — tliere,'  .said  Mr.  ,  pointing 

upwards.  '  Well  I  know,  and  so  do  you, 
doctor,  that  ray  days  on  earth  are  very 
few,  and  likely  to  be  very  bitter  also.' 
It  was  in  vain  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me 
who  his  relatives  were,  and  suffer  me 
to  solicit  their  personal  attendance  on 
his  last  moments.  '  It  is  useless,  doc- 
tor, to  ask  me  further,'  said  he,  raising 
himself  in  lied— '  my  father  and  mother 
are  both  dead,  and  no  power  on  earth 
shall  extract  from  me  a  syllable  fur- 
ther. It  iVt  hard,'  he  continued,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  '  if  I  must  die  amid  tlieir 
taunh  and  reproaches."  I  felt  ata  loss 
what  to  say  to  all  tliis.  There  was 
something  singular,  if  not  reprehensi- 
ble, in  his  manner  of  alluding  to  his  re- 
latives, which  led  me  to  fear  that  he 
was  by  no  means  free  from  blame.  Had 
I  not  felt  myself  delicately  situated, 
and  dreaded  the  possibility  of  hurting 
his  irritable  feelings,  I  felt  inclined  to 
have  asked  him  how  lie  thought  of  ex- 
iKting  without  their  aid,  in  his  helpless 
gtate— having  neither  friends  nor  the 
Deann  of  obtaining  tbem.  I  thought 


that,  .short  as  had  been  my  intimacy 
with  him,  I  had  discerned  symptoms  of 
a  certain  obstinacy,  and  hauglity  im- 
periousness  of  temper,  which  would 
sufficiently  account,  if  not  for  occasion- 
ing, at  least  for  widening.any  unhappy 
breach  which  might  have  occurred  in 
his  family.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
I  could  not  let  him  starve:  as  I  had 
voluntarily  stepped  in  to  his  assistance, 
I  determined  to  make  his  last  moments 
easy— as  far  as  lay  in  my  power. 

A  little  to  anticipate  my  narrative,  I 
may  here  state  what  information  con- 
cerning him  was  elicited  during  our  in- 
terviews. His  father  and  mother  had 
left  Ireland,  their  native  place,  early, 
and  gone  to  Jamaica,  where  they  lived 
as  slave  superintendents.  They  left 
their  only  son  to  the  care  of  the  wife's 
brother-in-law,  who  put  him  to  school, 
where  he  distinguished  himself.  On 
the  faith  of  it,  he  contrived  to  get  to 
the  college  in  Dublin,  where  he  stayed 
two  years  :  and  tlien,  in  a  confident  re- 
liance on  his  talents,  and  the  snm  of 
£aO,  which  was  sent  him  from  Jamaica, 
with  intelligence  of  the  deatli  of  both 
his  parents  in  inipoverislied  circum- 
stances, he  had  come  to  London  with 
no  definite  end  In  view.  Here  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years  ;  bnt,  in  addition 
to  the  failure  of  his  liealtli,  all  his  ef- 
forts to  establish  himself  proved  abor- 
tive. He  contrived  to  glean  a  scanty  sum 
which  was  lessening  at  the  time  when 
his  impaired  health  rather  required 
that  Ills  resources  should  be  augment- 
ed. He  had  no  friends  in  respectable 
life,  whose  infiuence  might  have  been 
serviceable;  and,  at  the  time  he  called 
on  me,  he  had  not  more  than  the  half 
guinea  he  proffered  to  me  as  a  fee.  I 
never  learned  the  names  ofanyof  his 
relatives  ;  but  from  several  thin;;s 
dropiied  in  the  ccmversation,  it  was 
clear  there  must  have  been  unhappy 
dld'erences. 

To  return.  As  the  evening  was  far 
advancing,  and  I  had  one  or  two  pa- 
tients yet  to  visit,  I  began  to  think  of 
taking  my  departure.  I  enjoined  him 
to  keep  his  bed  till  I  saw  him  again,  o 
preserve  as  calm  a  frame  of  mind  as 
jiosslble,  and  to  dismiss  all  anxiety  for 
tlie  future,  as  I  would  supply  liis  ne- 
cessities, and  send  him  an  attentive 
nurse.  He  tried  to  thank  me,  but  his 
emoticms  choked  his  utterance.  He 
grasped  my  hand  with  energy.  His 
eye  spoke  eloquently  ;butitslione  with 
the  unnatural  lustre  of  consumption, 
as  though,  I  have  often  thought  In 
such  casus,  the  conscious  soul  was 
glowing  with  the  reflected  light  of  its 
kindred  element— eternity.  I  knew  it 
was  impossible  for  liim  to  survive  many 
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days,  from  several  unequivocal  .syiii]> 
toiiis  of  what  is  called  a  palloping  con- 
sumption. I  seat  him  a  nurse  (tlie  mo- 
ther of  one  of  my  servants),  who  was 
charged  to  pay  him  tlie  utmost  atten- 
tion. My  wife  sent  him  bed-fiirnitnre, 
linen,  preserves,  jellies,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  that  sort.  I  visited  him  every 
evening,  and  found  him  on  each  occa- 
siim  verifying  niy  appreliensions,  for  he 
■was  sinking  rapidly.  His  mental  ener- 
gies seemed  to  increase  with  the  de- 
cline of  his  physical  powers.  His  con- 
versation was  animated,  various,  and 
enchantingly  interesting.  I  have  some- 
times sat  at  his  bedside  for  hours  toge- 
ther, wondering  how  one  so  young  (he 
was  not  more  than  two  or  three  and 
twenty)  could  have  acquired  so  much 
information.  He  spoke  with  justness 
on  the  leading  political  topics  of  the 
day ;  and  I  recollect  his  making  some 
noble  reflections  on  the  character  and 
exploits  of  Buonaparte,  who  was  tlien 
blazing  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  Still 
the  current  of  liis  thouglits  and  lan- 
guage was  tinged  with  tlie  extravagance 
of  delirium.  Of  this  he  seemed  con- 
scious ;  for  he  would  sometimes  sud- 
denly stop,  and  pressing  his  hand  to 
liis  forehead,  exclaim,  '  Doctor,  doctor, 
I  am  failing  here — hete  !'  He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had,  from  childhood, 
given  himself  up  to  tlie  dominion  of 
ambition  ;  and  that  his  whole  life  had 
been  spent  in  visionary  expectations. 
He  would  smile  bitterly  when  he  re- 
counted some  of  wliat  he  stigmatised 
as  his  insane  projects.  'The  objects  of 
my  ambition,'  he  said,  'have  been 
vague  and  general;  I  neverknew  wliere, 
or  what,  I  would  be.  Had  my  powers 
been  concentrated  on  one  point — had  I 
formed  a  more  modest  estimate  of  ray 
iibilities — I  might  have  become  some- 
tliing  »  •  .  . 
liesides,  doctor,  I  had  no  mojiev— no 
solid  substratum  to  build  upon  ;  there 
was  the  rotten  point !  O  doctor !'  he 
continued,  'if  I  could  but  have  seen 
these  things  three  years  ago,  as  I  see 
them  71010,  I  might  at  this  moment 
have  been  a  respectable  member  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  now  I  am  dying— a  hanger- 
on— a  fool— a  beggar  !'  and  he  burst  in- 
to tears.  'You,  doctor,'  he  continued, 
'are  accustomed  to  listen  to  these 
deathbed  repining.s— these  soul-sconrg- 
ings— these  wailingsovera  badly-spent 
life  1  Oil,  yes  ;  as  I  am  neai  ing  eternity 
I  seem  to  look  at  things  tlirough  the 
medium  of  a  strange,  searcliing,  un- 
earthly light !  Oil!  how  many  thiiiss 
it  makes  distinct,  wliicli  I  wimhl  fain 
have  forgotten  for  ever  !  Do  you  re- 
collect the  terrible  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, doctor,  which  compares  the  hu- 


man breast  to  a  cage  of  wiclean  btrdkP 
— I  left  him  that  evening  convinced  of 
the  compulsory  truths  he  had  uttered  ; 
I  never  thought  so  seriously  before.  It 
is  some  Scotch  divine  who  has  said, 
tliat  one  deathbed  preaches  a  more 
startling  sermon  than  a  bench  of  bishops, 
«  »  •  • 

Mr.   was  an  excellent  and  tho- 
rough Greek  scholar,  perfectly  well 
versed  in  the  Greek  dramatists,  and 
passionately  fond  of  Sophocles. 
I  once  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  regret 
having  devoted  his  life  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  the  classics.  He 
replied,  '  No,  doctor— no,  no!  I  should 
bean  insrate  if  I  did.  How  caul  re- 
gret having  lived  in  constant  converse, 
through  their  works,  with  the  noblest 
men  tliat  ever  breathed  !  I  have  lived 
j  in  Elysium— have  breathed  the  celes- 
tial air  of  those  hallowed  plains,  while 
engaged  in  the  stiuly  of  the  philosophy 
anil  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Yes, 
it  is  a  consolation  for  my  jiremature 
deathbed,  to  think  that  my  mind  will 
quit  this  wretched,  diseased  body,  im- 
bued with  the  refinement— redolent  of 
the  eternal  freshness  and  beauty  of  the 
most  exquisite  poetry  and  philosophy 
the  world  ever  saw  !  With  my  facul- 
ties strengthened,  I  shall  go  confident- 
ly, and  claim  kindred  with  the  great 
ones  of  Eternity.  They  know  I  love 
their  works — have  consumed  all  the 
oil  of  my  life  in  their  study,  and  they 
will  welcome  their  son — their  disciple.' 

ni  as  he  was,  Mr.  uttered  these 

sentiments  in  the  very  words  I  have 
given,  with  an  energy  and  an  eloquence, 
which  I  never  saw  surpassed.  He  fal- 
tered suddenly  from  this  lofty  pitch  of 
excitement,  and  complained  bitterly 
that  his  devotion  to  ancient  literature 
had  engendered  a  morbid  sensibility, 
which  had  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  or  intermix- 
ture with  society.       «      •  « 

Often  I  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed, 
and  reading  his  favourite  )ilay,  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus  of  ^Eschylus, 
while  his  wasted  features  glowed  with 
delighted  enthusiasm.  He  told  me 
that.in  his  estimation,  there  was  an  air 
of  grandeur  about  that  play,  such  as 
was  not  equalled  by  any  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  other  Greek  dramatists; 
and  that  the  opening  dialogue  was  pe- 
culiarly impressive.  He  had  commit- 
ted to  memory  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  play  !  I  on  one  occasion  asked  him, 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  jicrson  of  his 
sujicrior  attainments  had  not  obtained 
some  Inciative  engagement  as  an  usher 
or  tutor?  He  answered,  with  an  haugh- 
ty air,  that  he  would  rather  have  broken 
stones  on  the  highway.    'To  hear,' 
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said  he,  '  the  magnificent  language  of 
Greece,  the  harmonious  cadences  of  the 
Koinans,  mangled  and  disfigured  by 
stupid  lads  and  duller  ushers— oil  I  it 
would  have  been  such  a  profanation  as 
the  sacred  groves  of  old  suffered,  when 
their  solemn  silence  was  disturbed  by 
a  rude  throng  of  Bacchanalians.  I 
should  have  expired,  doctor!'  I  told 
him  I  could  not  help  lamenting  such  a 
morbid  sensitiveness ;  at  which  he 
seemed  piqued.  He  thought  I  should 
rather  have  admired  than  reprobated 
tliC  lofty  tone  he  assumed.  lasljed  him 
if  the  stations,  of  which  he  spol<e  with 
such  contempt,  had  not  been  joyfully 
occupied  by  some  of  the  greatest 
scholars  that  had  ever  lived?  Here- 
plied  with  a  cold  air,  that  it  was  his 
misfortune,  not  his  fault.  He  told  nie 
that  his  classical  acquirements  had 
been  capable  of  something  like  a  profi- 
table employment  ;  for  that  two  months 
before  he  had  called  on  me,  he  had 
nearly  come  to  terms  with  a  bookseller, 
for  publishing  a  poetical  version  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  ;  that  he  had 
nearly  completed  one,  the  NE<1>EAAI, 
if  I  recollect  right,  when  the  difficulty 
of  the  task,  and  the  wretched  remuner- 
ation offered,  so  dispirited  him,  tliatlie 
threw  it  aside  in  disgust.  His  only 
means  of  subsistence  had  been  tlie  sorry 
pay  of  an  occasional  reader  for  the  press 
as  well  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  a  daily  paper.  He  had  parted  with 
the  whole  of  his  stock  of  books,  his 
watch,  and  all  his  clothes,  except  what 
he  wore  when  he  called  on  me.  '  Did 
you  never  try  any  of  the  magazines?' 
I  inquired  ;  '  for  they  afford  to  young 
men  of  talent  a  fair  livelihood.'  He 
said  he  had  struggled  hard  to  gain  a 
footing  in  one  of  tlie  popular  periodi- 
cals, but  that  his  communications  were 
returned  '  with  polite  acknowledg- 
ments.' One  of  these  notes  I  saw,  and 
have  now  in  my  possession.  It  was 
thus  :— 

'  Mr.  M'  begs  to  return  the  en- 
closed '  Remarks  on  English  Versions  of 
E'lrii/ides,'  with  many  thanks  for  the 

■writt-r's  polite  offer  of  it  to  the  E  

11  ;  but  f pars  that,  though  an  able 

performance,  it  is  not  exactly  suited  for 

the  readers  of  the  E  M  . 

•  To  ." 

A  series  of  di.sajipointments,  and  the 
consequent  poverty  and  embarrass- 
ment into  which  he  sank,  )iad  umlei-- 
mined  a  constitution  naturally  fi'eble  ; 
and  he  told  me,  with  agitation,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  trifliu/,  but 
timely  assistance  of  myself  and  family, 
he  saw  no  means  of  escaping  slarva- 
tioji !  Oald  I  help  sympatliising  with 
him?  Alas!  iiis  misfortunes  wi;re  near- 
ly paralleled  by  my  own,   Wliile  lis- 


tening to  his  melancholy  details,  I 
seemed  living  over  again  the  four  first 
wretched  years  of  my  professional  ca- 
reer, 

•        *        •        •  • 

I  must  hasten  to  the  closing  scene.  I 
had  left  word  with  the  nurso,  that 

when  Mr.  appeared  dying,  I  should 

be  summoned.  About  live  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  6th  July  IS—,  I  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Mr  himself, 

saying  tliat  he  wished  to  breathe  his 
last  in  my  presence,  as  the  only  friend 
he  had  on  earth.  Pressing  professional 
engagements  detained  me  until  half- 
past  six  ;  it  was  seven  o'clock  before  I 
reached  his  bed-side. 

'  Lord,  doctor,  poor  Mr  is  dying 

sure !'  exclaimed  tlie  woman  of  the 
house,  as  she  opened  the  door.  '  Mrs. 
Jones  says  he  has  been  picking  and 
clawing  the  bed-clothes  awfully,  so  he 
must  be  dying  1'  On  entering  the  room, 
I  found  he  had  dropt  asleep.  The  nurse 
told  me  he  had  been  wandering  in  his 
mind.  I  asked  what  he  had  talked 
about?  '  Laming,  doctor,'  she  replied, 
'and  a  proud  young  lady.'  I  sat  down 
by  his  bedside.  I  saw  the  dews  of 
death  were  stealing  over  him.  His 
eyes,  which  were  very  dark  and  pierc- 
ing, were  now  far  sunk  into  their  soc- 
kets ;  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  his 
hair  matted  with  perspiration  over  his 
pallid  forehead.  While  I  was  gazing  on 
the  melancholy  spectacle,  and  reflect- 
ing what  undisciplined  powers  of  mind 
were  about  soon  to  be  disunited  from 

the  body,  Mr  ■  opened  his  eyes, 

and,  seeing  me,  said  in  a  clear  an(l 
steady  tone  of  voice — '  Doctor— tlie  last 
act  of  the  tragedy.'  He  gave  me  his 
hand.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  lift  it 
into  mine.  I  could  not  speak  ;  the 
tears  were  gushing  forth.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  gazing  on  my  dying  son. 

'I  have  been  dreaming,  doctor,  since 
you  went,'  said  he,  '  and  what  do  you 
think  about?  I  thought  I  had  squared 
the  circle,  and  was  to  perish  for  ever 
for  my  discovery.' 

'I  hope,  Mr  ,'  I  replied,  in  a 

serious  tone — 'I  hope  that,  at  this  aw- 
ful moment,  you  have  more  consolatory 
thoughts  to  occupy  your  mind  with 
than  those?'  He  sighed.  'The  clergy- 
man you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,' 
he  said,  '  was  here  tliis  afternoon.  Ho 
is  a  good  man,  I  dare  say,  but  weak, 
and  has  his  head  stuffed  witli  the  quib- 
bles of  the  schools.  He  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  free-will  with  a 
dying  man,  doctor !' 

'  I  liope  lie  did  not  h'ave  you  without 
administering  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion ?'  I  inquired. 

'  He  n  ad  me  some  of  the  church 
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I'layers,  which  were  touching  and 
lieautiful,  and  the  fifteenth  chajiter  of 
Corinthians,  which  is  very  snhlime. 
J  lo  couUl  not  help  giving  me  a  reljearsal 
of  what  lie  was  sliortly  to  repeat  over 
my  grave  !'  exclaimed  the  dying  man, 
with  a  melanolioly  smile.  I  felt  some 
irritation  at  the  liglit  tone  of  his  re- 
marks, bnt  concealed  it. 

'  Yon  received  the  sacrament,  I  hope, 
Ilr.  — —  ?'  He  panseil  a  few  moments, 
and  his  brow  was  clonded.  'No,  doc- 
tor, to  tell  the  truth,  I  declined  it'  • 

'  Declined  the  sacrament !'  I  exclaim- 
ed, with  surprise. 

'  Yes— but  dear  doctor,  I  entreat  you 
not  to  ask  ine  about  it  any  further,'  re- 
plied Mr.  ,  and  lapsed  into  a  tit  of 

uListraction  for  some  moments.  Unno- 
ticed by  him,  I  despatclied  the  nurse 
for  another  clergyman,  a  learned  man, 
wlio  was  my  friend.    X  was  gazing  on 

Mr.  ,  as  he  lay  with  closed  eyes  ; 

and  was  surprised  to  see  the  tears 
trickling  from  them. 

'  Mr.  ,  you  have  nothing,  I  hope, 

on  your  mind,  to  render  your  last  mo- 
ments unhajipy?'  I  asked. 

'No— notliing  material,'  he  replied  ; 
continuing  w.lli  his  eyes  closeil,  'I  was 
only  thinking  what  a  bittei' thing  it  is 
to  be  struck  down  so  soon  from  among 
the  bright  throng  of  tlju  living— to 
leave  this  beautiful  world,  aftei'  so  sor- 
rowful a  sojourn.  Oli,  it  iit  hard  !'  He 
opened  his  eyes.  His  agitation  had 
]iassed  away,  and  delirium  was  liover- 
ing  over  and  disarranging  his  thoughts. 
He  wandered  on  fnim  one  topic  of 
classical  literature  to  amither,  till  he 
stoppeil  short,  and  turning  tome,  said, 
'  Doctor,  I  am  raving  absurdly  ;  I  feel  I 
am ;  but  I  cannot  dismiss  from  my 
thoughts,  though  I  know  I  am  dying, 
the  subjects  about  wliich  my  mind  lias 
been  occupied  nearly  all  my  life 
through.  Oh  1'  changing  the  subject— 
'tell  me,  doctor,  do  those  who  die  of 
my  disorder  continue  in  the  possession 
of  their  intellects  to  the  last?'  I  told 
him  I  thought  they  did. 

'Tlien  I  shall  burn  brightly  to  the 
last  I  Thank  God  !— And  yet,  it  is 
shocking,  too,  to  find  one's-self  ceasing 
to  exist. — Ddctor,  I  shall  recover. — I 
am  sure  I  should  if  you  were  to  lileed 
nie,'  said  he.  His  intellects  were  wan- 
dering. 

The  nurse  now  returned,  and,  to  my 

vexation,  unaccompanied  by  Dr.   , 

who  had  gone  tliat  morning  into  the 
country.  I  did  not  send  for  any  one 
else.  His  frame  of  mine  was  very  lui- 
satisfaetory  ;  but  1  tlnuiglit  it  better 
not  to  disturb  or  irritate  him  by  allud- 
ing to  a  subject  he  disliked.  I  ordered 
caudles  to  be  brought,  as  it  was  nearly 


nine  o'clock.  'Doctor,'  said  the  dying 
man,  '  I  think  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
Lactantins  lying  on  my  table.  He  has 
b(;en  a  great  favourite  with  me.  May  I 
trouble  you  to  read  me  a  passage— the 
eiglrtli  cha)iteroftlie  seventh  book — on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  I  should 
like  to  die  thoroughly  convinced  of  that 
noble  truth- if  trntli  it  is— and  1  have 
often  read  that  chapter  with  satisfac- 
tion.' I  went  to  the  table,  and  found 
the  book— a  pocket  copy — the  leaves  of 
which  were  turned  down  to  the  page  I 
wanted.  I  read  to  him  empliatically, 
the  whole  of  the  eight  and  nineth 
chapters,  beginning,  '  A'ani,  est  iyitur 
suininiim  hunntii  imvinrtalitas,  ad 
quam  capieiidam,  et  fvnnati  aprinci- 
]jio,  et  nati  smnus.'  When  I  had  got 
as  far  as  tlie  allusion  to  tlie  vacillating 

view  of  Cicero,  Mr.  repeated  with 

me,  sighing,  the  words,  '  harinninquit 
scntentiarum,  quae  vera  sit,  Deus  ali- 
quis  viderit.' — As  an  instance  of  the 
RuUing  passion,  strong  in  death, 
I  may  mention,  thongli  to  my  own  dis- 
credit, tliat  he  corrected  a  fal.se  quanti- 
ty which  slipped  from  me.  '  Allow  me, 
iioctov—^ expctit,'  not  'expitit."  Ho 
made  no  other  observation,  when  I  had 
concluded  reading  the  chajiter  from 
Lactantins,  than,  'I  wish  I  had  early 
formed  fixed  principles  on  religious 
sulijects- but  it  is  now  too  late.'  He 
tlie'n  dropped  asleep,  bnt  presently  be- 
gan murmuring  .sorrowfully— ' Emma, 
Emma!  haughty  one!  Not  one  look? 
— I  am  dying-and  you  don't  know  it 
—nor  care  lor  me  i  •  »  • 
How  beautiful  she  looked  stepping 
from  the  carriage  !  How  magnilieently 
dressed  !  I  think  she  saw— wliy  can't 
she  love  me  !  She  cannot  love  some- 
body else— No— madness— no  !'  In 
this  strain  he  continued  soliloquising 
for  some  minutes.  It  was  the  lirst  time 
I  had  ever  heard  anything  of  the  kind 
fall  from  him.  At  length  he  asked,  'I 
wonder  if  they  ever  came  to  her  hands? 
as  if  striving  to  recollect  something. 
The  nurse  whispered  thatshehad  often 
heard  him  talk  in  the  night-time  about 
this  lady,  and  that  he  would  go  on  till 
he  stojjped  in  tears.  I  discovered, 
from  a  scrap  found  among  his  papers,, 
after  his  decease,  that  the  person  he 
aildre.ssed  as  Emma,  was  a  young  lady 
in  the  higher  circles  of  .society,  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  whom  he  tirst  saw  by 
accident,  and  fancied  she  had  a  regard 
for  him.  He  had  indulged  in  <:xtrava- 
o-ant  and  hopeless  passion  for  her.  He 
sus)iected  himself,  that  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  being  the  object  of  his  frenzied 
admiration.  When  he  was  asking  'if 
sonietliing  came  to  her  hands,'  1  have 
no  doubt  he  alluded  to  some  verses  he 
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bad  sent  to  her,  of  which  the  following 
fragments,  written  in  pencil,  on  a  leaf 
of  his  Aristoplinncs,  pmlKibly  formed  a 
part.  There  is  some  merit  in  them,  but 
more  extravagance. 
I  could  go  through  the  world  with  thee, 
To  spend  with  thee  eternity  ! 

To  see  thy  blue  and  passionate  eye 
I.ight  on  another  scornfully, 
But      its  melting  glance  on  me, 
And  blend  

Eead  the  poorheart  that  throbs  for  thee. 
Imprint  all  o'er  with  thy  dear  name — 
Tet  withering  'neath  a  lonely  flame, 
That  warms  thee  not,  yet  me  consumes. 

Ay,  I  would  haTe  thee  all  my  own, 
Thy  love,  thy  life,  mine,  mine  alone  : 
See  nothing  in  the  world  but  me, 
Since  nought  /  know,  or  love,  but  thee. 

The  eyes  that  on  a  thousand  fall, 
I  would  collect  their  glanc  es  all, 
And  tling  their  lustre  on  my  soul, 
Till  it  imbibed,  absorb'd  the  whole. 

Tliese  are  followed  by  several  more 
lines  ;  but  the  above  will  suffice.  This 
insane  attachment  was  what  I  might 
have  expected  from  one  of  his  enthusi- 
astic temperament.  To  return  once 
more.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  he  be- 
gan to  fail  rapidly.  I  had  my  fingers 
on  his  pulse,  which  beat  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. He  opened  his  eyes,  gazed 
upwards  with  a  vacant  air. 

'  Why  are  you  taking  the  candies 
away,  nnrse?"  he  inquired.  They  had 
not  been  touched.  His  cold  fingers 
compressed  my  hand— they  were  stif- 
fening with  death.  'Don't  put  tlie 
candles  out,  doctor,'  he  commenced 
looking  at  me  with  an  eye  on  whicli  the 
shadows  of  the  grave  were  settling 
fast — they  were  filmy  and  glazed. 

'Don't  blow  them  out— don't!'  he 
again  exclaimed,  almost  inaudibly. 

'  No,  we  will  not  !  My  dear  Mr  , 

'  both  candles  are  burning  brightly  be- 
side you  on  the  table,'  I  replied,  tre- 
mulously—for I  saw  the  senses  were 
forgetting  their  functions-tliat  life 
and  consciousness  were  fast  retiring  ! 

'  Well,'  he  murmured,  'I  am  now  in 
darkness  !  Oh,  there  issometliingat  my 
heart— cold,  cold  !  Doctor,  keep  them 
!  Why— 0  death  !'— He  ceased.  He 
had  spoken  his  last  on  earth.  Tlie  in- 
tervals of  respiration  became  gradually 
longer  and  longer ;  and  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  he  cea.sed  to  breathe  at  all 
conld  not  be  ascertained.   Yes  ;  it  was 

all  over.    Poor  Mr  was  deail.  I 

shall  never  forget  him. 


^CHAP.  Y.—Preparinrj  for  the  Jlonse  1 
_  Do,  dear  doctor,  be  bo  good  as  to  drop 

in  at  Place,  in  the  rnoniing,  by  ac- 

cuUnt—toT  1  want  you  to  see  Mr  , 

He  haa,  I  U-lieve,  bid  oAv-.u  to  his 


senses,  for  he  is  conducting  himself 
strangely.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is 
resolved  on  going  down  to  the  House 
tills  evening,  for  the  pui'pose  of  speak- 
ing on  the  —  Bill,  and  will  act  so  ab- 
surdly as  to  make  himself  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  country- 1  suspect 
as  much,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  his 
preparations.   Ask  to  be  shown  up  to 

Mr  when  you  arrive,  and  direct  the 

conversation  to  politics— when  you  will 
soon  see  what  is  the  matter.  But  mind, 
doctor,  not  a  word  of  this  note !  Your 
visit  will  be  accidental,  you  know.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  doctor,  yours,'  &c. 

Such  was  the  note  put  into  my  hands 
by  a  servant,  as  my  carriage  was  driv- 
ing olf  on  my  first  morning  round.  I 
knew  Mrs  ,  the  writer  of  it,  inti- 
mately—as  tlie  familiar  strain  of  her 
note  will  suffice  to  show.  She  was  an 
amiable  woman,  and  would  not  have 
complained  without  reason.  AVishing 
to  oblige  her,  by  a  prompt  attention  to 
her  request,  and  in  the  expectation, 
from  wliat  I  knew  of  the  wortliy  mem- 
ber's eccentricities,  of  encountering 
some  scene,  I  directed  the  horses' 

heads  to  be  turned  towards  Place. 

I  reached  the  house  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  went  upstairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  I  understood  Mr 

 had  taken  up  quarters  fur  the  day. 

The  servant  opened  the  door  and  an- 
nounced me. 

'  Oh  !  show  Dr  in.'   I  entered. 

Tlie  object  of  my  visit  was  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  county  member  ;  inclined  to 
corpulency,  with  a  fresh,  rubicund, 
good-natured  face,  and  that  bluff  old 
English  frankness  of  manner,  which 
Hiiigs  you  back  into  the  age  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long, 
woollen  morning-gown  ;  and,  with  his 
h^iiKls  crammed  iuto  the  liind  pockets, 
was  pacing  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other.  At  one  extremity  was  a  table, 
on  wliich  lay  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  close- 
ly written,  and  crumpled  as  if  with 
constant  handling,  his  gold  repeater, 
and  a  half-emptied  decanter  of  slierry, 
with  a  wine-glass.  A  glance  at  all  these 
paraphernalia  convinced  nie  of  the  na- 
ture of  Mr  's  occupation  ;  he  was 

committing  his  speech  to  memory  ! 

'  How  d'ye  do,  doctor?'  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  hearty  tone  ;  '  you  must  not 
keep  me  long  :  busy — very  busy,  doc- 
tor.' I  had  looked  in  by  accident,  I 
told  him,  and  did  not  intend  to  detain 
him  an  instant.  I  remarked  that  1  sup- 
posed he  was  busy  preparing  for  the 
ilouse. 

'Ah,  right,  doctor  !  Ay,  by  !  and 

a  grand  Int  it  will  lie,  too  I-  I  sliall  (icg 
it  into  them  to-niglit,  doctor  1  PU  make 
the  House  too  liot  to  hold  them  1'  suid 

Mr  ,  walking  at  an  iiccelerated 

pace.  He  was  boiling  overwitli  excilo- 
uicnt. 
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'  You  are  going  to  speak  to-niglit, 

then,  on  tlie  great  question,  I  sup- 

iwse?'  s.iid  I. 

'  Speak,  doctor?  I'll  burst  on  them 
with  such  a  view-halloo  as  sliall  startle 
tlie  whole  pack  !    J'U  show  niy  Lord 

 what  kind  of  stuff  I'm  made  of — 

I  will,  by  !  He  was  pleased  to  tell 

the  House,  the  otiier  evening — curse  his 
impudence  ! — tliat  the  two  members 

for  shire  were  a  mere  couple  of 

dumb-bells— he  did,  by  !    B\it  I'll 

show  him  whether  or  not  i  am  to  be 
jeered  and  flammed  with  impunity  1 
Ha!  doctor,  what  d'ye  tliink  of  this  ?' 
said  he,  taking  up  the  manuscript  I 
have  mentioned.  He  was  going  to  read 
it  to  me,  but  suddenly  stopped  short, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table,  exclaiming, 
'  Nay,  I  must  know  it  oS"  by  this  time 
— so  listen  !  have  at  ye,  doctor  !' 

After  a  pompous  hem  I  he  commenc- 
ed, and  with  boisterousness  of  manner 
recited  the  whole  oration.  It  was  a 
matchless  performance — parcelled  out 
with  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
rhetoric.  As  lie  proceeded,  he  recited 
such  astounding  absurdities — as,  had 
they  been  uttered  in  the  House,  would 
assuredly  have  procured  the  trium- 
phant speaker  six  or  seven  rounds  of 
laughter  !  Had  I  not  known  well  the 
sincerity — the    perfect    hoiihomic — of 

Mr  ,  I  should  have  supposed  he 

was  hoaxing  me  ;  but  I  suspected  he 
was  himself  tlie  hoaxed  party — the 
joking-post  of  some  wag,  who  had  de- 
termined to  afford  the  House  a  night's 

sport  at  poor  Mr   's  expense  !  I 

never  listened  to  such  pitifully  puerile 
— such  almost  idiotic  gallimiUiii.  I  felt 
it  could  never  have  been  the  composi- 
tion of  fox-hunting  Mr  1  Tliere  was 

a  hackneyed  quotation  from  Horace — 
from  tlie  Septuagint  (!),  and  from 
Locke  ;  and  then  a  scampering  through 
the  flowery  realms  of  rlietorlcal  orna- 
ment—and  a  glancing  at  every  topic  of 
foreign  or  domestic  policy  that  could 
attract  tlie  attention  of  the  most  erra- 
tic fancy.  There  never  before  was  such 
a  speech  composed  since  the  world  be- 
gan !    And  this  was  the  sort  of  thing 

that  Mr  intended  to  deliver  that 

memorable  evening  in  the  House  of 
Commons!  As  for  myself.I  accompanied 
the  peroration  with  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter !  Mr.  laid  down  the  paper  in  an 

ecstasy,  and  joined  me  in  lull  chorus, 
slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  ex- 
claiming—'  All  !  d  it!  doctor,  I 

knew  you  would  like  it !  It's  just  the 
thing— isn't  it?  There  will  be  no  stand- 
ing me  at  the  next  election  for   • 

shire,  if  I  can  only  deliver  all  this  in 
the  House  to-night  I  Old  Turn-penny, 
that's  going  to  start  against  me,  backed 


by  the  manufacturing  interest,  won't 
come  up— and  you  .see  if  he  does  !  I 
thought  it  was  in  me,  and  would  como 
out  some  of  these  days.  They  shall 
have  it  all  to-niglit — they  shall,  by  — 1 
Only  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  morn- 
ing papers,  doctor — that's  all  !'  and  he 
set  oil,  walking  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  I  began  to  be  ap- 
IJvehensive  that  there  was  too  much 

ground  for  Mrs.  's  suspicions,  that 

he  had  '  taken  leave  of  his  senses.' 
Keoollecting  the  object  of  my  visit, 
which  the  amusing  exhibition  I  have 
been  attempting  to  describe  had  almost 
driven  from  my  memory,  lendeavoured 
to  think  of  some  scheme  for  preventing 
the  lamentable  exposure  he  was  pre- 
paring for  himself.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else  than  attacking  him  on  the 
sore  point — one  on  which  he  had  been 
liippedfor  years,  an  hereditary  tendency 
to  apoplexy. 

'  But  my  dear,  sir,'  said  I,  '  this  ex- 
citement will  destroy  you — you  will 
bring  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  ifyou  go  on 
for  an  hour  longer  in  this  way — you 
will  indeed  !'  He  stood  still,  changed 
colour,  and  stammered,  '  What  !  eh, 

d  it  !— apoplexy  ! — you  don't  say 

so,  doctor?  Hem  !  how  is  my  pulse?' 
extending  his  wrist.  I  felt  it— looked 
at  my  watch,  and  shook  my  heail. 

'  Eh— what,  doctor  1  Newmarket, 
eh  ?'  said  he,  meaning  to  ask  me  whe- 
ther his  pulse  was  beating  rapidly. 

'  It  is,  Mr.   .  It  beats  upwards 

of  one  hundred  and  Ufteen  a  minnte,' 
I  replied,  keeping  my  lingers  at  his 
wrist,  and  my  eyes  riveted  on  my 
watch— for  I  dared  not  trust  myself 
with  looking  in  his  countenance.  He 
hurried  to  the  table,  poured  out  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  gulped  it  down.  I  sup- 
pose he  caught  a  smile  or  a  smirk  on 
my  face,  for  he  came  up  to  me,  and  in 
a  disturbed  manner,  said  —  '  Now, 
come,  doctor— doctor,  no  humbug  ?  I 

feel  well  enough  all  over  ! — D  it, 

I  will  speak  in  the  House  to-night, 
come  wliat  may  !  Why,  there'll  be  a 
general  election  in  a  few  months,  and 
it's  of  consequence  for  ine  to  do  some- 
tliing— to  make  a  figure  in  the  House. 
Besides,  it  is  a  great  constitutional'— 

'  Well,  Mr.  ,  undoubtedly  you 

must  please  yourself,'  and  I  ;  '  but  if  a 
fit  sfto»W— you'll  remember  I  did  my 
duty,  and  warned  you  how  to  avert  itl' 
—  '  Hem,  ahem  1'  he  ejaculated  I 
thought  I  had  succeeded  in  shaking  his 
purpose.  I  was  too  sanguine  in  my 
expectations.  '  I  must  bid  you  good- 
morning,  doctor,'  said  he,  '  I  must 
speak  I  I  will  try  it  to-night,  at  all 
events  :— but  I'll  be  calm— I  will.  And 
if  I  should  die— but— devil  take  it^ 
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tttat'3  impossible,  yon  know!  Bntif 
I  should— why,  it  will  be  a  martyr's 
tle;ith  ;  I  shall  die  a  patriot— ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Good-morning,  doctor  !'  He  led 
me  to  the  door,  laughing  as  he  went, 
but  not  so  boisterously  as  formerly.  I 
was  hurrying  down  stairs  when  Mr. 

 re-opened  the  drawing-rouiu  door, 

and  called  ont,  '  Doctor,  just  be  so 
good  as  to  look  in  on  my  good  lady 
before  you  go.  She's  in  her  boudoir,  I 
dare  say.  She's  not  well  this  morning 
—a  tit  of  the  vapours— hem  !  You  un- 
derstand me,  doctor?'  putting  his 
tinger  to  the  side  of  his  nose  with  a 
wise  air.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  anxiety  for  each  other's  health 
manifested  bv  this  worthy  couple. 

•  Well,  doctor,  am  not  I  riglit  ?'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  in  a  low  tone,  open- 
ing the  diniug-room  door,  and  beckon- 
ing me  in. 

'  Yes,  madam.  My  interview  was  lit- 
tle else  than  a  running  commentary  on 
your  uote  to  me.' 

'  How  did  you  find  him  engaged, 
doctor  ?— Learning  his  speech,  as  he 
calls  it— eh  ?'  inquired  the  lady. 

'  Oh,  monstrous  !  Doctor,  I  am  ready 

to  expire  with  vexation  to  see  Mr.  

acting  so  foolishly  !   'Tis  all  owing  to 

that  ojious  Dr.  ,  our  village  rector, 

who  is  up  iu  town  now,  and  a  crony  of 

Mr.  's.     I  suspected  there  was 

something  brewing  between  them  ;  for 
they  have  been  laying  their  wise  heads 
together  for  a  week  past.  Did  not  he 
repeat  the  speech  to  you,  doctor  ?— the 
whole  of  it?" 

'Yes,  madam,  he  did,'  I  replied. 

'Ah— hideous  rant  it  was,  I  dare  say  1 
I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  doctor.  I  know 
it  was  every  word  composed  by  that 

abominable  Dr.  ,  a  noodle  that  he 

is  !   And  it  is  he  that  has  inflamed  Mr. 

 's  fancy  with  making  '  a  great  hit' 

in  the  House.   That  piece  of  stuff 

which  they  call  a  speech,  poor  Mr.  

has  been  learning  for  this  week  past ; 
and  has  several  times  woke  me  in  the 
night  with  ranting  snatches  of  it.' 

I  begged  Mrs.  not  to  take  it  so 

seriously. 

'  Xow,  tell  me,  doctor,  did  you  ever 
hear  such  nonsense  in  your  life?  It  is 
all  that  country  parson's  trash,  col- 
lected l)y  bits  out  of  his  old  sermons  1 
I'm  sure  our  name  will  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  all  the  papers  in  England,  for  a 
fortnight  to  come  1' 

I  .said,  I  was  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  acqaiesce  in  the  truth  of  what  she 
was  saying. 

'  Really,'  she  continued,  '  I  feel  poor- 
ly myself  with  agitation  of  to-night's 
farce.  Did  you  attempt  dissuade 
llim?  Yon  might  have  frightened  him 


with  a  hint  or  two  about  his  tendency 
to  apoplexy,  you  know.' 

'  1  did  my  utmost ;  and  startled  him 
not  a  little.  But  he  rallied,  and  good- 
liuniouredly  seut  me  from  the  room, 
telling  mo,  that,  if  the  ell'ort  of  speak- 
ing killed  him,  he  should  share  the  fata 
of  Lord  Chatham,  or  something  of  that 
sort.' 

'Preposterous  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  . 

'  But  entre  nous,  doctor,  could  you  not 
think  of  something  in  the  medical  way 
— to  prevent  his  going  to  the  House  to- 
night?—A— a  sleeping  draught— eh, 
doctor  V 

'  KeuUy,  my  dear  madam,'  said  I,  'I 
should  not  feel  justitied  in  going  so  far 
as  that.' 

'  0,  dear  doctor,  what  possible  harm 
can  there  be  in  it?  Do  consent  to  my 
wishes  for  once,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you.  Do  order  a  sleeping-draught — 
strong  enough  to  keep  him  in  bed  till 
live  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning— and 
I  will  myself  slip  it  into  his  wine  at 
dinner.' 

In  short,  there  was  no  resisting  the 
importunities  of  so  fine  a  woman  as 

Mrs.  ;  sol  ordered  five-and-thirty 

drops  of  laudanum,  in  syrup  and  water. 
But  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by  Mr. 
 's,  two  hours  afterwards,  unex- 
pectedly ordering  the  carriage  (while 

Mrs.  was  gone  to  procure  his 

qriietus),  and  leaving  word  he  should 
dine  with  some  members  that  evening 
at  Brookes'.  After  all,  a  lucky  accident 
accomplished  Mrs.  — — 's  wishes, 
though  it  deprived  her  husband  of  that 
opportunity  of  seizing  the  laurels  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  ;  for  the  min- 
istry,  finding  the    measure,  against 

which  Mr.  had  intended  to  level 

his  oration,  to  be  unpopular,  and  anti- 
cipating that  they  should  be  dead  beat, 
wisely  i^ostponed  it  sine  die. 


CHAP.  Yl.— Duelling. 

I  HAD  been  invited  by  Lord  ,  tho 

nobleman  mentioned  in  my  first  chap- 
ter, to  spend  the  latter  part  of  my  last 
college  vacation  with  his  lordship  at  his 

shooting-box,  in   shire.    As  his 

destined  profession  was  the  army,  he 
had  a  numerous  retinue  of  military 
friends,  several  of  whom  were  engaged 

to  join  us  on  our  arrival  at  ;  so  that 

we  anticipated  a  gay  and  jovial  season. 
Our  expectations  were  not  disappoint- 
ed. What  with  shooting,  fishing,  and 
riding  abroad— billiards,  songs,  and 
high  feeding  at  home— our  days  and 
nights  glided  as  merrily  away  as  fun 
and  frolic  could  make  them.  One  of 
the  many  schemes  of  amusement  de- 
vised byourjmrty  was  giving  a  military 
subscription  ball  at  tho  town  of  , 
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from  which  we  were  distant  not  more 
than  four  or  five  miles.    All  my  Lord 

 's  party  were  to  lie  there,  as  well 

ns  several  of  his  fiiends,  scattered 
at  a  distance  from  him  in  tlie  country. 
On  tlie  ai>)iointeil  day  all  went  oti  ad- 
mirably. Tlie  town  of  reeled  be- 
neath the  excitement  of  music,  dancing, 
and  universal  fetein^.  It  was  a  sort  of 
carnival,  wliicli  tlie  inhabitants,  for 
several  reasons,  but  more  especially  tlie 
melancholy  one  I  am  fioins  to  mention, 
have  not  yet  forgotten.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  all  the  rustic  beauty  of  the 
place  was  collected  together.  Many  a 
village  belle  was  there,  panting  and 
fluttering  with  agitation  at  the  atten- 
tion of  their  handsome  partners  ;  for 
there  was  not  a  young  military  member 
of  our  party  but  merited  the  epithet. 
As  for  myself,  being  cursed  with  an  in- 
significant person,  and  not  the  most 
attractive  manners  ;  being  incapable  of 
pouring  that  soft,  delicious  nonsense — 
that  fascinating  small-talk,  which  has 
stolen  so  often  right  through  a  lady's 
ear  into  the  centre  of  her  heart  ;  being 
110  adept  at  this,  I  contented  myself 
with  dancing  a  set  or  two  with  a  young 
woman  whom  nobody  else  seemed  in- 
clined to  lead  out,  and  continued  for 
the  evening,  more  a  spectator  than  a 
]iartaker  of  the  gaieties  of  tiie  scene. 
There  was  one  girl  there— the  daughter 
of  a  retired  tradesman — of  singular 
beauty,  and  known  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  by  the  name  of  '  The  Blue  Hell  of 

 .'    Of  course  she  was  the  object  of 

admiration,  and  besieged  the  whole 
evening  with  applications  for  the  '  hon- 
our of  her  hand.'  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  this 
young  woman  was  perfectly  beautiful. 
Her  complexion  was  of  dazzling  purity 
— her  symmetrical  features  of  a  bust- 
like character,  which  would  have  been 
considered  insipid,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
brilliant  pair  of  large  languishing  blue 
eves,  which  it  was  almost  madness  to 
look  ujion.  And  then  her  auburn  hair, 
which  hung  in  easy  curls  on  each 
cheek,  like  golden  clouds  flitting  past 
the  moon  1  Her  figure  was  in  keeping 
with  her  countenance— graceful,  and 
delicate,  with  a  most  exquisitely  turn- 
ed foot  and  ankle.  Her  beauty  occa- 
siinied  the  catastrophe  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

She  riveted  the  attention  of  all  our 
party,  excejit  my  young  host,  Lord  — , 
who  adhered  all  the  evening  to  a  sweet 
creature  he  had  selected  on  first  enter- 
ing the  room.  I  observed  one  of  our  par- 
ty—a young  captain  in  the  Guards,  of 
handsome  and  prepossessing  pcu  son  and 
nianiiers,anda  gentleman  ufnearly  equal 
jjersoijal  jnetensions,  who  had  been 


luvited  from  Hall,  his  father's  seat 

—to  exceed  every  one  present  in  their 

attentions  to  Mary  ;  and,  as  she 

smiled  on  one  or  the  anotlicr  of  the 
rivals,  I  saw  the  countenance  of  either 
clouded  with  displeasure.  Ca))tain  — 
was  soliciting  her  hand  for  the  last  set 
—a  country  dance— when  his  rival 
(whom,  for  distinction's  sake,  I  shall 
call  Trevor,  though  that  is  far  from  his 
real  name),  stepping  up  to  her,  seized 
her  hand,  and  said,  in  a  quick  tone, 

'  Captain  ,  she  has  promised  me  the 

last  set  ;  I  beg  you  will  resign  her.  I 

am  right,  Miss  ?'  he  inquired  of  the 

girl,  who  replied,  'I  think  I  did  pro- 
mise, Mr.  Trevor — but  I  would  dance 
with  both,  if  I  could.  Captain,  you 
are  not  angry  with  me,  are  you?'  she 
smiled  ajipealingly. 

'  Certainly  not,  madam,"  he  replied  ; 
and  after  directing  an  eye,  which 
kindled  like  a  star,  to  his  successful 
rival,  retired  a  few  paces,  and  soon  left 
the  loom.  A  conviction  seized  me, 
that  even  this  trifling  incident  would 
be  attended  with  mischief  between 
those  two  undisciplined  sjiirits ;  for  I 
saw  Mr.  Trevor  turn  from  his  partner, 
and  cast  a  stern  glance  round  the  room, 

as  if  in  search  of  Caiitain  .     I  saw 

he  had  noticed  the  frown  with  which 
the  captain  had  retired. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  ac- 
companied Lord  to  this  ball,  were 

engaged  to  dine  with  him  next  Sunday 
evening.  Mr.  Trevor  and  the  captain 
(who  was  staying  a  few  days  witli  his 
lordship)  would  meet  at  this  jiarty; 
and  I  determined  to  watch  their  de- 
meanour.   Captain  was  at  the 

window,  when  Mr.  Trevor,  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  his  groom,  alighted 
at  the  door  ;  and,  on  seeing  who  it  was, 
walked  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
with  an  air  of  assumed  indilference  ; 
but  I  caught  his  restless  glance  directed 
to  the  door  through  which  Mr.  Trevor 
would  enter.  Tliey  saluted  each  other 
with  civility — coldly,  but  there  was  no- 
thing marked  in  the  manner  of  either. 
About  twenty  sat  down  to  dinner.  All 

promised  to  go  off  well.  Captain  

and  Mr.  Trevor  were  seated  at  some 
distance  from  each  other— the  former 
being  my  next  neighbour.  The  cloth 
was  not  removed  till  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter eight,  when  the  dessert,  with  a 
large  supply  of  wine,  was  introduced. 
The  late  ball  was  a  prominent  topic  of 
conversation  ;  and  after  a  few  bachelor 
toasts  had  been  drunk  with  enthusiasm, 
and  we  all  felt  the  elevating  influence 
of  the  wine  we  had  been  drinking.  Lord 

 motioned  silence,  and  said,  'Now, 

my  dear  fellows,  1  have  a  toast  in  my 
eve  that  will  delight  you  all-so,  bum 
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pers,  gentlomen,  bumpers  !— up  to  the 
very  brim  and  over — to  make  sure  your 
glasses  ;uf  full— wliile  I  vroiKise  the 

liealtli  of  a  beautiful — nay,  by  !  the 

must  lieautifiil  girl  we  have  any  of  us 
seen  for  this  year.  Ha!  I  see  all  anti- 
ciimte  me— so  here  is  the  health  of 

JIary  ,  the  Blue  Bell  of  !'  It 

was  Jrmikwith  acclanuitiou.  I  thought 

I  perceived  Cajitaiu  's  hand  shake 

as  he  lifted  his  glass  to  his  mouth. 
'Who  is  to  return  thanks  for  her?'— 
'  The  chosen  one,  to  be  sure  !' — '  Who 
is  he?' — '  Legs— rise— legs — whoever  he 
is  !'  was  shouted,  asked,  and  answered 
in  a  breath.  '  Oh  !  Trevor  is  tlie  happy 
swain— there's  no  doubt  of  that — he 
monopolised  her  all  the  evening — / 
conld  not  get  her  hand  once  !'  exclaim- 
ed one  near  Mr.  Trevor.  'Nor  I,' — 
'  Xor  I'— echoed  several.  Mr.  Trevor 
looked  with  a  delighted  air  round  the 
room,  and  seemed  about  to  rise,  but 
there  was  a  cry — '  Xo  ! — Trevor  is  not 
the  man — I  say  Captain  is  the  fa- 
vourite !' — 'Ay,  ten  to  one  on  tlie  Cap- 
tain !'  roared  a  young  hero  of  Ascot. 
'  Stuff— stutf  !'  muttered  the  Captain, 
cutting  an  apple  to  fritters,  and  casting 
a  glance  towards  Mr.  Trevor.  Tliere 
were  many  noisy  maintainers  of  both 
Trevor  and  the  Captain. 

'  Come,  gentlemen,'  said  a  Cornish 
baronet,  seeing  the  two  young  men  ap- 
jieared  to  view  the  afl'air  very  serious- 
ly, '  the  best  way,  since  I  dare  be 
sworn  the  girl  does  not  know  which 
slie  likes  best,  will  be  to  toss  up  who 
shall  lie  given  the  credit  of  her  beau  !' 
A  laugh  followed  this  proposal  ;  in 
which  all  joined  except  Trevor  and  the 
Cajitain.  The  latter  had  poured  out 
some  claret  while  Sir  was  speak- 
ing, and  sipped  it  with  assumed  care- 
lessness. I  observed  that  he  never  re- 
moved his  eye  from  his  glass  !  and 
that  his  face  was  pale,  as  if  from  some 
strong  internal  emotion.  Mr.  Trevor's 
demeanonr  indicated  embarrassment  ; 
but  lie  was  older  tlian  the  Captain,  and 
had  more  command  of  manner.  I  was 
amazed  to  .see  them  take  up  such  an 
i.'isigniticant  affair  so  seriously  ;  but 
these  things  generally  involve  so  much 
of  the  strong  passions  of  our  youthful 
nature,  especially  our  jealousy,  tliat, 
oil  .second  thoughts,  my  surprise 
abated. 

'  I  fancied  yon  were  the  favourite, 
C.aiit-iii)  ;  for  I  saw  lier  blusli  with  sat- 
i-.'action  wlien  you  squeezed  her  hand,' 

I  wliis[iered.    '  You  are  right,  ,' 

he  an.Hwered.  '  I  don't  think  Trevor 
can  liave  any  pretensions  to  lier  fa- 
vour." The  iioisini'Hs  of  the  party  was 
stib<<iding,  and  an  airof  embarrassment 
L  •emed  to  pervadi:  all  oreseTit.  ' 


I  '  Upon  ray  honour,  this  is  a  silly  af- 
fair, and  unworthy  such  a  stir  as  it  has 
e.xcited,'  said  Mr.  Trevor  ;  '  but  as  so 
much  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  I 
cannot  help  saying,  though  it  is  absurd 
perhaps,  tliat  I  think  the  beautiful 

'  Blue  Bell  of  '  is  mine  alone  !  I 

have  good  ground  for  saying  I  am  the 
sole  winner  of  the  prize,  and  have  dis- 
tanced my  military  competitor,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Trevor,  turning  to  Captain 

 with  a  smiling  air,  whicli  was 

foreign  to  his  feelings,  '  though  his 
bright  eyes — his  debonair  demeanour 
—that  fascinating  je  nc  sais  qiioi  of 
his'  

'Trevor!  don't  be  insolent!'  ex- 
claimed the  Captain  passionately. 

'  Insolent  !  Captain  ?'  inquired  Tre- 
vor,—' What  the  deuce  do  you  mean? 
I'm  sure  you  don't  want  to  quarrel 
with  me — it's  impossible  !     If  I  have 

said  what  was  otleusive,  by  •  ,  I  did 

not  mean  it  ;  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
But  as  for  my  sweet  Blue  Bell,  I  am 
certain — ay,  sjiite  of  the  Captain's  dark 
looks — that  I  am  the  happy  man.  So, 
gentlemen,  de  jure  and  dc  facto— toT 
her  I  return  you  thanks.'  He  sat  down. 
There  was  sn  much  kindness  in  his 
manner,  and  he  had  so  handsomely 
disavowed  any  intentiiuis  of  hurting 
Captain  — — 's  feelings,  that  I  hoped 
tlie  young  Hotspur  beside  me  was 
quieted.    Not  so. 

'  Trevor,'  said  he,  '  you  are  mistaken 

—you  are,  by  !     You  don't  know 

what  passed  between  Mary  and 

myself  that  evening.  Slie  told  me  she 
wished  she  could  be  offher  engagement 
with  you.' 

'  Nonsense  !  She  must  have  said  it 
to  amuse  you.  Captain— she  coM?d  have 
had  no  other  intention.  The  very  next 
morning  she  told  me'  

'  Tlie  very  next  morning  !'  shouted 

Captain  ,   '  why,   what  the  

could  you  have  wanted  with  Mary  

the  next  morning  ?' 

'  That  is  my  affair.  Captain— not 
yours.  And  since  you  icill  have  it  out, 
I  tell  you  for  your  consolation,  that 
Mary  and  I  have  met  every  day  since  !' 
said  Mr.  Trevor  even  vehemently.  He 
was  getting  a  little  flustered  with  wine, 
which  he  was  pouring  down  glass  after 
glass,  else  he  could  never  have  made 
sucli  an  unusual  disclosure. 

'  Trevor,  you  act  very  meanly  in  tell- 
ing us— if  it  is  so,'  said  the  Captain, 
with  a  mortiiied  air  ;  'and  if  you  in- 
tend to  ruin  that  innoceiit  creature,  I 
shall  take  leave  to  say,  that  you  are  a 
— a— a— curse  on  it,  it  will  out— a  vil. 
lain  !'  continued  the  Captain.  My 
heart  flew  up  to  my  tliroat,  where  it 
fluttered  as  thouudi  it   would  have 
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choked  me.  There  was  an  instant  and 
dead  silence. 

'  A  villain— i\d.  you  say,  Captain  ? 
andaccuse  me  of  meanness  ?'  inquireil 
Mr.  Trevor  coolly,  while  the  colour 
faded  from  his  darkening  features,  and 
he  stepped  forward,  and  stood  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Captain,  with  his  glass 
in  bis  hand,  which  was  not  observed 
by  him  he  addressed.  '  Yes,  sir,  I  did 
say  so,'  replied  the  Captain — '  and 
what  then  ?' 

'  Tlien,  of  course,  you  will  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  apologising  for  it  instantly.' 

'  As  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  Mr.  Tre- 
vor, of  saying  what  requires  an  apology 
I  have  none  to  offer,'  said  Captain  — , 
eyeing  Mr.  Trevor  with  a  steady  look 
of  haughty  composure. 

'  Then,  Captain,  don't  expect  me  to 
apologise  for  this !'  thundered  Mr. 
Trevor,  hurling  his  glass,  wine  and  all, 
at  the  Captain's  head.  Part  of  the 
wine  fell  on  me,  but  the  glass  glanced 

at  the  ear  of  Captain  ,  and  cut  it  ; 

for  he  had  started  aside  on  seeing  Mr. 
Trevor's  intention.  A  mist  seemed  to 
cover  my  eyes,  as  I  saw  every  one  ris- 
ing from  his  chair.  The  room  was  in 
an  uproar.  The  two  who  had  quarrel- 
led were  the  only  calm  persons  present. 
Mr.  Trevor  remained  standing,  with 
his  arms  folded  on  his  breast  :  while 

Captain  wiped  off  the  stains  of 

wine  from  his  sliirt-ruffles  and  white 

waistcoat,  walked  up  to  Lord  , 

who  was  at  but  a  yard  or  two's  dis- 
tance, and  inquired  in  a  low  voice, 
'  Your  lordship  has  pistols  here,  of 
Course  ?    We  had  better  settle  this, 

matter  now,  and  here.    Captain  V  , 

you  will  kindly  do  what  is  necessary 
for  me  ?' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  be  calm  !  This  is  a 
very  absurd  quarrel — likely  to  be  a 
dreadful  business  though  1'  replied  his 
lordship,  with  agitation. 

'  Come,  shake  hands  and  be  friends  1 
Don't  let  a  trumpery  dinner  brawd  lead 
to  bloodshed — and  in  my  house,  too  ! 
Make  it  up  like  men  of  sense'  

'  That  your  lordship  knows  is  impos- 
sible. Will  you,  Captain  V  ,  be  good 

enough  to  bring  the  pistols?  You  will 
find  them  in  his  lordsliip's  shooting- 
gallery— we  had  better  ailjourn  tliere, 
by  the  way,  eh?'  inquired  the  Captain 
—  He  had  seen  many  of  these  affairs! 

'Then,  bring  them,  by  all  means.' 

'  In  God's  name,  let  this  quarrel  be 

settled  on  the  spot  1'  exclaimed  , 

and  ,  and  . 

'  We  all  know  they  imist  fight— 
that's  as  clear  as  the  sun — sothesooner 
tiie  better  !'  exclaimed  the  Honourable 
Mr.  . 

'Ptenial  Qurscs  on  the  silly  slut  I' 


groaned  his  lordship;  'here  will  be 
bloodshed  for  her  !  My  dear  Trevor  I' 
said  he,  hurrying  to  that  gentleman, 
who,  was  conversing  on  the  atlair  with 
composure;  'do,  I  beg— I  supplicate, 
that  you  would  leave  my  house  !  Oli, 
don't  let  it  be  said  I  ask  people  here  to 
kill  one  another  !  Why  may  not  this 
wretched  business  be  made  up? — By — , 
it  shall  be,'  said  he  ;  and  putting  his 
arm  into  that  of  Mr.  Trevor,  he  endea- 
voured to  draw  him  towards  the  spot 
where  Captain  was  standing. 

'  Your  lordship  is  very  good,  but  it's 
useless,'  replied  Mr.  Trevor,  struggling 
to  disengage  his  arm  from  that  of  Lord 
 .  '  Your  lordship  knows  the  busi- 
ness rrnist  be  settled,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  My  friend  Sir  has  un- 
dertaken to  do  what  is  correct  on  the 
occasion.  Come,'  addressing  the  young 
baronet,  '  come  away,  and  join  Captain 

V  .'   All  this  was  uttered  with  real 

nonchalance !  Somebody  present  told 
him  that  the  Captain  was  one  of  the 
best  shots  in  England — could  hit  a  six- 
pence at  ten  yards'  distance.    '  Can  he, 

by  ?  said  he  with  a  smile.    '  Why, 

tlien,  I  may  as  well  make  my  will,  for 
I'm  as  blind  as  a  mole  !— Ha  !  I  have  it.' 
He  walked  out  from  among  those  who 
were  standing  round  him,  and  strode 

up  to  Captain  ,  who  was  conversing 

with  one  or  two  of  his  brother  officers. 

'Captain  •  ,'    said   Mr.  Trevor 

sternly,  extending  his  right  hand,  with 
his  glove  half  drawn  on;  the  Captain 
turned  towards  him  with  a  scowl — 'I 
am  told  you  are  a  dead  shot — eh  ? 

'Well,  sir,  and  what  of  that?'  inquir- 
ed the  Captain  haughtily. 

'  You  know  I  am  blind  as  a  beetle— 
and  not  very  well  versed  in  shooting 

matters'  Every  one  present  started, 

and  looked  with  displeasure  at  the 
speaker  ;  and  one  muttered  in  my  ear 
— '  Ell  ?— d —  ! — Trevor  showing  the 
white  feather?   lam  astonished  1' 

'  Why,  what  can  you  mean  by  all 
this,  sir?  inquired  the  Captain. 

'  Oh  !  merely  that  we  ought  not  to 
tight  on  unequal  terms.  Do  you  think, 
sir,  I  will  stand  to  be  shot  at  without 
having  a  chance  of  returning  tlie  fa- 
vour? I  have  to  say  that  since  this 
quarrel  is  of  your  own  seeking— and 
your  own  infernal  folly  only  has  brought 
it  about— I  shall  insist  on  our  fightmg 
breast  to  breast— muzzle  to  muzzle- 
and  across  a  table.  Y'es,'  he  continued, 
elevating  his  voice,  '  we  will  go  down 
to  hell  together— if  we  go  at  all— that 
is  some  consolation.' 

'Infamous!'  —  '  Monstrons  I'  was 
echoed  from  all  present.  Tliey  would 
not,  they  said,  hear  of  such  a  thing — 
they  would  not  stand  to  see  such 
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butchery  !  Eight  or  ten  left  the  room 
abruptly,  and  did  not  return,  taptum 

 made  no  reply  to  Trevor's  pio- 

posal,  but  was  conversing  anxiously 
with  his  friends.  .  w  ■„ 

'  Soic,  sir,  who  is  the  coward  7"  in- 
quired Mr.  Trevor  sarcastically. 

'A  few  moments  will  show,'  replied 
the  Captain,  stepping  forward  with  no 
sign  of  agitation  except  a  countenance 
of  an  ashy  hue  ;  '  for  I  accede  to  your 
terms— murderous  as  they  are:  and 
niav  the  curse  ofa  ruined  house  over- 
whelm you  and  your  family  for  ever  1 

faltered  Cajitain  ,  who  saw  that 

certain  death  was  before  both. 

'Are the  pistols  preparing?'  inquired 
Mr  Trevor,  without  regarding  the  ex- 
clamation of  Captain  .  He  was  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  that  Captain 

V  and  Sir  were  both  absent  on 

that  errand.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
affair  should  take  place  in  the  shoot- 
ino-.crallery,  where  their  noise  would 
be°less  likely  to  alarm  the  servants. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the 
exclamations  of  '  Murder  1  —  down- 
right, savage,  deliberate  murder  1 
■which  burst  from  all  around.  Two 
gentlemen  left  abruptly,  and  galloped 

after  peace-officers  ;  while  Lord  , 

who  was  almost  distracted,  hurried  to 
the  shooting-gallery,  leaving  the  Cap- 
tain and  a  friend  in  the  dining-room, 
while  Mr.  Trevor,  with  another,  betook 
themselves  to  the  shrubbery  walk. 

His  lordship  informed  Captain  V  

and  the  Baronet  of  the  dreadful  nature 
of  the  combat  that  had  been  determin- 
ed on  since  they  had  left  the  room. 
They  both  threw  down  the  pistols  they 
were  in  the  act  of  loading,  and  swore 
they  would  have  no  concern  in  such  a 
Moody  transaction.    A  suggestion  of 

Lord  's  was  adopted.  Tliey  agreed, 

after  moch  hesitation  as  to  the  success 
of  the  pHjject,  to  charge  tlie  pistols 
with  powder  only,  and  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Tre- 
vor, as  though  they  were  loaded  with 

ball.    Lord          was  sanguine  enough 

to  suppose  that,  when  they  had  both 
stood  tire,  and  proved  their  courage, 
the  affair  might  be  settled  amicably. 
As  soon  as  the  preparations  were  com- 
I'leted,  and  two  liglits  were  jdacod  in 
tlie  shuoting-galli-ry,  both  the  hostile 
parties  were  summoned.  As  it  was  well 
known  I  was  preparing  for  the  medical 
profession,  my  services  were  put  into 
refitiisition  for  iKjth. 

'  But  have  you  any  instruments  or 
liaiidages?"  inrjuired  some  one. 

'  It  i.i  of  little  consequence — we  are 
not  likely  to  want  them  if  our  pistols 
do  their  duty,'  said  Mr.  Trevor. 
Cut  a  servant  was  mounted  on  the 


fleetest  horse  in  Lord  's  stable,  and 

despatched  for  the  surgeon,  who  resid- 
ed at  half  a  mile's  distance,  with  a 
note  requesting  him  to  come  furnished 
with  the  instruments  for  a  gunshot 
wound.  As  the  principals  were  impa- 
tient, and  the  seconds  and  others  were  in 
the  secret  of  the  blank  charge  in  the 
pistols,  and  anticipated  nothing  like 
ijloodshed,  the  pistols  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  each  in  silence,  and  the  two 
parties,  with  their  friends,  retired  to  a 
little  distance  from  each  other. 

'Are  you  prepared,  Mr.  Trevor?'  in- 
quired one  of  Captain  's  party ; 

and,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
in  a  moment  after,  the  two  principals, 
pistol  in  hand,  approached  one  an- 
other. Though  I  was  almost  blinded 
with  agitation,  and  was  quaking  for  the 
success  of  our  scheme,  my  eyes  were 
riveted  on  their  movements.  There 
was  something  impressive  in  their  de- 
meanour. Though  stepping  to  certain 
death,  as  they  supposed,  there  was  no 
symptom  of  terror  or  agitation  visible 
— no  affectation  of  a  calmness  they  did 
not  feel.  The  countenance  of  each  was 
deadly  pale  and  damp  ;  but  not  a  mus- 
cle trembled. 

'  Who  is  to  give  us  the  word?'  asked 
the  Captain  in  a  whisper,  which  was 
heard  all  over  the  room  ;  'for,  in  this 
sort  of  affair,  if  one  lires  a  second  be- 
fore the  other,  he  is  a  murderer.'  At 
that  moment  there  was  a  noise  heard  ; 
it  was  tlie  surgeon  who  had  arrived, 
and  entered  breathless.  'Step  out,  and 
give  the  word  at  once,'  said  Mr.  Trevor. 
Both  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Trevor  shook 
hands,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  with 
their  friends,  and  retook  their  places. 
Tne  gentleman  who  was  to  give  the 
signal  stepped  towards  them,  and,  clos- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hands,  said, 
'Raise  yourpistols  1' — the  muzzles  were 
instantly  touching  one  another's 
breasts — '  and  when  I  have  counted 
three,  lire.  One— two— three  !'— They 
lired— both  recoiled  with  the  shock 
several  paces,  and  their  friends  rushed 
forward. 

'What  is  the  meaning  of  this!'  ex- 
claimed both  in  a  breath.  'Who  has 
dared  to  mock  us  in  this  way?  There 
were  no  balls  in  the  pistols  1'  exclaim- 
ed Trevor.    Lord  and  the  seconds 

explained  the  artifice,  and  received  a 
curse  for  their  pains.  It  was  in  vain 
we  all  imjilored  them  to  be  reconciled, 
as  each  had  done  sufficient  to  vindicate 
liis  honour.  Trevor  gnashed  his  teeth 
with  fury.  There  was  something 
heiidisli  in  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance.   '  It  is  easily  remedied,'  said 

C'ai)tain  ,  as  his  eye  caught  several 

Kinall  swords  hanging  up.  lletookUown 
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two,  measured  them,  and  pi-offered  one 
to  liis  antagonist,  who  clnlched  it. — 
'  There  can  be  no  deception  here,'  he 
gasped  ;  '  and  now'— each  put  himself 
into  posture—'  stand  olf  there  1' 

We  fell  back,  horror-struck  at  the 
revengeful  spirit  with  which  they 
seemed  animated.  I  do  not  know 
which  was  the  better  swordsman  ;  I 
recollect  only  seeing  a  rapid  glancing 
of  tlieir  weapons  flashing  like  sparks  of 
lire,  and  a  hurrying  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, which  lasted  for  several  moments 
when  one  of  them  fell.  It  was  the 
Captain  ;  for  the  skilful  arm  of  Mr. 
Trevor  had  thrust  his  sword  up  to  the 
liilt  in  the  side  of  liis  antagonist.  His 
heart  was  cloven  !  The  unfortunate 
man  fell  witliout  uttering  a  groan — his 
sword  dropped  from  his  grasp— he 
pressed  his  right  hand  to  his  heart,and 
with  a  quivering  motion  of  the  lips,  as 
thougli  struggling  to  speak,  expired  1 
'  0,  my  great  God  !'  exclaimed  Trevor, 
in  a  broken  tone,  with  a  face  so  hor- 
ror-stricken that  it  froze  my  blood  to 
look  upon,  '  What  have  I  done  1  Can 
all  this  be  real  I'  He  continued  on  his 
knees  by  the  side  of  his  fallen  antagon- 
ist, with  his  hands  clasped  convulsive- 
ly, and  his  eyes  glaring  upwards,  for 
several  moments. 

•  •  *  » 

A  haj!e  of  horror  is  spread  over  that 
black  transaction  :  and  if  it  is  dissi- 
pated for  an  instant,  when  my  mind's 
eye  looks  back  thrtJUgh  the  vista  of 
years,  the  scene  seems  only  the  gloomy 
picture  of  some  occurrence  which  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  I  actually 
witnessed.  To  this  hour,  when  I  advert 
to  it,  I  am  not  free  from  lits  of  incre- 
dulousness.  The  all'air  created  a  fer- 
ment at  the  time.  Tlie  nnliajipy  sur- 
vivor (who,  in  this  narrative,  hasjiassed 
under  tlie  name  of  Ti'ovor)lert  England 
and  died,  five  years  afterwards,  in  the 
south  of  France,  broken-hearted.— In  a 
word,  since  that  day  I  have  never  seen 
men  entering  into  discussion,  when 
warmed  with  wine,  and  apjiroaching 
towards  tlie  confines  of  personality, 
without  reverting  to  the  trilling— the 
insignilicant  —  circumstances,  whicli 
wine  and  the  hot  jpassions  of  youtli 
kindled  into  the  brawl  wliich  cost  poor 

Captain  his  life,  and  drove  Mr.  — 

abroad,  to  die  a  broken-hearted  exile  1 

CHAP.VII"^'!-^'''.'7""''!7  madness. 

Note  to  the  Editor  of  Black- 
wood.—Sir  Christoplier,— a  letlei' un- 
der the  title  of  '  Blackwood's  jVagazine 
V.  the  Secrets  of  the  Medical  J'ro.fes- 
sinn,'  aiipeared  in  the  Lancet  of  the 
28th  of  August  last—'  the  most  influen- 
tial and  popular  organ,'  it  says,  '  the 


profession  possesses'  —  a  paragraph 
from  which  I  beg  to  extract,  and  call 
the  attention  of  your  numerous  read- 
ers to  it.  I  do  this  injustice  to  myself, 
because,  in  the  event  of  my  name  hap- 
pening to  be  disclosed,  the  said  letter 
is  calculated  to  work  me  much  preju- 
dice with  my  professional  brethren, 
and  with  the  public  ;  for  I  need  not 
tell  you.  Sir  Christojiher,  of  the  exten- 
sive circulation  of  the  publication  al- 
luded to.  After  some  complimentary 
remarks,  the  writer  proceeds  : — 

'  But  I  enter  my  protest,  as  a  phy- 
sician in  some  practice,  against  tlie 
custom  of  disclosing  to  the  public  the  sa- 
cred secrets  which  are  communicated  to  us 
in  perfect  confidence  by  our  patients,  ami 
ought  to  he  preserved  inviolable.  The 
Editor  of  Blackwood  happily  enough 
says,  '  what  periodical  has  sunk  a  shaft 
into  this  rich  mine  of  incident  and  sen- 
timent t"  True  ;  the  reason  has  been, 
and  is  yet,  I  hope,  to  be  found  in  the 
honour  of  our  profession,  and  the  de- 
termination of  its  members  to  m«;'i<the 
confidence  of  their  patients  by  continu- 
ing '  the  sole  depositary  of  their  secrets 
which  shall  perish  with  them.'  If  tlie 
writer  of  the  papers  in  question,  or  the 
Editor  of  Blackwood,  should  see  this 
letter,  they  are  implored  to  consider  iti 
purport,  and  prevent  the  public  from 
viewing  their  medical  attendants  with 
distrust,  and  withholding  those  confi- 
dential disclosures  which  are  essential 
to  the  performance  of  our  professional 
duties.  The  persons  who  would  read 
such  a  serirs  of  articles  as  the  '  Passages 
from  tlie  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician' 
promise  to  be,  with  intense  interest, 
would  be  tlie  first  to  act  on  the  principle 
I  have  mentioned,' 

If  I  were  not  credibly  assured  that 
this  letter  is  a  production  of  a  member 
of  the  profession,  I  should  have  feltin- 
clined  to  compress  my  commentary  on 
it  into  one  emphatic  woi'd-Zi'imiJui/ .' 
As  it  is,  I  beg  to  ask  the  writer,  who  is 
so  ready  at  starting  the  charge  of  a 
breach  of  professional  confldence,  what 
I  do  more,  in  publishing  in  your  Maga- 
zine these  papers  of  my  late  friend,  with 
the  concealment  of  everything  which 
could  lead  to  undue  disclosures,  than 
is  done  in  the  pages  of  the  Lancet,  as 
well  as  all  other  professional  journals, 
text-books,  and  treati.ses,  which  in- 
variably ajipend  real  initials,  and 
other  indicia,  to  the  most  painful,  and 
revolting  and  oll'ensive  details?  It 
may  be  answered  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  narratives  nieet  only  j)r<)/<'.'i- 
sionnl  eves.  What  !  in  the  Lancet  t  ia 
the  Medical  Gazette t  in  Dr.  Recce's 
Journal  ?  Are  these  works  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  professional  men  only? 
—I  have  but  one  other  observation  to 
make.  Would  the  delicacy  of  piitients 
be  less  shocked  at  tiuiliug  the  features 
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of  their  physicnl  iimlatlies— a  subject 
on  which  ilieir  feelings  me  irritable — 
exposed  to  every  member,  young  and 
old,  of  our  profession— the  tlieme  of 
lectures— the  subject  uf  allusion  and 
coumieut,  from  beneath  the  thiu  veil 

of  '.Mi-s.  J  M  1,'  ifcc.  ;  is  this 

less  likely  to  hurt  the  feelings,  than 
seeing  the  viorale,  the  sentiinent  of 
their  case  extracted,  dressed  in  the 
shape  of  narrative,  and  challenging  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  pub- 
lic ?  Take  the  tirst  narrative,  entitled 
'  Cancer,'  which  appeareil  in  your  last 

5Iagazine.    Could  Mrs.  St  ,  were 

she  living,  be  pained  at  reading  it,  or 
any  sur\iving  friend  or  relative,  for 
her  ?  And  if  any  sketch  should  dis- 
close matter  of  reprobation,  in  the 
shape  of  weak,  criminal,  or  infamous 
couduct,  surely  the  exposure  is  merit- 
ed ;  such  subjects  should  sutler  in  si- 
lence, and  none  will  be  the  wiser  for  it. 
I  conceive  that  several  scenes  of  this 
character,  which  I  have  trembled  over 
in  my  late  frieml's  journal,  are  proper- 
ly dealt  witli  if  made  public  property 
—a  source  of  warning  to  all.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  in  question  has  wasted  much  zeal 
to  little  purpose,  and  conjured  up  a 
ghost  for  the  njere  purpose  of  exorcism. 
This  I  have  done  for  him  ;  and  I  hope 
his  fears  will  abate. 

A  moment  further,  good  Sir  Christo- 
pher. As  to  one  or  two  individuals 
who  have  been  singled  out  by  the 
knowing  papers  of  tlie  day,  as  the 
writer  or  subject  of  these  chapters,  you 
and  I  know  well  that  tlie  proper  party 
has  never  yet  been  glanced  at,  nor  is 
likely  to  be  ;  and  for  the  future,  no  no- 
tice will  be  taken  of  their  speculations. 
Believe  me  ever, 
reverend  Sir  Christopher,  &c. 
LONDOS,  September  3, 1830. 
When  I  have  seen  a  popular  actress,  I 
have  often  thought  how  many  play- 
goers these  women  must  intoxicate; 
how  many  sensible,  and  sober  heads, 
they  must  turn  upside  down  !  Some 
years  ago,  a  case  came  under  uiy  care, 
which  sbows  the  justness  of  this  relh  o- 
tion  ;  and  I  now  relaie  it,  as  I  consider 
it  pregnant  with  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. It  will  show  how  the  energies  of 
a  well-infi^rmed  mind  may  be  prostrat- 
ed by  the  indulgence  of  unbridled 
pafisions. 

Late  one  evening  in  Kovember,  I  was 
anmmoned  to  visit  a  gentleman  who 
vast  staying  at  one  of  the  hotels  in 
Covent  Ciarden,  and  informed  that  he 
had  Mianilested  symptoms  of  insanity. 

I  hurried  to  the    Hotel,  which  I 

readied  alxmt  nine  o'clock,  T:ie  )>ro. 
jir.Btor  yave  me  borne  infoiinatiun  about 


the  patient  to  whom  I  was  summoned, 
which,  with  what  1  gleaned  from  the 
party  himself  and  other  quarters,  I 
shall  present  to  the  reader,  before  in- 
troducing him  to  the  sick  man's  cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  Warningham  was  a  young  man 
of  coiisiilerable  fortune,  some  family, 
and  a  member  of  — —  College,  Cam- 
bridge. His  person  and  manners  were 
gentlemanly  ;  and  his  countenance  in- 
dicated a  powerful  and  cultivated 
mind.  He  had  mingled  in  college  gaie- 
ties and  dissipations,  but  knew  little 
or  ucjthing  of  what  is  called  '  town  life;' 
which  may  account  for  mucli  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  conduct  I  am  about 
to  relate.  Having,  from  his  youth, 
been  accustomed  to  the  gratitication  of 
almost  every  wish  he  could  form,  the 
slightest  obstacle  was  sullicient  to  irri- 
tate him  to  frenzy.  His  temperament 
was  ardent— his  imagination  active.  In 
short,  lie  pussefl  everywhere  for  what 
he  was— a  very  clever  man— extensive- 
ly read  in  literature,  and  intimate  with 
the  dramatic  writers.  About  a  fort- 
night before  the  day  on  which  I  was 
summoned  to  him,  he  had  come  from 
College  to  visit  a  lady  whom  he  was 
addressing;  but  finding  her  gone  to 
Paris,  he  resolved  to  continue  in  Lon- 
don the  time  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, and  enjoy  all  the  amusements 
about  town,  particularly  the  theatres. 
The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Hotel  behehl  liiui  at 

Drury  Lane,  witnessing  a  new,  and 
very  popular  tragedy.  In  the  after- 
piece, iMiss  was  a  performer ;  and 

her  beauty  of  person- her  'maddening 
eyes,'  as  Mr.  Warningham  called  them, 
added  to  her  fascinating  na'ivcM  of 
manner,  and  the  interesting  character 
she  sustained  that,  evening,  laid 
prostrate  poor  Mr.  Warningham  among 
the  throng  of  worshippers  at  the  feet 
of  this  '  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.' 

As  he  found  she  played  again  the 
next  evening,  he  took  care  to  engage 
the  stagc-b<ix  ;  and  fancied  he  had  at- 
tracted her  attention.  He  thought  her 
lusti'ous  eyes  fell  on  him  several  times 
during  the  evening,  and  that  they  were 
withdrawn  with  cnnsciotis  embarrass- 
ment, from  the  pansiomit-  gaze  which 
they  encountered.  This  was  sufficient 
to  tire  the  train  of  Mr.  Warningham's 
feelings  ;  and  liis  heart  was  in  a  blaze. 
Miss  - —  sang  that  evening  one  of  her 
favourite  s(mgs  :  an  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful air;  and  Mr.  Warningham,  almost 
frantic  with  excitement,  n)))i|;iniled 
with  sucli  vehemence,  ami  continued 
shouting  'enmir,  enr.urc,'  so  long 
I  after  the  calls  of  the  hoimo  had  censed" 
as  to  attract  all  e^  es  to  his  box.  Mi»s 
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 could  not  fiiil  to  observe  his  con- 
duct ;  and  presently  looked  up  witli 
what  lie  considered  a  pratified  air. 
Quivering  witli  excitement,  Mr.  War- 
ningliam  could  scaicely  sit  out  tlie  rest 
of  the  piece  ;  and  tlie  nminent  tlie  cur- 
tain fell,  he  liurried  to  tlie  stage-door, 
determined  to  see  her  leave,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  sjieaking  to  her.  He  pre- 
sently saw  her  approach  the  door, 
muflied,  veiled,  and  lioiineted  leanint; 
on  the  arm  of  a  man  of  military  appear- 
ance, who  handed  lier  into  a  gay  cha- 
riot.   He  perceived  that  it  was  the 

well-known  Captain  .    Will  it  be 

believed  tliat  this  enthusiastic  man 
jumped  u|)  beliind  the  carriage  which 
contained  the  object  of  his  idolatrous 
homage,  and  did  not  alight  till  it  drew 
up  ojiposite  a  house  in  the  western 
suburlis  ;  and  tliat  tliis  absurd  feat, 
was  iierlormed  amid  a  shower  of  search- 
ing rain? 

He  was  informed  by  the  footman, 

that  Miss  's  house  was  in  another 

part  of  the  town,  and  that  her  stay  at 
Captain  — — 's  was  only  for  a  day  or 
two.  He  returned  to  his  hotel  in 
tumultuous  excitement,  which  can  be 
better  conceived  than  described.  As 
may  be  supposed,  he  slept  little  that 
niglit ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  in  the 
morning  was  to  despatch  his  groom, 
with  orders  to  establish  himself  in  some 
public-lionse  whicli  could  command  a 
a  view  of  Miss  's  residence,  and  re- 
turn as  soon  as  he  had  seen  her  or  her 
maid  enter.  It  was  not  till  seven 
o'clock  that  he  brought  word  to  his 
master  that  no  one  had  entered  but 
Miss  's  maid.  The  papers  inform- 
ed him  tliat  Miss  ))layed  again 

that  evening  ;  and  thougli  he  could  not 
but  be  aware  of  tlie  sort  of  intimacy 

which  subsisted  between  Miss  and 

the  Captain,  liis  passion  increased  with 
obstacles.  Tliougli  unwell  with  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  induced 
by  the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  and 
a  cold  caught  through  exposure  on  the 
preceding  evening— he  was  dressing  for 
the  play,  when,  to  his  mortification, 
his  medical  attendant,  happening  to 
step  in,  forbade  his  leaving  the  room, 
and  consigned  him  to  bed  and  physic, 
instead  of  the  scenes  of  the  theatre. 
Next  morning  he  felt  relieved  from  the 
urgent  symptoms  ;and  his  servant  hav- 
ing brought  him  word  tliat  he  had 
watched  Miss  enter  her  house,  un- 
accompanied, except  by  her  maid,  Mr. 
Warningham  despatched  him  with  a 
copy  of  verses,  enclosed  in  a  lilank  en- 
velope. He  trusted  that  some  allu.sioiis 
in  them  might  give  her  a  cine  to  tlie 
discovery  nf  the  writer— if  he  conld 
contrive  to  be  seen  by  her  tliat  evening 


in  the  same  box  lie  had  occupied 
formerly  ;  for  to  the  play  he  was  re- 
solved to  go,  in  defiance  of  the  threats 
of  his  medical  attendant.  To  his  vexa- 
tion lie  found  tlie  box  in  question  pre- 
engaged  by  a  family  party  ;  and  he  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  discovering  who 
they  were,  for  the  purpose  of  prevail- 
ing on  thein  to  vacate  in  his  favour! 
Finding  tliat  out  of  the  question,  he 
wascompelled  to  content  himself  with 
the  corresponding  box  opposite,  where 
he  was  ensconced  the  moment  the 
doors  were  opened. 

Miss  appeared  that  evening  in 

only  one  piece,  but  she  had  to  sing 
some  of  her  most  admired  songs.  The 
character  she  played  was  a  favourite 
with  herself  and  the  public.  Herdress 
was  tasteful,  and  calculated  to  set  off 
her  figure  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
When,  at  a  crisis  of  the  play,  Mr.  War- 
ningham,  by  the  lustre  of  the  foot- 
lights, beheld  Mi.ss   emerging  from 

a  romantic  glen,  with  a  cloak  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  her  head  covered 
with  a  velvet  cap,  over  which  drooped 
an  ostrich  feather,  while  her  hair  stray- 
ed from  beneath  the  cincture  of  her 
cap  in  negligent  curls,  down  her  face 
and  beautiful  cheeks  ;  when  he  saw  the 
timid  air  wliich  her  part  required  her 
to  assume,  and  the  sweet  expression  of 
her  eyes,  while  she  stole  about,  as  if 
avoiding  a  pursuer  :  when  as  the  rais- 
ed font-lights  were  restored  to  their  for- 
mer glare,  she  let  fall  the  cloak  whicli 
had  enveloped  her,  and  burst  in  beauty 
on  the  aiiplauding  house,  habited  in  a 
costume  which,  without  being  indeli- 
cate, was  calculated  to  excite  the  most 
voln]ituoiis  thoughts  ;  when  Mr.  War- 
ningiiam  saw  all  tliis,  he  was  almost 
over-powered,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
box  breathless  with  agitation. 

A  little  before  Miss  quitted  the 

stage  for  the  last  time  that  evening,  the 
order  of  the  play  required  that  she 
should  stand  for  some  minutes  on  that 
part  of  the  stage  next  to  Mr  Warning- 
ham's  box.  While  she  was  standing  in 
a  pensive  attitude,  with  her  face  turn- 
ed towards  Mr.  Warningham,  ho  whis- 
)iered,  in  an  under  tone,  'Oh,  beauti- 
ful creature!'     Miss  heard  him, 

looked  at  him  with  surprise  ;  her  fea- 
tures relaxed  into  a  smile,  and,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  as  if  hinting  that  he 
should  not  endeavour  to  distract  her 
attention,  she  moved  away  to  jiroceeil 
with  her  part.  Mr.  Warningham  trem- 
bled ;  he  fancied  she  encouraged  his 
attentions,  and  had  recognised  in  him 
the  writer  of  the  verses  she  had  reci-iv- 
ed.  When  the  )iby  was  over,  he  hur- 
ried to  the  stage-door,  whore  he  ininuled 
with  the  throng  usually  to  be  louud 
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there,  and  waited  till  she  made  her  ap- 
pearauce,  enveloped  iu  a  shawl,  but 
followed  only  by  amaid-servaiit,  carry- 
ing a  bandbox.  They  stepped  into  a 
hackney-coach,  and,  tlioiish  Mr.  War- 
ningham  had  gone  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking  to  her,  his  knees 
knocked  together,  and  he  felt  so  sick 
with  agitation,  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  hand  her  into  the  coach.  He  jump- 
ed into  the  one  which  drew  up  next, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  follow  tlie 
preceding  one  wherever  it  went.  Wlien 
it  approached  the  street  where  lie  knew 
she  resided,  he  ordered  it  to  stop,  got 
ont,  and  hurried  towards  the  house, 
which  he  reached  as  she  was  alighting. 
He  offered  her  his  arm.  Slie  looked  at 
him  with  astonishment,  and  something 
like  apprehension.  At  length  she  ap- 
peared to  recognise  in  him  the  person 
who  had  attracted  her  attention  by 
whispering  when  at  the  theatre,  and 
seemed,  he  thought,  discomposed.  Slie 
declined  his  assistance— said  her  maid 
was  with  her— and  was  going  to  knock 
at  the  door,  when  Mr.  Warningham 
stammered  faintly,  '  Dear  madam,  do 
allow  me  the  honour  of  calling  in  the 
morning,  and  inquiring  how  you  are 
after  the  exertions  at  the  theatre  this 
evening  !'  She  replied  in  a  discourag- 
ing manner :  could  not  conceive  to 
what  she  was  indebted  for  the  honour 
of  his  attentions,  and  interest  in  her 
welfare,  so  suddenly  felt  by  a  stranger 
—  nn  usual — singular  ^  improper  —  un- 
pleasant, &c.  She  said  that,  as  for  his 
calling  in  the  morning,  if  he  felt  so  in- 
clined, she  could  not  prevent  him  ;  but 
if  he  expected  to  see  lier  when  he  call- 
ed, he  would  find  himself  'perfectly 
mistaken.'  The  door  that  moment  was 
opened,  and  closed  upon  her,  as  she 
made  him  a  cold  bow,  leaving  Mr.  War- 
ningham, what  with  chagrin  and  pas- 
sion for  her,  almost  distracted.  He  as- 
snred  me  that  he  walked  to  and  fro  be- 
fore her  door  till  nearly  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  that  he  repeatedly  as- 
cended the  steps,  and  endeavoured  to 
stand  on  the  very  spot  she  had  occupied 
while  speaking  to  him,  and  would  re- 
main gazing  at  what  he  fancied  was  the 
window  of  her  bed-room, for  ten  minutes 
together;  and  all  this  extravagance,  to 
boot,  was  perpetrated  amidst  an  inces- 
sant fall  of  snow,  and  at  a  time  when  he 

wa.s  an  accepted  suitor  of  Miss  ,  the 

yonng  lady  whom  he  had  come  to  town 
for  tiie  purpose  of  marrying.  I  several 
times  a.iked  him  how  it  was  that  he 
coald  bring  himself  to  consider  such 
confluct  consistent  with  honour  or  de- 
licacy, or  feel  a  spark  of  real  attach- 
ment for  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  en- 
ga^'ed,  if  it  were  not  xufncieut  to  steel 
C 


his  heart  and  close  his  eyes  against  tho 
charms  of  any  other  woman  in  the 
world  ?  His  only  reply  was,  that  he 
'really  could  not  help  it' — he  felt  'ra- 
ther the  patient  than  agent.'  Miss  

took  his  heart  by  storm,  and  ejected, 
for  a  while,  his  love  for  any  other  wo- 
man breathing  1 

To  return  ;  about  half-past  six,  he 
jumped  into  a  hackney-coach,  drove 
home  to  the  hotel  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion.  He  slept  on  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  when  he  awoke  indis- 
posed. For  the  first  few  moments  he 
could  not  dispossess  himself  of  theidea 
that  Miss  was  standing  by  his  bed- 
side, in  the  dress  she  wore  the  preced- 
ing evening,  and  smiling  on  him.  So 
strong  was  the  delusion,  that  he  ad- 
dressed several  sentences  to  her  I  About 
three  o'clock  he  drove  out,  and  called 
on  one  of  his  gay  friends,  who  was  an 
fait  at  matters  of  this  sort,  and  resolv- 
ed to  make  him  his  confidant  in  the 
aft'air.  Under  the  advice  of  this  Men- 
tor, Mr.  Warningham  purchased  a  beau- 
tiful emerald  ring,  which  he  sent  off  to 

Miss  ,  with  a  note,  saying  it  was 

some  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  de- 
light with  which  he  witnessed  her  ex- 
quisite acting,  i&c.  &c.  This,  his  friend 
assured  him,  must  call  forth  an  answer 
of  some  sort  or  other,  which  would  lead 
to  another — and  another— and  another 
— and  so  on.  He  was  right.  A  two- 
penny post  letter  was  put  into  Mr. 
Warningham's  hands  next  morning  be- 
fore he  rose,  which  was  from  Miss  , 

elegantly  written,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  'tasteful  present'  he  had  sent  her, 
which  she  should,  with  pleasure,  take 
an  early  oppoi'tunity  of  gratifying  him 
by  wearing  in  public. 

There  never  yet  lived  an  actress,  I 
believe,  who  had  fortitude  enough  to 
refuse  a  present  of  jewellery  1 

What  was  to  be  done  next  he  did  not 
know  ;  but  having  succeeded  in  open- 
ing an  avenue  of  communication  with 
her,  and  induced  her  so  easily  to  lie  un- 
der an  obligation  to  him,  he  felt  con- 
vinced his  way  was  clear.  He  deter- 
mined to  call  and  see  her  that  after- 
noon ;  but  his  medical  friend,  seeing 
the  state  of  feverish  excitement  in 
which  lie  continued,  interdicted  him 
from  leaving  the  house.  Next  day  he 
felt  better,  but  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  house.  He  could  Hud  no  other 
means  of  consoling  himself  than  writ- 
ing a  note  to  Miss  ,  saying  he  had 

'  stiinctliing  inijiortant'  to  coiiimiinicate 
to  her,  and  begging  lo  know  wlien  she 
would  permit  him  to  wait  upon  her  for 
that  purpose.  What  does  the  reader 
imagine  this  pretext  oi  '  something  im- 
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portaiit'  was?  To  ask  lierto  sit  for  lier 
portiait  to  a  young  artist  I  His  strata- 
gem succeeded  ;  for  he  received,  next 
day,  a  polite  invitation  to  brealclast 

with  Miss  on  the  next  Sunday 

morning;  with  a  hint  tliat  he  might 
expect  no  other  company,  and  tliat 

Miss  was  '  curious'  to  know  wliat 

liis  business  witli  her  was.  Poor  Mr. 
Warninghani  1  How  was  he  to  exist  in 
the  interval  between  this  day  and  Sun- 
day 7  He  would  fain  have  annihilated  it. 

Sunday  morning  at  last  arrived  ;  and, 
about  nine  o'clock,  he  sallied  from  his 
hotel,  and  drove  to  the  house.  He 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  maid-ser- 
vant ushered  him  into  an  elegant 
apartment,  in  wliich  breakfast  was 
laid.  An  elderly  lady,  some  relative  of 
the  actress,  was  reading  n  newspaper  at 

the  breakfast-table  ;  and  Miss  was 

seated  at  the  piano,  practising  one  of 
those  exquisite  songs  which  had  been 
listened  to  with  rapture  by  thousands. 
She  wore  an  elegant  morning-dress ; 
and,  though  her  infatuated  visitor  had 
come  prepared  to  see  her  at  a  disad- 
vantage, divested  of  the  dazzling  com- 
plexion she  exhibited  on  the  stage,  her 
somewluit  sallow  features,  which  wore 
n  fatigued  expression,  served  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  his  admiration  still  stron- 
ger with  the  feelings  ofsympathy.  Her 
beautiful  eyes  beamed  on  him  with  af- 
fability ;  and  there  was  a  gentleness  in 
her  manners,  and  a  soft  animating  tone 
in  her  voice,  which  filled  Mr.  \Varn- 
ingham  witli  emotions  of  tenderness. 
A  few  moments  belield  them  seated  at 
the  breakfast-table ;  and  when  Mr. 
Warninghain  gazed  at  his  fair  hostess, 
aiul  rellected  on  liis  envied  contiguity 
to  one  whose  beauty  and  talents  were 
tlie  theme  of  universal  admiration — 
listened  to  her  lively  conversation,  and 
perceived  a  crimson  steal  for  an  instant 
over  her  countenance,  when  he  remind- 
ed her  of  his  exclamation  at  the  tlieatre 
— he  felt  a  swelling  excitement,  which 
would  bandy  sutler  him  to  preserve  an 
exterior  calmness  of  demeanour.  He 
felt,  as  he  expressed  it— (for  he  has 
often  recounted  tliese  scenes  to  me)— 
that  she  was  iniiddKning  him  !  He  ex- 
erted himself  in  couvei.sation  ;  and  his 
observations  on  almost  every  topic  of 
polite  literature  were  met  witli  equal 

spriglitliness  by  Miss   .    He  found 

her  capable  of  appreciating  the  noblest 
passages  from  Sliakspeare  and  smiie  of 
the  oilier  English  dramatists,  and  that 
was  suHicieiit  to  lay  Jlr.  Warniugham 
at  the  leet  of  any  woman.  He  was  re- 
citing a  passionate  jiassage  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  to  which  Miss  was  lis- 
tening with  an  air  of  enthusiasm,  when 
n  pluotuu  dasliiid  up  to  the  dooi',  uuil  a 


thundering  of  the  knocker  announced 
the  arrival  of  some  aristocratical  visitor. 
The  elderly  lady  who  was  sitting  with 
them  started,  and  exclaimed—'  Good 
God  !  will  you  receive  the  man  this 
morning  ?' 

'  0,  it's  only  Lord  I'  exclaimed 

Miss  with  an  air  of  indifference, 

'  and  I  won't  see  the  man,  that's  flat. 
He  pesters  me  to  death,'  she  continued, 
turning  to  Mr.  Warninghani,  with  a 
peevish  air.  It  had  its  eflect  on  him. 
What  an  enviable  fellow  I  am,  to  be 
received  when  Lordn  are  refused  1 
thought  Mr.  Warninghani. 

'Not  at  home!"  drawled  Miss  

coldly,  as  the  servant  brought  in  Lord 

 's  card.    '  You  know  one  can't  see 

every  body,  Mr.  Warninghani,'  she 
said.  'Oh,  Mr.  Warningham  !— lud  ! — 
don't  go  to  the  window  till  the  man's 
gone  I'  she  exclaimed  ;  and  her  white 
hand,  with  his  emerald  ring  on  her  se- 
cond finger,  was  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
to  prevent  his  going  to  the  window. 
Mr.  Warningham  declared  to  me  he 
could  that  momeut  have  settled  his  for- 
tune  on  her  1 

After  the  breakfast  things  were  re- 
moved she  sat  down,  at  his  request,  to 
the  piano— a  magnificent  present  from 

the  Duke  of  ,  Mrs.  assured 

him,  and  sang  and  played  whatever  he 
asked.  She  played  a  well-known  arch 
air,  with  the  most  bewitching  simplici- 
ty. Mr.  Warninghain  could  only  looh 
his  feelings.  As  she  concluded  it,  and 
was  dashing  off  the  symph<niy  in  a 

brilliant  style,  Mrs.  ,  the  lady  once 

or  twice  before  mentioned,  left  the 
room  ;  and  Mr.  Warningham,  scarce 
knowing  what  he  did,  sank  on  one 
knee,  frinn  the  chair  on  which  he  was 

sitting  by  Miss  ,  grasped  her  hand, 

and  uttered  some  exclamation  of  fond- 
ness. Miss  turned  to  him  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  surprised  air,  her  large, 
blue  eyi's,  almost  entirely  hid  beneath 
her  half-closed  lids  ;  her  features  relax- 
ed into  a  smile,  she  disengaged  her 
hand,  and  went  on  playing  and  sing- 
ing— 

'  He  sigrhs— '  Beauty  I  I  adore  thee, 

See  me  tainting  thus  before  thee ;' 

But  I  say — 
Fal,  lal,  lal,  la  !   Fal,  lal,  lal,  la. 
Fal,  lal.'  to. 

'Fascinating,  angelic  woman  !— glori- 
ous creature  of  intellect  and  beauty,  I 
cannoc  live  lint  in  your  presence'.' 
gasped  l\lr.  Warningliam. 

'O  Li  ■1  11  !  what  an  actor  yon  would 
have  made,  Mr.  Warningham  !  Only 
think  how  it  wiinld  sound — '  Homeo, 
Mr.  Ifarvingham  1'  Lud,  lud  !  the 
man  would  alni'ist  persuade  me  thatlie 
«ao  iu  caiuBdi  r  replied  Aiiss  ,  vvitU 
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the  most  enchanting  air,  and  ceased 
playing.  Mr.  Warningham  continued 
addressing  her  in  the  must  extravagant 
manner  ;  he  afterwards  told  me,  he  felt 
'asthongh  his  wits  were  slipping  from 
him  every  instant." 

'Wliy  don't  you  go  on  the  stage,  Mr. 

Warniugliam  ?  inquired  Miss  ,  with 

a  more  serious  air  than  slie  had  hither- 
to manifested,  and  gazing  at  him  with 
an  eye  which  expressed  real  admiration, 
for  she  was  touched  by  ihe  persuasive, 
and  passionate  eloquence  with  which 
Mr.  Warningham  expressed  himself. 
She  had  hardly  uttered  the  words,  when 
a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  street- 
door.  Miss  started  from  the  piano, 

turned  pale,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  hur- 
ried tone — '  Lord,  what's  to  be  done? 

Captain  !     whatever    can  have 

brought  him  up  to  town— oh  !  my — .' 

'Good  God  ;  madam,  what  can  alarm 
you  in  this  manner?'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Warningham.  '  What  on  earth  can  there 

be  in  this  Captain          to  startle  you  in 

this  manner?  What  can  the  man  want 
here,  if  his  presence  is  disagreeable  to 
you?  Pray,  madam,  give  him  the  same 
answer  you  gave  Lord  1' 

'  O,  Mr.  Warn — dear !  the  door  is 
opened— what  will  become  of  me  if 

Captain  sees  you  here?    Ah!  I 

have  it — you  must— country  manager 
— provincial  enga — '  muttered  Miss  — , 
as  the  room  door  opened,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  a  military  bearing,  dressed  in  a 
blue  surtout  and  white  trousers,  with  a 
walking-cane  in  his  hand,  entered,  and 
withuut  observing  Mr.  Warningham, 
who  happened  to  be  standing  behind 

the  door,  hurried  towards  Miss  , 

exclaiming,  with  a  fond  air,  'Ha,  my 
charming  De  Medici,  how  d'ye  do? — 
Why,  whom  have  we  here  f  he  inquired, 
turning  with  an  astonished  air  towards 
Mr.  Warningham. 

'  What  possible  business  can  this 

person  have  here.  Miss  V  inquired 

the  Captain,  letting  fall  her  hand, 
which  he  hadgrasijed  on  entering,  and 
eyeing  Mr.  Warningham  with  a  scowl. 

Miss  innttere(i  something  about  a 

provincial  engagement— and  looked  ap- 
pealingly  towards  Mr.  Warningham,  as 
if  beseeching  him  to  take  the  cue,  and 
assume  the  character  of  country  mana- 
ger. Mr.  Warningham  was  not  experi- 
enced enough  to  take  the  hint. 

'  My  good  sir— I  beg  pardon.  Captain' 
— 93. d  he,  speaking  in  a  voice  clioked 
with  fury—'  What  is  the  ineaiiirig  of 
allthi.s?  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by 
thi.'i  insolent  bearing  towards  me?" 

'  Good  God  !  Do  you  know,  sir, 
■whom  you  are  aynaking  to?*  inquired 
the  Cfiptain,  with  an  air  of  wonder. 

'I  care  aa  little  aa  I  know,  .sir ;  but 


this  I  know — I  shall  give  you  to  under- 
stand tliat  I  won't  be  bullied  by  you." 
'  The  devil  I'  exclaimed  the  Captain, 

slowly.  Miss  ,  trembling  from  head 

to  foot,  leaned  speechless  against  the 
piano,  stupilied  by  the  scene  that  was 
passing. 

'  Oh,  by  1  this  will  never  do,'  ex- 
claimed the  Captain,  as  he  rushed  up 
to  Mr.  Warningliain,  and  struck  him 
over  the  shoulders  with  his  cane.  He 
was  going  to  seize  Mr.  Warningham'.s 
collar  with  his  left  hand,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  further  chastise- 
ment, wl]en  Mr.  Warningham  shook 
him  off,  and  dashed  his  right  hand  full 

into  the  face  of  the  Captain.  Miss  

shrieked  for  assistance,  while  the  Cap- 
tain put  himself  into  attitude,  and,  be- 
ing a  first  rate  '  miller,'  before  Mr. 
Warningham  could  prepare  himself  for 
the  encounter,  let  fell  a  sudden  shower 
of  blows  about  Mr.  Warninghain's  head 
and  breast,  that  fell  on  him  like  the 
strokes  of  a  sledge  hammer.  He  was 
instantly  laid  prostrate  on  the  floor  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  and  recollected 
nothing  further  till  he  found  himself 

lying  in  his  bed  at  the    Hotel, 

about  the  middle  of  the  night,  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  head  band- 
aged, and  amid  all  the  disagremev s 
and  attendance  of  a  sick  man's  cham- 
ber. How  or  when  he  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  hotel  he  knew  not,  till  he  . 
was  informed,  weeks  afterwards,  that 
Captain  ,  having  learned  his  resi- 
dence from  Miss  ,  had  brought  him 

in  his  carriage  in  a  stupor.  All  these 
circumstances  combined  to  throw  Mr. 
Warningham  into  a  fever,  which  in- 
creased on  him  :  the  nervous  excite- 
ment in  which  he  had  lived  for  the  last 
few  days  aggravated  other  symptoms, 
and  delirium  deepened  into  madness. 
The  medical  man,  finding  that  mattei'S 
grew  so  serious,  and  being  unwilling  to 
bear  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  case, 
advised  Mr.  Warninghain's  friends  to 
call  me  in  :  and  this  was  the  statu  quo 
of  afl'airs  when  I  paid  ray  first  visit. 

On  entering  the  room  I  found  a 
keeper  sitting  on  each  side  of  the  bed 
on  which  lay  Mr.  Warningham,  who 
was  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  imprecat- 
ing frightful  curses  upon  Captain  . 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  keepers  could  hold  him  down, 
though  iny  unfortunate  patient  was 
siiHering  under  the  restraint  of  a  stniit 
waistcoat.  His  countenance  exhibited 
the  most  ghastly  contortions.  His  eyes 
seemed  aljcmt  to  start  from  their  soc- 
kets. After  standing  for  some  mo- 
ments a  spectator  of  this  scene,  endea- 
vouring to  watch  the  current  of  his 
malady,  and  soothe  the  aUlictiou  of  Us 
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uncle,  who  was  standing  by  my  siile 
dreadfully  agitated,  I  ventured  to  ap- 
proacli  nearer,  ob.servinghim  relapsing 
into  silence— undisturbed  l)Ut  by  lieavy 
breathing.  He  lay  with  his  face  buried 
in  tlie  pillow  ;  and,  on  my  putting  my 
fingers  to  his  temples,  he  turned  his 
face  towards  me.  '  God  bless  me,  Mr. 
Kean  !'  said  he,  'this  isredlly  an  unex- 
pected lionour  !'  He  seemed  embar- 
rassed at  seeing  me.  I  determined  to 
liumour  his  fancy — the  only  rational 
metliod  of  dealing  with  such  patients. 
I  may  as  well  say  that  some  persons 
have  not  unfrequently  found  a  resem- 
blance between  my  features  and  those 
of  the  celebrated  tragedian,  for  whom  I 
was  on  the  present  occasion  mistaken. 

'  Oh  !  yours  are  terrible  eyes,  Mr. 
Kean— very  terrible  I  What  fiend 
touched  them  with  such  unnatural 
lustre?  Tliey  are  not  human— no  1 
What  do  you  think  I  have  fancied  they 
resembled  ?' 

'  Really,  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  sir,' 
I  replied,  with  some  curiosity. 

'Why,  one  of  the  damned  inmates  of 
hell— glaring  through  the  fiery  bars  of 
his  prison,'  replied  Mr.  Warningliam. 
'  Is  not  that  a  ghastly  fancy  ?'  he  in- 
quired. 

'  'Tis  horrible  enough,  indeed,'  said  I. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha  I'  roared  tlie  maniac, 
■with  a  laugh  which  made  us  all  quake. 
'I  can  .say  better  things  than  that, 
though  it  is  good  I  It's  nothing  like 
the  way  in  which  I  shall  talk  to-mor- 
row morning— ha,  ha,  ha  I— for  I  am 
going  down  to  hell,  to  learn  some  of 
the  fiends'  talk  ;  and  when  I  come  back 
I'll  give  you  a  lesson,  Mr.  Keau,  shall 
be  worth  two  thousand  a-year  to  you— 
ha,  ha,  ha !— What  d'ye  say  to  that, 
Othello?'  He  paused,  and  continued 
mumbling  something  to  himself,  in  a 
diflerent  tone  of  voice  from  that  in 
which  he  had  addressed  me. 

'  Mr.  Kean,'  said  he, '  you're  the  very 
man  I  want  ;  I  sujipose  they  had  told 
you  I  had  been  asking  for  you,  eh?' 

'  Yes,  certainly,  I  heard — ' 

'Very  good— 'twas  civil  of  them; 
but,  now  you  are  here,  .shade  those  ba- 
silisk eyes  of  yours,  for  they  blight  my 
soul.'  I  did  as  he  directed.  'Now, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  thinking— 
I've  got  a  tragedy  ready,  and  there's  a 
magnilicent  character  for  you  in  it — 
written  f<n'  you— a  compound  of  Rich- 
ard, Shylock,  and  Sir  Giles— your  mas- 
terpiece—a sort  of  qnartiim  quiddain 
— you  hear  me,  Mr.  Kean?' 

'  Ay,  and  mark  thee,  too,  Hal  !'  I  re- 
plied, thinking  a  quotation  from  Shak- 
spcare  would  soothe  his  fancy. 

'Ah— aptly  quoted— haiii)y  I  Talk- 
Jug  of  that,  I  dou't  admiru  your  per- 


sonation of  Hamlet— I  don't,  Mr.  Kean, 
I  don't.  'Tis  .misconceived — wrong 
from  beginning  to  end.  You  see  what 
a  .straiglitforward  critic  I  am — ha,  ha, 
ha  !'— accompanying  the  words  with  a 
laugh  as  fearful  as  liis  former  ones.  I 
told  him  I  bowed  to  his  judgment. 

'  Good,'  he  answered  ;  '  genius  should 
always  be  candid.  Macready  has  a 
whisjier,  when  he  inquires,  'Is  it  the 
Kinc/  f  which  is  worth  all  your  fiendish 
gaspings— lia,  ha  1  '  Does  the  galled 
jade  wince?  Her  withers  are  unwrung' 
— Mr.  Kean,  how  absurd  you  are,  ill- 
mannered — pardon  me  for  saying  it — 
for  interrupting  me,'  he  said,  '  What 
was  it  I  was  talking  about  when  you 
interrupted  me?' 

'  Do  you  mean  the  tragedy  7  (I  had 
not  opened  my  lips  to  interrupt  him.) 

'  Ha — the  tragedy. 
The  play,  the  pla,y's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of 
the  King. 

Ah— the  tracjedy  was  it  I  was  mention- 
ing? Did  you  ever  learn  Latin  and 
Greek,  eh  !'— I  told  him  I  had  studied 
them  a  little. 

'  What  can  you  mean  by  interrupting 
nie  thus  unmannerly? — Mr.  Kean,  I 
won't  stand  it.  What  was  it  I  was  talk- 
ing about  a  few  minutes  ago  ?'  He  had 
let  slip  the  thread  of  his  tlioughts.  '  A 
digression,  this,  Mr.  Kean  ;  1  must  be 
mad— inrfccd  I  must  1'  he  continued, 
with  a  look  of  .sanity — 'I  must  be  mad, 
and  I  can't  help  tliinking  wliat  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature 
Shakspeare  shows  when  he  makes  vie- 
viory  the  test  of  sanity— a  depth  of 
philosophy  in  it,  eh?  D'ye  recollect 
tlie  passage— eh,  Keau?'  I  said  I  could 
not  call  it  to  mind. 

'  Then  it's  a  shame  and  disgrace  to 
you.  It's  true  what  people  say 
of  you— you  are  a  mere  tragedy  hack  1 
Why  won't  you  try  to  get  out  of  that 
mill-lior.se  round  of  your  hackneyed 
characters?  Excuse  me;  I  am  a  vast 
admirer  of  yours,  but  an /io7i«sJ  one  ! 
Curse  me,'  after  a  pause,  adding,  'what 
was  it  I  was  going  to  say?  I've  lost  it 
again  !  oh,  a  passage  from  Shakespeare 
—memory  test  of— Ah,  7ioto  we  have 
him  I  'Tis  this  :  mark  and  remember  it! 
'tis  in  King  Lear — 

 Bi'iug  me  to  the  test. 

And  I  the  matter  will  re  word,  which 

madnrss 
Would  gambol  from. 
Profoundly  true,  isn't  it,  Kean  T  Of 
course,  I  acquiesced. 

'  All,'  he  resumed,  with  a  smile, '  no- 
body now  can  write  like  that  except 
my.sell— Go  it,  Harry— ha,  ha,  ha  1— 
Who— 00— o  r  uttering  the  strangest 
revolting  cry  I  ever  heard.  '  Oh  dear, 
what  was  it  I  was  saying?  The  thought 
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keeps  slipping  from  me  like  an  eel. 
Kels  are  nothing  but  a  sort  of  water- 
snake  ;  'tis  brutal  to  eat  tlieni  !  Wliat 
made  me  name  eels,  Mr.  Kean  ?'  I  re- 
minded liim.  '  Ah,  there  must  be  a 
screw  loose— wrong  here,'  sliaking  his 
liead  ;  '  it's  all  upside  down— ha  !  what 
was  it  now?'  I  recalled  it  to  his  mind, 
for  I  saw  lie  was  fretting  with  vexation 
at  being  unable  to  take  up  his  thoughts. 

'All!  well  now,  I  said  I'd  a  clianic- 
ter  for  you— good  ;  do  it  justice— or  I'll 
hiss  you  like  a  huge  boa  coiled  in  the 
middle  of  t)ie  pit!  There's  a  thouglit 
for  you  !  Stay— I'm  losing  the  thought 
again— hold  it.' 

'The  tragedy,  sir.' 

'Ah,  I've  another  character  for  Miss 
  (naraiug  the  actress  before  men- 
tioned)—magnilicent  queen  of  beauty 
—nightingale  of  song— radiant— peer- 
less—Ah,  lady,  look  on  me  !'  and  he 
burst  out  into  one  of  the  most  tiger- 
like howls  I  could  conceive  capable  of 
being  uttered  by  a  human  being.  We 
who  were  round  him  stood  listening, 
chilled  with  horror.  When  he  had 
ceased,  I  said,  in  a  whisper,  'Compose 
yourself,  Mr.  Warningham,  you'll  see 
her  by  and  by.'  He  looked  me  in  tlie 
f.  cs,  and  uttered  as  shocking  a  yell  as 
before. 

'  Avaunt !  Out  on  ye  !  scoundrels  ! 
—fiends  !'  he  shouted,  struggling  with 
the  men  who  were  trying  to  hold  him 
d  iwn.  'Are  you  come  to  murder  me ? 
Ha— a— a— a !'  and  he  fell  back  as 
tiiough  he  was  being  throttled. 

'  Where  is  the  tieud  who  struck  me? 
he  groaned  ;  'and  in  hee  presence,  too; 
and  she  stood  by  looking  on— beautiful, 
deceitful  woman  !  Did  she  turn  pale  ? 
Will  not  I  have  his  blood !  blood  !  blood?' 
and  he  clutched  his  lists  with  a  murder- 
ous force.  '  Ah  !  you  around  me  say, 
does  not  blood  cleanse  the  foulest  stain, 
or  hide  It?  Pour  it  on,  warm  and  reek- 
ing— a  crimson  flood— and  never  trust 
me  if  it  does  not  wash  out  insult  for 
ever  1  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  let  me  loose  ! 
Let  me  but  cast  my  eyes  on  the  ruffian 
—the  brutal  bully— let  me  but  lay 
hands  on  him  1'  and  he  drew  in  his 
breath,  with  a  deep  respiration.  'Will 
I  not  shake  him  out  of  his  military 
trappings?  Ha,  devils  !  unhand  me.  I 
say,  unhand  me,  and  let  me  loose  on 
this  Captain  '.' 

In  this  strain  the  unhappy  man  rav- 
ed for  ten  minutes  longer,  till  he  ex- 
hausted himself.  The  paroxysm  was 
over  for  the  present.  The  keepers, 
aware  of  this,  relaxed  their  hold.  Mr. 
Warningham  lay  motionless,  with  his 
eyfe.1  closed,  breathing  heavily,  wliile 
tlie  perspiration  burst  from  every  pore. 
|Ii3  puW  aud  other  symptoms  sUuweil 


me  that  a  few  more  similar  paroxysms 
would  destroy  him  ;  and  consequently, 
the  most  active  remedies  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  I  directed  what  was  to 
be  done— his  head  to  be  shaved— that 
he  should  be  bled  copiously — kept  cool 
and  tranquil  —  and  prescribed  such 
medicines  as  I  conceived  most  calcu- 
lated to  effect  this  object.    On  my  way 

downstairs,  I  encountered  Mr.  , 

tlie  jiroprietor  of  the  hotel,  who  told 
me,  he  must  insist  on  having  Mr.  War- 
ningham removed  from  the  hotel ;  for 
that  his  ravings  disturbed  everybody  in 
the  place,  and  had  been  loudly  com- 
plained of.  Seeing  the  reasonableness 
of  this,  my  patient  was  conveyed  that 
evening  to  genteel  lodgings  in  one  of 
the  adjoining  streets.  The  three  or  four 
following  visits  I  paid  him,  presented 
scenes  little  varying  from  the  one  I 
have  been  attempting  to  describe.  They 
gradually  abated  in  violence. 

I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  exaggeration, 
if  I  protest,  that  there  was  sometimes 
a  vein  of  sublimity  in  his  ravings.  He 
said  some  of  the  finest  things  I  ever 
heard.  This  need  not  occasion  wonder, 
if  it  be  recollected,  that  '  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;' 
and  Mr.  Wariiingham's  mind  was  filled 
with  accumulated  stores,  acquired  from 
every  region  of  literature.  His  fancy 
was  tinged  with  Germanism — with 
diablcTie—and.  some  of  his  ghostly 
images  used  to  haunt  me,  like  spirits, 
gibbering  the  exiiressions  with  which 
the  maniac  had  conjured  them  into 
being. 

To  me,  nothing  is  so  terrible— so  hu- 
miliating, as  to  see  a  powerful  intellect 
like  that  of  Mr.  Warningham,  the  prey 
of  insanity,  exhibiting  glimpses  of 
greatness  and  beauty,  amid  all  the 
chaotic  gloom  and  havoc  of  madness  ; 
still  displaying  the  moulding  of  the 
artist,  and  enhancing  the  beholdei''s 
regret  that  so  glorious  a  fabric  should 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  time.  Insanity,  makes  the 
most  fearful  inroads  on  an  intellect  dis- 
tinguished by  its  activity;  and  the 
flame  is  fed  by  the  fuel  afforded  from 
an  excitable  fancy.  A  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility is  incurred,  in  such  cases, 
by  the  medical  attendants.  Long  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me,  that  the 
only  successful  way  of  dealing  with 
such  patients  as  Mr.  Warningham,  is 
chiming  in  witli  their  fancies,  without 
seciiiing  alarmed  by  the  most  monstrous 
extravagances.  Let  the  patient  have 
sea-room  ;  allow  him  to  dash  about  for 
a  while  in  the  tempestof  his  disordered 
faculties  ;  while  all  that  is  necessary 
from  those  around  is  to  watch  the  criti- 
cal moment,  and  pour  the  oil  of  soothing 
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acquiescence  on  the  foaming  waters. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  uproar  will  sub- 
side when  the  winds  of  oiiposition 
cease.— To  return  to  Mr.  Warnirighani. 
The  incubus  which  had  brooded  over 
liis  intellects  for  a  week  disappeared, 
leaving  its  victim  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  seeing  a  patient  whose  energies, 
were  so  dreadfully  slrattered.  He  had 
lost  almost  all  muscular  power.  He 
conld  not  raise  his  hand  to  his  head, 
alter  his  position  in  the  bed,  or  masti- 
cate his  food.  For  several  days,  it 
could  barely  be  said  that  he  existed. 
He  conld  utter  nothing  more  than  an 
inaudible  wliisper,  and  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  passing  around  him. 
His  sister,  a  young  and  interesting  wo- 
man, had  flown  to  his  bedside  imme- 
diately the  family  were  acquainted 
with  his  illness,  and  had  continued  ever 
since  in  daily  and  nightly  attendance 
on  him,  till  she  seemed  almost  worn 
out.  IIow  I  loved  hor  for  her  pallid 
aniious,  yet  affectionate  looUs  1  Had 
not  this  illness  intervened,  slie  would 
have  been  before  this  time  married  to 
a  young  man  at  the  Bar  ;  yet  her  sister- 
ly sympathies  attached  her  to  her  bro- 
ther's bedside  williout  repining,  and 
she  would  never  think  of  leaving  hini. 
Her  feelings  may  be  conceived,  when  it 
is  known  tliat  she  was  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  her  brother's  illness  ;  and 
it  was  lier  painful  duty  to  sit  and  listen 
to  many  disclosures  of  the  most  alllict- 
ing  nature.  This  latter  circumstance 
furnished  the  first  source  of  uneasiness 
to  Mr.  Waniingham,  on  recovering  tlie 
exercise  of  his  rational  faculties.  He 
was  agitated  at  the  idea  of  his  liaving 
alluded  to  and  described  the  profligate 
scenes  of  his  college  life  ;  and  when  he 
had  compelled  me  to  acknowledge  that 
his  sister  and  other  relations  were  ap- 
prised of  the  events  which  led  to  his 
illness,  he  sank  into  silence  for  some 
time,  scourging  himself  with  self-re- 
proaches, and  exclaimed — '  Well,  doc- 
tor, thus  you  see  has 

Even-handed  justice 
Compell'd  the  poison'd  chalice  to  my 
lips — 

nnd  I  have  drunk  the  draught  to  the 
dregs.  Yet,  though  I  would  lay  down 
liulf  my  fortune  to  blot  from  their  me- 
mories what  they  must  have  lieard  me 
utter,  I  sliall  submit  in  silence— I  have 
earned  it  1— I  now  bid  farewell  to  de- 
bauchtry- profligacy— dissijiation,  for 
ever.'  I  interrupted  him  by  saying,  I 
■vvas  not  aware,  uor  were  his  relatives, 
that  he  had  been  dis'.inguisheil  as  a  de- 
liauclipe.  'Why,  doctor,'  he  replied, 
'possibly  not— there  may  be  others 
who  liuv'e  exposed  themselves  uiure  ab- 


surdly than  I  have— but  mine  has  been 
the  viler  profligacy  of  the  heart— tht 
dissipation  of  the  feelings.  But  it  shall 
cease  !  God  knows  I  never  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it,  tliough  it  has  occasioned  me 
a  delirious  excitement,  whicli  lias  near- 
ly destroyed  me.'  He  wept— for  he  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  mastery  of  his 
feelings.  Tliese  salutary  tliouglits  led 
to  a  permanent  reformation  ;  his  illness 
had  produced  its  effect.  One  other 
thing  there  was  which  occasioned  him 
disquietude,  he  said  he  felt  bound  to 
seek  the  usual  '  satisfaction'  from  Cap- 
tain  !  I  and  all  around  him  scouted 

the  idea  ;  and  he  relinquished  it  on  hear- 

ing  that  Captain  had  called  often 

during  his  illness,  and  left  many  cards, 
with  tlie  most  anxious  inquiries  after 
his  health,  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  had  a 
private  interview  with  Mr.  Warning- 
ham,  when  he  apologised,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner,  for  his  conduct,  and 
expressed  the  liveliest  regrets  at  the 
serious  consequences  with  which  it  had 
been  attended. 

Mr.  Warningham,  recovered  slowly; 
and  as  soon  as  liis  weakness  would  ad- 
mit of  the  journey,  removed  to  the  fa- 
mily house  in   shire  ;  from  thence 

he  went  to  the  sea-side,  and  stayed 
tliere  till  the  closeof  the  autumn,  read- 
ing philosophy  and  some  of  the  leading 
writers  on  morals.  He  was  married  in 
October,  and  set  off  for  the  Continent 
in  spring.  His  constitution  had  receiv- 
ed a  sliock  from  which  it  never  recov- 
ed  ;  and,  two  years  after,  Mr.  Warning- 
bam  died  of  a  decline  at  Genoa. 


CHAP.  VIII.— ?'/ie  broken  heart. 
Theue  was  a  gay  party  assembled  one 
evening,  in  June  1S15,  at  a  house  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  London.  Throngs 
of  handsome  women— a  retinue  of  the 
leading  men  about  town,  the  dazzling 
light  of  chandeliers  blazing  like  three 
suns  overhead,  the  charms  of  music 
and  dancing,  with  that  tone  of  excite- 
ment then  pervading  society  owing  to 
our  .successful  Continental  campaigns, 
which  maddened  England  with  daily 
annunciations  of  victory— all  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  supply  spirit 
to  every  party.  England  was  almost 
turned  upside  down  with  feteing  !  Mrs. 

 ,  the  lady  whose  party  I  have  been 

mentioning,  was  in  ecstasy  at  the  eclat 
with  whicli  the  whole  was  going  off, 
and  charmed  with  the  animation  with 
which  all  seemed  inclined  to  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  evening's  amusement. 
A  lady  of  some  attractions,  most  amia- 
ble manners,  and  great  accomplish- 
ments—particularly  musical— had  been 
repeatedly  solicited  to  sit  down  to  the 
piuuu,  to  favour  the  company  with  tUe 
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sweet  Scottish  air,  'The  Banks  of  Allan 
Water.'  For  a  long  time  she  resisted 
tlieir  imp'Ttunities,  on  the  plea  of  low 
spirits.  There  was  an  air  of  peusive- 
iiess,  if  not  melancholy,  about  her, 
which  ought  to  have  corroborated  the 
truth  of  the  plea  she  urged.  She  did 
not  seem  to  gather  excitement  with  tlie 
rest ;  and  rather  endured,  than  shared, 
the  gaieties  of  the  evening.  Tlie  young 
folks  around  lier  of  her  own  sex  whis- 
jiered  their  suspicions  that  she  was  in 
love  ;  and  it  was  well  known  by  several 

present,  that  Miss  was  engaged  to 

a  young  officer  who  had  earned  dis- 
tinction in  the  Peninsular  campaign, 
and  to  whom  she  was  to  be  united  on 
his  return  from  the  Continent.  It  need 
not  be  wondered  at,  that  a  thought  of 
the  ca.sualties  to  which  a  soldier's  life 
is  exposed — especially  a  bold  young 
soldier,  such  as  her  intended  had  prov- 
ed himself— and  the  possibility,  if  not 
probability,  that  he  might,  alas  !  never 

Return  to  claim  his  blushing  bride, 
but  be  left  behind  among  the  tlirong  of 
the  fallen,  sufficed  to  overcast  her 
raind  with  gloomy  apprehensions.  It 
was  owing  to  the  affectionate  impor- 
tunities of  her  relatives,  that  she  was 
prevailed  on  to  be  seen  in  society  at 
all.  Had  her  own  inclinations  been 
consulted,  she  would  have  souglit  soli- 
tude, where  she  might  commend  her 
hopes  to  the  hands  of  Him  '  who  seeth 
in  secret,'  and  'in  whose  hands  are  the 
issues'  of  battle.  As  Miss  's  con- 
tralto voice,  and  skilful  powers  of  ac- 
companiment, were  much  talked  of, 
the  company  would  listen  to  no  apolo- 
gies ;  so  the  poor  girl  was  bailed  into 
sitting  down  to  the  piano,  when  she 
ran  over  a  few  chords  with  an  air  of 
displacency.  Her  sympathies  were  soon 
excited  by  the  tumultuous  melody  of 
the  keys  she  touched  ;  and  she  struck 
into  the  soothing  symphony  of  'The 
Banks  of  Allan  Water.'  The  silence  of 
the  by.standers  was  broken  by  her 
voice,  stealing  'like  faint  blue  gushing 
streams'  on  the  delighted  ears  of  her 
auditors,  as  she  commenced  singing 
that  little  ballad,  with  the  most  touch- 
ing pathos  and  simplicity.  She  had 
jast  commenced  the  verse, 

For  hi3  bride,  a  soldier  sought  her, 
Ajid  a  winning  tongue  had  he. 
when  she  ceased  playing  and  singing, 
witliout  removing  her  hands  from  the 
instrnment,  and  gazed  forward  with  a 
vacant  air,  while  the  colour  faded  from 
her  cheeks,  and  left  them  pale  as  the 
lily.  She  continued  thus  for  some  mo- 
ments, to  the  alarm  and  astonishment 
of  the  company,  apparently  uncon- 
aci'ins  of  any  one's  presence.  Her  elder 
Siater  step[icd  towards  her,  placed  her 


liand  on  her  shoulder,  endeavoured  to 
rouse  her,  and  said,   'Anne,  Anne! 

what  is  the  matter?'  Miss  made  no 

answer ;  but  a  few  moments  after, 
burst  into  a  piercing  shriek  1  Consterna- 
tion seized  all  present. 

'  Sister  !— Dear  Anne,  are  you  ill? 
inquired  her  sister,  endeavouring  to 

rouse  her,  but  in  vain.    Miss  did 

not  seem  either  to  see  or  hear  her.  Her 
eyes  still  gazed  forward,  till  they  seem- 
ed to  expand,  as  it  were,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  glassy  horror.  All  present 
seemed  afraid  to  interfere  with  her. 
Whispers  were  heard,  'She's  ill— in  a 
fit — run  for  some  water  !  Good  God  ! — 
How  strange  !  What  a  piercing  shriek  !' 

etc.    At  length  Miss  's  lips  moved. 

She  began  to  mutter  inaudibly  ;  but  by 
and  by  those  near  her  could  distinguish 
the  words,  'There! — there  they  are— 
with  their  lanterns.  Oh  1  they  are 
looking  out  for  the  de—a — d  .'—They 
turn  over  the  heaps.  Ah  ! — now— no  ; 
that  hill  of  slain— see,  see! — they  are 
turning  them  over  one  by  one— There  ! 
— THERE  HE  IS  !— Oh  !  borror  !  horror  ! 
horror  !— right  through  tbe  heart  !" 
and,  with  a  shuddering  groan,  she  fell 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  sister. 
All  were  in  confusion— not  a  face  pre- 
sent but  was  blanched  with  agitation, 
on  hearing  the  extraordinary  words  she 
uttered.  With  due  delicacy  of  feeling, 
all  those  whose  carriages  had  arrived, 
instantly  departed,  to  prevent  their 
presence  embarrassing  the  family,  who 
were  already  sufficiently  bewildered. 
The  room  was  soon  thinned  of  all,  ex- 
cept those  who  were  rendering  their 
services  to  the  lady  ;  and  a  servant  was 
despatched  for  me.  On  my  arrival,  I 
found  her  in  bed  (still  at  the  house 
where  the  party  was  given,  which  was 
that  of  the  yo\mg  lady's  sister-in-law). 
She  bad  fallen  into  a  succession  of 
swoons  ever  since  she  had  been  carried 
up  from  the  drawing-room,  and  was 
senseless  when  I  entered  the  bedcham- 
ber where  she  lay.  She  had  not  spoken 
a  syllable  since  uttering  the  singular 
words  related  ;  and  her  frame  was  rigid 
— she  seemed  to  have  received  some 
strange  shock,  which  had  paralyzed 
her.  By  the  use  of  stimulants  we  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  her  to  something 
like  consciousness  ;  but  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better  for  her  never  to  have 
woke  again  from  forgetfulness.  She 
opened  her  eyes  under  the  intluence  of 
the  stimulants  we  applied,  and  stared 
vacantly  on  those  standing  round  lier 
bedside.  Her  countenance  was  damp 
with  ]ierspiration,  and  she  lay  motion- 
less, exccjit  when  her  frame  undulated 
with  sighs. 

'  Oil,  wretched  girl  1'  she  niurmiir«d, 
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'Why  have  I  lived  till  now?  Why  did 
you  not  sull'er  me  to  expire?  He  culled 
me  to  join  liini — I  was  going— and  you 
will  not  let  mo— but  I  must  go— yes, 
yes  1' 

'  Anne— dearest !— why  do  you  talk 
so  ?  Charles  is  not  gone — he  will  return 
soon — he  will,'  sobbed  her  sister. 

'Oh,  never  !  You  could  not  see  what 
I  saw,  Jane'— she  shuddered — '  Oh,  it 
was  frightful !  How  they  tumbled 
about  the  heaps  of  the  dead  !— how 
they  stripped  —oh,  horror  !' 

'  Jly  dear  Miss  ,  you  are  raving 

— indeed  you  are,'  said  I.  '  Come,  you 
must  not  give  way  to  such  gloomy  fan- 
cies— you  must  Not.  You  are  frighten- 
ing your  friends  to  no  purpose.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  7'  she  replied, 
looking  me  full  in  the  face.  '  I  tell  you 
it  is  true  I  Ah  me  !  Charles  is  dead  !— 
I  know  it— I  saw  him  !  Shot  right 
through  the  heart!  They  were  strip- 
ping him  when' — ,  and  heaving  three 

or  four  sobs,  she  swooned.    Mrs.   , 

tlie  lady  of  the  liouse,  could  eudure  tlie 
distressing  scene  no  longer,  and  was 
carried  out  of  the  room,  fainting,  in 
the  arms  of  her  husband.  With  diffl- 
culty  we  succeeded  in  restoring  Miss 
 to  consciousness ;  but  the  fre- 
quency of  lier  relapses  began  to  alarm 
me.  The  spirit,  being  brought  so  often 
to  the  brink,  might  Hit  offinto  eternity 
without  any  one's  being  aware  of  it.  I 
did  all  tliat  my  professional  knowledge 
suggested ;  and,  after  expressing  my 
readiness  to  remain  all  niglit  in  the 
house,  in  the  event  of  any  alteration  in 
Miss  for  tlie  worse,  I  took  my  de- 
parture, promising  to  call  early  in  tlie 

morning.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  had 

acquainted  me  with  all  the  particulars 
above  related  ;  and,  as  I  rode  home,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  the  liveliest  cu- 
riosity, mingled  with  intense  sympathy 
for  the  suHerer,  to  see  whether  the 
event  would  stamp  the  present  as  one 
of  those  occurrences  wliicli  occasion- 
ally '  come  o'er  us  like  a  summer  cloud,' 
perplexing  every  one. 

Next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  I 

was  again  at  Miss   's  bedside.  She 

was  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  that  in 
which  I  had  left  her  the  preceding 
evening— only  feebler,  and  almost  stu- 
jiilied.  She  seemed  stunned  with  some 
invisible  stroke.  She  said  scarcely 
anything,  but  uttered  a  moaning,  in- 
distinct sound,  and  whispered,  '  Yes — 
shortly,  Charles,  shortly— to-morrow.' 
There  was  no  rousing  lier  by  conversa- 
tion ;  she  would  answer  no  questions. 
I  suggested  the  propriety  of  calling  in 
additional  medical  assistance  ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  met  two  brotlier  physi- 
cians in  cunsuUaliou  at  lier  bedside. 


We  camo  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  sinking  rapidly,  and  that,  unless 
some  miracle  intervened  to  restore  her 
energies,  she  would  continue  with  us 
but  a  little  longer.  After  my  brother 
physicians  had  left,  I  returned  to  the 

sick  chamber,  and  sat  by  Miss   's 

bedside  for  an  hour.  My  feelings  were 
agitated  at  witnessing  her  affecting  si- 
tuation. There  was  such  a  sweet  ex- 
pression about  her  features,  deepening 
into  such  hopelessness  of  heart-broken 
anguish,  as  no  one  could  contemplate 
without  emotion.  There  was  some- 
thing awing— something  of  what  in 
Scotland  is  called  second  sight— in  the 
circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
her  illness. 

'Gone— gone!'  she  murmured,  with 
closed  eyes,  while  I  was  gazing  on  her; 
'gone— and  in  glory!  I  shall  see  the 
young  conqueror— I  shall  1  How  he 
will  love  me  1  Ah  !  I  recollect,'  she 
continued,  '  it  was  '  The  Banks  of  Al- 
lan Water'  those  cruel  people  made  me 
sing— and  my  heart  breaking  the 
while  1— What  was  the  verse  I  was 
singing  when  I  saw' — she  shuddered — 
'oh  !— this— 

For  his  bride,  a  soldier  sought  her, 

And  a  winning  tongue  had  he, 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water 

None  so  gay  as  she  ! 
But  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her, 

And  the  soldier,  false  was  he. 
Oh,  no,  never— Charles— my  murdered 
Charles- never !'  she  groaned ;  and 
spoke  no  more  that  night.  She  conti- 
nued deaf  to  all  that  was  said  in  the 
way  of  sympathy  or  remonstrance ; 
and,  if  her  lips  moved,  it  was  only  to 
utter  some  such  words  as  '  Oh,  let  me 
leave  in  peace  1'  During  the  two  next 
days  she  continued  drooping.  The  only 
circumstance  about  her  demeanour  no- 
ticed, was,  that  she  once  moved  her 
hands  over  the  counterpane,  as  though 
she  were  playing  the  piano— a  flush 
overspread  her  features — her  eyes  star- 
ed, as  though  she  was  startled  by  the 
a]ipearance  of  some  phantom,  and  she 
gasped,  'There,  there  !'— after  which 
she  relapsed  into  her  former  stupor. 
Now,  will  it  he  credited  that,  on  the 

fourth  morning  of  Miss  's  illness,  a 

letter  was  received  from  Paris  by  her 
family,  with  a  lilack  seal,  and  franked 
by  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  in 
which  Charles    had  served,  com- 

municating the  melancholy  intelligence 
that  the  young  cajitain  had  fallen  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo ;  for,  while  in  the  act  of  charging  at 
the  head  of  his  corps,  a  French  cavalry 
oineer  shot  him  with  his  pistol  right 
through  the  heart!  The  family,  with 
all  their  acquaintance,  were  shocked  at 
I  the  news,  and  petritied  with  auia^e- 
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ment  at  the  corroboration  of  Miss 
 's  jirediction.  How  to  communi- 
cate it  to  tlie  sulTerer  was  now  a  seri- 
ous question  ;  or  wlietlier  to  communi- 
cate it  at  all  at  present.  The  family, 
considering  that  it  would  bo  unjustifi- 
able in  them  any  longer  to  withhold 
the  intelligence,  entrusted  the  painful 
duty  to  me.  I  repaired  to  her  bedside 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
letter  had  been  received  :  that  evening 
was  the  last  of  her  life  !  I  sat  down 
beside  her,  and  her  pulse,  countenance, 
breathing,  cold  extremities,  together 
with  the  fact  that  she  had  taken  no 
nourishment  since  she  had  been  laid  on 
her  bed,  convinced  me  that  the  poor 
girl's  sufferings  were  soon  to  terminate. 
I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  break  the  si- 
lence. Observing  her  fading  eyes  lixed 
on  me,  I  determined  to  attract  them  to 
the  fatal  letter  I  held  in  my  hand.  Af- 
ter a  while  she  observed  it ;  her  eye 
settled  on  the  coroneted  seal,  and  the 
sight  operated  like  an  electric  shock. 
She  seemed  struggling  to  speak,  but  in 
vain.  I  wished  to  Heaven  I  had  never 
agreed  to  undertake  the  duty  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  me.  I  opened 
the  letter,  and,  looking  at  her,  said, 
'  lly  dear  girl— now,  don't  be  alarmed, 
or  I  shall  not  tell  you  wliat  I  was  go- 
ing to  tell  you.' — She  trembled,  and 
her  sensibilities  seemed  suddenly  re- 
stored ;  for  her  eye  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  alarmed  intelligence,  and  her 
lips  moved  like  those  of  a  person  who 
feels  them  parched  with  agitation,  and 
endeavours  to  moisten  them.  'This 
letter  has  been  received  to-day  from 
Paris,'  I  continued  :  '  it  is  from  Colo- 
nel  ,  and  brings  word — that— that, 

— I  felt  choked,  and  could  not  bring 
the  words. 

'  That  my  Charles  is  dead — I  know 
it.  Did  I  not  tell  you  so?  said  Jliss 
 ,  interrupting  me.  I  felt  confound- 
ed. Had  the  unexpected  operation  of 
the  news  I  brought  been  able  to  dis- 
solve the  spell  which  had  withered  her 
mental  energies,  and  afford  promise  of 
her  restoration  to  health. 

Has  the  reader  ever  watched  a  can- 
dle, which  is  expiring  in  its  socket, 
shoot  up  into  an  instantaneous  brilli- 
ance, and  then  be  extinguished  7  I  soon 

saw  it  was  thus  with  Aliss  .  All 

the  energies  of  her  soul  were  collected 
to  receive  this  corroboration  of  Iier  vi- 
sion—if  such  it  may  be  called— and 
then  she  would, 

Like  a  lilv  drooping. 
Bow  her  head  and  die. 
To  return  :  She  begged  me  to  read  her 
all  the  letter.  She  listened  with  closed 
eyes,  and  made  no  remark  wlien  I  had 
concluded.   After  a  pause,  1  exclaimed 


— 'God  be  praised,  my  dear  Miss  1 

that  you  have  been  able  to  receive  this 
dreadful  news  so  firmly  !' 

'  Doctor,  tell  me,  have  you  no  medi- 
cine that  could  make  me  weep?  Oh, 
give  it  me  !  It  would  relieve  me,  for  I 
feel  a  mountain  on  my  breast — it  is 
crushing  me,'  she  replied,  uttering  the 
words  at  long  intervals.  Pressing  her 
hand  in  mine,  I  begged  her  to  be  calm, 
and  the  oppression  would  soon  disap- 
pear. 'Oh— oh— oh,  that  I  could  weep, 
doctor  1'  She  whispered  something 
else,  but  innudibly.  I  put  my  ear  close 
to  her  mouth,  and  distinguished  some- 
thing like  the  words — 'Jane! — I  .am — 
call  her— hush'— accompanied  with  a 
gurgling  sound.  Alas  I  I  loo  well  un- 
derstood it  I  With  trepidation  I  order- 
ed the  nurse  to  summon  the  family 
into  the  room.  Her  sister  Jane  was 
the  first  that  entered,  her  eyes  swollen 
with  weejiing,  and  seemingly  half  suf- 
focated with  the  effort  to  conceal  her 
emotions. 

'  Oh,  my  precious— my  own  sister 
Anne!'  slie  sobbed,  and  knelt  at  the 
bedside,  flinging  her  arms  round  her 
sister's  neck,  kissing  the  sufferer's 
cheeks  and  month. 

'Anne  !— love  ! — darling  1— don't  you 
know  me?'  She  groaned,  kissing  her 
forehead.  Could  I  help  weeping  ?  All 
who  had  entered  were  standing  around 
the  bed,  sobbing.  I  kept  my  Hngersat 
the  wrist  of  tlie  dying  sufferer ;  but 
could  not  feel  whether  or  not  the  pulse 
beat,  which  I  attributed  to  my  own 
agitation. 

'Speak— speak— my  darling  Anne  I — 
speak  to  nie  ;  I  am  your  poor  sister 
Jane  !'  sobbed  the  agonized  girl,  conti- 
nuing kissing  her  sister's  cold  lips  and 
forehead.  She  started — exclaimed,  'O 
God  !  she's  dead !'  and  sank  senseless 
on  the  floor.  Alas  !  it  was  too  true  : 
my  sweet  and  broken-hearted  patient 
was  no  more  1 


CHAP.  IK— Consumption. 
Consumption  !— Terrible,  insatiable  ty- 
rant ! — who  can  arrest  thy  progress,  or 
number  thy  victims?  Why  dost  thou 
attack  almost  exclusively  the  loveliest 
of  our  species?  Why  select  beautiful 
youth,  instead  of  exhausted  age  ?  Why 
strike  down  those  who  are  bounding 
from  the  starting-post  of  life,  rather 
than  the  decrepit  beings  tottering  to- 
wards its  goal  ?  By  what  infernal 
subtlety  hast  thou  contrived  to  balile 
the  profoundest  skill  of  science,  to 
frustrate  utterly  the  uses  of  experience, 
and  disclose  thyself  only  when  thou 
hast  irretrievably  secured  thy  victim, 
and  thy  fangs  are  crimsoned  with  its 
blood?   What  aio  tlie  purposes  oll'ro- 
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vidence,  that  tlius  letteth  thee  loose 
upon  the  objects  of  its  goodness  I 

Alas  1  how  many  aching  hearts  have 
been  agitated  witli  these  unanswerable 
questions,  and  how  many  myriads  are 
yet  to  be  tortured  by  them  1  Let  me 
lay  before  the  reader  a  simiile  statement 
of  one  of  tlie  many  cases  of  consump- 
tion, and  all  its  broken-heartedness, 
with  which  a  tolerably  extensive  prac- 
tice has  crowded  my  memory.  The  one 
fallowing  has  been  selected,  because  it 
seemed  to  me,  though  destitute  of 
stirring  incident,  calculated  to  excite 
interest  and  sympathy.  Possibly  there 
are  a  few  who  may  consider  the  ensu- 
ing pages  pervaded  by  exaggeration. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  so.  My  heart  has 
ached  under  the  task  of  recording  the 
jiremature  fate  of  one  of  the  most  love- 
ly young  women  I  ever  knew  ;  and  the 
recollection  of  her  suffering,  as  well  as 
tliose  of  her  anguished  relatives,  may 
have  led  me  to  adopt  strong  language, 
but  not  .strong  enough  adequately  to 
express  my  feelings. 

Miss  Herbert  lost  both  her  father  and 
mother  before  she  had  attained  her 
tenth  year;  and  was  committed  by 
each  to  the  care  of  her  uncle,  a  baronet, 
who  was  unmarried,  and,  through  dis- 
appointment in  a  lirst  attachment, 
seemed  likely  to  continue  so  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Two  years  after  his  bro- 
ther's death,  he  was  a)ipointed  to  an 
official  situation  in  India,  as  the  for- 
tune attached  to  his  baronetcy  had 
KufTered  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
predecessors.  He  was  for  some  time 
at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  niece. 
Should  he  take  her  with  him  to  India, 
accompanied  by  a  governess,  and  have 
lier  educated  under  his  eye,  or  leave 
her  in  England,  atone  of  the  boarding- 
schools,  and  trust  to  the  surveillance 
of  a  female  relative?  He  decided  on 
the  former  course  ;  and  shortly  after 
completing  her  twelfth  year,  this  little 
blooming  exotic  was  transjilanted  to 
the  scorching  soil,  and  destined  '  to 
waste  its  sweetness'  on  the  air  of  India. 

A  more  delicate  and  lovely  creature 
than  was  Eliza  Herbert,  cannot  be 
conceived.  She  was  the  only  bud  from 
a  parent  stem  of  beauty  :  but,  that 
stem  was  witliered  by  consumption. 
Her  father  fell  a  victim  to  the  typhus 
fever,  only  half  a  year  after  tlie  death 
of  his  wife.  Eliza  Herbert  inherited, 
with  her  mothei-'s  beauty,  her  con- 
stitutional delicacy.  Her  figure  was 
so  slight,  tliat  it  suggested  to  the  be- 
holder the  idea  of  transjiarency ;  a!id 
there  was  a  softness  in  her  azure  eyes, 
Iieaming  through  their  silken  lashes, 
which  told  of  something  too  relined  fur 
Uuiuanity.   Her  disposition  comported 


with  her  person  and  habits— mild  and 
intelligent,  with  a  dash  of  pensiveness. 
She  loved  retirement.  If  she  flitted  for 
a  moment  into  the  world,  its  uproar 
seemed  to  stun  her  spirit,  and  friglit  it 
back  into  privacy.  She  was  devotedly 
fond  of  reading  ;  and  sought,  with  avi- 
dity, books  of  sentiment.  Her  gifted 
preceptress— one  of  the  most  amiable 
of  women— soon  won  her  confidence, 
and  found  little  difliculty  in  imparting 
to  her  apt  pupil  all  her  own  superior 
accomplishments.  Not  a  day  passed 
over  her  head,  that  did  not  find  Eliza 
Herbert  riveted  more  firmly  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  came  near  her,  from 
her  uncle  down  to  the  most  distant 
domestic.  Every  luxury  that  wealth 
could  procure,  was  at  her  command  : 
but  innate  jiropriety  and  taste  prompt- 
ed her  to  prefer  simplicity  in  all  things. 
Flattery  she  abhorred — and  forsook  the 
house  of  a  rich  English  lady,  who  told 
her  to^  her  face  she  was  a  beautiful 
angel  I  A  more  lovely  creature  than 
Eliza  Herbert,  never  adorned  the  ranks 
of  humanity.  The  only  fear  which 
haunted  those  around  her,  and  kept 

Sir  in  a  flutter  of  apprehension 

every  day  of  his  life,  was,  that  his  niece 
was,  '  too  good— too  beautiful,  for  this 
world  ;'  and  that  unseen  messengers 
from  above  were  fiitting  around  her, 
ready  to  claim  her  for  the  skies.  He 
has  often  described  to  me  his  feelings 
on  this  subject.  He  seemed  conscious 
that  he  had  no  right  to  reckon  on  the 
continuance  of  her  life  ;  he  felt,  when 
he  thought  of  her,  an  apprehension 
tliat  slie  would  fade  from  his  sight  ;  he 
was  afraid,  to  let  out  the  whole  of  his 
heart's  afl'ections  on  her.  At  the  period 
I  am  alluding  to,  he  experienced  mis- 
givings, that  if  he  embarked  the  whole 
of  his  soul's  loves  on  Eliza  Herbert, 
they  were  fated  to  be  shipwrecked. 
Yet  he  regarded  her  with  feelings  which 
soon  heightened  into  idolatry  1 

His  anxieties  soon  suggested  to  him, 
that  so  fragile  a  being  as  his  niece, 
supposing  the  existence  of  any  grounds 
of  apprehension  that  her  constitution 
bore  a  taint,  could  not  be  thrown  into 
a  more  direct  path  for  her  grave  than 
in  India;  that  any  tendency  to  con- 
sumption wo>ild  be  quickened  with 
rapidity  in  the  burningatmosiihere  she 
was  breathing.  His  mind,  thoroughly 
sullused  with  alarms  of  this  sort,  could 
not  be  dispossessed  ot  them  ;  and  he 
determined  to  relinquish  his  situation 
in  India,  the  instant  he  should  have  re- 
alised sufficient  to  enable  liim  to  return 
to  England,  and  support  an  establish- 
ment suitable  to  his  station  in  society. 
Aliout  live  years  had  elapsed  since  his 
arrival  in  India,  durinij  which  he  had 
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contrived  to  save  a  large  portion  of  his 
income,  wheu  news  readied  liim  that 
a  fortune  had  fallen  to  him,  through 
tlie  death  of  a  relutive.  The  iutelligeiice 
made  him,  comparatively,  a  hapiiy 
man.  He  set  on  foot  arrangements  for 
returning  to  England,  and  procured 
the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

Unknown  to  his  niece,  a  year  after 
liis  arrival  in  India,  Sir   had  con- 
sulted the  most  eminent  physician  on 
the  spot.  In  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  baronet.  Dr.  C  was  in 

the  habit  of  dropping  in  frequently  to 
dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  mai-king 
Miss  Herbert's  demeanour,  and  ascer- 
taining whether  there  was  the  faintest 
adumbration  of  any  consumptive  ten- 
dency. But  his  quick  eye  detected  no 
morbid  indications  ;  and  he  repeatedly 
gladdened  the  baronet's  heart,  by  as- 
suring him  that,  for  any  evitlence  to 
the  contrary.  Miss  Herbert  bade  as  fair 
for  long  and  healthy  life  as  any  woman 
breathing,  especially  if  she  returned  to 
the  more  salubrious  climate  of  Eng- 
land.   Though  Dr.  C  had  never 

spoken  professionally  to  her,  Eliza 
Herbert  was  too  shrewd  an  observer  to 
Continue  unapprised  of  the  object  of 
his  \Tsits  to  her  uncle's  house.  She 
had  not  failed  to  notice  his  searching 
glances  ;  and  knew  well  that  he  watch- 
ed every  mouthful  of  food  that  she 
ate,  and  scrutinised  all  her  movements. 
He  had  once  ventured  to  feel  her  pulse, 
in  a  half-in-joke  manner,  and  put  one 
ur  two  questions  to  the  governess 
about  Miss  Herbert's  habits,  which 
that  good  creature  told  her  pupil ! 

Now,  there  are  few  things  more 
alarming  to  young  people,  even  if  en- 
joying the  most  robust  health,  than  to 
tind  that  they  have  long  been,  and 
still  are,  the  objects  of  medical  sur- 
veillance. They  begin  to  suspect  that 
there  must  be  good  reason  for  it— and 
especially  in  the  case  of  nervous  tem- 
peraments ;  their  peace  of  mind  is  de- 
stroyed by  apprehensions  that  they  are 
the  doomed  victims  of  some  incurable 

malady.    Sir  was  av/are  of  its  ill 

consequences,  and  endeavoured  to  avert 
the  suspicion  from  his  neice's  mind  to 
the  object  of  Dr.  C  's  visits,  by  In- 
troducing him  as  one  of  his  own  friends. 
He  Battered  himself  that  his  niece  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  anxie- 
ties concerning  her  health  ;  and  was 
not  a  little  started  one  njfunlng  by  Miss 
Herbert's  entering  his  study,  and,  pale 
with  anxiety,  liKiniring  If  tliuie  was 
'anything  the  matter  with  her?  Wa.s 
she/aliing  into  a  decline t  she  asked 
in  so  many  words.  Her  uncle  was  so 
confounded  by  the  .siiddennesM  of  the 
affair  tlj.it  he  changed  colour,  and  with 


on  embarrassed  air  assured  her  that  it 
was  '  no  such  thing,'  quite  a  mistake — 
a  'very  ridiculous  one'— a  'childish 
whim,'  &c.,  &c.  He  was  so  very  earnest 
in  his  assurances  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  apprehension,  and  conceal- 
ed his  alarm  so  clumsily,  that  his  niece, 
though  she  left  hira  with  a  kiss  and  a 
smile,  and  affected  to  be  satistied,  re- 
tired to  her  room,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment resigned  herself  to  her  grave.  Of 
this,  she,  three  years  subsequently,  in 
England,  assured  me.  She  never  re- 
covered that  elasticity  of  spirits  which 
made  her  burst  upon  her  few  friends 
like  a  lively  sunbeam  of  cheerfulness. 
She  felt  haunted  by  gloomy  suspicions, 
that  there  was  something  radically 
wrong  in  her  constitution — that  it  was 
from  her  birth  sown  with  the  seeds  of 
death— and  that  no  power  could  eradi- 
cate them.  Though  she  resigned  her- 
self to  the  dominion  of  such  thoughts 
as  these  while  alone,  and  shed  tears 
abundantly,  she  succeeding  in  banish- 
ing her  uncle's  disquietude,  by  assum- 
ing greater  gaiety  of  demeanour  than 
before.  The  baronet  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  incident  above  related  to 

Dr.  C  ,  and  was  agitated  to  see  the 

physician  assume  a  serious  air. 

'This  may  be  attended  with  more 
mischief  than  you  are  aware  of,  Sir  — 
he  replied.  'I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell 
you  how  unfortunate  for  her  it  is,  that 
Miss  Herbert  has  detected  your  un- 
easiness about  her  health,  and  the 
means  you  have  taken  to  watch  her 
constitution.  Henceforward  she  may 
appear  satisfied— but  mark  me  if  she 
can  ever  foiget  it.  You  will  lind  her 
fall  into  momentary  tits  of  thoughtful- 
ness.  She  will  brood  over  it,'  con- 
tinued Dr.  C  . 

'  Why,  good  God  !  doctor,'  replied 
the  baronet,  '  what's  the  use  of  fright- 
ening one  thus?  Do  you  think  my 
niece  is  the  first  girl  who  has  known 
that  her  friends  are  anxious  about  her 
health?  If  she  is  free  from  disease — 
why  can  she  fancy  herself  into  a  con- 
sumption ?' 

'  No,  Sir  ;  but  alarm  may  acceler- 
ate the  evil  you  dread,  and  predispose 
her  to  sink — her  energies  to  droop— un- 
der the  blow,  however  lightly  it  may 
at  first  fall,  which  has  been  so  long  im- 
pending.   And,  besides.  Sir  ,  I  did 

nut  say  she  was  free  from  disease,  but 
that  I  had  not  discerned  any  present 
HymptoniH  of  disease.' 

'Oil,  stull',  doctor  1  nonsense  1'  mut- 
tered the  baronet,  pacing  the  room 
with  agitatl(jii.  'Can't  the  girl  bo 
laurjhed  out  of  her  fears  ?'  , 

It  may  be  believed  tliatSir  spent 

every  future  moment  of  his  stay  in  lu- 
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dia  in  apprehension.  His  fears  exag- 
gerntotl  the  slightest  inilication  of  his 
niece's  temporary  indisposition  into  a 
symptom  of  consiiuiption.  Anytliing 
lil%e  a  coiigli  from  lier  would  semi  liim 
into  a  pillow  of  thorns  ;  and  lier  refusal 
of  food  at  meal-times  was  received  witli 
trepidation  on  the  part  of  her  uncle.  If 
he  overtook  her,  walking  out  with  her 
governess,  he  would  strain  his  eye- 
sight with  endeavouring  to  detect  any- 
thing like  feebleness  in  her  gait. 
These  incessant,  and  natural  anxieties 
about  the  only  being  he  loved  in  the 
world,  enhanced  by  hiseflbrts  toconceal 
them,  impaired  his  health  and  spirits. 
He  grew  irritable  in  his  demeanour  to- 
wards every  member  of  his  establish- 
ment, and  could  not  fix  bis  thoughts 
for  the  transaction  of  his  official  busi- 
iiess. 

Eighteen  years  of  age— within  a  trifle 
— was  Miss  Herbert,  when  she  again 
set  foot  on  her  native  land,  and  tlie 
eyes  and  heart  of  her  uncle  leaped  for 
joy  to  see  her  augmented  health  and 
loveliness,  which  he  flattered  himself 
might  now  be  destined  to 

Grow  with  her  erowth,  and  strengthen 
with  her  strength. 

The  voyage— tliougli  monotonous  as 
usual— with  its  breezy  balminess,  had 
given  an  impetus  to  her  spirits  ;  and  as 
her  figure  stepped  down  tlie  side  of  the 
gloomy  Indianian  which  had  brought 
lier  across  the  seas,  her  eye  was  bright 
as  that  of  a  seraph,  her  beauteous 
cheeks  glowed  witli  a  rich  crimson,  and 
there  was  a  lightness,  ease,  and  elas- 
ticity in  her  movements,  as  she  tripped 
the  distance  between  the  vessel  and  the 
carriage,  whicli  was  in  waiting  to  con- 
vey them  to  town,  that  filled  her  uncle 
with  feelings  of  joy. 

'God  Almighty  bless  thee,  my  dar- 
ling 1 — Bless  thee  for  ever,  ray  jewel ! 
Long  and  happy  be  thy  life  in  merry 
3Cngland  !'  solibed  the  baronet,  folding 
lier  convulsively  in  his  arms,  as  soon 
as  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  and 
giving  her  the  (irst  kiss  of  welcome  to 
her  native  shores.  The  second  day  af- 
ter they  were  established  at  one  of  the 
hotels,  while  Miss  Herbert  and  her  go- 
verness were  riding  the  round  of 
fashionable  shopping.  Sir  — —  drove  to 
the  late  Dr.  Baillie.  In  a  long  inter- 
view, he  communicated  all  his  appre- 
hensions about  his  niece's  state  of 
iiealth,  imploring  him  to  say  whether 
lie  had  any  cause  of  alarm  whatever, 
and  what  plan  of  life  he  would  recom- 
mend for  the  future.  Dr.  Baillie,  after 
minute  inquiries,  contented  himself 
with  saying  that  he  saw  no  grounds  for 
^iresrat  apprehensions.  'It  did  .s«mc- 
Jwifs happen,'  he  said,  'that  o  dulicate 


daughter  of  a  consumptive  parent  In- 
herited her  mother's  tendencies  to 
disease.  As  for  her  future  life  and 
liiibils,  there  was  no  occasion  for  me- 
dicine of  any  kind  :  she  must  live  en- 
tirely in  tlie  country,  take  jdenty  of 
fresh  dry  air  and  exercise,  eschew  late 
hours  and  company ;'  and  he  hinted, 
the  advantai-jes  and  necessity  of  au  early 
matrimonial  engagement. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Sir  

resolved  religiously  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice. 

'  I'll  come  and  dine  with  you  in  Do- 
ver Street,  at  se\  en  to-day,'  said  Dr. 
Baillie,  'and  make  my  observations.' 

'Tliank  you,  doctor,  but  we  dine  out 
to-day,"  muttered  the  baronet,  adding 
inwardly, '  No  ;  no  more  medical  espion- 
age, no,  no !' 

Sir  purchased  a  beautiful  man- 
sion, situated  within  twelve  miles  of 
London  ;  and  thitlier  he  removed,  as 
soon  as  the  preliminary  arrangements 
could  be  completed. 

The  shrine,  and  its  divinity,  were 

worthy  of  each  other.  Hall  was 

one  of  the  most  charming  residences  in 
the  country. 

Miss  Herbert  was  soon  talked  of  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  the  pride  of  the 
place— the  star  of  the  county.  She 
budded  forth  visibly ;  and  though  her 
exquisitive  form  was  developing  daily, 
till  her  womanly  proportions  seemed 
to  have  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  though  on  a  scale  of 
more  delicacy,  it  was  outstripped  by 
the  expanding  of  her  intellect.  The 
sympathies  of  her  soul  were  attuned 
to  the  most  refined  sentiment.  She 
was  passionately  fond  of  poetry  :  and 
never  wandered  without  the  sphere  of 
wliat  was  lirst-rate.  Dante  and  Milton 
were  her  companions  by  day  and  night; 
and  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  tlie  cadences 
of  the  former  uttered  by  the  rich  voice 
of  Miss  Herbert.  She  could  not  more 
satisfactorily  evidence  her  appreciation 
of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  than  by  her 
idolatrous  admiration  of  the  genius  of 
Handel  and  Mozart.  She  was  scarcely 
ever  known  to  play  any  other  music 
than  theirs  ;  she  would  listen  to  none 
but  the  '  mighty  voices  of  those  dim 
spirits.'  And  tlien  she  was  the  most 
amiable  creature  that  ever  trode  the 
earth  I  How  many  colds— slight,  and 
evanescent— had  she  caught,  and  how 
many  rebukes  from  the  fondness  of  her 
uncle  had  she  suffered  in  consequence, 
through  her  frequent  visits  to  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor  and  sick  1—'  You  are 
describing  an  ideal  being,  and  invest- 
ing it  with  all  the  graces  and  virtues- 
one  that  never  existed  1'  perhaps  ex- 
claims one  of  my  readers.   There  are 
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not  a  few  i\ow  living,  who  conUl  an- 
swer for  the  truth  of  my  poor  descrip- 
tion, with  regret. 

The  latter  jiart  of  Dr.  Baillie's  advice 

was  kept  in  view  by  Sir  ;  and  soon 

after  lliss  Herbert  liad  completed  her 
twentieth  year,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  encourage  the  attentions 
of  Captain  ,  third  son  of  a  noble- 
man. He  was  a  tine  and  handsome 
young  man,  of  a  superior  spirit,  and 
capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  her 

whose  hand  he  sought.    Sir   was 

delighted,  almost  to  ecstasy,  when  he 
extracted  from  the  blushinggirl,  a  con- 
fession that  Captain  's  company 

was  anything  but  disagreeable  to  her. 
The  young  hero  was  soon  recognised  as 
her  suitor ;  and  a  handsome  couple, 
people  said,  they  would  make.  Miss 
Herbert's  health  seemed  more  robust, 
and  her  spirits  more  buoyant,  than 
ever.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
she  was  daily  riding  in  an  open  car- 
riage, or  on  horseback,  over  a  line 
breezy  country,  by  the  side  of  the 
handsome,  fascinating  Captain  ?* 

The  baronet  was  sitting  one  morning 
in  his  study,  having  the  day  before  re- 
turned from  a  month's  visit  to  some 
friends  in  Ireland,  and  engaged  with 
some  letters  from  India,  when  Hiss 

B  ,  his  niece's  governess,  sent  a 

message,  requesting  to  speak  in  private 
with  him.  When  she  entered,  her  Hur- 
ried manner,  not  a  little  surprised 
Sir  . 

'How  is  Eliza,  Miss  B  7  he  in- 
quired. '  Very  well,'  she  replied— 
'  very  ;'  and,  after  fencing  about  the 
necessity  of  making  allowance  for  the 
exaggeration  of  anxiety,  she  proceeded 
to  inform  him  that  Miss  Herbert  had 
latterly  passed  restless  nights— that 
her  sleep  was  not  unfrequently  broken 
by  a  cough — a  sort  of  churchyard 
cough,  she  said,  it  seemed — which  had 
not  been  noticed  for  some  time,  till  it 
was  accompanied  by  other  symptoms. 
— 'Gracious  God!  madam,  how  was 
this  not  told  me  before?— Why  did  you 
not  write  to  me  in  Ireland  about  it?' 

inquired  Sir  ,  with  trejiidation.  He 

could  scarcely  sit  in  hischair,  and  grew 

pale  ;  while  MissB  ,  herself  equally 

agitated,  went  on  to  mention  jirofuse 
night-sweats— a  disinclination  for  food 
— exhaustion  from  the  slightest  exer- 
cise— a  feverishncss  every  evening— 
and  a  hectic  flush  

'Oh,  plngu'-HpotV  groaned  the 
baronet,  lett'.ng  fall  his  reading-glasses. 
He  tottered  towards  the  liell,  and  tlie 
valet  was  directed  to  order  the  carriage 
for  town  immediately.  '  What  excuse 
can  I  devise  for  bringing  Dr.  JJaillie 
bereP  said  he  to  the  aoveiuess.   '  Well 


— I'll  leave  it  to  yon- do  what  yon  can. 
For  God's  sake,  prepare  her  to  see  him 
somehow  or  other,  for  the  doctor  and 
I  shall  be  here  this  evening— Oh  1  say 
I'm  called  up  to  town  on  business,  and 
thought  I  might  as  well  bring  him  on 
with  me,  as  he  is  visiting  a  patient  in 
the  neighbourhood — Oh  !  anything  1' 

Dr.  Baillie  could  not  come,  being  at 
Brighton,  an  invalid,  and  the  baronet 
was  ]ileased,  thougli  with  chagrin,  to 
summon  me  to  supply  his  place.  On 
my  way  down,  he  put  me  in  possession 
of  the  facts  above  narrated.  He  im- 
plored me  to  summon  all  the  tact  I  had 
acquired,  and  alarm  the  object  of  my 
visit  as  little  as  possible.  I  was  to 
guard  against  appearing  to  know  too 
much  ;  I  was  to  extract  her  symptoms 
gradually,  d:c.  I  never  saw  the  most 
doating  father  or  mother,  more  agitated 

about  an  only  child,  than  was  Sir  

about  his  niece.  He  protested  that  he 
could  not  survive  her  death— that  she 
was  tlie  only  piide  of  his  declining 
years,  and  that  he  must  fall  if  he  lost 
her  ;  and  made  use  of  similar  expres- 
sions. It  was  in  vain  thati  besought  hira 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  his  fears.  He  must  let  me  see  her, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  there  were  any  cause  of  alarm, 
I  said  ;  and  he  might  rely  on  my  hon- 
our as  a  gentleman,  tliat  I  would  be 
candid  with  him,  to  the  utmost,  I 
would  tell  him  the  worst.  I  reminded 
him  of  the  possibility  that  the  symp- 
toms he  mentioned  might  not  exist; 
that  they  might  have  been  seen  by 

Miss  B  through  the  magnifying 

medium  of  apprehension  ;  and  that,  if 
they  did  really  exist— why,  that— they 
were  not  aiways  the  precursors  of  con- 
sumption, I  stammered,  against  my 
convictions.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  emotions  excited  in  the 
baronet,  by  my  uttering  the  word 
'  consumption.'  He  said  it  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  1 

On  arriving  at  Hall,  the  baronet 

and  I  repaired  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Miss  Herbert  and  her  governess 
were  sitting  at  tea.  The  sunlight  of 
September  shone  through  the  window 
near  wliich  they  were  sitting.  Miss 
Herbert  was  dressed  in  white,  and 
lookeil  dazzlingly  beautiful ;  but  the 
tirst  glance  warned  me  that  the  worst 
might  be  apprehended.  I  had  that 
morning  been  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
lady,  a  martyr  to  that  very  disease, 
which  coinmences  by  investing  its  vic- 
tim with  a  leiifolii  splendour  of  beauty, 
to  be  compensated  for  by  rapid  decay  ! 

,  Miss  UerherL's  eyes  were  lustrous  and 
the  conipli'xion  of  her  cheeks,  fair  ua 

I  that  of  the  lily,  was  surmounted  with 
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on  intense  crinisim  flush— alas  !  the 
plague-spot  of  hectic — of  consumption. 
Bhe  saluted  me  silently,  and  her  eyes 
glanced  from  me  to  her  uncle,  and 
from  him  to  me.  His  disordered  airde- 
fled  disguise. 

She  was  apprised  of  my  coming:,  as 
well  as  of  the  occasion  of  niy  visit. 
There  was  a  visiljle  embarrassment 
about  all  of  us,  which  I  was  expected 
to  dissipate,  by  intioducing  inditt'ereut 
topics.  This  I  attempted,  but  with  lit- 
tle success.  Miss  Herbert's  tea  was 
before  her  on  an  ebony  stand,  untouch- 
ed ;  and  it  was  a  violent  effort  only 
that  enabled  her  to  continue  in  the 

room.    She  looVced  at  Miss  B  ,  as 

though  she  wished  to  be  gone.  After 
half  an  hour's  time,  I  alluded  to  what  I 
had  heard  of  her  performance  on  the 
piano.  She  smiled  as  though  she  saw 
the  part  I  was  playing.  Nothing  daunt- 
ed, I  begged  her  to  favour  me  with  one 
of  Haydn's  sonatas  ;  and  she  went  to 
the  piano,  and  played  what  I  asked, 
exquisitely.  Her  uncle  withdrew  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  a  letter,  as 
had  been  arranged  between  us  ;  and  I 
was  left  alone  with  the  two  ladies.  I 
need  not  fatigue  tlie  reader  with  a  de- 
scription of  all  tliat  passed.  I  intro- 
duced the  object  of  my  visit  as  gently 
as  I  could,  and  succeeded  more  easily 
than  I  had  anticipated  in  quieting  her 
alarms.  The  answers  she  gave  to  my 
questions  corroborated  the  truth  of  tlie 

account  given  by  Miss  B  to  the 

baronet.  Her  accelerated  pulse  told  of 
the  blighting  breathings  of  tlie  destroy- 
ing angel,  who  was  hovering  around 
his  victim  I  I  was  compelled  to  smile, 
with  an  air  of  gaiety,  while  listening 
to  the  girl's  disclosures  of  various  mat- 
ters, which  amounted  to  infallible  evi- 
dence that  she  was  beyond  tlie  reach 
of  medicine.  I  bade  her  adieu,  compli- 
menting her  on  her  charming  looks, 
and  expressing  my  delight  at  hiidingso 
little  occasion  for  my  services  1  She 
looked  at  me  with  a  lialf-conliding  eye, 
and  with  girlish  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness, put  her  hand  into  mine,  thanking 
me  for  dispersing  her  fears,  and  beg- 
ging me  to  do  the  same  for  her  uncle. 
I  learned  that,  as  soon  as  1  left  tlie 
room,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed 
all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

With  Sir  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  be 

candid.  Why  should  I  conceal  the 
worst  from  him,  when  I  felt  as  certain 
as  I  was  of  my  existence,  that  his  niece 
was  beginning  to  witlier  away  from  be- 
fore his  eyes?  I  was  conducted  to  the 
baronet's  study,  where  he  was  standing 
ready  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the 
higli-roiid,  that  I  might  await  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Loudou  coach.  I  told  him, 


that  I  feared  I  had  seen  and  heard  too 
much  to  allow  a  doubt  that  his  niece's 
symptoms  were  those  of  the  commenc- 
ing stage  of  pulmonary  consumption  ; 
and  that,  though  medicine  and  change 
of  climate  might  avert  the  evil  day  for 
a  time,  it  was  my  duty  to  assure  him, 
that  no  power  could  save  her. 

'Merciful  God  I'  he  gasped,  leaning 
against  the  park  gate,  at  which  we  had 
arrived,  I  implored  him  to  becalm.  He 
continued  speechless  for  some  time, 
with  his  hands  clasped. 

'Oh,  doctor!'  he  exclaimed,  'we've 
forgot  to  tell  you  a  material  thing, 
which  will  alter  the  case — oh  !  how 
could  we  have  forgotten  it?  he  con- 
tinued, '  my  niece  eats  heartily — more 
heartily  than  any  of  us,  and  seems  to 
relish  her  food  more."  Alas  !  I  was  ob- 
liged to  dash  the  cup  from  his  lips,  by 
assuring  him  that  a  ravenous  appetite 
was  invariably  a  forerunner  of  con- 
sumption. 

'  O,  great  God  1  what  shall  I  do?  he 
exclaimed,  wringing  his  hands  in  des- 
pair. He  had  lost  every  vestige  of  self- 
control.  '  Then  my  angel  must  die  ! 
Oh,  let  me  die  too  1  I  will  not  survive 
her  !— Doctor,  you  must  give  up  your 
London  practice,  and  live  in  my  house 
—you  must  !  Oh  come,  and  I'll  fling 
my  fortune  at  your  feet  1  Only  save 
her,  and  you  and  yours  shall  roll  in 
wealth,  if  I  go  back  to  India  to  procuro 
it !— Oil  I  wliitlier  shall  I  go  with  my 
darling?  To  Italy,  to  France?  My 
God  1  what  shall  I  do  when  she  is  gone, 
for  ever!'  he  exclaimed.  I  entreated 
him  to  recollect  himself,  and  endeavour 
to  regain  his  self-possession  before  re- 
turning to  the  presence  of  his  niece. 
He  started.  'Oh,  mockery,  doctor  1 
How  can  I  ever  look  on  the  dear  doom- 
ed girl  again?  She  is  no  longer  mine  ; 
she  is  in  her  grave — she  is  1' 

Remonstrance  was  useless,  and  worse, 
for  they  served  only  to  irritate.  The 
coach  shortly  afterwards  drew  up  : 
and,  wringing  my  hands.  Sir  ex- 
torted a  ]iioniise  that  I  would  see  his 
niece  next  day,  and  bring  Dr.  Baillie 
witli  me.  I  was  as  good  as  my  word, 
except  that  Dr.  Baillie  could  not  ac- 
company me,  being  still  at  Brighton. 
My  second  interview  witli  Miss  Herbert 
was  painfully  interesting.  We  were 
alone.  She  wept,  and  recounted  the  in- 
cident mcntionetl  above.which  occurred 
in  India,  and  occasioned  her  liist  alarm. 
She  felt  convinced,  that  her  case  was 
hopeless  ;  she  saw,  that  her  uncle  pos- 
sessed a  similar  cimviction  ;  andsoblied 
wlioii  she  alluded  to  his  altered  looks. 
She  liad  felt  a  presentiment,  for  some 
months  past,  which  she  had  never 
mentioned  till  then,  tkat  her  days  were 
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nnmliered,  and  attributed  her  acceler- 
ated illness  to  the  noxious  climate  of 
India.  She  described  her  sensations  to 
be  that  of  a  constant  void  within,  as  if 
there  were  a  something  wanting— a 
dull  deep  aching  iu  the  left  side— an 
inclination  to  relieve  herself  by  spit- 
ting, which,  when  she  did,  alas!  she 
observed  to  be  streaked  with  blood. 

'How  long  do  you  think  I  have  to 
live,  doctor?'  she  inquired  faintly. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  girl,  do  not  ask  such 
useless  questions  ! — How  am  I  pre- 
sume to  answer  them,  giving  you  cre- 
dit for  a  spark  of  common  sense  ?'  She 
grew  pale,  and  drew  her  handkerchief 
across  her  forehead. 

'Is  it  likely  that  I  shall  have  to  en- 
dure much  pain?  she  asked,  with  tre- 
pidation. I  conld  reply  only  that  I 
hoped  not — that  there  was  no  ground 
for  ivxmediate  apprehension— and  I  fal- 
tered that  possibly  a  milder  climate, 
and  the  skill  of  medicine,  niiglit  yet 
carry  her  through.  Tlie  girl  shook  her 
head  hopelessly,  and  trembled  from 
head  to  foot. 

'  Oh,  poor  uncle  !  Poor,  poor  Ed  !' 

she  faltered,  and  fell  fainting  into  my 
arms  ;  for  the  latter  allusion  to  Captain 

 had  overcome  her.    Holding  her 

senseless  figure  in  my  arms,  I  hurried 
to  the  bell,  and  was  immediately  join- 
ed by  Sir  ,  the  governess,  and  one 

or  two  female  attendants.  I  saw  the 
baronet  was  beginning  to  behave  like  a 
madman,  by  the  boisteronsness  of  his 
manner,  and  tlie  glare  of  wildness  that 
shot  from  his  eye.  With  difficulty  I 
succeeded  in  forcing  him  from  the 
room,  and  keeping  him  out  till  Miss 
Herbert  had  recovered. 

'Oh,  doctor!'  he  muttered,  'this  is 
•worse  than  death  !  I  pray  God  to  take 
her  and  me  too,  and  put  an  end  to  our 
misery  !' 

I  expostulated  with  him  sternly,  and 
represented  to  him  the  impiousuess  of 
bis  wish. 

.'  !'  he  thundered,  starting  from 

his  chair,  and  stamping  across  the 
room,  'what  do  you  mean  by  drivel- 
lii.g  in  that  way,  doctor?  Can  I  see  my 
darling  dying— dying  by  inches— be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  yet  be  unconcenied  ? 
I  did  not  expect  such  conduct  from 
you,  doctor.'  He  burst  into  tears. 
'  Oh  !  I'm  going  mad  !'  he  groaned,  and 
sank  into  hig  scat.  From  one  or  two 
eflorts  he  made  to  force  down  the  emo- 
tions which  were  dilating  liis  frame,  I 
apprehended  either  that  he  would  fall 
into  a  tit,  or  go  raving  mad.  Happily, 
I  wa.t  niLstaken.  His  excitement  siit)- 
sided.  He  was  a  man  of  .strong  ftel- 
ing.-t,  which  he  had  never  been  accus- 
toOied  U)  c*;utioi,  iu  the  Juomeuls  of 


their  most  violent  manifestations ;  and 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  madden 
ing  thought  that  the  object  of  his  in- 
tense and  idolizing  love  was  about  to 
be  lost  to  hiui  for  ever,  was  suflicient 
to  overturn  his  intellects.  I  prevailed 
on  him  to  continue  wliere  he  was,  till  I 
returned  froui  his  niece  ;  fori  was  sum- 
moned to  her  chamber.  I  found  her 
lying  on  the  bed,  partially  undressed. 
Her  auburn  hair  hung  over  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  concealing  her  lovely 
features.  Her  left  hand  covered  her 
eyes,  and  her  right  clasped  a  locket, 
suspended  round  her  neck  by  a  black 
ribbon,  containing  a  little  of  Captain 

 's  hair.  Miss  B  ,  her  governess, 

her  maid,  and  the  housekeeper,  with 
sobs,  were  engaged  in  rendering  vari- 
ous services  to  their  young  mistress  ; 
and  my  heart  ached  to  think  of  the  no- 
tiling  /  could  do  for  her. 

Two  days  afterwards.  Dr.  Baillie,  an- 
other pliysician,  and  myself,  went  to 
see  Miss  Herbert ;  for  a  note  from  Mi^s 

B  informed  me  that  her  ward  had 

sntfered  from  the  agitation  experienced 
at  the  last  visit  I  had  paid  her,  and  w.'is 
in  a  nervous  fever.  'The  consumptive 
symptoms  were  beginning  to  gleam 
through  the  haze  of  indisposition  vvitli 
distinctness  1  Dr.  Baillie  assured  the 
baronet  that  my  predictions  were  but 
too  likely  to  be  veritied  ;  and  that  the 
only  chance  of  averting  tlie  worst  form 
of  consumption  (a  galloping  one)  would 
be  a  removal  to  Italy,  that  the  fall  of 
the  year,  and  the  winter  season,  might 
be  spent  in  a  more  genial  climate.  We 
frankly  assured  Sir —,  who  listened 
witli  a  desjiairing  apathy  of  manner, 
that  the  utmost  he  had  to  expect  from 
a  visit  to  Italy,  was  the  chance  of  a 
suspension  of  the  fate  which  hovered 
over  his  niece.  In  a  few  weeks  they 
were  all  settled  at  Naples. 

But  what  have  I  to  say,  all  this  time, 
the  reader  is  asking,  about  the  indi\  i- 
dual  who  was  singled  out  by  fate  for 
tlie  heaviest  stroke  inflicted  by  Miss 
Herbert's  approaching  dissolution? 
Where  was  the  lover  ?  Where  was  Cap- 
tain  ?    1  have  avoided  allusions  to 

him  hitherto,  because  his  agitation 
transcended  all  my  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. He  loved  Miss  Herbert  with  all 
the  passionate  fervour  of  a  lirst  attach- 
ment ;  and  the  reader  must  ask  his  own 
heart,  what  were  the  feelings  by  which 
that  of  Cajitain  was  lacerated. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  recording 
one  incident  which  occurred  before  tlie 

family  of  Hir  left  for  Italy.    I  was 

retiring  one  night  to  rest,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  startling  summons 
of  the  ni^jht-bell  bmnght  me  down- 
btairs.    I'hriuu  the  beil  luug  with  viu- 
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lenoe  before  the  door  could  lie  opened, 
and  I  heard  the  steps  of  some  vehicle 
let  down. 

'Is  Dr.           at  home?'  inquired  a 

prooin,  and  being  answered  in  tlie  af- 
firmative, in  a  second  or  two  a  gentle- 
man leaped  from  a  cliariot,  and  hurried 
into  the  room,  whitlier  I  had  retired  to 
await  him.  He  was  in  a  half  military 
travelling-dress.  His  face  was  pale, 
his  hair  disordered,  and  his  voice  hur- 
ried.   It  was  Captain  ,  who  liad 

been  absent  in  Scotland,  and  who  had 
not  received  intelligence  of  the  alarm- 
ing symptoms  disclosed  by  Miss  Her- 
bert, till  within  four  days  of  that  which 
found  him  at  my  house.  He  had  come 
to  ascertain  from  me  the  reality  of  the 
apprehension  so  suddenly  entertained 

by  Sir  and  the  members  of  both 

families. 

'Gracious  God!  Is  there  NO  hope, 
doctor?'  he  inquired,  after  swallowing 
a  glass  of  wine,  which  I  had  sent  for. 
I  endeavoured  to  evade  giving  a  direct 
answer — attempted  to  divert  his 
thoughts  towards  the  trip  to  the  Con- 
tinent— dilated  on  the  soothing  climate 
she  would  have  to  breathe — it  /lad  done 
wonders  for  others,  <fcc. — and  exliaust- 
ed  the  stock  of  inefficient  subterfuges 
and  palliatives  to  which  all  professional 
men  are  compelled  to  resort.  Captain 

 listened  to  me,  while  his  eye  was 

fixed  on  me  with  a  vacant  stare.  His 
■wretchedness  touched  me ;  and  yet, 
■what  consolation  had  I  to  ofler  him  ? 
After  several  sighs,  he  exclaimed,  '  I 
see  how  it  is.  Her  fate  is  fixed — and 
Bo  is  mine  !  Would  to  God  I  had  never 
seen  or  known  Miss  Herbert! — What 
will  become  of  us  !'  He  rose  to  go. 
'  Doctor,  forgive  me  for  troubling  you 
so  late,  but  I  can  rest  nowhere!  I 

must  go  back  to          Hall.'    I  shook 

liands  with  him,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  chariot  dashed  oil'. 

Really  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a 
more  dreadful  state  of  mind  than  that 
of  Captain  .  To  see  the  death- 
warrant  sealed  of  her  a  man's  soul 
doats  on,  who  is  the  idolised  object  of 
his  fondest,  and  possibly  first  affec- 
tions !  Yes,  to  see  her  beautilnl  form 
snatched  down  into  '  utter  darkness' 
by  the  relentless  grasp  of  our  common 
foe  — 'the  desire  of  our  eyes  taken  away 
as  with  a  stroke'— may  well  wither  one. 
But  why  am  I  so  vehement  in  express- 
ing my  feelings  on  the  subject  ?  Be- 
cause, during  )ny  professional  inter- 
course, my  soul  has  been  sickened 
with  listening  to  the  expressiou  of  op- 
posite sentiments.  The  poor  p/i!:/tis- 
opliy — that  the  word  should  ever  have 
been  so  jirostituted  1— which  is  sneak- 
ing in  among  us,  fostered  by  foolish 


lads,  and  men  with  hollow  hearts  and 
barren  brains,  for  the  purpose  of  weed- 
ing out  from  the  soul's  garden  its 
choicest  flowers,  sympathy  and  senti- 
ment—this philosophy  may  i)roinpt 
some  reader  to  sneer  over  the  agonies  I 
have  been  describing;  but,  0  reader  ! 
do  you  eschew  it,  trample  on  it  when- 
ever, wherever  you  find  it,  for  the  rep- 
tile, though  little,  is  venonjous. 

Captain  's  regiment  was  ordered 

to  Ireland,  and  as  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  accompany  it,  he  sold  out,  and 
followed  the  heart-broken  baronet  an<l 
his  niece  to  Italy.  The  delicious  cli- 
mate sufficed  to  foster  for  a  while  that 
deceitful  ignis  fatinta— hope,  which 
flits  before  in  the  horizon  of  consump- 
tive patients,  and  leads  them  and  their 
friends  on,  and  on,  till  it  sinks  quiver- 
ing into  their  grave  !  They  stayed  at 
Naples  till  July.  Miss  Herbert  was 
sinking,  and  that  with  accelerated  ra- 
pidity.   Sir  's  health  was  impaired 

with  anxiety  and  watching  ;  and  Cap- 
tain  had  been  several  times  on  the 

borders  of  madness.  His  love  for  the 
dear  being  who  could  never  be  his,  in- 
creased ten-thousand  fold  when  he 
found  it  hopeless! 

Aware  that  her  days  were  numbered, 
Miss  Herbert  anxiously  importuned  her 
uncle  to  return  to  England.  She  wish- 
ed, she  said,  to  breathe  her  last  among 

the  green  pastures  and  hills  of  

shire,  and  to  he  buried  beside  her  fa- 
ther and  mother.    Sir  listened  to 

the  utterance  of  these  sentiments  with 
a  breaking  heart.  He  could  see  no 
reason  for  refusing  a  compliance  with 
her  request  ;  and,  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust beheld  the  family  once  more  at 
 Hall. 

It  was  in  the  spacious  drawing-room 

at  •  Hall,  where  I  had  before  Seen 

her,  in  the  evening,  and  she  was  reclin- 
ing on  an  ottoman,  which  had  been 
drawn  to  the  fretted  Gothic  window. 
I  stole  towards  it  with  noiseless  foot- 
steps ;  for  the  cautioning  movements 
of  those  present  warned  me  that  Miss 
Herbert  was  asleep.  I  gazed  in  silence 
on  the  lovely  unfortunate  —  almost 
afraid  to  <iisturb  her  by  breathing. 
She  was  attenuated  to  nearly  ethereal 
transparency.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
while  muslin  gown,  and  lying  on  au 
Indian  shawl,  in  which  she  had  been 
enveloped  for  the  jnirpose  of  being 
biought  from  her  bed-cliamber.  Her 
small  foot  and  ankle  were  concealed 
beneath  white  silk  stockings  and  .satin 
slippers— through  which  it  might  be 
seen  how  they  were  shrunk  from  the 
full  dimensicms  of  health.  They  seem- 
ed rather  the  chiselling  of  Canova,  the 
representation  of  recumbcut  beauty, 
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than  Ik-.-li  aii.l  blond,  and  scarcely  on- 
liable  uf  sHsUiiiiiii;;  tlie  pressure  of  iMisS 
Herbert's  frame.  Tlie  amis  and  hanils 
were  enveloped  in  wliite  gloves,  which 
fitted  loosely  ;  and  her  waist,  encircled 
by  a  violet-coloured  ribbon,  was  rather 
that  of  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
than  a  full-grown  woman.  But  it  was 
her  countenance— her  symmetrical  fea- 
tures, sunk,  faded,  and  damp  with 
death-dews,  and  her  auburn  hair  falling 
in  rich  careless  clusters  down  each 
side  of  her  alabaster  temples  and  neck  : 
it  was  all  this  which  suggested  the 
bitterest  thoughts  of  blighted  beauty, 
almost  breaking  the  heart  of  the  be- 
holder. Perfectly  motionless  lay  that 
fair  creature,  breathing  so  impercepti- 
bly that  a  rose-leaf  might  have  slept  on 
her  lips  unfluttered  !  On  an  easy- 
chair,  drawn  to  the  head  of  the  otto- 
man, sat  her  uncle,  Sir   ,  holding  a 

white  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  wiped  off  tlie  dews  which 
started  out  on  his  niece's  forehead.  It 
was  affecting  to  see  his  hair  changed 
to  a  dull  iron-grey  hue  ;  whereas,  be- 
fore he  had  left  for  the  Continent,  it 
was  jet  black.  His  sallow  features  bore 
the  traces  of  tears. 

And  wliere  now  is  the  lover  ?  'Wliere 
is  Captain  ?  again  inquires  the  rea- 
der. He  was  at  Milan,  raving  beneath 
the  delirium  of  a  brain  fever,  which 
flung  him  on  his  sick-bed  only  the  day 

before  Sir   's  family  set  out  for 

England.  Miss  Herbert  had  not  been 
told  of  the  circumstance  till  she  arrived 
at  home  ;  and  those  who  communicat- 
ed the  intelligence  will  never  undertake 
such  a  duty  again  ! 

After  sometime,  in  which  we  around 
had  maintained  silence,  Miss  Herbert 
opened  her  eyes  ;  and  seeing  me  sitting 
oiiposite  her  uncle,  by  her  side,  gave 
me  her  hand,  and,  with  a  smile,  whis- 
pered some  words  of  welcome  1  could 
not  distinguish. 

'  Am  I  much  altered,  doctor,  since 
yon  saw  me  last?'  she  inquired.  I 
said  I  regretted  to  see  her  so  feeble. 

'And  does  not  my  uncle  look  very 
ill?  inquired  the  poor  girl.  She  ex- 
tended lier  arms,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  them  round  his  neck,  and 
he  seized  and  kissed  them  with  such 
fervour  that  .she  burst  into  tears. 
'Your  kindness  is  killing  me  —  oh  1 
don't !'  she  murmured.  He  was  .so 
ov€r|>f)Wered  with  his  emotions  that  he 
left  the  roorn.  I  then  made  minute 
inquiries  about  the  state  of  her  health. 
I  could  hardly  detect  any  pulsation  at 
the  wri.st,  tiiou.di  the  blue  veins,  and 
almost  the  arteries,  X  fancied,  might  be 
seen  meandering  beneath  the  transpar- 
ent skin, 

D 


»         •         •  • 

Jfy  feelings  will  not  allow  me  to  de- 
scribe every  interview  I  had  with  her. 
She  sank  rapidly.  She  exhibited  all 
those  deciiitfnl  rallyings,  which  agonise 
consuniiitive  patients  and  their  fiiends 
with  fruitless  hopes  of  recovery.  Oh, 
how  they  are  clung  to!  how  hard  to 
persuade  their  fond  hearts  to  relin- 
quish them  !  with  what  obstinacy  will 
they  persist  in  '  hoping  against  hope  1' 
I  recollect  one  evening  that  her  shat- 
tered energies  were  so  revived  and  col- 
lected, her  eye  grew  so  full,  her  cheeks 
were  suffused  with  so  rich  a  vermilion, 
her  voice  soft  and  sweet  as  ever,  and 
her  spirits  so  exhilarated,  that  /  was 
staggered  ;  and  poor  Sir  ■  got  so  ex- 
cited, that  he  said  to  me,  in  an  ecstasy, 
as  he  accompanied  me  to  my  carriage, 
'  Ah,  doctor,  a  jj/iCK/i?a; .'— She's  rising 
from  her  ashes— ah  !  ha  !  She'll  cheat 
you  for  once— darling  1'  and  lie  raised 
his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  for  they 
were  overflowing. 

at  *  w  * 

'Doctor,  you're  fond  of  music,  I  be- 
lieve ;  yon  won't  have  any  objection 
to  listen  to  a  little  now,  will  you?  I'm 
in  the  mood  for  it,  and  it's  almost  the 
only  enjoyment  I  have  left,  and  Miss 

B         plays  enchantingly.    Go,  love, 

please,  and  play  a  mass  from  Mozart — 
tlie  one  we  listened  to  last  night,'  said 
Miss  Herbert,  on  one  occasion,  a  week 
after  the  interview  last  mentioned. 

Miss  B  ,  who  was  in  tears,  took  her 

scat  at  the  piano.  She  played  exqui- 
sitely. I  held  one  of  my  sweet  patient's 
hands  in  mine,  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa, 
with  her  face  turned  to  the  window, 
through  which  the  sunlight  was  stream- 
ing in  radiance  on  her  waisted  features, 
alter  tinting  the  amber-hued  groves 
which  were  visible  through  the  win- 
dow. I  need  not  attempt  to  charac- 
terise the  music  which  Miss  B  was 

pouring  fjom  the  piano.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  was  placed — the  time,  the  dy- 
ing angel  wliose  hand  was  clasped,  in 
mine — disposed  me  to  a  more  intense 
appreciation  of  Mozart's  music  than  I 
had  known  before.  The  soft,  solemn, 
swelling  cadences  undulated  one  after 
another  into  my  heart,  till  they  forced 
the  tears  to  gush  from  my  eyes.  I  was 
overcome.  Oh,  that  heart-breaking 
music  I  can  never  forget!  My  tears 
flowed  fast ;  and  I  perceived  the  crystal 
drops  oozing  through  the  eyelids  of 
Miss  Herbert.  '  Heart-breaking  music, 
is  it  not  doctor?'  she  murmured.  I 
could  make  her  no  reply.  I  felt  as  if  I 
Couhl  liave  laid  down  my  life  for  her. 

After  a  iiause,  Miss  B  continuing 

all  the  while  playing,  Miss  Herbert 
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sobbed— 'Ob,  how  I  should  like  to  be 
buried  while  the  organ  is  playing  this 
music  I  And  he— he  was  fond  of  it 
too  r  she  continued.  It  was  echoed, 
to  my  surprise,  but  in  a  profounder 
tone,  from  that  quarter  of  the  room 
where  the  piano  was  placed.    It  could 

not  have  been  from  Miss  B  ,  I  felt 

sure  ;  and,  looking  towards  her,  I  be- 
held Sir  leaning  against  the  piano, 

with  his  face  buried  in  his  handker- 
chief. He  had  stolen  into  the  room 
unperceived  ;  for  he  had  left  it  half  an 
hour  before,  in  a  fit  of  agitation  ;  and, 
after  continuing  five  minutes,  was  com- 
pelled by  his  feelings  to  retire.  His 
sigh,  and  the  noise  he  made  in  with- 
drawing, had  been  heard  by  Miss  Her- 
bert. 

'Doctor!'  she  stammered,  'who  is 
that  ? — what  was  it  ?  Oh  dear !  it  never 
can  be— no— no— it  cannot,'  and  she 
fainted.  She  continued  so  long  insen- 
sible that  I  began  to  fear  it  was  all  over. 
Gradually  she  recovered,  and  was  car- 
ried to  bed,  which  she  did  not  leave  for 
a  week. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
narrative,  Miss  Herbert's  partiality  for 
poetry,  and  tliat  her  readings  were  con- 
Sned  to  that  which  was  of  the  highest 
order.  Among  the  MSS.  found  in  her 
desk,  after  her  decease,  were  many  ex- 
tracts from  the  poets,  copied  in  a  beau- 
tiful hand,  and  evincing  taste  in  their 
selection.  She  was  partial  to  Thomson's 
Seasons,  especially  '  Winter,'  from 
which  she  transcril)ed.  There  are  a  few 
unpretending  sonnets  of  her  own  ; 
which  breatlie  the  sweetest  sentiments 
of  virtue,  simplicity,  and  delicacy.  I 
should  have  liked  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  '  bonnet  to  a  Dead  Robin,'  and 
'  To  a  Moss  Rose.'  I  have  also  heard 
her  utter  beautiful  thoughts,  suggested 
by  the  bitterness  of  her  premature  fate. 
All  are  treasured  in  my  heart ! 

I   have  not  described  her  feelings 

with  reference  to  Captain  ,  because 

I  cannot  do  them  justice,  without  in- 
curring the  reader's  suspicions  that  I 
am  slipping  into  the  character  of  the 
novelist.  She  did  not  know  that  Cap- 
tain  continued  at  death's  door  at 

Milan,  for  we  felt  bound  to  spare  her 
feelings.  We  fabricated  a  story  that 
he  had  been  summoned  into  Egypt,  to 
inquire  after  the  fate  of  a  brother  who 
had  travelled  thither,  and  whose  fate 
was  doubtful.  Poor  girl  I  she  believed 
us,  and  seemed  inclined  to  accuse  him 
of  unkindness  for  allowing  anything  to 
withdraw  liim  frnui  her  side.  She  never 
said  anything  of  this  kind.  It  is  hardly 

necessary  to  say  that  Captain  never 

knew  of  the  fiction.  I  have  never  for- 
given myself  fur  the  part  1  took  in  it. 


I  found  her  one  morning,  within  a 
few  days  of  her  death,  exhausted  both 
in  mind  and  body.  She  had  passed  a 
restless  night,  unsoothcd  by  the  lauda- 
num which  had  been  admistered  to 
her  in  larger  quantities  than  her  medi- 
cal attendants  had  authorised.  It  had 
stupified,  without  calming  her.  Poor 
girl!  almost  the  last  remains  of  her 
beauty  had  disappeared.  There  was  a 
fearful  hoUowness  in  her  once  lovely 
cheeks  ;  and  her  eyes,  which  had  a 
short  time  ago  delighted  all  they  shone 
upon,  were  now  sunk,  and  surrounded 
by  dark  halos  !  She  lay  with  her  head 
buried  in  the  pillow,  and  her  hair  fold- 
ed back,  matted  with  perspiration.  Her 
hands— but  I  cannot  attempt  to  de- 
scribe her  appearance  any  further. 

Sir  sat  by  her  bedside,  and  was 

worn  out.  I  occupied  the  chair  allot- 
ted to  Miss  B  ,  who  h.id  retired  to 

bed,  having  been  up  all  night.  Miss 
Herbert  asked  faintly  for  some  tea, 
which  was  presently  brought  her,  and 
dropped  into  her  mouth  by  spoonfuls. 
Soon  after,  she  revived  a  little,  and 
spoke  to  me,  but  in  so  low  a  whisper 
that  I  had  difticulty  in  distinguishing 
her  words.  Tlie  exertion  of  utterance 
was  attended  with  so  much  pain  that  I 
would  rather  she  had  continued  silent. 

'Laudanum,  laudanum,  doctor! 
They  don't  give  me  enough  of  lauda- 
num !'  she  muttered.  We  made  her  no 
reply.  Presently  she  began  murmur- 
ing somewhat  in  this  strain  :— '  Ah — 
among  the  pyramids— looking  at  them 
— sketcliing— ascending  them,  perhaps 
— oh  !  what  if  they  should  fall  and 
crush  him  ?  Has  he  found  his  brother? 
On  his  way — home— sea— ships-ship.' 
Still  we  did  not  interrupt  her,  for  her 
manner  indicated  only  a  dreary  sort  of 
half-consciousness.  About  an  hour  af- 
terwards she  again  commenced  in  a 
wandering  tone — 'Uncle!  What  do 
you  think?  Chatterton— poor  melan- 
choly Chatterton,  sat  by  niy  side,  all 
night  long,  in  that  chair  where  Dr.  — 
is  sitting.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart — 
or  of  my  disease,  didn't  he  1  Wan — 
wan — sad — cold — ghostly — but  so  like 
a  poet  !  Oh,  how  he  talked  !  His  voice 
was  like  the  music  of  an  iEoIian  harp 
— so  solemn— soft— stealing  !— •  *  * 
He  put  his  icy  fingers  over  my  heart, 
and  said  it  must  soon  be  as  cold  !  But 
he  told  me  not  to  be  afraid,  nor  weep, 
because  I  was  dying  so  young— so  ear- 
ly. He  said  I  was  a  young  rose-tree, 
and  would  have  the  longer  to  bloom 
when  he  came  for  me.'  She  smiled 
sadly.  '  Oh,  dear  ! — I  wish  I  had  him 
here  again  !  But  he  looks  cold  and 
ghostly— never  moves— nothing  rustles 
— I  never  hear  him  come,  or  go — but  I 
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look,  ami  there  lie  is  !  Ami  I'm  not  at 
all  lVit;litenecl,  for  he  seems  gentle  ;but 
I  think  he  can't  be  happy— happy— 

never  smiles,  never !  •    •  Dying 

jieople  see  anil  hear  more  than  others  !' 

Tliis  is  the  subtitatice  of  what  she  ut- 
tered. All  she  said  was  pervaded  by  a 
sad  romance,  which  showed  that  her 
soul  was  imbue^l  with  poetry. 

'  Toll  !— toll  !— toll  !— How  solemn  ! 
White  plumes  !  —  white  scarfs  !  — 
Hush  !— '  £artk  to  far(/i,'— Oh,  dread- 
ful !  It  is  crumbling  on  my  heart  ! 
They  all  go — they  leave  me  all— poor 
Eliza  !— they  leave  me  all  alone  in  the 
cold  church.  Ue'U  often  walk  in  tlie 
church  by  himself— his  tears  will  fall 
on  the  pavement — but  I  shall  not  hear 
him— nor  see  him  I  He  will  ne  -  ver 
see  me  !  Will  the  organ  play,  I  W(m- 
der  ?  It  may  wake  me  from  sleep  for 
a  while  !'  I  listened  to  all  this,  and 
was  tit  for  nothing  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Again  I  saw  her,  to  let  fall  tears  over 
the  withered  petals,  the  blighted  blos- 
soms of  early  beauty  1  It  wrung  my 
heart  to  see  her  little  more  than  a 
bre.ithing  corpse.  Oh  !  the  gloom — 
anguish— desolation— diffused  througli 
 Hall  I  It  could  be  felt  ;  it  op- 
pressed you  on  entering  1 

»  •  *  On  Saturday  morning,  the 
—  day  of  November  18—,  I  drove 
down  early,  having  the  preceding 
evening  promised  to  be  there  as  soon 
as  possible  the  next  day.  It  was  a 
scowling  November  morning,  and  my 
heart  sank  within  me  as  my  chariot 
rattled  along  the  Highway  towards  — 
Hall.  But  I  was  too  late.  The  cur- 
tain had  fallen,  and  hid  poor  Eliza 
Herbert  from  this  world  for  ever  1  She 
had  expired  about  half  an  hour  before 
my  arrival. 

*  •  •  • 

As  I  was  returning  to  town,  after  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  Miss  Herbert, 
full  of  sorrowful  thoughts,  I  met  a 
travelling  carriage-and-four  thunder- 
ing down  the  road.  It  contained  Cap- 
tain  ,  his  valet,  and  a  young  Ita- 
lian medical  attendant— just  returned 
from  the  Continent.  He  looked  wasted. 
The  crape  on  my  hat — my  gloves — 
weepers — mourning  suit,  told  all  in- 
stantly. I  was  in  a  moment  at  his  side 
for  he  had  swooned. 

Aa  for  the  disconsolate  baronet  fft- 
tle  remains  to  be  said.  He  disposed  of 

 Hall  ;  and  ill,  and  irritable— he 

attempted  to  regain  his  Indian  ap- 
I'Ointinent,  but  unsuccessfully  ;  so  he 
het'^ok  himself  to  a  solitary  house  be- 
longing to  the   family  in  shire  : 

and,  in  the  touching  language  of  one 
of  old,  '  went  on  moarniug  to  the  end 
Of  his  days.' 


CHAP.  X.-—The  spectral  dog.  An 
iltusioti. 

The  age  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  \a 
gone  by,  says  Ur.  Hibbert  ;  and  so 
says  almost  everybody  now-a-days. 
These  mysterious  visitants  are  to  be 
resolved  into  optical  delusions,  acting 
on  an  excitable  fancy— an  irritable 
nervous  temperament ;  and  the  report 
of  a  real  bona  fide  ghost,  or  apparition, 
is  .scouted.  Possibly  this  may  not  be 
going  too  far,  though  it  be  in  the  teeth 
of  some  of  the  most  stubborn  facts 
that  are  on  record.  One  or  two  of  this 
character,  I  may  present  to  the  reader 
on  a  future  occasion  ;  but  at  present 
I  shall  content  myself  with  relating  a 
curious  and  interesting  case  of  acknow- 
ledged optical  delusion  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  my  medical  readers  can 
parallel  it  with  similar  occurrences 
within  their  own  observation. 

Mr.  D  wa.s  a  clergyman  of  the 

Church  of  England,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford—a scholar,  a  '  ripe  and  good  one' 
but,  according  to  his  own  account,  de.s- 
titute  of  an  atom  of  imagination.  He 
was  an  exemplary  minister  ;  preached 
twice  every  Sunday,  and  performed  all 
the  other  duties  of  liis  ofhce  with  tlde- 
lity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  par- 
ishioners. If  any  man  is  less  likely  to 
be  terrified  with  gliosis,  or  has  less 
reason  to  be  so,  than  another,  it  was 
such  a  character  as  Mr.  D  . 

He  had  been  officiating  one  Sunday 
evening  for  an  invalid  friend,  at  the 
latter's  church,  a  few  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  was  walking  homewards,  en- 
joying the  tranquillity  of  the  night, 
and  enlivened  by  the  beams  of  the 
moon  ;  when,  about  three  miles'  from 
town,  he  heard,  or  fancied  he  heard, 
behind  him,  the  sound  of  panting  as  of 
a  dog  following  at  his  heels,  breathless 
with  running.  He  looked  round  on 
both  sides,  but  seeing  no  dog,  thought 
he  must  have  been  deceived,  and  re- 
sumed his  walk.  The  sound  was  re- 
peated. Again  he  looked  round,  but 
with  no  better  success.  After  a  pause, 
thinking  there  was  something  odd 
about  it,  it  struck  him  that  what  he 
had  heard  was  nothing  more  than  the 
noise  of  his  own  breathing,  occasioned 
by  the  accelerated  ]iace  at  which  he 
was  walking,  intent  on  some  subject 
which  then  occupied  his  thoughts.'  He 
had  not  walked  more  than  ten  paces 
farther,  when  he  again  heard  similar 
sounds,  but  with  a  running  accom- 
paniment—the pit-pit-pattering  of  a 
dog's  feet,  following  behind  on  his  left 
side. 

'  God  bless  me  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  D — 
aloud,  stopping  for  the  third  time,  and 
looking  around  in  all  directions  ;  '  why 
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I  t-aliy,  tli!it's  vtrji  mid  1  Siiridy  I  coulil 
not  have  been  iiiistakeii  ayaiii  V  Ue 
continued  standing  still,  wiped  liis 
forehead,  re))Uiced  liis  liut  on  Ids  head 
and  resnnied  liis  walk,  striking  his 
black  walking-stick  nn  the  gronndwitli 
a  certain  energy,  which  sulliced  in  re- 
assuring his  lluri  ied  spirits.    The  next 

forty  paces  of  liis  walk,  Mr.  D  

I>.nssed  over,  and  hearing  nothing 
similar  to  the  sounds  which  had  thrice 
attracted  his  attention,  was  relapsing 
into  his  niedilalive  mood,  wlien  tlie 
noise  was  rejieated,  from  his  right- 
hand  side  ;  and  he  gave  a  start  from 
the  path-side  into  the  road,  on  feeling 
the  calf  of  his  leg  brushed  past,  as  he 
described  it,  by  the  shaggy  c(jat  of  his 
invisible  attendant.  He  looked  down, 
and,  to  his  great  alarm  and  astonisli- 
nient,  beheld  the  oulline  of  a  New- 
foundland dog,  of  a  (//hc  colour!  He 
moved  from  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing— the  idiantom  followed  him 
—  he  rubbed  his  eyes  witli  his  hands, 
and  again  looked  ;  but  there  it  still 
was,  large  as  a  calf,  and  had  assumed 
a  more  delinite  form.  The  colour  con- 
tinued faint  blue.  He  observed  its  eyes 
— like  dim  decaying  lire-coals,  as  it 
looked  up  in  his  face.  Ue  jioked  about 
his  walking-stick,  and  nujved  it  re- 
peatedly through  the  form  of  the 
phantom  ;  but  there  it  continued— in- 
divisible—ini]iul])able— as  mucli  a  dog 
asever,  and  yet  tlie  stick  traversing  its 
form  in  every  direction,  from  the  tail 

to  the  tip  of  tlie  nose  !   Mr.  D  

hurried  on  a  few  stejis,  and  again  look- 
ed, there  was  the  dog  1  Now,  it  is  Mt 
the  reader  should  be  informed  that 

Mr.  D  was  atemjicrale  man,  and 

liad,  that  evening  contented  himself 
with  a  .solitary  glass  of  port  by  the 
bedside  of  his  sick  brother  ;  so  that 
there  was  no  room  for  supposing  his 
perceptimis  to  have  been  disturbed 
with  liquor. 

What  can  it  be  ?'  thought  he.  '  Oh, 
it  must  be  an  uptical  delusion  I  nothing 
in  the  world  else  !  that's  all.  How 
odd  !'  and  he  smiled,  he  thought,  un- 
concernedly ;  but  another  glimjise  of 
the  phantom  standing  by  him  in  blue 
distinctness  darkened  his  features  with 
apprehension.  If  it  wan  an  optical  de- 
lusion, it  was  the  most  pertinacious 
one  he  ever  heard  of  I  A  coach  com- 
ing along,   Mr.  D         ordered  it  to 

stop  ;  there  was  room  for  one  inside  : 

and  in  stepiied  Mr.  U  -,  chuckling 

at  the  fashion  after  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded m  jockeying  his  attendant. 
Not  feeling'  inclined  to  talk  with  the 
fat  woman  who  sat  next  him,  squeez- 
ing him  tnimei  cifuUy  against  the  coach, 
nor  with  the  elderly  nmu  froutiug  him, 


whose  ilirlylop-biiols  iii(;omni<ii|i'd  him, 
he  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  might  jiursue 
his  thoughts.  After  live  minutes'  rid- 
ing, he  ojiened  his  eyes,  and  the  first 
thing  that  met  them  was  the  liguro  of 
the  blue  dog,  lying  stretched  at  his 
feet,  half  under  the  seat ! 

'  I— I— hope  THKDOG  does  not  annoy 

you,  sir?'  inquired  Jlr.  D  ,  of  the 

man  opposite,  hoping  to  discern  whe- 
ther the  dog  chose  to  be  visible  to  any  ^ 
one  else. 

'Sirl'  exclaimed  the  person  head- 
dressed. 

'  Lord,  sir  !'  echoed  the  woman  be- 
side him. 

'  A  Doo,  sir,  did  you  say?  inquired 
all. 

'  Oh — nothing,  I  assure  yon.    'Tis  a 

little  mistake,'  replied  Mr.  D  ,  '  I — 

1  thought— 1  lind  I've  been  dreaming  : 
and  I  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you.' 
Kvcry  one  in  the  coach  laughed  except 
Ml'.  D  ,  whose  eyes  continued  rivet- 
ed on  the  blue  outline  of  the  dog,  lying 
at  his  feet,  lie  was  now  certain  that 
he  was  suffering  from  an  optical  illu- 
sion, and  endeavoured  to  prevent  his 
thoughts  running  into  an  alarmed 
channel,  by  striving  to  engage  his  fa- 
culties with  the  pliilosuiiJii/  of  the 
thing.  He  could  make  notliing  out ;  i 
and  the  Q.E.U.  of  his  thinkings  startl- 
ed him  not  a  little,  wdien  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  the  blue  dog,  leaping  at  his 
heels  out  of  the  coach,  when  he  alight- 
ed. Arrived  at  home,  he  lost  sight  of 
the  ])liantnm  during  supjier  and  the 
family  devotions.  As  soon  as  he  had 
extinguished  his  bed-room  candle,  and 
got  into  bed,  he  was  nearly  leaping  out 
again,  on  feeling  a  sensation  as  if  a  dog 
had  .ium)H-d  (m  that  )iart  of  the  bed 
where  his  feet  lay.  He  felt  its  pressure. 
He  said  he  was  inclined  to  rise,  and 
make  it  a  subject  of  prayer  to  the 

Ueity  1     Mrs.  \)  asked  him  what 

was  the  matter  with  him  ?  for  he  be- 
came cold,  and  shivered.  He  quieted 
her  with  saying  he  felt  chilled  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  she  was  asleep,  he  got  out  of 
bed,  and  walked  the  room.  Wherever 
he  moved,  he  beheld,  by  the  moonlight, 
the  dusky  outline  of  a  dog,  following 

whercvei- he  went  1    Mr.  U  opened  i 

the  windows,  he  did  not  know  why, 
ami  mounted  the  dressing-table  for 
tllit  purpose.  On  lotdiing  down  before 
he  leaped  on  the  floor,  there  was  the 
dog  waiting  for  him,  squatting  on  his 
haunches  1  There  was  no  standing  this 
any  longer,  thought  Mr.  D  ,  delu- 
sion or  no  delusion  ;  so  he  ran  to  the 
bed,  i)longed  beneath  the  cloihe.s,  and 
dro])]  ed  asleep,  his  head  under  covec 
all  night !  On  waking  in  the  morning, 
he  thought  it  must  have  been  a  dreaui 
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ahont  tlie  dos,  fur  it  linil  disappenred 
with  the  daylight.  "When  iiu  hum's 
glanciiis;  in  all  directions  had  convinc- 
ed him  that  the  jiliautoni  was  no  hm:,'- 
er  visible,  he  tolil  tlie  whole  to  Jli's. 

D  ,  and  made  merry  witli  her  I'ears 

—for  she  would  have  it,  tliat  it  was 
'  something  supernatural,'  and,  good 

lady!  'Mr  ,  niiglit  depend  on  it, 

the  thing  had   itx  errand  '.'  Four 

times  suhsequent  to  this  diil  Mr.  

see  tlie  spectral  visitant— nowise  alter- 
ed either  in  its  manner,  form,  or  col- 
our. It  was  always  late  in  the  evenings 
when  he  observeil  it,  and  when  lie  was 
alone.  He  was  a  man  acquainted  with 
physiology  ;  but  felt  at  a  loss  to  what 
ueraugement  of  what  part  of  the  animal 
economy  to  ruler  it.  So  was  I— for  ho 
came  to  consult  nie  about  it.  He  was 
with  me  once  during  the  presence  of 
tlie  phantom.  I  examined  his  eyes 
with  a  candle,  to  see  whether  the  in- 
terrupteil  motions  of  the  irides  indicat- 
ed any  alteration  of  the  functions  of 
tlie  optic  nerve  ;  but  the  pupils  con- 
tracted and  dilated  with  regularity. 
One  thing  was  certain — his  stomach 
had  been  out  of  order  ;  and  everybody 
knows  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween its  functions  and  the  nervous 
system.  But  why  they  should  assume 
and  retain  the  tigure  of  a  dog,  and  of 
such  an  uneauine  colour  too — and  why 
it  should  so  pertinaciously  attach  it- 
self to  him,  and  be  seen  tlie  same  at 
the  intervals  after  which  it  made  its 
appearance — ami  why  he  should  hear, 
or  imagine  he  heard  it,  utter  sounds — 
all  these  questions  I  am  as  unable  to 

answer  as  Mr.  D         was,  or  as  the 

reader  will  be.  He  may  account  for  it 
in  whatever  way  his  ingenuity  may 
enable  liiiii.  I  have  seen  and  known 
(■ther  cases  of  spectra,  not  unlike  the 
one  above  related. 


A  pernsal  of  the  foregoing  narrative 
occasioned  its  corroboraLion,  by  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  similiar  spectrum, 
seen  by  one  of  iny  friends.  I  here  sub- 
join the  letter  from  my  friend. 

Bl.\ckhi-:.\tu,  Dtci-.viher  18.30. 

My  bkak  .Sik. — Though  the  '  Spectral 
Dog'  is  laufhalle,  in  quality  of  tail- 
piece ti>  the  melancholy— the  sonowf  ul 
naiTutive  pri  reding  it,  I  have  r^jad  it 
with  nearly  equal  interest,  because  it 
temind-i  me  ot  a  timiliar  incident  in  my 
cnrn  lift. 

In  iny  early  days  I  was  an  infatuated 
Feui-rnier  a/t^M-ihe  philosopiier's  stone. 
I  re  id<-d  near  iJristol,  and  hud  a  back 
parlour  tittt-d  up  in  a  gloomy  style.  I 
HOfin  lilled  it  «ith  the  ai.paratua  of  my 
fn-aft— cnjeibh.-<.  furnace,  retorts,  Ace, 
tzf..,  without  end.  I  never  allowed  the 
liSht  of  day  todi-sipatu  thut-loom  which 


pervaded  my  laboratory;  but  had  an 
old  Roman  lamp,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  kept  burning.  I  hud  three,  lockfl 
on  the  door;  and  took  such  precautions 
as  enabled  mo  to  satisfy  myself  that  no 
one  ever  entered  tlio  room  for  three 
years,  except  an  entliusiastic  old  man, 
who  inspired  me  with  my  madness,  as 
I  may  well  call  it. 

One  Sunday  evening,  after  dining  at 
five  o'clock,  I  took  my  candle  and  hur- 
ried  to  my  laboratory,  which  I  had 
quitted  only  half  an  hour  before  for 
dinner.  On  unlocking  the  door,  and 
entering,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw 
the  tigiireof  an  old  stooping  woman  in 
a  red  cloak,  and  with  a  pale  face.  She 
stood  near  the  lirepluce,  and  leaned 
with  both  hands  on  a  wulking-stick.  I 
wiis  nearly  letting  fall  the  candlestick  I 
held.  1  oontrived  to  set  it  down  stead- 
ily on  the  table,  wiiich  stood  between 
my  mysterious  guest  and  me,  and  spoke 
to  her.  I  received  no  answer.  The 
figure  did  not  move — nay,  it  did  not 
look  at  me,  I  stamped  with  my  foot — 
I  knoclced  my  knuckles  on  the  table — I 
shook  it  with  botli  my  hands— I  called 
out  to  the  (dd  woman — but  in  vain.  A 
bottle  of  spirits — brandy,  if  I  recollect 
right— and  a  wine-glass,  stood  on  a 
shelf  of  tlie  cupboard,  which  was  close 
at  my  elbow.  I  poured  out  a  glassful, 
and  di'ank  it.  SStill  the  tigure  continued 
there,  standing  before  as  distinct  as 
ever.  I  began  to  suspect  it  was  an  ocu- 
lar spectrum.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  I 
pushed  them  inward  with  my  fingers, 
till  corruscations  of  light  seemed  to 
Hush  from  them.  But  when  I  directed 
them  again  to  tlie  s]iot  wiiere  the  appa- 
liti'jn  hud  stood,  there  it  still  was.  I 
walked  up  to  her  falteringly.  Shestood 
in  the  waj'  of  iny  arm-chi*ir,  as  though 
she  were  on  the  point  of  sitting  down 
in  it.  I  walked  clean  Tiiiiouoii  the 
figure,  and  sat  down.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments I  opi-ned  my  eyes,  which  I  had 
closed  on  sitting  down,  and  behold,  the 
figure  stood. //v,//f///f/  jne,  six  feet  off'.  I 
rose — it  moved  further  off;  I  lifted  up 
my  right  arm  in  a  threutiMiiog  manner 
— so  did  tin;  figure :  1  i-ai.-ed  my  other 
arm — so  did  the  old  woman;  1  moved 
towards  her— she  retreiited,  all  the 
while  never  looking  at  me.  She  got 
towurds  the  spot  where  I  had  stood ; 
and  so  the  table  was  once  more  between 
us.  I  got  more  agitated  than  ever ;  but 
when  tlie  tigure  began  to  approach  me 
in  a  direct  Une,  walking  apparently 
riyld  tliroiigk  tlie  table,  I  lost  my  pre- 
sence of  mind.  A  sickness  came  over 
me,  and.  sinking  into  my  seat,  I  faint- 
ed. When  I  recoveied  the  spectre  had 
disappeared. 

I  have  never  since  seen  it,  nor  any. 
thing  similar.  Such  spectra  are  by  no 
means  rare  among  studious  men,  if  of 
an  iriitablo  temperament,  and  an  ima- 
ginative turn.  1  know  a  learned  baro- 
net who  has  his  study  sometimes  crowd- 
ed with  them;  and  ho  never  feels  so 
much  at  home  as  when  smroimded  by 
these  airy  spiiits. 
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You  may  make  any  use  you  like  of 
this  letter. — I  am,  my  dear  sir,  ever 
faithfully  yours,  W.  G. 

CHAP.  Xl.-The  Forger. 
A  OEOOM,  in  plain  livery,  left  a  card  at 
my  house,  one  afternoon  <luriDg  my 
absence,  ou  wliich  was  the  name,  '  Mr. 
Gloucester,  No.  — ,  Regent  Street  ;' 
and,  in  pencil,  the  words,  'Will  thank 

Dr.  to  call  this  evening.'    As  my 

red  book  was  lying  on  the  table  at  tlie 
time,  I  looked  in  it,  from  curiosity,  to 
see  whether  the  name  of  '  Gloucester' 
appeared  there— but  it  did  not.  I  con- 
cluded that  my  new  patient  must  be  a 
recent  comer.  About  six  o'clock  that 
evening  I  drove  to  Regent  Street,  sent 
in  my  card,  and  was  ushered  by  the 
man-servant  into  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, showily  furnished.  The  retiring 
sunlight  of  a  July  evening  was  diffused 
over  the  room;  and  crimson  window- 
curtains  mitigated  the  glare  of  the  pic- 
ture-frames which  hung  in  numbers 
round  the  walls.  There  was  a  round 
table  in  the  room,  covered  with  pa- 
pers, magazines,  books,  cards,  &c.  : 
and  the  asjiect  of  things  indicated  tlie 
residence  of  a  person  of  some  fortune. 
On  a  side  table  lay  several  pairs  of  box- 
ing-gloves, foils,  Aic.  The  object  of  my 
visit,  Mr.  Gloucester,  was  seated  on  an 
ottoman,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his 
hand,  which  rested  on  the  table.  He 
was  engaged  with  the  newsjiaper  when 
I  was  announced.  He  rose  obsequious- 
ly— handed  me  to  a  chair,  and  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  ottoman.  His  counten- 
ance was  pleasing,  fresh-coloured,  with 
regular  features,  and  lightauburn  hair, 
which  was  adjusted  with  a  careless  fa- 
shionable negligence.  I  may  be  laugh- 
ed at  by  some  for  noticing  such  an  in- 
signiticant  circumstance  ;  but  the  ob- 
servant liumour  of  my  profession  must 
account  for  my  detecting  the  fact  that 
his  7ia?idswere  not  those  of  a  hornand 
bred  gentleman.  As  for  his  demeanour, 
there  was  an  over-anxious  display  of 
politeness — an  assumption  of  fashion- 
able ease  and  indifference,  that  .sat  ill 
on  liini.  He  spoke  with  a  free-and-easy 
sort  of  air,  and  changed  the  tones  of 
his  voice  to  a  cringing  softness,  which 
he  took  to  be  insinuating.  All  these 
circumstances  prepossessed  me  with  a 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  man.  These 
people  are  a  great  nuisance  to  one, 
since  there  is  no  knowing  how  to  treat 
them.  After  some  expressions  of  ci- 
vility, Mr.  Gloucester  informed  me 
that  he  had  sent  for  me  on  account  of 
a  dejiression  of  spirits,  to  whicli  he 
was  latterly  subject.  He  proceeded  to 
detail  many  of  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ordered nervous  system.  He  was  tor- 
mented with  apprehensions  of  impend- 


ing calamity  ;  could  not  divest  himself 
of  a  trepidation  of  manner,  which,  by 
attracting  observation,  disconcerted 
him  on  many  occasions  ;  felt  tempted 
to  the  commission  of  suicide  ;  loathed 
society  ;  disrelished  his  former  scenes 
of  amusement ;  had  lost  his  appetite  ; 
passed  restless  nights ;  and  was  dis- 
turbed with  appalling  dreams.  His 
pulse,  tongue,  countenance,  &c.,  cor- 
roborated the  above  statement  of  his 
symptoms.  I  asked  him  whether  any- 
thing unpleasant  had  occurred  in  his 
family  ?— Nothing  of  the  kind.  Well — 
had  he  any  source  of  annoyance  which 
could  account  for  his  present  depres- 
sion ?  He  seemed  embarrassed,  and 
hesitating  whether  or  not  he  should 
communicate  to  me  what  weighed  on 
his  spirits.  He  seemed  determined  to 
keep  me  in  ignorance  ;  and  with  some 
alteration  of  manner,  said  that  it  was 
only  a  constitutional  nervousness — his 
family  were  all  so ;  and  he  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  in  the  power  of 
medicine  to  relieve  him.  I  replied  I 
would  do  all  that  lay  in  my  power,  but 
that  he  must  not  expect  any  sudden 
effect  from  the  medicines  I  might  pre- 
scribe ;  that  I  saw  he  had  something 
on  his  mind  which  oppressed  his  spi- 
rits ;  that  he  ought  to  go  into  cheerful 
society— he  sighed  ;  seek  change  of  air 
— that,  he  saiiT,  was  impossible.  I  rose 
to  go.  He  gave  nie  two  guineas,  and 
begged  me  to  call  next  evening.  I  left, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  him.  I 
began  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  system- 
atic London  sharper— a  gamester — a 
hanger-on  about  town — and  that  he 
had  sent  forme  in  consequence  of  some 
of  thosealternationsof  fortune  to  which 
the  lives  of  such  men  are  subject. 

About  the  same  time  next  evening  I 
paid  him  a  second  visit.  He  was 
stretched  on  the  ottoman,  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  right 
foot  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  otto- 
man, and  dangling  about.  I  did  not 
like  this  careless  and  conceited  pos- 
ture. A  decanter  or  two,  with  some 
wine-glasses,  stood  on  the  table.  He 
did  not  rise  on  my  entering,  but  beg- 
ged me  to  be  seated  in  a  chair  opposite 
to  him.  '  Good  evening,  doctor,'  said 
he,  '  I'm  glad  you  are  come  ;  fur  if  ynu 
had  not,  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done.  I'm  deucedly  low  tu-night.' 

'  Have  you  taken  the  medicines  I 
prescribed,  Mr.  Gloucester?'  I  inquir- 
ed. He  had  taken  most  of  the  physic 
I  had  ordered,  he  said,  but  without 
perceiving  any  effect  from  it.  '  In  fact, 
doctor,'  he  continued,  walking  three  or 
four  paces  to  and  fro — 'd — u  me  if  I 
know  what's  come  to  me.  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  cut  my  throat.'  I  insinuated 
some  questions,  to  ascertain  whether 
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there  was  any  hereditary  tendency  to 
insanity  in  his  family ;  but  it  would 
not  do.  'He  saw,'  he  said,  'what  I 
was  driving  at,'  but  I  was  '  on  a  wrong 
scent.' 

'  Come,  doctor  !  there's  nothing  like 
tffi/ie!  for  low  spirits,  is  there?  D— e, 
doctor,  driuk.  Only  taste  that  claret ;' 
and,  after  pouring  out  a  glass  for  me, 
which  ran  over  the  brim  on  the  table 
— his  hand  was  so  unsteady — he  gulped 
down  two  glasses  himself.  There  was 
a  vulgar  familiarity  in  his  manner,  from 
which  I  felt  inclined  to  stand  off;  but 
I  thought  it  better  to  conceal  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  putting  my  hat  and  stick 
on  the  table,  when,  seeing  a  slip  of  pa- 
per lying  on  the  spot  where  I  intended 
to  place  them— apparently  a  promis- 
sory note — I  was  going  to  hand  it  over 
to  Sir.  Gloucester  ;  but,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, he  sprang  towards  rae,  snatch- 
ed from  me  the  paper,  with  an  air  of 
alarm,  and  crumpled  it  up  into  his 
pocket,  saying—'  Ha,  ha,  doctor  !— 
this  same  little  bit  of  paper— didn't  see 
the  iia77ie,  eh  ?  'Tis  the  bill  of  an  ex- 
travagant young  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I've  come  down  a  cool  hundred  or  two 
for  ;  and  it  wouldn't  be  the  handsome 
thing  to  let  his  name  appear — you  un- 
derstand? He  stammered,  directing 
to  me  as  penetrating  a  glance  as  I  ever 
encountered.  I  felt  uneasy,  and  in- 
clined to  take  my  departure  instantly. 
My  suspicions  were  confirmed — I  was 
sitting  with  a  swindler— a  gambler — 
and  the  bill  he  was  so  anxious  to  con- 
ceal was  wrung  from  one  of  his  ruined 
dupes.  My  demeanour  was  instantly 
frozen  over  with  the  most  rigid  civil- 
ity. I  begged  him  to  be  re-seated,  and 
allow  me  to  pat  a  few  more  questions 
to  him,  as  I  was  in  haste.  I  was  thus 
engaged,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  outer  door.  Though  there  was  no- 
thing particular  in  it,  Mr.  Gloucester 
turned  f)ale.  In  a  few  moments  I  lieard 
the  sound  of  altercation— the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  we  sat  waa  opened, 
and  two  men  entered.  Recollecting  a 
similar  scene  in  my  early  history,  I  felt 
faint.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
character  or  errand  of  the  two  fellows, 
who  walked  up  to  where  we  were  sit- 
ting ;  they  were  two  Newgate  myrmi- 
dons, and  had  a  warrant  to  arrest  Mr. 
Gloucester  for  fop.oeky  !  I  rose  from 
my  chair,  and  staggered  a  few  paces.  I 
could  scarcely  preserve  myself  from 
falling  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Gloucester, 
as  soon  as  he  caught  siglit  of  tlie  otli- 
cers,  fell  back  on  the  ottoman— press- 
ed his  hand  to  his  heart— turned  pale 
as  death,  and  gasped  with  horror. 

'  Gentlemen,  what  do  you  want  here?" 

'  Isn't  yonr  name  E  T  V  ask- 
ed the  elder  of  tl.e  two. 


'N— 0 — my  name  Is  Glou— ces— ter,' 
stammered  the  wretched  man. 

'  Gloucester,  eh  ?— oh,  ho  I— none  of 
that  there  sort  of  blarney  !  Come,  my 
kiddy— caged  at  last,  eh?  We've  been 
long  arter  you,  and  now  you  must  be 
off  with  us.  Here's  your  passport,' 
said  one  of  the  officers,  pointing  to  the 
warrant.  The  man  uttered  a  groan,  and 
sank  senseless  on  the  sofa.  One  of  the 
officers  was  acquainted  with  my  per- 
son ;  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  said, — 
'Doctor,  you'll  bring  him  to  his  wits 
again,  a'n't  please  you— we  viust  have 
him  off  directly  1'  Though  myself  but 
a  trifle  removed  from  the  state  in  which 
he  lay  stretched  before  me,  I  did  what 
I  could  to  restore  him,  and  succeeded. 
I  unbuttoned  his  shirt-collar,  dashed 
in  his  face  some  water  brouglit  by  his 
man-servant,  who  stood  looking  on, 
shivering  with  affright— and  endea- 
voured to  calm  his  agitation  by  such 
expressions  as  I  could  command. 

'  Oh,  doctor  !  what  a  horrid  dream  it 
was  !— Are  they  gone  ?— are  they  ?'  he 
inquired. 

'Come,  none  of  these  here  tantrums 
—you  must  off  s.t  once— that's  the  long 
and  short  of  it,'  said  an  officer  ap- 
proaching, and  taking  from  his  coat- 
pocket  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  at  sight  of 
which,  and  of  a  horse-pistol  projecting 
from  his  breast-pocket,  my  soul  sick- 
ened. 

'  Oh,  doctor  I  save  me  !'  groaned 
their  prisoner,  clasping  my  hands  with 
energy. 

'  Come— curse  your  snivelling  ! — 
"Why  can't  you  behave  like  a  man? 
Come  !— off  with  tliis  peacock's  cover- 
ing of  yours— it  was  never  made  for 
the  like  of  yo\i — and  put  on  a  plain 
coat,  and  off  to  cage  like  a  sensible 
bird,'  said  one  of  the  two. 

'  Oh  !  my  God  1  have  mercy  on  me  1 
— Oil,  strike  me  dead  at  once  !'  shriek- 
ed their  prisoner,  falling  on  his  knees 
on  the  floor,  and  glaring  to  the  ceiling 
with  a  maniac  eye. 

'  I  hope  you'll  not  treat  your  prisoner 
with  unnecessary  severity,'  said  I. 

'  No— by  no  means,  if  as  how  he  be- 
haves himself,'  replied  one  of  the  men. 
Mr.  Gloucester's  dressing-gown  was  re- 
moved. His  servant  placed  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  on 
his  gloves.  He  was  standing  with  a 
stupilied  air,  gazing  at  the  officers, 
when  he  started  to  the  window,  with 
the  intention  of  leaping  out. 

'  Ha,  ha  I  that's  your  game,  my  lad, 
is  it?  exclaimed  one  of  the  officers, 
as  he  snatched  him  back  with  a  vice- 
like grasp  of  the  collar.  '  Now,  since 
that'H  the  sport  you're  for,  why,  you 
must  be  content  to  wear  these  brace- 
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lets  for  the  rest  of  your  journey.  It's 
your  own  seekiu!,',  my  lud  ;  for  1  didn't 
mean  to  liuve  used  tliein,  if  as  you'd 
only  beliaved  jieacealily  ;'  and  in  an  in- 
stant tin;  youn^  man's  hands  were  lock- 
ed in  tlie  handcuffs.  It  was  sickeiunn 
to  see  the  frantic  etlbi  ts— as  if  he  would 
have  severed  his  hands  from  the  wrists 
— he  made  to  burst  the  handcull's. 

'Take  me— to  IleJI,  if  you  choose  1' 
he  gasped,  in  a  hollow  tone,  sinking 
into  a  chair  exhausted,  wliile  one  of 
the  ofHcers  was  rummaging  thedrawers, 
desks,  itc,  in  search  of  papers.  When 
he  had  filled  his  pockets,  and  buttoned 
his  coat,  tlie  two  approached,  and  told 
him  to  accompany  tliem. 

'  Now,  covey  !  are  you  for  a  rough  or 
a  quiet  passage,  eh?'  said  one  of  tlieni, 
seizing  him  by  the  collar.  He  received 
no  answer.  The  prisoner  was  more 
dead  than  alive. 

'  I  hope  you  have  a  hackney-coach  in 
waiting,  and  don't  intend  to  drag  the 
young  man  through  the  streets  on  foot?' 
I  inquired. 

'Why,  true,  doctor — it  might  be  as 
well  for  us  all  ;  but  who's  to  tsticmp  up 
for  it?'  replied  one  of  the  otlicers.  I 
gave  him  five  sliillings,  and  the  servant 
was  despatched  for  a  hackney-coach. 
While  they  were  waiting  its  arrival, 
conceiving  I  could  not  be  of  any  use  to 
Mr.  Gloucester,  I  look  my  departure, 
and  drove  home  in  such  a  state  of  agi- 
tation as  I  have  never  experienced  be- 
fore or  since.  The  paiJcrs  of  the  next 
morning  explained  all.  The  young 
w.iin  '  living  in  Uegent  Street,  in  first- 
rate  style,'  who  had  summoned  me  to 
visit  him,  had  committed  a  series  of 
forgeries,  for  the  last  eighteen  montlis, 
to  a  great  annmnt,  and  with  so  much 
secresy  and  dexterity  as  to  have  escaji- 
cd  detection  ;  and  had,  for  the  last  few 
months,  liecii  enjoying  the  iiroduce  of 
liis  villany  in  the  style  I  witnessed, 
passing  himself  off  under  the  name  of 
Gluncentcr.  Tlie  cause  of  his  arrest  was 
forging  the  aceeiitanee  of  an  ennnent 
mercantile  house,  to  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  aih.  Poor  fellow  !  it  was  slioi  t 
work  with  him  aftei  uards  IJe  was  ar- 
raigned at  the  hieptember  sessujns  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  the  case  proved  against 
liim,  he  was  IjrMiml  guilty,  ami  sentenced 
to  death.  Slnu-tly  after  this,  while 
reading  the  ]iapers  one  .Saturday  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  my  eye  lit  on  the 
usual  annunciation  of  the  liecorder's 
visit  to  \Vinds(jr,  and  report  to  the 
King  in  Council  of  the  ]irisoners  found 
guilty  at  the  last  Old  Bailey  Sessions 
— 'all  of  whom,'  the  paragraph  con- 
cluded, 'bis  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
respite  during  liis  royal  ideasiue,  ex- 
cejit  E  ■  'i'  ,  on  whom  the  law  is 


left  to  take  its  course  next  Tuesday 
morning.' 

Tiaiisient  and  anything  hut  agreeable 
as  had  been  my  intimacy  with  this 
young  man,  I  could  imt  read  this  intel- 
ligence witii  indillerenee.  IJe  whom  I 
hail  so  lately  seen  surrounded  with 
luxuries  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  fa.shion, 
was  now  shivei  ing  tlie  few  hours  of  his 
life  in  the  comlemned  cells  of  Newgate  ! 
The  next  day  (Sunday)  I  entertained  a 
party  of  fi'iends  at  my  house  to  dinner  ; 
to  which  I  was  sitting  down  when  one 
of  the  servants  put  a  note  into  my 
hand,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  :— 

'  The  Chaplain  of  Newgate  has  been 

requested  by  E  T  (the  young 

man  sentenced  to  suffer  for  forgiTy 
next  Tuesday  morning),  to  jjresent  his 
humble  respects  to  Dr.  — —  and  solicit 
the  favour  of  a  visit  from  him  to- 
morrow, Monday).  The  unhappy  con- 
vict, Mr.  believes,  has  something 

on  his  mind  which  he  is  anxious  to  com- 
municate to  Dr.  . 

'  Newgate,  Sept.  28,  18—.' 
I  felt  it  imjiossible,  after  perusing 
this  note,  to  enjoy  the  company  I  had 
invited.  What  could  the  culprit  have 
to  .say  to  me?' — ought  I  to  see  him  at 
all  ? — were  questions  which  I  proposed 
to  myself  during  the  evening,  but  felt 
unable  to  answer.  I  rcsidved  at  last, 
to  allord  him  the  desired  interview, 
and  be  at  the  cell  of  Newgate  next 
evening,  ufiless  my  engagements  pre- 
vented me.  About  six  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day I  drove  to  the  Old  Bailey,  drew  up 
opjiosite  the  Governor's  house,  and 
was  received  by  him  iiolitely.  lie  de- 
spatched a  turidiey  to  lead  me  to  the 
cell  where  my  late  patient,  the  bw- 
disant  Mr.  Gloucestcrr,  was  immured  in 
expectancy  id'  his  fate. 

Jly  heart  Icajied  within  me  to  listen 
to  my  own  echoing  footfalls  ;  and  I  felt 
incliiied  to  return  wilhont  fulfilling  the 
imrpose  of  my  visit.  My  vacillation, 
was  abruptly  put  an  end  to  by  my 
guide  exclaindng,  '  Hfre  we  are,  sir  !' 
Wliile  he  was  luilianing  the  cell  door,  I 
begged  him  to  continue  at  the  outside 
during  the  few  moments  of  my  inter- 
view with  the  convict. 
'Holloa!     yimng    mati !  — Within 

there  !— Here's  Dr    come  to  see 

you!'  said  the  turnkey,  as  he  ushered 
me  in.  TliC  cell  was  siiiall  and  g:oomy  ; 
and  a  little  lamp,  lying  on  the  talde, 
barely  siifhced  to  show  me  the  culprit, 
and  a  resjieetable-looking  man,  tnullled 
in  drab  gieatcoat,  and  sitting  gazing  ir. 
silence  on  the  iirisoner.  Great  God,  it 
was  his  Katheu  !  lie  did  tiot  seem  con- 
scious of  fiiy  entrance  ;  but  his  son 
rose,  and  asked  me  how  I  was,  mutter- 
ed a  few  words  of  thanks,  sank  appai^ 
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ently  overpowered  by  his  feelings— into 
B  seat,  and  fixed  his  eyes  ou  a  page  of 
tlie  Bible,  wliieh  was  lying  open  before 
him.  A  silence  ensned  ;  for  none  of  ns 
teemed  either  able  or  inclined  to  talk. 
I  contemplated  the  two  with  feelings 
<  f  interest.  How  altered  was  the  young 
culprit  before  me,  from  tlie  gay  '  iMr. 
tiloucester,'  whom  I  had  visited  in  lie- 
};ent  Street!  His  face  had  a  ghastly, 
cadaverous  hue  ;  his  hair  was  malted 
with  perspiration  over  his  foreliead  ; 
his  eyes  were  sunk  and  bloodshot,  and 
seemed  iucai>able  of  distinguishing  tlie 
jiriut  to  which  they  were  directed.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  muurning,  and 
wore  a  black  stock  round  his  neck. 
How  I  shuddered,  when  1  thought  on 
the  rude  hands  which  were  soon  to  un- 
loose it !  Beside  him,  on  the  table,  lay 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  saturated, either 
with  tears,  or  wiping  the  perspiration 
frcim  his  forehead,  and  aglass  of  water, 
with  which  he  moistened  his  lips.  I 
knew  not  whether  he  was  more  to  be 
pitied  than  his  heart-broken  father. 
The  latter  seemed  a  respectable  person 
(he  was  an  industrious  tradesman  in 
the  country),  with  a  few  grey  hairs 
scattered  over  his  bald  head,  and  sat 
with  his  hands  closed,  resting  on  his 
knees,  gazing  on  his  son  with  a  lack- 
lustre eye,  which,  with  his  anguish- 
worn  features,  told  of  his  sufferings  1 

'  Well,  doctor  !'  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  closing  the  Bible,  'I  have  now 
read  that  blessed  chapter  to  the  end  ; 
and,  I  thank  God,  I  think  I  feet  it.  But 
now,  let  nie  thank  you,  doctor,  for  your 
kind  attention  to  my  request.  I  have 
something  particular  to  say  to  you,  but 
it  must  I'C  in  jTivate,'  he  continued, 
looking  at  his  father,  as  thougli  he 
wished  him  to  withdraw  for  a  few  nio- 
nn-nts.  Alas  !  llie  lieart-broken  parent 
understood  him  nut,  but  continued 
with  his  eye  riveted  as  before. 

'  We  rntixt  be  left  alone  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,'  said  tlie  young  man,  stepjiing 
to  the  door.  He  knocked,  and  w  hen 
it  wa.s  opened,  whispered  the  turnkey 
to  remove  his  father  gently,  and  let 
hini  wait  outside  for  an  instant.  The 
man  entereil  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
jirisoner  look  hohl  tenderly  of  liis  fa- 
tl;er's  hand,  and  said,  'Dear  father! 
you  iiiu.it  leave  nie  for  a  moment,  while 
J  sjieak  in  privale  to  this  genllenian  ;' 
at  the  same  lime  endeavouring  to  raise 
him  from  the  ciiair. 

'  Oh  !  yes— What  ?— Of  conrse,'  stam- 
inereil  the  old  man,  with  a  bewildered 
air,  rising  ;  an<l  then,  as  it  were  with  a 
gnili  of  returning  consciousness,  flung 
liis  arms  round  hi.s  son,  folded  him  con- 
vulsively t^)  his  breast,  and  groaned— 
'Oh,  my  son,  my  i^^jor  son  !'  Even  the 


iron  visage  of  the  turnkey  seemed  dark- 
ened with  a  transient  emotion  at  this 
heart-breaking  scene.  Next  moment 
we  were  alone  ;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  the  culprit  recovered  from  the 
agitation  occasioned  by  the  ebullition 
of  his  I'atlier's  feelings. 

'Doctor,'  he  gasped,  'we've  but  a 
very  few  moments,  and  I  have  much  to 
say.  God  Almighty  bless  you,'  squeez- 
ing my  hands,  'for  this  kindness  to  a 
guilty  wretch  like  me  ;  and  the  busi- 
ness I  wanted  to  see  you  about  is  sad, 
but  short.  I  have  heard  so  much  of 
your  goodness,  that  I'm  sure  you  won't 
deny  me  the  only  favour  I  shall  ask.' 

'  Whatever  is  reasonable,  if  it  lie  in 
my  way,  I  shall  certainly'— said  I, 
waiting  to  see  the  nature  (d'tlieconi- 
niunication  he  seemed  to  have  to  make 
to  nie. 

'  Thank  you,  doctor.  It  is  only  this 
—  in  a  word— guilty  wretch  that  I  am  1 
— I  have? — he  trembled — 'seduced  a 
lovely  girl  !— God  forgive  me  !— And — 
— she  is  now  on  the  verge  ofhercoJi- 
fincment !'  He  covered  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  for  some 
moments.  Presently  he  resumed — 
'Alas!  she  knows  me  not  by  my  real 
name  ;  so  that  when  she  reads  the  ac- 
count of — of— my  execution  in  the  pa- 
pers of  Wednesday — she  won't  know  it 
as  her  Edward  I  Nor  does  she  know 
me  by  the  name  I  bore  in  Regent  Street. 
She  is  not  acquainted  wjth  niy  fright- 
ful situation  ;  but  she  tiiust  be,  when 
all  is  over  !  Now,  dear,  good  doctor,' 
he  continued,  grasjiing  my  hand,  'do, 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  the  peace  of 
my  dying  moments,  promise  me  that 

you  will  see  her  (she  lives  at  ); 

visit  her  in  her  conlinenient,  and  gra- 
dually break  the  news  of  my  death  to 
her,  and  say  niy  last  prayers  will  be  for 
lier,  and  that  my  Jlaker  may  forgive 
me  for  her  ruin.  You  will  lind  in  this 
bag  a  sum  of  thirty  pounds,— the  last  I 
have  on  earth.  I  beg  you  will  take  live 
guineas  for  your  fee,  and  give  the  rest 
to  my  precious— my  ruined  Mary  !'  He 
fell  on  Ills  knees,  anil  Added  his  arras 
round  mine,  in  a  sup|dicatiiig  attitude. 
My  tears  fell  on  him,  as  he  looked  up 
at  nie.  '  Oli,  God  be  thanked  for  these 
blessed  tears  !— they  will  assure  nie 
you  will  do  what  I  ask — may  I  believe 
you  will  ?' 

'Yes— yes,  young  man,'  I  replied; 
'  it  is  a  jiainful  task  ;  but  I  will  do  it — 
give  her  the  money,  and  add  ten  pounds 
to  the  thirty,  shoulil  it  be  necessary.' 

'Uh,  doctor,  depend  on  it,  God  will 
bless  you  and  yours  for  ever,  for  this 
noble  conduct  1 — And  now,  I  have  one 
thing  more  to  ask— yes — one  thing'— 
he  .seemed  choked — '  Uuctor,  your  skill 
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will  enable  you  to  inform  me— I  wished 
to  know — is — the  death  I  must  die  to- 
morrow'— he  put  his  hand  to  his  neck, 
and,  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf,  sank 
down  into  the  chair  from  which  he  had 
risen — 'is  hanging — a  painful — a  tedi- 
ous' He  could  utter  no  more,  nor 

could  I  answer  him. 

'  Do  not,'  I  replied,  '  put  me  to  the 
torture  of  listening  to  questions  like 
these.  Pray  to  your  merciful  God  ; 
and,  rely  on  it,  no  one  ever  prayed  seri- 
ously in  vain.  The  thief  on  the  cross' 
— I  faltered  ;  then  feeling  that,  if  I  con- 
tinued in  the  cell  a  moment  longer,  I 
should  faint,  I  shook  the  young  man's 
hands  ;  he  could  not  speak,  but  gasped 
convulsively— and  in  a  few  moments  I 
was  driving  home.  As  soon  as  I  was 
seated  in  my  carriage,  I  could  restrain 
my  feelings  no  longer,  bnt  burst  into 
tears.  I  prayed  to  God  I  might  never 
be  called  to  pass  through  such  an  af- 
flicting scene  again,  to  the  latest  hour 
I  breathed  !  I  ought  to  have  visited 
several  patients  that  evening ;  but, 
finding  myself  unfit,  I  sent  apologies 
and  went  home.  My  sleep  in  the  night 
was  troubled  ;  the  distorted  image  of 
the  convict  flittered  in  horrible  shapes 
round  my  bed  all  night  long.  A  must 
morbid  curiosity  took  possession  of  me, 
to  witness  the  end  of  this  young  man. 
the  first  time  the  idea  presented  itself, 
it  sickened  me  ;  I  revolted  from  it. 
How  my  feelings  changed,  I  know  not; 
but  I  rose  at  seven  o'clock,  and  put  on 
a  greatcoat,  slouched  my  hat  over  my 
eyes,  and  directed  my  step  toward  the 
Old  Bailey.  I  got  into  one  of  the  houses 
opposite  the  gallows,  and  took  my  sta- 
tion, with  several  other  visitors,  at  the 
window.  They  were  conversing  on  the 
subject  of  the  execution,  and  unani- 
mously execrated  the  sevei  ity  of  the 
laws  which  could  deprive  a  young  man, 

such  as  E  T  was,  of  his  life,  for 

an  offence  of  civil  criminality.  I  did 
not  speak.  It  was  a  wretched  morning  ; 
a  drizzling  shower  fell.  The  crowd  was 
not  great,  but  conducted  themselves  in- 
decorously. Even  tlie  female  portion  vo- 
ciferated joyously  and  boisterously,  as 
they  recognised  their  acquaintances 
among  the  crowd.  At  length,  St.  Se- 
pulchre's bell  tolled  the  hour  of  eiglit— 
herald  of  many  a  sinner's  entrance  into 
eternity;  and  as  the  last  chimes  died 
away  on  the  ear,  and  were  succeeded 
by  the  tolling  of  the  prison-bell,  which 
I  could  hear  with  distinctness,  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  gold-tipped  wands  of 
the  two  under-sheriffs,  as  they  took 
their  station  under  the  shed  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
Ordinary,  and  another  gentleman,  made 
their  appearance  ;  and  between  them 


was  the  criminal.  He  ascended  the 
steps  with  firmness.  His  arms  were 
pinioned  before  and  behind  ;  and,  when 
he  stood  on  the  gallows,  I  could  hear 
the  exclamations  of  tlie  crowd — '  Lord, 
Lord  I  what  a  fine  young  man  !  Poor 
fellow  !'  He  was  dressed  in  mourning, 
and  wore  black  kid  gloves.  His  light 
hair  had  been  adjusted  with  some  care, 
and  fell  in  curls  over  each  side  of  his 
temples.  His  countenance  was  fear- 
fully pale ;  and  his  demeanour  was 
more  comjiosed  than  I  had  expected, 
from  what  I  had  witnessed  of  his  agi- 
tation in  the  cell.  He  bowed  twice 
very  low,  and  formally,  to  the  crowd 
around — gave  a  ghastly  glance  at  the 
beam  over  his  head,  from  which  the 
rope  was  suspended,  and  then  sufl'ered 
tlie  executioner  to  place  him  on  the 
spot  which  he  was  to  occupy,  and  pre- 
pare him  for  death.  I  was  shocked  at 
the  air  of  brutal  indifference,  with 
which  the  hangman  removed  his  neck- 
erchief, which  was  white,  and  tied 
with  precision— dropped  the  accursed 
noose  over  his  head,  and  adjusted  it 
round  the  bare— the  creeping  neck — 
and  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  stagger- 
ed from  my  place  at  the  window  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  dropped  into 
a  chair,  shut  my  eyes,  closed  my  ears 
with  my  fingers,  and,  with  a  hurried 
aspiration  for  God's  mercy  towards  the 
wretched  crhninal,  who,  within  a  few 
yards  nf  me,  was  perhaps  that  instant 
surrendering  his  life  into  the  hands 
which  gave  it,  continued  motionless 
for  some  minutes,  till  the  noise  made 
by  the  persons  at  the  window,  in  leav- 
ing, convinced  me  all  was  over.  I  fol- 
lowed them  down  stairs  ;  worked  my 
way  through  the  crowd,  without  daring 
to  elevate  my  eyes  lest  they  should  en- 
counter the  suspended  corpse  ;  threw 
myself  into  a  coach,  and  hurried  home. 
I  did  not  recover  the  agitation  produced 
by  tins  scene  for  several  days. — This 
was  the  end  of  a  Foroer ! 

I  may  just  inform  the  reader,  that  I 
faithfully  executed  the  commission 
with  which  he  had  intrusted  me,  and  a 
heart-rending  business  it  was  ! 


CHAP.  XII. — A.  man  aiout  town. 
[The  London  Medical  Gazette,  having, 
in  uncourtly  terms,  preferred  an  accu- 
sation of  plagiarism  against  tlie  writer 
of  this  Diary— with  reference  to  the 
citation  (iu  the  case  '  Intriguing  and 
Madness')  of  the  passage  from  Sliak- 
speare,  affirming  memory  to  be  the  test 
of  madness,  ('  Bring  me  to  the  test," 
(Sic,)— asserting,  in  downright  terms, 
that  the  illustration  in  question  was 
'  borrowed,  without  acknowledgment, 
from  Sir  Heury  Halford'— and  was 
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'trnly  a  little  too  barefaced  ;'— the 
Editor  of  these  Passages  assures  the 
reader,  that  tliis  is  impossible :  and  the 
reader  would  know  it  to  be  so,  could 
these  circumstances  be  communicated 
consistently  with  the  Editoi-'s  pur- 
poses. And  the  Editor  wrote  to  Sir 
Henry  HaUbrd,  disproving  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  in  the  Medical  Gazette 
and  has  received  a  note  from  Sir  Henry, 
stating  Iiis  '  perfect  satisfaction'  with 
the  explanation  given.  The  other  al- 
legations contained  in  the  article  in 
question  are  not  such  as  to  require  an 
answer. 

London,  Xovefniber  12,  1S30.] 
I  H.\TE  humbug,  and  would  eschew  that 
cant  which  is  at  present  tainting  exten- 
sive portions  of  society.  It  is  not  to 
pander  to  the  morbid  tastes  of  over- 
weening saintliness,  to  encourage  its 
assumptions,  sanction  its  selfish  ex- 
clusiveness,  or  advocate  that  spirit  of 
puritanical  seclusion  from  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  life,  which  has  more 
deeply  injured  the  interests  of  religion 
than  any  of  its  enemies  ;  it  is  not  with 
any  such  unworthy  objects  as  these, 
that  this  narrative  is  placed  on  record. 
But  it  is  to  show,  '  your  men  about 
town,'  as  the  elite  ot  the  rakish  fools  of 
the  day  are  termed,  that  some  portions 
of  the  page  of  profligacy  are  black  with 
horror,  and  steeped  in  the  tears— the 
blood,  of  anguish  and  remorse,  wrung 
from  ruined  thousands  !— That  often 
the  '  iron  is  entering  the  very  soul'  of 
those  who  present  to  the  world's  eye 
an  exterior  of  glaring  gaiety — that  gild- 
ed guilt  must  be  stripped  of  its  tinselry, 
and  flung  into  the  gloom  of  outer  dark- 
ness :  these  ai-e  the  only  objects  for 
which  this  passage  is  laid  before  the 
reader  ;  in  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
describe  the  agonies  whicli  these  eyes 
have  witne.ssed,  and  that  with  all  the 
true  frightfulness  of  reality.  It  has 
cost  nie  feelings  of  little  less  than  tor- 
ture to  retrace  the  leading  features  of 
the  scenes  with  which  the  narrative 
concludes. 


'  Hit  him— pitch  it  into  him  !  Go  it, 
boys,  go  it !  Right  into  your  man, 
each  of  you,  like  good  'uns  !— Top  saw- 
yers, these  !— Hurra  !  Tap  his  claret 
cask,  draw  his  cork  !  Go  it— beat  him, 
big  one!— lick  him,  little  one  !  Hol- 
lo !— Clear  the  way  there  !  Ring  !  ring  !' 

These,  and  similiar  exclamations, 
may  serve  to  bring  before  the  reader 
one  of  those  ordinary  scenes  in  London 
—a  street  row  ;  arising  out  of  circum- 
stances of  equally  frequent  recurrence. 
A  gentleman  (!)  prowling  about  Picca- 
dilly, towards  nightfall,  in  November, 
in  quest  of  adventures,  had  been  oUer- 


ing  some  impertinence  to  a  female  of 
respectable  appearance,  whom  he  had 
been  following.  He  was  putting  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  or  taking  some 
liberty,  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
collar  from  behind,  and  jerked  off  the 
pavement  so  violently,  that  he  fell  at 
full  length  in  the  gutter.  This  feat 
was  performed  by  the  woman's  hus- 
band, who  had  that  moment  rejoined 
her,  having  quitted  her  only  a  short 
time  before,  to  leave  a  message  at  one 
of  the  coach-offices,  while  she  walked 
on.  No  man  of  ordinary  spirit  could 
endure  such  rough  handling  tamely. 
The  instant  the  prostrate  man  had  re- 
covered his  footing,  he  sprang  towards 
his  assailant,  and  struck  him  over  the 
face  with  his  umbrella.  For  a  moment 
the  man  seemed  disinclined  to  return 
the  blow,  owing  to  the  dissuasions  of 
his  wife;  but  his  English  blood  began 
to  boil  under  the  idea  of  submitting  to 
a  blow,  and  exclaiming,  '  Wait  a  mo- 
ment, sir,'— he  pushed  his  wife  into 
the  shop  adjoining,  telling  her  to  stay 
till  he  returned.  A  small  crowd  col- 
lected round.     'Now,  by  1  sir! 

we  shall  see  which  is  tlie  better  man,' 
said  he,  putting  himself  in  a  boxing 
attitude.  There  was  much  disparity 
between  the  combatants,  in  point  of 
skill  and  size.  The  man  last  named 
was  short  in  statue,  but  of  a  square 
build  ;  and  it  needed  only  a  glance  at 
his  posture  to  see  he  was  a  scientific 
bruiser.  His  antagonist  was  a  tall, 
handsome,  well-proportioned,  gentle- 
manly man,  not  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  Giving  his  umbrella 
into  the  hands  of  a  bystander,  and 
drawing  off  his  gloves,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  encounter  with  an  un- 
guarded impetuosity,  which  left  him  at 
the  mercy  of  his  practised  opponent. 

The  latter  seemed  inclined  to  play  a 
while  with  his  man,  and  contented 
himself  with  stopping  several  heavily- 
dealt  blows,  with  so  much  quickness 
that  every  one  saw  '  the  big  one  had 
cmight  a  Tartar'  in  the  man  he  bad 
provoked.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
the  short  man  delivered  such  a  slaugh- 
tering left-handed  hit  full  in  the  face  of 
bis  adversary,  accompanied  by  a  tre- 
mendous '  doubling-up'  body-blow,  as 
in  an  instant  brought  him  senseless  to 
the  ground.  He  who  now  lay  blood- 
smeared  on  the  pavement,  surrounded 
by  a  rabble,  jeering  the  fallen  '  swell,' 
and  exulting  at  seeing  the  punishment 
he  had  received  for  his  inqicrtinence, 
was,  as  the  conqueror  told  them, 
standing  over  his  prostrate  foe,  the 
Honourable  St.  John  Henry  Efflng- 
stone,  presumptive  lieirtoa  marquis- 
ate  ;  and  the  victor,  who  walked  away 
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as  if  nothing  had  happened,  was  Tom 
 ,  the  prize-fighter. 

Such  was  tl>e  ocension  of  ray  first 
intruduction  to  Mr.  Ellirigstone  ;  for  I 
was  driving  by  at  tlie  lime  this  occur- 
rence toolc  place  ;  and  niy  coaclniiaii, 
seeing  the  crowd,  slackened  the  pace 
of  his  horses,  and  I  desired  him  to  stoji. 
Hearing  some  voices  ciy,  '  Take  him 
to  a  doctor,'  I  let  niyself  out,  announc- 
ed my  profession,  and,  seeing  a  man  of 
f;entleniauly  apiie.irance  covered  with 
lilood,  and  propjieij  against  the  knee  of 
one  of  the  people  round,  I  had  liim 
lirought  into  my  carriage,  saying  I 
would  drive  him  to  his  residence  close 
by,  which  his  card  showed  me  was  in 

 Sti'eet.    Though  disfigured,  and 

in  pain,  he  had  not  received  any  injury 
likely  to  be  attended  with  danger.  He 
soon  recovered  ;  liut  a  greater  annoy- 
ance remained  after  all  the  other  syni- 
tonis  had  disappeared  —his  left  eye 
was  sent  into  mourning,  which  threat- 
ened to  last  some  weeks  ;  and  could 
anything  be  more  vexations  to  a  gay 
man  about  town  1  for  such  was  Mr. 
Efflngstone. 

He  did  not  belong  to  that  class  of 
fops,  of  silly  coxcombs,  hung  in  gold 
chains,  and  bespangled  with  a  profu- 
sion of  rings,  bi'ooches,  ])ins,  and  quiz- 
zing-glasses, who  are  to  be  seen,  in  fine 
weather,  glistening  abiuit  tnwn  like 
flreliies  in  India.  No— Mr.  Elhngstone 
was  fi  iiiaii  about  town,  and  yet  no 
pupiiy.  He  was  an  aliandoned  jirofli- 
gate,  a  debauchee,  an  irreclaimalile  re- 
probate. He  stood  ]ire-eminent  amidst 
the  tlirong  of  men  of  fashion  —a  glai'ing 
tower  of  guilt  among  his  battalinus  of 
fallen  spirits.  He  had  notliing  in  com- 
mon with  the  men  I  have  been  allud- 
ing to,  but  that  ho  chose  to  drink 
deeper  from  the  same  maddening  cup 
of  dissipation.  Had  lie  nut  neglecteil 
a  legitimate  exercise  of  his  transcond- 
ant  talents,  he  might  have  become  one 
of  the  Hrst  men  of  his  age.  As  for 
Icnowledge,  his  powers  of  acquisition 
seemed  nnliounded.  Whatever  lie  read 
he  made  his  own.  He  was  intimate 
with  ancient  and  modern  scholarship. 
His  knowledge  of  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  ancient  sects  of  iihilosophers 
was  nioie  minutely  accurate,  ami  more 
successfully  brought  to  bear  on  tlie 
modern,  than  I  am  aware  of  having 
ever  known  in  another.  Very  few,  that 
I  have  been  acquainted  with,  could 
make  a  more  ellective  display  (d'  the 
'  dazzling  fence  of  logic'  Fallacies, 
though  never  so  subtle,— so  '  twin- 
formed  to  truth' — and  calculated  to 
evade  the  ghost  of  Aristotle  himself, 
melted  away  instantaneously  before 
the  first  glance  of  his  eye.  His  powers 


were  acknowledged  and  feared  by  all 
who  knew  him— as  many  a  discomfort- 
ed sciolist  can  bear  testimony.  His 
acuteness  of  perception  was  not  less 
remarkable.  He  anticipated  all  you 
meant  to  convey  before  you  had  utter- 
ed more  than  a  word  or  two.  It  was 
Useless  to  kick  under  such  treatment 
— to  find  your  own  words  thrust  down 
your  own  tliroat  as  useless,  than  which 
few  things  are  more  provoking  to  men 
with  the  slightest  spice  of  petulance. 
A  conviction  of  his  power  kept  you 
passive  beneath  his  grasp.  He  had  ex- 
tracted and  devoured  the  kernel,  while 
you  were  attempting  to  decide  on  the 
best  method  of  lireaking  the  shell.  His 
wit  was  radiant,  and,  led  by  a  fancy 
lively  and  ]iowerlul,  it  sparkled  on  all 
sides  of  you,  like  lightning.  He  had  a 
strong  bent  towards  sarcasm,  and  that 
of  the  bitterest  kind.  If  you  chanced 
to  become  its  subject,  you  sneaked 
away  seared  to  your  centre.  If  you 
wished  to  acquire  infoiniation  from 
him,  no  one  was  readier  to  open  the 
storehouses  of  his  learning.  You  had 
but  to  start  a  topic  requiring  elucida- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  presently  you 
saw,  grouped  around  it,  api'ropriate 
and  beautiful  illustrations,  from  al- 
most every  region  of  knowledge.  But 
'then  you  could  scarcely  fail  to  observe 
the  spirit  of  pride  which  pervaded  the 
wliole.  If  he  failed  anywhere,  it  was 
in  physics.  Y'es,  here  he  wan  foiled. 
He  lacked  the  jiatience  and  almost  ex- 
clusive attention  which  the  haughty 
goddess  presiding  over  them  exacts 
from  her  suitors.  Still  he  had  that 
showy  intimacy  with  its  outlines,  and 
some  of  its  leading  features,  which 
earned  him  greater  applause  tlian  was 
doled  out  suspiciously  to  the  prol'ound- 
est  masters  of  science. 

Yet  Mr.  Eflingstone  gained  no  dis- 
tinctions at  Oxford  ;  and  why,  because 
he  knew  that  all  acknowledged  his  in- 
tellectual .supremacy  :  that  he  had  but 
to  extend  his  foot,  and  stand  on  the 
proudest  iiedestal  of  academical  emi- 
nence. Tliis  satisfied  him.  Another 
reason  for  his  conduct  once  slijiped  out 
in  my  intimacy  with  him  :  His  unjia- 
ralleled  in  ide,  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  the  remotest  chance  of  fitilure  !  The 
same  thing  acc(ninted  for  another 
manifestation  ofhis  peeuliar  character  : 
No  one  could  conceive  how,  when,  or 
where,  he  came  by  his  knowledge.  He 
never  svcuwd  to  be  doing  anything  ; 
and  yet  he  came  into  society  an  fait  at 
almost  everytliing  !  All  this  was  attri- 
butable to  his  pride,  or  his  vanity.  In 
]ilaiu  English,  he  would  shine  before 
men,  but  wmild  not  that  they  should 
know  the  expense  with  which  his  lamp 
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was  fci.  And  this  yiftuil  imlividujil  it 
was  wtio  cliose  to  track  the  waters  of 
dissiiiation,  to  career  among  tlie  sunk 
rocks,  shoals,  and  quicksands,  till  he 
perished  in  them  !  By  some  omission 
in  his  moral  conformation,  his  soul 
seemed  destitute  ol'any  symiiatliies  for 
virtue  ;  and  whenever  I  looked  at  him, 
it  was  with  feelings  of  alarm  and  won- 
der. Mr.  Etlin^stone  seemed  either 
wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  moral 
excellence,  or  wilfully  contemptuous 
of  it.  He  one  day  chanced  to  overliear 
a  friend  of  his  fathei-'s  lamenting  tliat 
a  man  '  of  Jlr.  St.  John's  powers'  could 
prostitute  tiiem  in  the  manner  he  did  ; 
and  the  reply  made  by  his  father  was, 
that  'St  John  was  a  sp/oirfid  sinner, 
and  he  knew  it.'  From  tliat  hour,  the 
keystone  was  tixed  in  the  arch  of  his 
irreclaimable  depravity.  He  I'elt  a  Sa- 
tanic satisfaction  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  an  object  of  wonder  among 
those  who  most  enthusiastically  ac- 
knowledged his  intellectual  snpi  emacy. 
How  inhnitely  less  stimulating  to  liis 
morbid  sensibilities  would  be  the  placid 
approvals  of  virtue  !  He  wished  ratlier 
to  stand  out  from  the  multitude— to  be 
sevcreil  from  the  herd.  '  Better  to 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven,'  he 
thought,  and  he  was  not  long  in  sink- 
ing  many  fathoms  lower  into  ilie  abyss  ' 
of  atheism.  He  never  pretended  totlie 
possession  of  religious  principle  ;  he 
had  acquiesced  in  tlie  reputed  truths  of 
Christianity  like  his  neiglibours ;  or, 
kept  doubts  to  himself,  till  he  fancied 
his  reputation  require<l  him  to, join  the 
crew  of  fools  wlio  blazon  their  unbelief. 
This  ica-t  '  danuted  fine.' 

Coticeive  such  a  man  as  I  have  truly 
imi>erfectly  described  Mr.  Ellingstone, 
in  the  possession  of  £3000  a-year— bis 
own  master— with  most  fascinating 
manners— capable  of  accpiiriug  every 
fashionable  accomplishment — the  idol, 
the  rlictator  of  all  he  met— and  with  a 
dazzling  circle  of  friends  and  relatives  ; 
wmceive  such  a  man  as  this  let  loose 
upon  town  !  Will  it  occasion  wonder, 
if  the  reader  is  told  how  soon  nocturnal 
studies,  and  the  ambition  of  retaining 
his  intellectual  character, which  promp- 
ted them,  were  supplanted  by  a  blind 
reck'.ess  devotion— for  he  was  incapaljle 
of  anything  but  in  exlremeH —to  the 
gaming-table,  the  turf,  the  cockpit,  the 
ring,  and  daily  and  nightly  attendance 
on  those  haunts  of  debauchery  which 
I  cann'it  foul  my  pen  with  naming?— 
that  a  two  or  three  years'  intimacy  with 
gnch  scenes  as  these,  had  conduced  to 
shed  a  haze  of  indistinctness  over  the 
acfinirements  of  his  better  days,  and  to 
Wot  out  large  portions  with  blatjk  oldi- 
Tion?— that  his  sonl'a  sun  shono  in  dis- 


coloured rays  through  the  fogs— tho 
vault-vaiiouis  of  prutligacy  ?-tliat  pro- 
longed desuetude  was  gradually  bo- 
numbing  and  palsying  his  intellectual 
laculties?— that  a  constant  '  feeding  on 
garbage'  had  ilc])vaved  his  whole  sys- 
tem, both  iihysical  and  mental?— and 
that  there  was  a  lamentable,  and  almost 
incredible  contrast  between  the  glori- 
ous being,  Mr.  Ellingstone,  at  twenty- 
one,  and  that  poor  creature,  that  pre- 
maturely superannuated  debauchee, 
Mr.  EHingstone,  at  twenty-seven  ? 

I  shall  not  be  accused  of  travelling 
out  of  the  legitimate  sphere  of  these 
'  Passages'— of  forsaking  the  tract  of 
prolessional  detail— in  having  thus 
given  tlie  reader  some  idea  of  the  intel- 
lectual cliaracter  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  have  ever  flash- 
ed across  the  spliereof  my  observation. 
Not  that  it  will  be. in  my  power  to  ex- 
hibit him  sucli  as  he  has  been  describ- 
ed, doing  and  uttering  things  worthy 
of  his  great  powers.  Alas  I  he  was 
'fallen,  fallen,  fallen'  from  that  alti- 
tude long  before  I  knew  him  profession- 
ally. His  decline  and  fall  are  what  re- 
main for  me  to  describe.  I  am  painting 
from  the  life,  I  am  describing  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  him  who  once  lived, 
but  who  immolated  himself  before  the 
shrine  of  debaucliery. 

Tlie  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  my  first  profes- 
sional acquaintance  witli  Mr.  EQlng- 
stone.  Those  of  the  second  ar'e  in  per- 
fect keeping.  He  had  been  prosecuting 
an  entei  prise  of  seduction,  the  interest 
of  which  was,  in  his  eyes,  enhanced  on 
discovering  that  the  object  of  his  illicit 
attentions  was  married.  She  was  a  very 
handsome,  fashionable  woman  ;  and 
she  fell,  for  Mr.  Eflingstone  was  irre- 
sistible !  He  was  attending  one  of  their 
assignations  one  niglit,  wdiich  she  was 
unable  to  keep  ;  and  he  waited  so  long 
at  tlie  place  of  meeting,  in  the  cold  and 
inclement  weather,  that  when  he  re- 
turned home,  intensely  chagrined,  he 
began  to  feel  ill.  He  could  not  rise  to 
breakfast.  He  grew  worse  ;  and  when 
I  was  summoned  to  his  bedside,  he  ex- 
hibited all  the  symptoms  of  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Oneortwo 
causes  of  excitement  and  chagrin  ag- 
gravated his  illness.  He  had  been  un- 
fortnnat"'  in  betting  on  the  Derby  ;  and 
was  threatened  with  an  arrest  Irom  his 
tailor,  to  whom  he  owed  some  hundreds 
of  iioniids,  which  he  could  not  jiay.  A 
wealthy  runi'de  member  of  the  family, 
his  god-liilher,  having  heard  of  his  pro- 
fligacy, altered  his  will,  and  left  every 
farthing,  amounting  to  ujiwards  of  sixty 
thonsand  pounds,  to  a  charitable  insti- 
tutiou,  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
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destined  to  Mr.  Edliinstoiie.  The  only 
notice  taken  of  him  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's will  was,  '  To  St.  John  Henry 
Eflingstone,  niy  unworthy  godson,  I 
bequeath  the  sum  of  five  pounds  ster- 
ling, to  purclia.se  a  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book,  believing  the  time  may  yet  come 
when  he  will  require  them.' — These 
circumstances,  added  to  one  or  two 
other  irritating  concomitants,  such  as 
will  sometimes  succeed  in  stinging 
even  your  men  about  town  into  reflec- 
tion, bitter  and  futile  though  it  be, 
contributed  to  accelerate  th'e  inroads  of 
his  disorder.  We  were  compelled  to 
adopt  such  powerful  antiphlogistic 
treatment  as  reduced  liim  to  within  an 
inch  of  his  life.  Previousto,  and  in  the 
course  of,  this  illness,  he  exliibited  one 
or  two  characteristic  traits. 

'  Doctor— is  delirium  usually  an  at- 
tendant on  this  disorder?'  he  inquired 
one  morning.  I  told  him  it  was— very 
frequently. 

'Ah !  then,  I'd  better  bite  out  my 
tongue  ;  for  God  knows  !  my  life  won't 
bear  ripping  up  !  I  shall  say  what  will 
horrify  you  all  I  Delirium  blackens  a 
poor  fellow  sadly  among  his  friends, 
doesn't  it?  Babbling  devil— what  can 
silence  it?  If  you  should  hear  me  be- 
ginning to  let  out,  suffocate  me — do, 
doctor.' 

'  Any  chance  of  my  giving  the  great 
CUT  this  time,  eh?'  he  inquired  tlie 
same  evening.  Seeing  my  puzzled  air 
— for  I  did  not  compreiiend  the  expres- 
sion 'great  cut'— he  asked,  'Doctor, 
shall  I  die,  d'ye  think?'  I  told  him  I 
apprehended  great  danger,  for  his 
symptoms  began  to  look  serious.  '  Then 
the  ship  must  be  cleared  for  action. 
What  is  the  best  way  of  insuring  re- 
covery, providing  it  is  to  be  t'  I  told 
hira  that  he  must  be  kept  quiet— must 
not  have  his  mind  excitrd  by  visitors. 

'Nurse,  ring  the  bell  for  George,' 
said  he,  interrupting  me.  The  valet 
answered  the  summons.  'George,  d'ye 
value  your  neck,  eh?'  The  man  bowed. 
'  Then,  see  you  don't  let  in  a  livingsoul 
to  see  me,  except  the  medical  people. 
Friends,  relatives,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters — harkee,  sirrah  !  shut  them  all 
out— And,  duns — mind — duns  especial- 
ly. If  should  come,  and  get  inside 

the  door,  kick  hira  out  again  ;  and  if 

 comes,   and   ,  and  ,  tell 

them,  that  if  tliey  don't  mind  what 
they  are  about,  I'll  die,  if  it's  only  to 
cheat  them.'  "Tlie  man  bowed  and  re- 
tired.   'And  — doctor,  what  else?' 

'If  you  should  appear  ajiproaching 
your  end,  Mr.  Eiringslone,  you  would 
allow  us,  jierlinps,  to  call  in  a  clergy- 
man to  assist  you  in  your  devo' — 

'  What— eh— a  parson  ?  Oh,  it  I 


no,  no— out  of  the  question — non  ad 
rem,  I  assure  you,'  he  replied.  '  D'ye 
think  I  can't  roll  down  to  hell  fast 
enough,  without  having  my  wlieels  oil- 
ed by  their  hypocritical  humbug? 
Don't  name  it  again,  doctor,  on  any  ac- 
count, I  beg.' 

*  *  •  He  grew  worse,  but  ulti- 
mately recovered.  His  injunctions 
were  obeyed  to  the  letter;  for  his  man 
George  idolised  his  master,  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  a])plication8  for  admis- 
sion to  his  master's  chamber.  His  pro- 
gress towards  convalescence  was  by 
.slow  steps  ;  for  the  energies  of  mind 
and  body  had  been  dreadfully  shaken. 
His  illness  had  worked  little  or  no  al- 
teration in  his  moral  sentiment— or  If 
anything,  for  the  worse. 

'It  won't  do  at  all,  will  it,  doctor? 
said  Mr.  Eflingstone,  when  I  was  visit- 
ing him  one  morning  at  the  house  of  a 

relation  in  Square,  whither  he  had 

been  removed  to  jirepare  for  a. jaunt  to 
the  Continent.  '  Wliat  do  you  allude 
to,  Mr.  Effingstone?— ir/ia<  won't  do? 
I  asked.  '  What  won't  do?'— 'Why, 
the  sort  of  life  I  have  been  leading 
about  town  these  two  or  three  last 
years,'  he  replied.  'Egad!  doctor,  it 
has  nearly  wound  ine  up,  has  not  it? 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Ellingstone,  I  think  so. 
You  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape — 
have  been  within  a  hair's-breadth  of 
your  grave.'  —  'Ay!'  he  exclaimed, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead, 
"twas  a  complete  toss  vp  whether  I 
.should  go  or  stay  1  I  look  somewhat 
shaken— do  I  not,  faith?— But,  come, 
the  good  ship  has  weathered  the  storm 
bravely,  though  she  has  been  battered 
in  her  timbers  !'  said  he,  '  and  she's  fit 
for  sea  again  already— with  a  little 
caulking,  that  is.  Heigho  !  what  a  fool 
illness  makes  a  man  !  I've  had  some 
ofthe  strangest  twingings—sucli  gleams 
and  visions  1  What  d'ye  think,  doctor, 
I've  had  dinging  in  my  ears  night  and 
day,  like  a  dismal  church  bell?  Why, 
a  passage  from  old  Persius,  and  this,  is 
it  (you  know  I  was  a  dab  at  Latin,  once, 
doctor),  rotiindo  ore — 
Magne  Pater  divum  1  ssevos  punire 
tyrannos 

Haud  alia  ratione  veils,  quum  dira  libi- 
do 

Moverit  ingenium,  ferventi  tincta  vene- 
no : 

— Virtutem  videant — intabescantque  re- 
licta. 

True  and  forcible  enough,  isn't  it? 

'Yes,'  I  replied;  and  expressed  my 
satisfaction  at  his  altered  sentiments. 
'  He  might  rely  on  it,  that  the  paths  of 
virtue,  of  religion'— I  was  getting  on 
too  fast. 

'  Poll,  doctor  1  No  humbug,  I  beg— 
come,  no  uonsense  of  that  sort  I  I 
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meant  nothing  of  the  kind !  I'm  a  liet- 
ter  Boutley  than  you,  I  see  I  What 
d'ye  tliiiik  is  mi/ reading  of  '  virtutem 
videantf— Why,  let  them  get  wives 
when  they're  worn  out,  and  want  nurs- 
ing—ah, ha  !— Curse  me  !— I'd  go  on 
raking— I  would,  stern  as  you  look 
about  it !— but  I'm  too  much  the  worse 
for  wear  at  present— I  must  recruit  a 
little.' 

'  Mr.  Efflngstone,  I  am  confounded 
at  hearing  you  talk  in  so  light  a  strain  ! 
Forgive  me,  but'  

'  Fiddle-de-dee,  my  dear  doctor !  Of 
coui-se,  I'll  forgive  you,  if  you  won't 
repeat  the  offence.  'Tis  a  nuisance— 
'tis,  upon  my  soul !  Well,  what  do  you 
think  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole — the 
practical  point — the  winding-up  of  af- 
faii-s— the  balancing  of  the  books,  the 
shutting  up  of  the  volume,  eh  ?  I'm 

going  to  get  married — I  am  by  ! 

I'm  at  dead  low-water  mark  in  money 
matters  ;  and  I  intend  to  marry— a  gold 
bag  !  A  good  move,  isn't  it  ?  But,  I 
can't  take  all  the  credit  of  the  thing  to 
myself,  having  been  a  trifle  bored, 
badgered  into  it  by  the  family.  They 
say  the  world  cries  shame  on  me  ! 
Simpletons,  why  listen  to  the  world  ! — 
I  only  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  cry  curse 
on  the  world  ;  and  so  we  are  quits  with 
one  another  ! — The  germ  of  that's  to  be 
found  in  that  worthy  old  fellow  Plau- 
tus  !' 

All  this,  uttered  with  Mr.  Effing- 
stone's  emphasis  and  rapidity  of  tone, 
conveyed  his  real  sentiments  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  carried  them  in- 
to effect.  He  spent  two  or  three  months 
in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  not  long 
after  his  return  to  England,  with  restor- 
ed health,  he  singled  out,  from  among 
the  many  women  who  would  have  ex- 
ulted in  being  an  object  of  the  atten- 
tions of  the  accomplished,  the  d(sf7  )i(7it^ 

Effingstone,  LadyE  ,  the  flower 

of  English  aristocratical  beauty,  daugh- 
ter of  a  distinguished  peer,  and  sole 
heiress  to  the  estates  of  an  aged  baronet 
in  shire. 

The  unceasing  attentions  exacted 
from  her  suitor  by  this  young  beauty, 
operated  for  a  while  as  a  check  upon 
Mr.  EHingstone's  propensities  to  dissi- 
pation. So  long  as  there  was  the  most 
distant  possibility  of  his  being  rejected, 
he  was  her  slave  at  all  hours,  yielding 
obedience,  and  making  sacrilices  of  his 
personal  conveniences.  As  soon  as  he 
had  '  run  down  the  game,'  as  he  called 
It,  and  the  lady  was  so  far  compromised 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  to  render 
retreat  irnpossible,  he  began  to  slacken 
in  his  attentions  ;  not,  so  palpably  as 
to  alarm  either  her  ladyship,  or  any  of 
their  relatioaii  or  friends,   lie  compen- 


sated for  the  attentions  lie  was  obliged 
to  pay  her  by  day,  by  the  most  extra- 
vagant excesses.  The  pursuits  of  in- 
tellect, literature,  and  philosophy, 
were  finally  discarded— and  for  what  ? 
For  wallowing  in  the  foulest  sinks  of 
depravity,  herding  among  the  acknow- 
ledged outcasts,  commingling  with  the 
scum  and  refuse  of  society,  battening 
on  the  rottenness  of  obscenity,  and  re- 
velling amid  the  hellish  orgies  celebrat- 
ed nightly  in  haunts  of  namelessinfamy. 
Gambling,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  har- 
lotry, blasphemy  1— 

•         •         •         •  • 

[I  cannot bringmyself  to  make  public 
the  shocking  details  with  which  the 

following  live  pages  of  Dr  's  Diary 

are  occupied.  Tliey  are  too  revolting 
for  the  columns  of  this  Magazine,  and 
untit  for  the  eyes  of  its  readers.  If 
printed,  they  would  appearto  many  in- 
credible. They  are  little  else  than  a 
corroboration  of  what  is  advanced  in 
the  sentences  preceding  this  interject- 
ed paragraph.  What  follows  must  be 
given  only  in  a  fragmentary  form — tlie 
cup  of  horror  must  be  poured  out  be- 
fore the  reader,  only  in  fragments.] 

Mr.  Etfingstone,  one  morning,  ac- 
companied Lady  E  and  her  mother 

to  one  of  the  fashionable  shops,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  tlie  former  in  her 
choice  of  some  Chinese  toys,  to  com- 
plete the  ornamental  department  of 
her  boudoir.  After  having  purchased 
some  of  the  most  splendid  articles 
which  had  been  exhibited,  the  ladies 
gave  each  an  arm  to  Mr.  Eflingstone  to 

lead  them  to  the  carriage.  Lady  E  

was  in  a  flutter  of  animated  spirits,  and 
was  complimenting  Mr.  Efflngstone  on 
tlie  taste  with  which  he  had  guided 
their  purchases.  They  had  left  the 
shop  door,  and  the  footman  was  letting 
down  the  carriage  steps,  when  a  young 
woman,  elegantly  dressed,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing,  seemingly  in  a 
state  of  dejection,  started  on  recognis- 
ing Mr.  Eflingstone,  placed  herself  be- 
tween them  and  the  carriage,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  piercing  accents.  '  Oh, 
Henry,  Henry  !  how  cruelly  you  have 
deserted  your  ruined  girl !  What  have 
I  done  to  deserve  it  !  I'm  broken-lieart- 
ed,  and  can  rest  nowhere?   I've  been 

walking  up  and  down  M  Street 

nearly  three  hours  this  morning  to  get 
a  sight  of  you,  but  could  not  I  Oh, 
Henry,  how  differently  you  said  you 
would  behave  before  you  brought  me 

up  from    shire!'    All  this  was 

uttered  with  the  vehemence  of  excited 
feelings,  and  uninterruptedly  ;  for  both 

Lady  E         and  her  motlier  seemed 

])etrihed,  and  stood  speechless.  Mr. 
^  Elliugstoue  was  for  a  uionieut  thunder- 
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sti-Mck ;  but  nn  iiiuliuit's  rcllijction 
showed  liiiu  the  necessity  of  acting 
witli  decision.  Thoii^li  deadly  pale,  he 
did  not  disclose  any  otlier  syni]iti)m  of 
agit-ation  ;  and  with  an  assnnied  air  of 
astonislinicnt,  exclaimed,  'Pour  crea- 
ture !  unfortunate  thing  I  Some  strange 
mistake  tliis !' 

'  Oh,  no,  Henry,  it's  no  mistake ! 
You  know  ine  well  enough— I'm  your 
own  poor  Hannah  !' 

'  Poll,  poll!  nonsense,  woman; /never 
saw  you  before.' 

'  Never  .saw  me  !'  shrieked  the  girl ; 
'  and  is  it  come  to  this  ?' 

'Woman,  don't  be  foolish— cease,  or 
we  must  give  you  over  to  an  officer  as 
an  impostor,'  said  Mr.  Ellingstone, 
'Come,  your  ladyships  had  better  al- 
low me  to  hand  you  into  the  carriage. 
See,  tliere's  a  crowd  collecting.' 

'No,  Mr.  Effingstone,'  replied  Lady 

E  's  mother  with  agitation  ;  '  tliis 

singular,  strange  atl'air— if  it  is  a  mis- 
take—had better  be  set  right  on  tlie 
spot.  Here,  young  woman,  can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  name  of  this  gentle- 
man ?'  pointing  to  Mr.  Elhngslono. 

'  Effingstone- to  bo  sure,  ma'am,' 
sobbed  the  girl.  The  instant  she  had 
uttered  his  name,  the  two  ladies, 
dreadfully  agitated,  withiliew  their 
arms  from  his,  and,  with  the  footman's 
assistance,  stepiied  into  their  carriage, 
and  drove  olf,  leaving  Mr.  Efniigstone 
kissing  his  hand,  and  assuring  them 
that  he  should  '  soon  settle  this  absurd 

atl'air,'  and  be  at  Street  before 

their  ladyships.  They  heard  him  not, 
for  the  instant  the  carriage  had  set  oil'. 
Lady  E  fainted. 

'  Young  woman,  you're  mistaken  in 
me— I  never  saw  you  before.  Here  is 
my  card— come  to  me  at  eight  to-night,' 
he  added,  in  an  under  tone,  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  none  but  her  he  addressed. 
She  took  the  hint,  ajijieared  ])acilied, 
and  each  withdrew  diireicnt  ways — 
Mr.  Effingstone  sull'ocated  with  exe- 
crations.    He  flung  himself  into  a 

hackney  coach,  and  ordered  it  to   

Street,  intending  to  assure  Lady  E  , 

with  a  .smile,  that  he  had  'instantly 
put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous  affair.' 
His  knock  brought  him  a  prompt  '  Not 
at  home,'  though  their  carriage  had 
but  the  instant  lierore  driven  from  the 
door.  He  .jumped  into  the  coach,  drove 
lioine,  and  despatched  his  groom  with 
a  note,  and  orders  to  wait  an  answer, 
lie  soon  brought  it  back,  with  the  in- 
telligence that  Lord  and  Lady  had 

given  their  ]ioi  ter  orders  to  reject  all 
letters  or  messages  from  Mr.  Effing- 
stone 1  So  there  was  an  end  of  all  hopes 
from  that,  quarter.  This  is  the  history 
of  what  was  mysteriously  Uiuted  at  io 


one  of  the  papers  of  the  day,  as  a 

'  strange  occurrence  in  high  li.e,  whieh 
would  |irobably  break  off  a  matrimonial 
affair  long  considered  as  settled.'  But 
how  did  Sir.  Ellingstone  receive  his 
mined  dupe  at  the  appointed  liour  of 
eight  ?  He  auswered  her  expected 
knock  himself. 

'  Nnw,  look,  1'  said  he,  extend- 
ing his  clenched  fist  towards  her,  'if 
ever  you  presume  to  darken  my  door 

again,  by  ,  I'll  murder  you  !  I  give 

you  fair  warning.  You've  ruined  me — 
you  accursed  !' 

'  Oh,  my  God  !  What  am  I  to  do  to 
live?  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?'  groan- 
ed the  victim. 

'Do?   Why,  go  and  be   !  And 

Iiere's  .?ometlnng  to  helji  you  on  your 
way— there  !'  and,  liiiigiiig  hera  cheque 
for  £50,  he  shut  the  dnor  in  her  face. 

Mr.  Effingstone  now  plunged  into 
prolligacy  with  a  spirit  of  diabolical 
desperation.  Diveis  hints— stinging 
iiiiiiiendoes— appeared  in  the  papers  of 
his  notoriety  in  scenes  of  an  aboinina- 
ble  description,  liut  he  laughed  at 
them.  His  family  cast  him  olf,  and  re- 
fused to  recognise  him  till  he  chose  to 
alter  his  courses — to  ma'ive  the  '  amende' 
to  society. 

Mr.  Effingstone  was  boxing  one  morn- 
ing wiih  Ijehisco,  at  the  lattor's  rooms  ; 
and  was  in  eparing  to  jilaiit  a  hit  which 
the  figliler  had  delied  him  to  do,  when 
ho  dnipped  his  guard,  turned  pale, 
and,  lell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  the 
boxer.  He  Imd,  several  days  previous- 
ly, suspected  himself  tlie  subject  of  in- 
disposii  ion— how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
keeping  such  hours,  and  living  such  a 
life  as  he  <lid  ?— but  not  of  so  serious  a 
nature  as  to  prevent  him  going  out  as 
tisual.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered, 
and  swallowed  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
and  water,  he  drove  home,  intending 

to  have  sent  for  Mr.  ,  the  surgeon  ; 

but,  on  arriving  at  his  rooms,  he  found 
a  travelling  carriage-and-four  waiting 
before  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying him  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
mother,  in  a  distant  jiart  of  England, 
as  she  wished  to  coiiimuuicate  to  him 
something  of  im|iortance  before  she 
died.  This  he  learned  from  two  rela- 
tives who  were  np-stairs  giving  direc- 
tions to  his  servant  to  pack  up  his 
clothes,  and  make  other  preparations 
for  his  journey,  so  that  nothing  might 
detain  him  from  setting  off  the  instant 
he  arriveil  at  his  rooms.  He  was  alariii- 
eil— contonnded  at  all  this.  Good  Uod  ! 
he  thought,  what  was  to  become  of 
him?  lie  was  unlit  to  underlake  a 
journey,  requiring  medical  attendance, 
which  had  been  too  louj;  deferred;  for 
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his  dissipation  had  made  rapid  inroads 
on  his  coiistitntion.  Yet  wliat  was  to 
be  done?  His  situation  was  such  as 
could  not  be  coninuiiiicated  to  his  rela- 
tives, for  he  did  not  clioose  to  encoun- 
ter their  sarcastic  reproaches.  He  liad 
nothing  for  it  but  to  get  into  the  carri- 
age with  them,  go  down  to  shire, 

and,  when  there,  devise  some  pretext 
for  returning  to  town.  That,  lie  fouud 
impracticable.  His  mother  would  not 
trust  him  out  of  her  siglit  night  or  day, 
but  kept  liis  hand  locked  in  hers;  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  members  of  the 
family,  and  could  scarce  stir  out  of  the 
house  an  instant.  He  dissembled  his 
illness  with  success,  till  his  aggravated 
agonies  drove  him  beside  himself. 
Without  breathingasyllalile  to  anyone 
but  his  own  man,  he  left  the  liouse, 
and,  without  a  change  of  clothes,  threw 
himself  into  the  tirst  London  coach  ; 
and,  by  two  o'clock  next  day,  was  at 
his  own  rooms  in  M  Street,  in  a  de- 
plorable condition,  and  attended  by  Sir 

 and  myself.    Tlie  consternation  of 

his  family  in  shire  may  be  con- 
ceived. He  coined  some  story  about 
being  obliged  to  stand  second  in  a  duel 
— but  his  real  state  was  soon  discover- 
ed. Nine  weeks  of  agony  were  passed 
by  Mr.  Efiingstone — the  virulence  of  his 
disorder  setting  at  defiance  all  tliat  me- 
dicine could  do.  This  illness  broke 
him  down  sadly,  and  we  recommended 
to  him  a  second  sojourn  in  the  soutli 
of  France— for  which  he  set  out  the  in- 
stant he  could  undertake  the  journey. 
Much  of  his  character  was  developed 
by  this  illness  ;  tliat  reckless  spirit  of 
defiance— that  disregard  of  his  sacred 
consolations  of  religion— that  inditl'er- 
ence  as  to  the  event  which  might  await 
him — which  his  previous  character 
would  have  warranted  me  in  predict- 
ing. 

•         •         •  » 

About  seven  months  from  the  period 
last  mentioned,  I  received,  one  Sunday 
evening,  a  note,  written  in  hurried 
characters  ;  and  a  glance  at  the  seal, 
wliich  bore  llr.  Elfingstone's  crest,  fill- 
ed me  with  vague  apprehensions  that 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him. 
This  was  the  note  : — 

'  Dear  doctor — For  God's  sake,  come 
and  .^ee  me  immfdiately,  for  I  have  this 
day  arrived  in  London  from  the  Contin- 
ent, arid  am  .suKerioff  the  tortun  sof  the 
dsmntd,  in  mind  and  body.  Come — in 
(i'ld's  namec^mc  in.staijtly,  or  I  shall  po 
n.ad.  or  d<.-3troy  my.-elf.  Xot  a  word  of 
my  retnm  to  an>j  one  till  I  have  pefii 
you.  You  will  and  me— my  man  will 
accompany  yon. — Your«  in  ajjony, 
'  St  J.  H.  EKfisosTONE. 

Sunday  F.vminrj,  Kov.  18 — .' 

Tongue  cannot  utter  ilie  dismay  with 
JE 


which  this  note  filled  me.  His  unex- 
pected return  from  abroad— tlie  obscure 
part  of  the  town  (St  George's  in  the 
East)  where  he  had  established  himself 
— the  dreadful  terms  in  which  his  note 
was  couclied — revived,  amidst  a  variety 
of  conjectures,  fearful  apprehensions 
for  him  wliich  I  had  begun  to  entertain 
before  he  quitted  England.  I  ordered 
out  my  cliariot,  and  we  drove  down 
rapidly.  A  recollection  of  the  contents 
of  several  of  the  letters  he  had  sent 
me  from  the  Continent,  served  to  cor- 
roborate my  worst  fears.  I  had  given 
him  over  for  lost,  by  the  time  my  ctia- 
riot  drew  up  opposite  the  house  where 
he  had  so  strangely  taken  up  his  abode. 
The  street  and  neighbourhood  con- 
trasted strangely  witli  the  aristocrati- 
cal  regions  to  which  my  patient  had 
been  accustomed.   Row  was  nar- 
row, and  the  Iiouses  were  small,  yet 
creditable  looking.  On  entering  No. — , 
the  landlady  tol<i  me  that  Mr.  Hardy — 
for  such  was  the  name  he  chose  to  go 
by  iu  these  parts— had  retired  to  rest, 
as  he  felt  fatigued,  and  she  was  just 
going  to  make  him  some  gruel.  She 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  excitation,  which 
was  easily  attributable  to  her  astonish- 
ment at  a  man  of  Mr.  EtRngstone's  ap- 
pearance and  attendance  dropping  into 
such  a  house  and  neighbourhood  as 
hers.  I  repaired  to  his  bedchamber.  It 
was  a  comfortably  furnished  room ; 
two  candles  were  burning  on  the  draw- 
ers. On  the  bed,  the  cliintz  curtains 
of  which  were  only  half-drawn,  lay  St 
John  Henry  Efiingstone.  I  must  de- 
scribe his  appearance,  as  it  struck  me 
at  first  looking  at  him.  It  may  be 
thought  far-fetched,  but  I  could  not 
help  comparing  him,  to  a  gem  .set  in 
tlie  midst  of  faded  tarnished  embroi- 
dery. The  coarse  texture  of  the  bed- 
furniture,  tlie  style  of  tlie  room,  its 
constrained  dimensions  contrasted  strik- 
ingly with  the  indications  offashion  af- 
forded by  the  scattered  clothes,  toilet, 
and  travelling  equipment,  &c. — with 
the  person  and  manners— of  its  present 
occujiant,  who  lay  on  a  bed  all  tumbl- 
ed, with  only  a  few  minutes'  restless- 
ness. A  diamond  ring  sparkled  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  was 
the  only  ornanient  he  ever  wore. 
Tliere  was  sonietliing  in  the  snowiness, 
simplicity,  and  fineness  of  his  linen, 
which  might  have  evinced  the  suiierior 
consideration  of  its  wearer,  were  that 
not  snllieiently  visible  in  the  noble  out- 
line of  his  features,  faded  though  they 
svere,  and  shrinking  benc.ith  the  in- 
roads of  dissiiHilion.  His  forehead 
was  ample  ;  his  eye  had  lost  none  of  its 
fire,  tliough  it  gleamed  with  restless 
energy  ;  tlicrc  was  that  loi'tlncss  in  his 
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bearing — tliat  indescrilmlilc  maniire 
d'etre — which  aie  iii.se[iarable  from 
high  birth.  So  much  for  the  appear- 
ance of  things  on  my  entrance. 

'  How  are  you,  Mr.  Enin^stone. — 
How  are  yon,  my  dear  sir?'  said  I. 

'  Doctor— the  pains  of  hell  have  got 
hold  upon  me.  lam  undone,'  be  repli- 
ed gloomily. 

'Is  it  as  you  suspected  in  your  last 
letter  to  me  from  Rouen,  Mr.  Efflng- 
stone  ?'  I  inquired  after  a  pause.  He 
covered  his  face  with  both  hands,  but 
made  me  no  answer.  Thiukiug  he  was 
in  tears,  I  said,  '  Come  my  dear  sir, 
don't  be  carried  away  :  don't' — 

'  Fanf;h  !  Don't  take  me  for  a  pul- 
ing child,  or  a  woman,  doctor  7  Don't 
suspect  me  of  such  contenjiitible  pusil- 
lanimity, low  as  I  am  fallen,'  he  re- 
plied, with  startling  sternness. 

'  I  hope  that  matters  are  not  so  des- 
perate as  your  fears  would  persuade 
you,'  said  I,  feeling  his  pulse. 

'Docter,  don't  delude  me  ;  all  is  over. 
A  horrible  death  is  before  me  ;  but  I 
shall  meet  it  like  a  man.  I  have  made 
my  bed,  and  must  lie  upon  it.  I  have 
not  only  strewn,  but  lit  the  pile  of  my 
own  immolation  !' 

'  Come,  Mr.  Effingstone,  don't  be  so 
hopeless ;  the  exhausted  powers  of 
nature  may  yet  be  revived,"  said  I. 

'Doctor  ,  I'll  soon  put  an  end  to 

that  strain  of  yours.  'Tis  absurd- 
pardon  me— but  it  is.  Reach  me  one 
of  those  candles,  please.'  I  did  so. 
'  Now,  I'll  show  you  how  to  translate  a 
passage  of  Persius  : — 
Tentenuis  fauces  :—tenero  latet  ulcus 
in  ore 

Putre,  quod  hand  deceat  plebeia  radere 
beta  ! 

'  Eh,  you  recollect  it  7  Well,  look  1 
—what  say  you  to  this  ;  isn't  it  fright- 
ful ?'  he  asked  bitterly,  raising  tlie  can- 
dle that  I  miglit  look  into  his  mouth. 
It  was  as  he  said  !  His  whole  consti- 
tution bad  been  long  tainted,  and  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  soon  breaking  up 
altogether.  I  feared,  from  the  period 
of  my  attendance  on  him  during  the 
illness  which  drove  him  last  to  the 
Continent,  tliat  it  was  beyond  human 
power  to  dislodge  tlie  harpy  tliat  had 
fixed  its  fangs  inextricably,  in  his  vitals. 
Could  it  lie  wondered  at  by  liinisclf'i; 
Neglect  added  to  a  persevering  course 
of  prolligacy,  had  doomed  him,  long 
before,  to  horrible  decay.  And 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  credited,  it  is 
the  fact,  that  on  the  Continent,  in  the 
character  of  a  shattered  invalid,  the 
infatuated  man  resuniivl  t hose  dissolute 
courses  which,  in  England,  liad  hurried 
him  almost  to  death's  door  1 

•ily  good  Gud,  Mv,  Einng»toue,'  I 


inquired,  almost  paralyzed  with  amaze- 
ment at  hearing  him  describe  recent 
scenes  in  which  he  had  njingled,  which 
would  have  made  satyrs  skulk  ashamed 
into  the  wooils  of  old,  '  how  could  you 
have  been  so  stark  staring  mad,  to  say 
nothing  else  of  it  T 

'  By  instinct,  doctor — by  instinct  !' 
The  nature  of  the  beast !'  he  replied, 
through  his  closed  teeth,  and  with  an 
unconscious  clenching  of  his  hands. 
Many  inquiries  into  his  past  and  present 
symptoms  forewarned  me  that  liis  case 
would  be  marked  by  more  ajipalling 
features  than  any  that  had  ever  come 
under  my  care  ;  and  that  there  was  not 
a  ray  of  hope  that  he  would  survive 
the  maddening  agonies,  which  were 
'  measured  out  to  him  from  the  poison- 
ed chalice,'  which  he  had  'commended 
to  his  own  lips.'  At  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of  —  when  I  paid  him  the 
visit  above  described— his  situation  was 
not  far  from  that  of  Job,  described  in 
chap.  XX. 

♦        •        •        «  • 

He  shed  no  tears,  and  strove,  but  in 
vain,  to  repress  sighs  with  wliich  his 
breast  heaved,  while  I  pointed  out,  in 
obedience  to  his  determination,  to 
know  the  worst,  some  portions  of  the 
dreary  prospect  before  him. 

'  Horrible  1  hideous  1'  he  exclaimed, 
his  flesh  creeping  from  head  to  foot. 
'  JIuw  sliall  I  endure  it  I  Oh  !  Epicte- 
tus,  how  ?  He  relapsed  into  silence, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and 
pointing  upwards,  in  a  posture  I  con- 
sidered snjiplicatory.  I  rejoiced  to  see 
it,  and  ventured  to  say  that  I  was  de- 
liglited  to  see  him  looking  to  the  right 
quarter  for  consolation. 

'  Bah  I'  he  exclaimed,  eyeing  me  with 
sternness,  almost  approaching  fury, 
'  lohy  will  you  persist  in  pestering  your 
patients  with  twaddle  of  that  sort? 
as  though  you  carried  a  plaster  in  your 
pocket  ?  When  I  want  to  listen  to 
anything  of  tliat  kind  I'll  pay  a  par- 
son !  Haven't  I  a  tide  enough  of  hor- 
ror to  bear  up  against  already,  without 
your  bringing  a  sea  of  superstition  up- 
on me  ?  No  more  of  it— 'tis  foul.'  I 
felt  roused  myself  to  something  like 
corresjiondent  emotion  ;  for  there  was 
an  insolence  of  assumption  in  his  tone 
I  could  not  brook. 

'  Mr.  Effingstone,'  said  I,  '  this  silly 
swagger  will  not  do.  'Tis  unwortliy 
of  yon — ungentlemanly.  You  force  me 
to  say  so.  I  beg  I  may  hear  no  more 
of  it,  or  you  and  I  must  part.  From 
what  quarter  can  you  exjiect  fortitude' 
said  I,  ill  a  milder  tone,  seeing  hiin 
startled  at  my  lone  and  manner,  '  ex- 
cept the  despised  coiisolaliomi  of  re- 
liSiuli  T 
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'  Doctor,  you  are  too  superior  to  pet- 
ty feelings  not  to  overlook  a  little  pe- 
tulance ia  such  a  wretched  fellow  as  I 
am  !  You  ask  me  whither  I  look  for 
support  ?  I  reply,  to  the  energies  of 
my  owu  mind— the  discipliued  energies 
of  my  own  mind,  doctor— a  mind  no 
disastrous  combinations  of  misfortune 
could  ever  yet  shake  from  its  fortitude. 
■What  but  this  is  it,  that  enables  me  to 
shut  my  ears  to  the  whisperings  of 
some  pitying  hend,  who,  knowing 
what  hideous  tortures  await  me,  has 
stepped  out  of  hell  to  advise  me  to 
suicide— eh  T  he  inquired,  his  eye 
glaring  on  me  with  a  fearful  expression. 
'  However,  as  Christian  religion,  is  a 
subject  on  which  you  and  I  can  never 
agree— why,  the  less  said  about  it  the 
b«tter.  It's  useless  to  irritate  a  man 
whose  mind  is  made  up — I  shall  never 
— I  toill  never  be  a  believer.  May  I 
perish  first  !'  he  concluded. 

The  remainder  of  the  interview  I 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him  to  relinquish  his  present  lodgings, 
and  returu  to  the  sphere  of  his  friends 
and  relations— but  in  vain.  He  was 
determined  to  continue  in  that  obscure 
hole,  he  said,  till  there  was  a  week  or 
so  between  him  and  death,  and  then 
he  would  return,  '  and  die  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family,  as  the  phrase 
was.'  Alas  !  I  knew  but  too  well,  that 
in  the  event  of  his  adhering  to  tliat 
resolution,  he  was  fated  to  expire  in 
the  bed  where  he  lay  ;  for  I  foresaw 
too  truly  that  the  termination  of  his 
illness  would  he  attended  with  circum- 
stances rendering  removal  impossible. 
He  made  me  pledge  my  word  that  I 
would  not,  without  his  sanction,  ap- 
prise any  member  of  his  family,  or 
any  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  return- 
ed to  England.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
represented  tlie  responsibility  imposed 
on  me  ;aud  reminded  him,  that,  in  the 
event  of  anything  serious  befalling 
him,  the  censure  of  aU  his  relatives 
would  be  levelled  at  me.  He  was  im- 
movable. '  Doctor,  you  know  well  I 
dare  not  see  them,  as  well  on  my  own 
account  as  theirs,'  said  he.  He  beg- 
ged me  to  prescribe  him  a  powerful 
anodyne  draught  ;  for  that  he  could 
get  no  rest  at  nights— that  an  intense 
pain  was  gnawing  his  bones  from  morn- 
ingto  evening  :  and  wliatwith  tliisand 
other  dreadful  concomitants,  he  '  was,' 
he  said,  '  suffering  the  tortures  of  the 
damned,  and  worse.'  I  complied  with 
his  request,  and  ordered  him  many 
other  medicines  and  applicatiims,  and 
promised  to  see  him  soon  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  was  with  him  about  twelve  next 
day.  He  was  sitting  u))  before  the 
fire,  in  pain,  and  sulfering  under  the 


deepest  dejection.  He  complained  of 
the  intense  and  unremitting  agony  he 
had  endured  all  night  long,  and 
thought  that  the  laudanum  draught  I 
ordered  had  tended  to  make  him  only 
more  sensible  of  the  pain.  '  It  is  a 
horrible  sensation  ;  and  I  cannot  give 
you  an  adequate  idea  of  it,'  he  said  ; 
'  it  is  as  though  the  marrow  in  my 
bones  were  transformed  into  blind- 
worms,  writhing,  biting,  and  stinging 
incessantly'— and  he  sluuklered  at  the 
revolting  comparison.  He  put  me  on 
a  minute  exposition  of  the  rationale  of 
his  disorder;  and  if  ever  I  was  at  a 
loss  for  adequate  illustrations,  he  sup- 
plied them  with  a  readiness,  an  ex- 
quisite appositeness,  which,  added  to 
his  acuteness  in  comprehending  the 
technical  details,  lilled  me  with  ad- 
miration for  his  great  powers  of  mind, 
and  regret  at  their  desecration. 

'  Well,  I  don't  think  you  can  give  me 
any  efBcient  relief,  doctor,'  said  he  ; 
'  and  I  am  bent  on  trying  a  scheme  of 
my  own.' 

'  And  what  may  that  he  7'  I  inquired. 

'  I'll  tell  you  my  preparations.  I've 
ordered— by  !— nearly  a  hundred- 
weight of  the  strongest  tobacco,  and 
thousands  of  pipes  ;  and  with  these  I 
intend  to  smoke  myself  into  stupidity, 
or  insensibility  till  I  can't  say  whether 
I  live  or  not  ;  and  my  good  fellow 
George,  is  to  be  reading  me  Don 
Quixote  the  while.'  Oh,  with  what  a 
sorrowful  air  of  forced  gaiety  was  all 
this  uttered  1 

One  burst  of  bitterness  I  well  recol- 
lect. I  was  saying  that  I  hoped  to 
see  him  in  better  spirits  next  time  I 
called. 

'  Better  spirits  !  Ha  1  ha  !  How  the 
— —  can  I  be  in  better  spirits — .an  exile 
from  society— and  rutting  away  here — 
in  such  a  contemptible  hovel  as  this, 
among  a  set  of  brutal  savages? — faugh  ! 
It  does  need  something  here— here,' 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  '  to 
bear  it— ay,  it  does  !'  I  thought  his 
tones  were  tremulous,  and  fortlie  first 
time  I  had  ever  known  them  so  ;  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  for  lie  started  from 
me,  and  affected  to  be  gazing  at  some 
object  in  the  street.  I  saw  he  was  be- 
ginning to  droop  under  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  degradation  into  which  he 
had  sunk— the  wretched  prospect  of 
his  sun's  going  down  at  noon— and  in 
darkness  I  I  saw  that  the  strength  of 
mind  to  which  he  clung  for  support, 
was  fast  disappearing.      *  • 

[Tlien  follow  the  details  of  his  dis- 
ease, wliicli  are  so  sliocking  as  to  be 
unlit  for  any  but  professional  eyes. 
They  represent  all  the  energies  of  bis 
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iiature  as  shaken  beyond  restoration — 
liis  constitution  wholly  undermined. 
That  the  remedies  resorted  to  had  heen 
almost  more  dreadful  than  the  disease 
— and  yet  exhibited  in  vain  !  In  the 
next  twenty  )ia<;es  of  the  Diary,  the 
shades  of  horror  are  represented  as 
gradually  darkening  around  this  vic- 
tim of  deliaucliery  ;  and  Llie  narrative 
is  carried  forward  through  three 
months.  A  few  extracts  only,  from  this 
portion,  are  lit  for  the  reader.] 

Friday,  January  5.— Mr.  Eiflngstnne 
continues  in  the  .same  deplorable  state 
described  in  my  former  entry.  It  is 
revolting  to  enter  his  room,  the  efflu- 
vium is  so  sickening,  I  am  compelled  to 
use  a  vinaigrette,  as  well  as  ean-de- 
cologne,  and  other  scents,  in  profusion. 
I  found  liim  engaged  deep  in  Petronius 
Arbiter  I  He  still  makes  the  same 
vi'retched  .show  of  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  his  mental  powers  ;  but 
his  haggard  features— the  brilliance  of 
liis  often  half-frenzied  eyes— the  hollow 
tones  of  his  voice — his  starts  of  ap- 
prehension— belie  every  word  lie  ut- 
ters.   He  desciibes  his  sullerings  as 

frightful.   Mrs.  has  often  told  me, 

that  his  groans  alarm  the  neighbours, 
as  far  as  the  other  side  of  street  !  The 
■watchman  has  several  times  been  so 
much  startled  in  jiassing,  at  hearing 
liis  groans,  that  he  lias  knocked  at  the 
door  to  inquire  about  them.  Neither 

Sir  nor  I  can  think  of  anything 

that  seems  likely  to  assuage  his 
agonies.  Even  laudanum  has  failed  ns, 
though  it  has  been  given  in  unprece- 
dented quantities.  I  can  say,  with 
truth,  that  scarce  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  should  tempt  me  to  undertake 
management  of  another  such  case.  I 
am  losing  my  appetite — am  haunted 
day  and  night  by  the  spectacle  which 
I  have  to  encounter  in  Mr.  EHlngstone 
Oh  !  that  Heaven  would  terminate  his 
tortures  —  surely  he  has  suHered 
enough  I  I  am  sure  lie  would  hail  the 
prospect  of  death  with  ecstasy  ! 

Wt  dnenday,  10.— Poor,  obstinate  Ef- 
flngstone,  will  not  allow  me  to  cnmmu- 
tiicate  with  any  of  his  family  or  friends, 
though  he  knows  they  are  distracted  at 
not  hearing  from  him,  fancying  him 

abroad.    Colonel  asked  me  the 

other  day,  when  I  last  heard  from  Mr. 
EHingstone  !  I  wonder  my  con.scious 
locjks  did  not  betray  me.  I  almost  wish 
they  had.  In  what  a  painful  jnedica- 
ment  I  am  placed  !  Shall  I  tell  them 
all  about  him,  and  disregard  cnnse- 
quences?  Oh,  no  !  how  can  that  be, 
wlien  my  word  and  honour  are  pledged 
to  the  contrary? 

Saturday,  20.— Poor  Eflingstone  has 
exjierieuced  au  instance  of  the  ingrati- 


tude of  mere  men  of  the  world.  He 
sent  his  man,  some  time  ago,  with  a 

note  to  Cajitain  ,  formerly  one  of 

his  intimate  acquaintances,  stating  the 
shocking  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  jilaced,  and  begged  him  to  call  and 
see  him.  The  cajitain  sent  back  a 
mes.sage,  that  he  should  feel  happy  in 
calling  on  Mr.  Eflingstone  in  a  few 
days'  time,  and  would  then,  but  that 
he  was  busy  making  up  a  match  at 
billiards,  and  balancing  his  betting- 
book,  &c.,  kc.  !  This  day  the  fellow 
rode  up  to  the  door,  and— if/t  a  card 
for  Mr.  Effingntone,  without  aalcing  to 
see  him!— I  drove  up  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  this  gentlnnan  had  left. 
Poor  EfMngstone  could  not  reprcs.s 
tears  while  informing  me  of  the  above. 
'  Would  you  believe  it,  doctor,'  .said  lie, 

'that  Caiitaln  was  one  of  my  most 

intimate  companions — that  he  has  won 
many  liumired  pounds  of  my  money — 
and  that  I  have  stood  his  second  in  a 
duel  7  '  Oh,  yes— I  could  believe  it  all, 
anil  much  more  !' 

'  My  poor  man,  George,"  he  resumed, 
'is  worth  a  million  of  such  puppies ! 
He  is  at  my  bedside  twenty  times  a 
night !  Pray,  do  something  for  him  ! 
I've  left  him  an  annuity  out  of  the 
wreck  of  my  fortune  !'  and  the  tears 
again  glistened  in  his  eyes. 

Friday,  26.— Surely,  I  have  never 
seen,  and  seldom  heard  or  read,  of  such 
sufferings  as  ElBngstone's.  He  strives 
to  endure  them  with  the  patience  of  a 
martyr;  or  is  struggling  to  exhibit  a 
spirit  of  stoical  subnilssiun  to  his  fate. 
.His  anguish  is  so  excruciating,  that  I 
am  astonished  how  he  retains  his  rea- 
son. All  jiower  of  locomotion  has  dis- 
api'eaied  long  ago.  The  oirty  jiarts  of 
his  body  he  can  move,  are  his  fingers, 
toes,  and  head— which  latter  he  shakes 
about,  in  ecstasy  of  pain,  with  such 
violence  as  would  almost  suflice  to 
sever  it  from  his  shoulders  !  The  llesh 
of  the  lower  extremities— the  flesh  •  * 
All  sensation  lias  ceased  in  them  for  a 
fortnight !  He  describes  the  agonies 
about  his  stomach  ami  bowels  to  be  as 
though  wolves  were  gnawing  all  within. 

Oil,  my  God  !  if '  men  about  town,'  in 
London,  or  elsewhere,  could  but  .see 
the  hideous  s]iectacle  Mr.  KUlngstone 
presents,  it  would  palsy  thciii  in  the 
pursuit  of  ruin,  and  scare  them  into 
the  paths  of  virtue  ! 

Tiiciidiiy,  31. — Again  I  have  vLsitc  l 
the  scene' of  horror— Mr.  Ellingstoue's 
chamber.  The  nurse  and  Gemge  told 
nie  he  had  been  raving  all  night.  1 
found  him  altered  in  countenance,  so 
much  so,  that  I  should  hardly  have  re- 
cognised his  features.  He  was  nium- 
Miiig  with  hi.s  eyes  closed,  when  I  en- 
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' Doctor  r  he  exclaimed,  '  yon  have 
not  heard  me  abuse  the  Bible  lately, 
have  you? 

'Not  Kt-ri/ lately,  Sir.  Efflngstoue,'  I 
replied. 

'Good,' said  he.  'There  are  awful 
things  iu  that  book— areu't  there,  doc- 
tor?' 

'  Jlany  very  awful  things  there  are 
indeed,"  1  replied,  with  a  sigh. 

'I  thought  so.  Pray'— liis  manner 
grew  perturbed,—'  Pray— pray'— again 
he  jiaused,  but  could  not  succeed  in 
disguising  his  trepidation,  'do  you 
happen  to  recollect  whether  there  are 
such  words  in  the  Bible  as— as  '  many 

STRIPES  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  there  are  ;  and  they  form  part 
of  a  fearful  passage,'  said  I,  quoting  tlie 
verse.  He  listened  silently.  His  fea- 
tures swelled  with  emotion.  There  was 
horror  in  his  eye. 

'Doctor,  what  a— a — remark— able — 
hideous  dream  I  li«d  last  night!  I 
thought  a  fieud  took  me  to  a  gloomy 
belfry,  or  some  such  place,  and  mut- 
tered 'Many  stripes— many  stripes,'  in 
my  ear  :  and  the  bell  tolled  me  into 
madness,  for  all  the  damned  danced 
around  me  to  the  sound  of  it ;  ha  !  ha  !' 
He  added,  with  a  faint  laugh.  'There's 
something  cu— cur— cursedly  odd  in 
the  coincidence,  isn't  there?  How  it 
would  have  frightened  some /'  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  forced  snnle,  as  if  in 
mockery.  '  But  it  is  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for — the  sympathy— lietwten 
mind  and  matter,  atlecting  each  otlier 
— affecting  each — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Doctor, 
it's  no  use  keeping  up  this  damne4 
farce  any  longer.    Human  nature  won't 

bear  it.    D  n  !  I'm  going  down  to 

Hell  !  I  am  !'  said  he,  almost  yelling 
out  tlie  words.  I  had  never  witnessed 
such  a  fearful  manifestation  of  his  feel- 
ings ! 

'  Why' — he  continued,  in  nearly  the 
same  tone,  as  If  he  had  lost  all  self- 
control,  '  what  is  it  that  has  macWened 
me  all  my  life,  and  left  me  sober  only 
at  this  gliastly  hour— too  late  ?'  My 
agitation  would  not  piermit  me  to  do 
more  than  whisper  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement. In  five  minutes,  he  said 
in  a  calmer  tone,  '  Doctor,  be  good 
enough  to  wijie  my  forehead — will  you?' 
I  did  so.  '  You  know  better,  doctor, 
than  to  attach  any  importance  to  the 
nonsensical  rantings  extorted  by  death- 
bed agonies,  eh  ?  Don't  dying  jieople, 
those  wlio  die  in  pain,  almost  always 
express  themselves  BO?  How  ajit  su- 
perstition i.i  to  rear  its  flag  over  the 
jirostrate  energies  of  one's  soul,  when 
tlie  body  is  racked  by  tortures  like 
mine  I  Oh  !— oh  ! -oh  I— thatinadden- 
iijg  sensation  about  the  ceutie  of  my 


stomach  I  Doctor'— he  added,  'go 
home,  and  forget  all  the  stutl'  you  have 
heard  me  utt(u-  to-day —  ' Richard's 
himself  again  !' ' 

Tkureday,  2nd  February.— On  ar- 
riving this  morning  at  Bow,  I  was 

shown  into  the  back  parlour,  where  .sat 
the  nurse,  sick  and  faint.  She  begged 
me  to  procure  a  substitate,  for  that 
she  was  nearly  killed  herself,  and  no- 
thing should  tempt  her  to  continue  in 
lier  present  situation.  I  told  her  I 
would  send  a  nurse  from  one  of  the 
hospitals  that  evening  ;  and  inquired 
what  sort  of  a  uight  Mr.  Effingstone 
had  passed.  '  Terrible,'  she  said  ; 
'groaning,  shaking,  and  roaring  all 
night  long— 'Many  stripes  !'—' Many 
stripes!' — 'O  God  of  mercy  I'  and  in- 
quired perpetually  for  you.'  I  repaired 
to  the  chamber.  I  was  going  to  take 
my  usual  seat  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
bedside. 

'Don't  sit  there,'  groaned  Mr.  Effing- 
stone ;  '  for  a  hideous  being  sat  in  that 
chair  all  night  long' — every  muscle  in 
his  face  shrunk  with  horror— '  mutter- 
ing, '  Slnny  stripes  I'  Doctor,  order 
that  blighted  chair  to  be  taken  away 
and  burnt  1  Let  no  human  being  ever 
sit  in  it  again  !  And  give  instructions 
to  the  people  about  me  never  to  desert 
nie  for  a  moment— or — or — carry  me 
off !— they  will  !  •  •  •  My  frenzied 
fancy  conjures  up  the  ghastliest  objects 
that  can  scare  man  into  madness.'  He 
paused. 

'  Great  God,  doctor  !  suppose  what 
the  Bible  says  should  prove  true  !' — he 
gnashed  his  teeth  and  looked  a  truer 
image  of  Despair  than  I  have  ever  seen 
represented  in  pictures,  on  the  stage, 
or  in  real  life. 

'Why,  Mr.  Effingstone,  if  it  should, 
it  need  not  be  to  your  sorrow,  unless 
you  choose  to  make  it  so,"  said  I. 

'  Needn't  it  ?'  with  an  abstracted  air 
— 'Needn't  it?  Oh,  good! — hope — 
there  it  .sat,  all  nightlong — there  !  I've 
no  recollection  of  any  distinct  person- 
ality, and  yet  I  thought  it  sometimes 
looked  like — Of  course,'  he  added,  'of 
course  these  phantoms  must  often  have 
been  described  to  you  by  dying  people 
—eh?' 

Friday,  3rd, — •   *   *   He  was  in  an 

altered  mood  to-day  ;  for  though  his 
condition  ndght  be  described  by  the 
words  '  dead  alive,'  his  calm  demean- 
our, his  tranqnillised  features,  and  the 
mild  expression  of  his  eye,  assured  me 
he  believed  wliat  he  said,  when  he  told 
me  that  his  disorder  had  '  taken  a  turn,' 
— that  the  'crisis  was  past;'  and  ho 
should  recover  I  Alas!  was  it  ever 
known  that  dead  mortified  flesh  ever  re- 
sumed its  life  and  functions  !  Poor  Mr. 
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Efflngstone  began  to  thank  me  for  my 
attentions  to  him  during  his  illness  ; 
said,  he  'owed  liis  life  to  my  consum- 
mate skill ;'  and  he  would  'trumpet 
my  fame  to  the  Andes,  if  I  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  through  1' 

'It  has  been  a  very  horrible  affair, 
doctor— hasn't  it?'  said  he. 

'Very,  very,  Mr.  Efflngstone;  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  there  is  yet 
much  horror  before  you  !' 

'  Ah  !  well  1  I  see  you  don't  want  me 
to  be  too  sanguine.  It's  kindly  meant 
— very  1  Doctor,  when  I  leave  here,  I 
leave  it  an  altered  man  !  Come,  does 
that  not  gratify  you,  eh  ?' 

I  could  not  help  a  sigh.  He  would 
be  an  altered  TDUin,  and  that  very  short- 
ly 1  'Mind— not  that  I'm  going  to 
commence  saint— very  far  from  it ;  but 
bnt  I  don't  despair  of  being  at  some 
time  or  other  a  Christian.  The  New 
Testament  is  a  sublime— a — I  believe — 
a  revelation  of  the  Almighty.  My 
heart  is  humbled  ;  yet — I  don't  mean 
exactly  to  say  I'm  a  believer — not  by 
any  means  ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  my  inquiries  might  tend  to  make 
ine  so.'  I  hinted  that  all  these  were 
indications  of  bettered  feelings.  I  could 
Bay  no  more. 

'I'm  bent  on  leading  a  different  life 
to  what  I  have  led  before !  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  have  been  chalking  out  dur- 
ing the  night.     I  shall  go  to  Lord  — 's 

villa  in  ,  wlnUier  I  have  often 

been  invited,  and  shall  read  Lardner 
and  Paley,  and  get  them  up  thoroughly 
—I  will,  by  ' 

'  Mr.  ISfflngstonc,  pardon  me'  

'Ah  1  I  understand— 'twas  a  mere  slip 
of  the  tongue  ;  what's  bred  in  the  bone, 
you  know'  

'  I  was  not  alluding  to  the  oath,  Mr. 
Efflngstone  ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  warn 
you'  

'  Ah  1  that  I'm  not  going  the  right 
way  to  work  ?    Well,   I'll  consult  a 

clergyman.    The  Bishop  of  is  a 

distant  connection  of  our  family,  you 
know— I'll  ask  liis  advice  I  *  *  Oh, 
doctor,  look  at  that  blessed  light  of  the 
Bun  !  Oh,  draw  aside  the  window  cur- 
tain— let  me  feel  it  on  me  !  What  an 
image  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity  ! 
— a  smile  flung  from  his  face  over  the 
universe  I'  1  drew  aside  the  curtain.  It 
was  a  clear,  frosty  day,  and  tlie  sun 
shone  into  the  room  with  lustre. 

'  Mr.  Effingstune,  do  not  persist  in 
cherishing  false  hopes  !  Once  for  all,' 
said  I,  with  all  the  solemnity  I  could 
tlirow  into  my  manner,  '  I  assure  you 
that,  unless  a  miracle  takes  place,  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  recover,  or  to 
last  a  week  longer  !'  I  thought  it  had 
killed  him.    His  features  whitened  as 


I  concluded  ;  his  eye  seemed  t«  sink, 
and  the  eyelids  fell.  His  lips  moved, 
but  uttered  no  sound.  I  thought  he 
had  received  his  death-stroke,  and  was 
shocked  at  its  having  been  from  my 
hands,  though  in  the  performance  of 
my  duty.  Half  an  hour's  time  saw  liim 
restored  to  nearly  the  same  state  in 
which  he  had  been  previously.  I  beg- 
ged hira  to  allow  me  to  send  a  clergy- 
man to  him,  as  the  best  means  of 
quieting  his  mind  ;  but  he  shook  his 
head.  I  pressed  my  point,  and  he 
said,  '  No.'  He  muttered  some  such 
words  as,  'The  Deity  has  determined 
on  my  destruction,  and  is  permitting 
his  devils  to  mock  me  with  hopes  of 
this  sort— let  me  go  then  to  my  own 
place  r  In  this  awful  state  of  mind  I 
was  compelled  to  leave  him.  I  sent  a 
clergyman  to  him  in  my  chase— the 
same  whom  I  had  called  to  visit  Mr. 
 (alluding  to  the  'Scholar's  Death- 
bed') ;  but  he  re&ised  to  see  him,  say- 
ing, that  if  he  presumed  to  force  him- 
self into  the  room,  he  would  spit  in  his 
face,  though  he  could  not  rise  to  kick 
him  out !  The  temper  of  his  mind  had 
changed  into  something  diabolical  since 
my  interview  with  him. 

Snturday,  4J/i.— Eeally  my  health  is 
suffering— my  spirits  are  sinking 
through  the  horrors  I  have  to  encoun- 
ter at  Mr.  Effingstone's  apartment. 
This  morning  I  sat  by  his  bedside  half 
an  hour,  listening  to  him  uttering  no- 
thing but  groans  that  shook  my  soul. 
He  did  not  know  me  when  I  spoke  to 
him,  and  took  no  notice  of  me.  At 
Jength  his  groans  were  mingled  with 
such  expressions  as  these,  indicating 
that  his  fancy  had  wandered  to  former 
scenes : — 

'Oh  !— Pitch  it  into  hira,  Bob  1 
These  dice  are  loaded,  Wilmington  ;  by 

 ,  I  know  they  are  1   Seven's  the 

main  I    Ha  1- done,  by  1   •   •  * 

Hector,  yes— [he  was  alluding  to  a  fa- 
vourite race-horse]- won't  'bate  a 
pound  of  his  price  !  There,  there,  go 
it !  away,  away !  neck  and  neck— In, 

in,  by  1  •  *  Hannah !  what  the 

 's  become  of  her?— drowned  ?  *  • 

Oh  !  horror,  horror  !  Rottenness  !  Oh, 
that  some  one  would  knock  me  on  the 
head  and  end  me  1  •  •  Fire,  fire  I 
Stripes,  many  stripes— Stuff  !  You 

didn't  fire  fair.    By  ,  you  fired  be- 

foie  your  time— [alluding  to  a  duel  in 
which  he  had  been  concerned]— Curse 
your  cowarilice !' 

Such  was  the  substance  of  what  he 
uttered  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to 
arrest  the  torrent  of  vile  recollecti<ms. 

'  Doctor,  I  shall  die  of  fright !'  he 
exclaimed  an  hour  afterwai  ds.  '  What 
I  do  you  think  happened  to  uie  last 
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nightt  I  was  lying  liere,  with  the  fire 
burnt  low,  and  the  candles  gone  out. 
George  was  asleep,  and  the  woman 
pone  out  to  get  an  hour'.s  rest.  I  was 
looking  about,  and  saw  the  outline  of 
a  table,  set  in  the  middle  of  tlie  room. 
There  were  four  chairs  visible,  and 
three  ghostly  figures  came  through 
that  door  and  sat  in  tlieni,  leaving  one 
vacant.  They  began  a  soi  t  of  whisper- 
ing, more  like  gasping;  they  were 
DEVILS,  and  talked  about— damna- 
tion !  The  fourth  chair  was  for  me, 
they  said,  and  all  three  turned  and 
looked  me  in  the  face.  Oh  !  hideous— 
sh.ipeless— damned  !'  He  uttered  a 
shuddering  groan.    •   •  • 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  his  in- 
terview with  his  two  brotliers— the 
only  members  of  the  family  that  would 
come  and  see  him.]  •  *  ♦  He  did 
little  else  than  rave  and  howl,  in  a 
blasphemous  manner,  all  the  wliile 
they  were  present.  He  seemed  hardly 
to  he  aware  of  their  being  his  brothers, 
and  to  forget  the  place  where  he  was. 

He  cursed  me,  then  Sir  ,  and  his 

man  George,  and  charged  us  with  com- 
pa.ssing  his  death,  concealing  his  case 
from  his  family,  and  execrating  us  for 
not  allowing  him  to  be  removed  to  the 
west  end  of  the  town.  In  vain  we  as- 
sured him  that  his  removal  was  impos- 
sible—the time  was  past— I  had  ofl'ered 
it  once.  He  spit  at  us  all!— 'What! 
die— die — Die  in  this  damned  hole?— I 

won't  die  here — I  will  go  to  Street. 

Take  me  oSS '.—DeviU,  then  do  you 
carry  me  there  !— Come— out,  out  upon 
yon !— •  *  •—You  have  killed  me, 
all  of  you  !— Tou're  throttling  me  !— 
You've  put  a  hill  of  iron  on  me— I'm 
dead— all  ray  body  is  dead  !— •  •  * — 
George,  you  monster !  why  are  you 
ladling  fire  on  me?— Where  do  you  get 
it?— Out,  out— out!— I'm  flooded  with 
firel — .Scorched— Scorched  !—•  *  Now 
—now  foradanceofdevils— Ha— Isee  ! 

I  see!— There's   ,  and   ,  and 

 ,  among  them  !— What !  all  three  of 

you  dead— and  damned  before  me  ?— 

W  1   Where  are  your  loaded  dice? 

—Filled  with  fire,  eh?—*  '—So,  you 
were  the  three  devils  I  saw  sitting  at 
the  table,  eh?- Well,  I  shall  be  last— 

bnt,  by  ,  I'll  be  tlie  chief  of  you  !— 

I'll  be  king  in  hell!—'  •  •—What's 
that  fiery  owl  sitting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bed  for,  eh?— Kick  it  oil  !-A way- 
out  on  tliee,  thou  imp  of  hell !— I  shall 
make  thee  sing  presently  !— Let  the 
large  .serpents  in— I  love  them  !  I  hear 
them  writhing  njistairs- they  shall 
twine  aVjiit  my  bed  !'  He  began  to  i 
sliake  his  head  from  side  to  side,  his 
eyes  glaring  like  conU  of  lire,  and  hU  ' 
teeth  gnashing,   What  with  the  excit-  ' 


ed  state  of  my  feelings,  and  the  horrl- 
ble  scents  of  death  which  were  dillused 
about  the  room,  and  to  which  not  the 
strongest  salts  of  ammonia  could  ren- 
der me  insensible,  I  was  obliged  to 
leave.  I  knew  the  last  act  of  the  black 
tragedy  was  closing  that  night !  I  left 
word  with  the  nurse,  that  so  soon  as 
Mr.  Effingstone  should  be  released  from 
his  misery,  she  should  get  into  a  hack- 
ney-coach, and  come  to  my  house. 
<        •        «        •  • 

I  lay  tossing  in  bed  all  night— my 
mind  suff'used  with  the  horrors  of  the 
scene  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  some  idea  above.  Were  I  to  record 
half  what  I  recollect  of  his  ravings,  it 
would  scare  myself  to  read  it ! — I  will 
not  I  Let  them  and  their  memory 
perish  !  I  fancied  myself  lying  side  by 
side  with  the  loathsome  tiling  bearing 
the  name  of  Eflingstone  ;  that  I  could 
not  move  from  him  ;  that  his  head  was 
battering  my  cheeks  and  forehead  ;  I 
was  almost  beside  myself!  I  was  in 
tlie  act  of  uttering  a  prayer  to  the 
Deity,  that  even  in  the  eleventh  hour 
—  the  eleventh  hour — when  a  ringing  of 
the  night-bell  made  me  spring  out  of 
bed.  It  was  as  I  suspected.  The  nurse 
had  come  ;  and  all  was  over.  My  heart 
seemed  to  grow  cold  and  motionless.  I 
dressed  myself,  and  went  into  the 
drawing-room.  On  the  sofa  lay  the 
woman  :  she  had  fainted.  On  recover- 
ing her  senses,  I  asked  her  if  all  was 
over ;  she  nodded  with  an  aff'righted 
expression  !  A  little  wine  and  water 
restored  her  self-possession.  '  When 
did  it  occur?'  I  asked.  'Exactly  as 
tlie  clock  .struck  tliree,'  she  replied. 
'  George,  and  I,  and  Mr.  — — ,  the 
apothecary,  whom  we  had  sent  for  ont 
of  the  next  street,  were  standing  round 
the  bed.  Mr.  Hardy  lay  tossing  his 
head  about  for  nearly  an  hour,  saying 
all  manner  of  horrible  things.  A  few 
minutes  before  three  he  gave  a  loud 
howl,  and  shouted,  'Here,  you  wretches 
— why  do  you  put  the  candles  out — 
here — I'm  dying  !' 

' '  God's  peace  be  with  you,  sir  ! — the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  you  !'  we  groaned, 
like  people  distracted. 

' '  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 — D — n  you  I— D— n 
you  all !— Dying — D— n  me  !  I  won't 
die  ! — I  won't  die  ! — No— No  ! — D — n 
me— I  won't— won't — won't' — he  gasp- 
ed, and  made  a  noise  as  if  he  was 
choked.  We  looked.  Yes,  he  was  gone.' 

He  was  interred  in  an  obscure  dis- 
senting liuryiiig-ground  in  the  neigh- 
boiirliood,  under  the  name  of  Hardy, 
for  his  family  refused  to  recognize  him. 

So  lived— so  died,  'A  Man  about 
Town  ;'  and  so  will  yet  live  and  di(j 
many  another  JIAN  auuut  iQWfj  [ 
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Notwithstanding  the  anxious  care 
with  whicli  tlie  foiegoing  narrative  was 
prejiared  for  tlie  jjublic  eye,  so  tliat  a 
lively  picture  of  the  liorrors  of  vice 
niiglit  be  drawn,  at  the  same  time  that 
a  veil  was  thrown  over  the  more  re- 
volting features,  in  the  particular  in- 
stance— the  Editor  regrets  to  state, 
that  loud  and  angry  complaints  have 
been  made  against  it,  in  one  or  two  re- 
spectable quarters  ;  and  in  otliers,  such 
atrocious  misrepresentations  of  tlie  au- 
thor's design,  accompanied  by  insult- 
ing, nay,  beastly  insinuations,  as  have 
succeeded  in  exciting  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  tliose  who  did  not  read  the 
paper  till  after  they  read  the  cruel 
character  fixed  upon  it.  All  those  with 
whom  the  Editor  has  conversed,  have 
declared  they  read  the  paper  with  feel- 
ings of  unmitigated  grief  and  agony — 
in  the  spirit  aimed  at  by  the  writer. 
The  Editor  states  that  the  sketch  had 
in  its  favour  the  suffrages  of  most  of 
the  leading  prints  in  town  and  coun- 
try, some  of  whom  were  pleased  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  terms  of  such  flat- 
tering eulogy,  as  the  writer  of  the 
Diary  might  consider  extravagant. 
Three  other  such  attacks  were  made 
on  it  by  London  Journals,  as  sink 
their  perpetrators  beneath  the  desert 
of  notice. 

A  word  to  those  who  may  think  its 
statements  exaggerated:  Would  to 
Heaven  that  he  who  suspects  as  much, 
but  once  had  been  beside  the  frightful 
deathbed  of  Eftingstoue  1  Talk  of  ex- 
aggeration 1 — that  '  the  experience  of 
mankind  does  not,  nor  ever  did,  furnish 
such  scenes  !'  Why,  the  Editor  knows 
of  such  a  tale  as,  if  told  might  make  a 
devil  to  leap  with  horror  in  the  tires  I— 
one  that  a  man  might  listen  to  with 
quaking  heart  anil  creeping  Hesh,  and 
prayers  to  God  that  it  might  be  for- 
gotten ! 

The  Editor  knows  well,  that,  despite 
the  small  cavillers  above  spoken  of, 
this  narrative  has  wrought  the  most 
satisfactory  effects  upon  hearts  by 
themselves  thought  irreclaimably  lost ; 
good  evidence  of  which  lies  in  his  es- 
critoii-e,  and  may  be  appended  to  some 
future  edition  of  this  work.  And  he 
knows  further,  that  '  The  Man  about 
Town'  will  continnelong  to  be  a  beacon, 
warning  olf  from  guilt  and  ruin  the 
'simple-hearted,  the  unwary,  the  be- 
guiled.' If  there  were  notliing  else  in 
these  volumes,  the  thought  of  writing 
'The  Man  about  Town'  would  bring 
consolation  to  the  deathbed  of  its 
writer,  as  having  endeavoured  to  render 
lasting  service  to  society. 


CHAP.  XIII.— i5ca</i  at  the  Toilet. 
"Tis  no  use  wlkiiig  to  me,  mother,  I 

tvill  go  to  Mrs.  1'  'h  party  to-night, 

if  1  die  for  it— that's  Hat !    You  know 

as  well  as  I  do,  that  Lieutenant  N  

is  to  be  there,  and  he's  going  to  leave 
town  to-nicu'row— so  up  I  go  to  dress.' 

'Charlotte,  why  will  you  be  so  ob- 
stinate?  You  know  how  poorly  you 

have  been  all  the  week  :  and  Dr   

says,  late  hours  are  the  worst  things  in 
the  world  for  you.' 

'  Pshaw,  mother !  nonsense.' 

'  Be  persuaded,  now,  I  beg  !  Oh,  dear, 
what  a  night  it  is  too— it  pours  with 
rain,  and  blows  a  perfect  hurricane  1 
You'll  catch  cold,  rely  on  it.  Come 
now,  won't  you  keep  we  company  to- 
night ?  Tliat's  a  good  girl !' 

'  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well  for 

that,  for  now  Pll  go  to  Mrs.  P  's  if 

it  rains  cats  and  dogs.  So  up— uj)  I  go  !' 

Such  were  the  words,  and  such  the 

manner,  in  which  Miss  J  expressed 

her  determination  to  act  in  defiance  of 
her  mother's  wishes.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  her  widowed  mother,  and  had, 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  completed  her 
twenty-sixth  year,  with  yet  no  other 
prospect  before  her  than  bleak  single- 
blessedness.  A  weaker,  more  frivol- 
ous, and  conceited  creature  never 
breathed.  Though  her  mother's  cir- 
cumstances were  straitened,  this  young 
woman  contrived,  by  some  means  to 
gratify  her  penchant  for  dress,  and 
gadded  about,  the  most  showily-dress- 
ed person  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Though  far  from  being  pretty-faced,  or 
having  any  pretensions  to  a  good  figure 
— for  slie  stooped  and  was  skinny— she 
yet  believed  herself  handsome  ;  and  by 
a  vulgar  forwardness  of  demeanour, 
especially  when  in  company,  extorted 
such  attentions  as  persuaded  her  that 
others  thought  so. 

For  one  or  two  years  she  had  been 
an  occasional  patient  of  mine.  The  sal- 
lowness  of  her  complexion,  with  other 
symptoms,  evidenced  the  existence  ofa 
liver  complaint ;  and  the  last  visits  I 
had  paid  her,  were  of  frequent  sensa- 
tions of  oppression  and  pain  in  the 
chest,  which  indicated  some  disease  of 
her  heart.  I  saw  enough  to  warrant  me 
in  warning  her  mother  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  her  daugliter's  sudden  death  from 
this  cause,  and  the  peril  to  which  she 
exposed  herself  by  dancing,  late  hours, 

&c.  ;  but  Mrs.  J  's  remonstrances 

•were  thmw  away  upon  her  headstrong 
daughter. 

It  was  striking  eight  by  the  church 
clock  when  Miss  J  lit  her  chamber- 
candle  by  her  mother's,  and  withdrew 
to  her  room  to  dress,  rating  the  ser- 
vant-girl for  not  having  starched  some 
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article  which  she  intended  to  have  worn 
that  evening.  As  lier  toilet  was  ii  la- 
borious business,  it  did  not  occasion 
nuicli  surprise  to  her  niotlier,  who  was 
sittins:  by  the  tire  in  their  jiarhuir, 
reading  some  liook  of  devotion,  that  tlie 
cliurcU  chimes  announced  the  tiist 
quarter  past  nine  o'clock,  without  her 
dau-htei's  making  her  apiieaiance. 
The'noise  she  had  made  in  walking  to 
her  drawers,  dressing-table,  &c.,  liad 
ceased  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  her 
mother  supposed  she  was  engaged  at 
her  glass,  adjusting  her  hair,  and  pre- 
paring her  complexion. 

'  Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make  Char- 
lotte so  careful  about  her  dress  to- 
night!' exclaimed  Mrs.  J  .gazing 

thoughtfully  at  the  fire  ;  '  Oh  !  it  must 
be  because  Lieutenant  N— —  is  to  be 
there.  Well,  I  was  young  myself  once, 
and  it's  excusable  in  Charlotte,  heigho!' 
S:ie  heard  the  wind  howling  so  dismal- 
ly without  that  she  drew  together  the 
coals  of  her  lire,  and  was  laying  down 

the  poker,  when  the  clock  of  church 

struck  the  second  quarter  after  nine. 

'  Why,  what  can  Charlotte  be  doing 
all  this  while?  she  again  inquired. 
She  listened — 'I  have  not  heard  her 
moving  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  !  I'll  call  the  maid  and  ask.'  She 
rang  the  bell,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

'  Betty,  has  iliss  J—  gone  yet?' 

'La,  no,  ma'am,'  replied  the  girl; 
'I  took  up  the  curling-irons  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as  she  had  put 
one  of  her  curls  out ;  and  she  said  she 
should  soon  be  ready.  She's  burst  her 
new  muslin  dress  behind,  and  that  has 
put  her  into  a  way,  ma'am.' 

'Go  np  to  her  room,  Betty,  and  see 
if  she  wants  anything;  and  tell  her  it's 

half-past  nine  o'clock,'  said  Mrs.  J  . 

The  servant  went  up-stairs,  and  knock- 
ed at  the  bedroom  door,  once,  twice, 
thrice,  but  received  no  answer.  There 
was  a  silence,  except  when  the  wind 

shook  tlie  window.    Could  Miss  J  

have  fallen  asleep?  She  knocked  again, 
but  unsuccessfully.  She  became  flus- 
tered ;  and,  opened  the  door,  and  enter- 
ed.   Tiiere  was  Miss  J  sitting  at 

the  glass.  '  Why,  la,  ma'am  1'  com- 
menced Betty,  walking  up  to  her, 
'  here  have  I  been  knocking  for  these 

five  minutes,  and'  Betty  staggered, 

horror-struck,  to  the  bed,  and,  uttering 
a  shriek,  alarmed  Mrs.  J  ,  who  tot- 
tered ui)-:itairs,  almost  palsied  with 
fright.— Miss  J  was  dead  ! 

I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes, 
for  my  house  was  not  more  than  two 
streets  distant.  It  was  a  stormy 
night  in  JIarch  ;  and  the  desolate  as- 
pect of  things  without — the  howling 
of  the  wind,  and  the  pattering  of  the 


rain,  contributed  to  casta  gloom  over 
my  mind,  when  connected  with  the  in- 
teiligeiice  of  the  awful  event  that  had 
suinnioned  ine  out,  which  was  deepen- 
ed into  honor  by  by  the  spectacle  I 
was  doomed  to  witness.    On  reaching 

the  house,  I  found  Mrs.  J  in  liy- 

terics,  surrounded  by  neighbours  who 
had  been  called  in  to  her  assistance.  I 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  deiitli,  and  be- 
held what  I  shall  never  forget.  The 
room  was  occupied  by  a  white-curtain- 
ed bed.  There  was  but  one  window, 
and  before  it  was  a  table,  on  which 
stood  a  looking-glass,  hung  with  white 
drapery  ;  and  articles  of  the  toilet  lay 
scattered  about — pins,  brooches,  curl- 
ing-papers, ribbons,  gloves,  &c.  An 
arm-chair  was  drawn  to  this  table,  and 

in  it  sat  Miss  J  ,  stone  dead.  Her 

head  rested  on  her  right  hand,  her 
elbow  supported  by  the  table  ;  while 
her  left  hung  down  by  her  side,  grasp- 
ing a  pair  of  curling  irons.  ISach  of 
her  wrists  was  encircled  by  a  gilt 
bracelet.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white 
muslin  frock,  with  a  bordering  of 
blonde.  Her  face  was  turned  towards 
the  glass,  which,  by  the  light  of  the 
expiring  candle,  reflected  the  clammy 
lixed  features,  daubed  over  with  rouge 
and  carmine— the  fallen  lower  jaw — 
and  the  eyes  directed  into  the  glass, 
with  a  cold  dull  stare,  that  was  ap- 
palling. On  examining  the  counten- 
ance I  detected  ttie  traces  of  a  smirk  of 
self-complacency,  which  not  even  the 
palsying  touch  of  death  could  obliter- 
ate. The  hair  of  the  corpse,  all  smooth 
and  glossy,  was  curled  with  precision, 
and  the  sallow  neck  was  encircled  with 
glistening  pearls.  The  ghastly  visage 
of  death,  thus  leering  through  the  tin- 
selry  of  fashion— the  'vain  show'  of 
artilicial  joy — was  a  mockery  of  the 
fooleries  of  life  ! 

It  was  a  most  humiliating  and  shock- 
ing spectacle  !  Poor  creature  ;  struck 
dead  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  at  the 
shrine  of  female  vanity  ! — She  must 
have  been  dead  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  when  I  arrived,  for  near- 
ly all  the  animal  heat  had  deserted  the 
body,  which  was  stiffening,  I  attempt- 
ed, but  in  vain,  to  draw  blood  from 
the  arm.  Two  or  three  women  present 
proceeded  to  remove  the  corpse  to  the 
bed,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  out. 
What  .strange  passiveness  1  No  resis- 
tance ottered  to  them  while  straighten- 
ing the  bent  right  arm,  and  binding 
the  jaws  together  with  a  white  riband, 

wliicli  Miss  J  had  destined  for  her 

waist  tliat  evening  1 

On  examination  of  the  body,  we 
.  found  tiiat  death  had  been  occasioned 
by  disease  of  the  heart.  Her  life  might 
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have  been  iirotracted,  for  yeai-s,  had 
she  but  taken  my  advice  and  tliat  of 
lier  niotlier.  1  liuve  seen  many  liun- 
dreds  of  corpses,  us  well  in  tlie  calm 
composure  of  natural  deatl],  as  dis- 
torted by  violence  ;  but  never  liave  I 
seen  so  startling  a  satiie  on  human 
vanity,  so  repulsive,  unsightly,  and 
loathsome  a  spectacle,  as  a  corpse 
dressed  fur  a  ball ! 

CHAP.  XIV.— 3Vie  Turned  Head. 
Hypochondriasis  has  two  faces  —  a 
melancholy  and  a  laughable  one.  The 
former,  though  oftener  seen  in  life, 
does  not  present  itself  so  frequently  to 
the  notice  of  the  medical  practitioner 
as  the  latter  :  though,  in  fact,  the  one 
as  imperatively  calls  for  his  interfer- 
ence as  the  other.    It  may  be  asserted 
tiiat  a  permanently  morbid  mood  of 
mind  indicates  a  disordered  state  of 
some  part  of  the  physical  system  ;  and 
which  of  the  two  forms  of  hypochon- 
dria will  manifest  itself  in  a  particular 
case,  depends  upon  the  mental  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  patient.  Tliose  of  a  phleg- 
matic temperament,  unstirred  by  in- 
termixture with  the  activities  of  life, 
addicted  to  sombrous  trains  of  reflec- 
tion, and,  by  a  kind  of  sympathy,  al- 
ways looking  on  the  gloomy  side  of 
things,  generally  sink  into  the  '  Slough 
of  Despond'— as  old  Bunyan  terms  it— 
from  whence  they  are  seldom  extricat- 
ed.     Religious  enthusiasts  constitute 
Tiy  far  the  largest  portion  of  those  af- 
flicted with  this  species  of  hypochon- 
dria—instance the  wretched  Cowper  ; 
and  such  I  have  never  known  dis- 
abused of   their  dreadful  fantasies. 
Those  of  a  gay  fancy,  ardent  temjiera- 
ment,  and  grotesque  appetencies,  ex- 
hibit the  laughable  aspect  ofhyjiochon- 
ilriasis.    In  such,  you  may  expect  con- 
ceits of  the  most  astounding  absurdity 
that  could  possibly  take  i)ossession  of 
the  topsy-turvied  intellects  of  a  con- 
firmed lunatic  ;  and  persisted  in  with 
a  pertinacity— a  defiance  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary — which  is  as  ludicrous, 
as  provoking.     There  is  preserved  an 
amazing  consistency  in  the  delusion, 
in  spite  of  the  rebuttals  of  sensation. 
When  once  a  crotchet  is  entertained  in 
the  fancy,  the  patient  n  ill  not  let  it 
go  I    It  is  cases  of  this  kind  which 
baflle  the  adroitest  medical  tactician. 
I  have  had  to  deal  with  several  during 
iny  practice,  which,  if  described  faitli- 
fully  on  paper,  would  appear  incredible 
to  a  non-professional  reader.  Such 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  following.  I 
liave  given  it  with  a  detail  which  is 
warranted  by  the  interesting  nature 
of  the  case,  by  the  raiity  of  such  uiir- 
ratives,  and  by  the  peculiar  character 


and  talants  of  the  individual  who  is 
the  patient  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
no  one  would  laugh  more  heartily  over 
it  than  himself— liad  he  not  long  lain 
in  his  grave  ! 

You  could  scarcely  look  on  N  

without  laugliing.  There  was  a  hu- 
morous expression  in  his  ugly  features, 
which  suggested  to  you  tlie  idea  that 
he  was  always  struggling  to  repel  some 
joyous  emotion  or  other,  with  painful 
effort.  There  was  a  light  of  intellect 
in  his  eye,  which  was  full  ;  yon/elt 
when  its  glance  was  settled  on  you — 
and  there  it  remained  concentrated, 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  fea- 
tures :  for  the  ridge  of  eye-bone  im- 
pending over  his  eyes— the  Pitt-like 
nose,  looking  like  a  tinger-and-thumb- 
ful  of  dough  drawn  out  from  the  pliant 
mass,  with  two  ill-formed  holes  in  the 
bulbous  extremity  —  and  his  large 
shapeless  lips— looked  anything  but 
intellectual.  He  was  an  obstinate 
bachelor— and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  attained  distinction  ;  and,  at 
his  introduction  to  the  reader,  was  in 
his  fortieth  year. 

The  complexion  of  his  mind  was 
sombrous  ;  but  played  on  by  a  humor- 
ous fancy,  flinging  its  rays  of  drollery 
over  the  dark  surface.  I  do  believe  he 
considered  it  sinful  to  smile  !  There 
was  a  puckering  up  of  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  and  a  forced  corrugation  of  the 
eyebrows,  the  expression  of  which  was 
set  at  nought  by  the  comicality — the 
drollery— of  the  eyes.  You  saw  Momus 
leering  out  of  every  glance  of  them  ! 
He  said  many  witty  things  in  conversa- 
tion, and  had  a  knack  of  uttering  the 
quaintest  conceits  with  a  whine  of 
compunction,  which  insured  roars  of 
laughter.  As  for  his  own  laugh,  when 
lie  did  laugh,  there  is  no  describing  it — 
sudden,  unexpected  was  it,  like  a  flash 
of  powder.  Is'ot  a  trace  of  merriment 
lingered  on  his  features  an  instant 
after  the  noise  had  ceased.  You  began 
to  doubt  whether  he  had  laughed  at  all, 
and  to  look  about  to  see  where  the 
explosion  came  from.  Except  on  such 
rare  occasions  of  forgetfuloess  on  his 
part,  his  demeanour  was  calm  and 
quiet.  He  loved  to  get  a  man  who 
would  sit  with  him  all  the  evening, 
smoking  and  sipping  wine  in  silence. 
He  could  not  endure  bustle;  and  when 
he  did  fall  foul  of  a  son  of  noi.se,  as 
soon  as  he  had  had  '  a  sample  of  his 
quality,'  he  would  take  his  leave,  say- 
ing, like  a  sick  child,  'I'll  go  !'  and  ho 
was  as  good  as  his  word :  for  all  his 
acquaintance— and  I  among  the  number 
—knew  his  eccentricities,  and  excused 
them. 

Such  was  the  man— as  to  th?  moi-e 
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iminent  points  of  his  character — 
lose  black  servant  presented  himself 
t  >  my  notice  one  morning,  as  I  was 
.standing  on  my  door-steps,  pondering 
.tlie  probabilities  of  wet  or  fine  for  the 
day.    He  spoke  in  such  trepidation, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
conjecture  wliat  was  the  matter.  At 
length,  I  distinguished  something  like 
:  the  words,  '  Oh,  Docta,  docta,  com-a, 
and  see-a  a  Massa  !    Com-a  !   Him  so 
.gashly,  him  so  ill— ver  dam  bad— him 
I  say  so  !    Oh,  lorra-lorra-lorra  1  Come 
:  see-a  a  Massa — him  ver  orrid  1' 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  yon, 
■  yon  sable,  eh  ?  Why  can't  you  tell  me 
i  plainly  what's  the  matter  ?'  said  I,  for 
1  he  seemed  inclined  to  gabble  on  in 
1  tliat  strain  for  some  minutes.  '  What's 
I  the  matter  with  your  master,  sirrah, 
I  eh?  I  inquired. 

'  Oh,  docta  !  docta  !  com-a— Massa 
•  ver  bad  !     Him  say  so  !— Him  head 
1  turned  !   Him  head  turned  !' 
'  Him,  icliat,  sirrah?  said  I. 
'  Him  head  turned,  docta — him  head 
turned,'  replied  the  man. 

'  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is  ;  ah,  yes,'  I 
replied, pointing  to  my  foreliead  in  turn. 

'  Iss,  iss,  docta,  him  massa  head 
turned— him  head  turned  !  Dam  bad  1' 

'  Where  is  Mr.  N  ,  Nanibo,  eh  ?' 

'  Him  lying  all  'long  in  him  bed, 
Massa,  him  dam  bad.  But  him  'tickler 
quiet — him  head  turned.' 

'  Why,  ^*ambo,  what  makes  you  say 
your  master's  head's  turned,  eh  ?  What 
d'ye  mean,  sir  ? 

'  Hinj,  massa,  self  say  so— him  did — 
him  head  turned.  D— m  !'  I  lelt  at  a 
loss  ;  it  was  so  odd  for  a  gentleman  to 
acknowledge  to  his  servant  that  his 
head  wan  turned. 

'  Ah  !  he's  gone  mad,  you  mean,  eh  ? 
Hem  !  Mad — is  it  so  T  said  I,  pointing 
to  my  forehead. 

'  No,  no,  docta — him  head  turned  ! — 
him  head,'  replied  Nambo  ;  and,  raising 
his  hands  to  his  head,  he  seemed  trying 
to  twist  it  round  !  I  could  make  no- 
tliing  of  his  gesticulations,  so  I  told 
liiiii  to  take  word  that  I  should  make 
his  master's  my  first  call.  I  was  on 
terms  of  friendly  familiarity  with  Mr. 
N  ,  and  puzzled  myself  witli  at- 
tempting U)  conjecture  what  new  crot- 
chet he  had  taken  into  his  lialf-addled 
head.  He  had  never  disclosed  symptoms 
of  what  is  understood  by  the  word 
liypochondriasis  ;  but  I  often  thought 
there  was  not  a  likelier  subject  m  tlie 
world  for  it.  I  found  uiyselt  knocking 
at  my  friend's  door,  preparer!  for  some 
specimen  of  amusing  eccentricity — for 
the  thought  never  crossed  my  mind 
tliat  he  might  \>e  ill.  Nambo  answered 
Toy  summons,  and  con<lucled  me  to  liis 


master's  bedroom.  It  was  darkened, 
but  there  was  light  enough  for  me  to 
disceru  that  there  was  nothing  unusual 
in  his  appearance.  The  bed  was  much 
tossed,  as  if  with  the  restlessness  of 
the  recumbent,  and  liis  arras  were 
folded  together  outside  the  counter- 
pane. His  features  wore  an  air  of 
dejection,  and  his  eye  settled  on  me 
with  an  alarmed  expression  from  the 
moment  he  perceived  my  entrauce. 

'  Oh,  dear  doctor  1 — Isn't  this  fright- 
ful ?— Isn't  it  a  dreadful  piece  of  busi- 
ness ?' 

'  Frightful ! — dreadful  business  1'  I 
repeated.  '  What  is  frightful  1  Have 
you  had  an  accident,  eh  ?' 

'  Ah,  ah  1 — you  may  well  ask  that  I' 
he  replied  ;  adding,  '  it  took  place  this 
morning— about  two  hours  ago  !' 

'  You  speak  in  parables,  Mr.  N  ! 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?' 

'  About  two  hours  ago— yes,'  he 
muttered.  '  Doctor,  do  tell  me  truly, 
for  tlie  curiosity  of  the  thing — what  did 
you  think  of  me  on  lirst  entering  the 
room,  eh  ?— Feel  inclined  to  laugh,  or 
be  shocked— which  ?' 

'  Mr.  N  ,  I  have  no  time  for 

trifling,  as  I  am  busy  to-day.  Do  be  a 
little  more  explicit !  Why  have  you  sent 
for  me  ?  What  is  the  matter  witli  you  7' 

'Why,  God  bless  me,  doctor!'  he 
replied,  with  an  air  of  angry  surprise 
in  his  manner,  '  I  think  it's  you  wlio  are 
trifling  !  Have  you  lost  your  eyesight 
tliis  morning?  Do  you  pretend  to  say 
tliat  you  do  not  see  I  have  undergcme 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  altera- 
tions in  appearance  that  the  body  of 
man  is  capable  of— such  as  never  was 
heard  or  read  of  before?' 

'  Once  more,  Mr.  N  ,'  I  repeated, 

'  be  so  good  as  to  be  explicit.  What 
are  you  raving  about  ?' 

'  Raving  !  I  tliink  it's  you  who  are 
raving,  doctor  !'  he  answered  ;  '  or  you 
must  wish  to  insult  me  !  Do  you  pre- 
tend to  tell  me  you  do  not  see  tiiat  my 
head  is  turned  f  and  he  looked  me  iu 
tlie  face  sternly. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Upon  my  honour, 

N  ,  I've  been  suspecting  as  much 

for  this  last  live  or  ten  minutes  1  I 
don't  tliink  a  patient  ever  described  his 
disease  more  accurately  before  1' 

'  Don't  mock  me.  Doctor  ,'  re- 
plied N  .     'I  can't  bear  it  1  It's 

enough  for  nie  to  endure  the  horrid 
sensations  I  do  !' 

'  Mr.  N  ,  what  do  you'  

'Why,   confound  it.   Doctor   I 

you'll  drive  me  mad  !  Can't  you  see 
that  the  back  of  my  head  is  in  front, 
and  my  face  looking  backwards.  Hor- 
rible !'    I  burst  into  laugliter. 

'Doctor  ,  it's  time  for  you  and 
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me  to  part,'  said  lie,  turning  liis  face 
fiom  nie.  'I'll  let  ynu  know  tliat  I'll 
stand  ydur  nonsense  no  longer  !  I  call- 
ed yon  in  to  yive  nie  yoiu-  advice,  not 
to  sit  grinning  like  a  baljoon  by  my  bed- 
side !    Once  more,  Doctor  ,  arc  you 

disposed  to  be  rational?  If  you  are 
not,  niy  man  shall  sliow  you  to  tlie 
door  the  moment  you  please.'  He  said 
this  in  s\ich  asobertoneof  indignalicju, 
that  I  saw  he  was  jji  epared  to  carry  liis 
threat  into  execution.  I  determined 
to  humour  him  a  little,  suspecting 
some  temporary  suspension  of  his  sani- 
ty— not  madneas — but  some  extraordin- 
ary hallucination.  To  adopt  an  ex- 
pression which  I  have  heard  liim  use — 
'I  saw  what  o'clock  it  was,  and  set  my 
watcli  to  the  time.' 

'  Oh— well !— Isee  how  mattersstand! 
I  did  observe  the  extraordinary  posture 
of  all'airs  you  comiilain  of  immediately 
I  entered  the  room,  but  supposed  you 
were  joking  with  me,  and  twisting 
your  head  round  in  that  odd  way  to 
hoax  nie  ;  so  I  resolved  to  wait  and  see 
which  of  us  could  play  our  parts  in  the 
farce  longest  I     Why,  how's  all  this, 

Jlr.  N  !    Is  it  really  the  case?— 

Are  you— in— in  earnest- in  having 
your  head  turned?' 

'In  earnest,  doctor!'  replied  Mr. 

N  .    '  Why,  do  you  suppose  tliis 

happened  by  my  own  will?— Absurd  1' 

'  Oh  !  no- assuredly  not— it  is  a  plie- 
iiomenon— not  unfrequently  attending 
on  the  nightmare,'  I  answered. 

'  Poh,  doctor  !  —  Non.sense  !  —  You 
must  think  me  a  child,  to  try  to  mis- 
lead me  with  such  stuff  as  that !  -I  am 
in  as  sober  possession  of  my  senses  as 
ever  I  was  ;  and  I  assure  yon,  that  my 
head  is  turned — literally  so.' 

'  Well  I — So  I  see  ! — It  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary case- a  very  unusual  one  ; 
hut  I  don't  despair  of  bringing  all 
things  round  again  I  Pray,  tell  me 
liow  this  alllicting  accident  happened 
to  yon  ?' 

'  Certainly,'  said  he.  '  Last  night, 
or  this  moruing,  I  dreamed  I  had  got  to 
the  West  Indies— to  Barbadoes — an 
island  where  I  have  a  little  estate,  left 

me  by  uncle  C  ;  and  that,  a  few 

moments  after  I  had  entered  tlie  plan- 
tation, to  see  the  slaves  at  work,  there 
came  a  hurricane,  a  more  tremendous 
one  than  ever  was  known  in  those 
parts— trees— canes  —  huts  —  all  were 
swejit  before  it  I  Even  the  ground  on 
which  we  stood  seemed  whiiled  away 
Leueath  us  I  I  turned  my  head  to  look 
at  the  direction  in  which  things  were 
going,  when,  in  the  act  of  turning,  the 
blast  caught  my  head,  and  blew  it  com- 
pletely round  on  my  slioulders,  till  my 
face  looked  directly  behind  me— over 


my  back  !  In  vain  did  I  almost  wrench 
my  head  off  my  slioulders,  in  attempt- 
ing t(j  twist  it  round  again  ;  and  with 
h(in-or,  I  awoke— and  lnuiid  the  fright- 
ful reality  of  my  situation  !  Oh,  gra- 
cious Heaven  !'  ciuilinued  Mr.  N  , 

looking  upwards,  '  what  have  I  done  to 
desei  ve  such  a  horrible  visitaliou  as 
this  !' 

Humph  1  it  is  clear  what  is  the  mat- 
ter Acre,  thought  I  ;  so,  assuming  an 
air  of  professional  gravity,  I  felt  his 
pulse,  begged  him  to  let  me  see  his 
tongue,  made  many  inquiries  about  his 
health,  and  proceeded  to  subject  all 
pjarts  of  his  neck  to  a  rigorous  exaiidna- 
tion  ;  before,  behind,  on  eacli  side,  over 
every  elevation  and  depression  did  my 
fingers  pass  ;  he  all  the  while  cursing 
his  evil  stars,  and  wondering  how  it 
was  that  he  had  n<jt  been  killed  by  the 
'dislocation!'  This  farce  over,  I  con- 
tinued silent  for  some  moments,  scarce- 
ly able  to  control  my  inclination  to 
burst  into  laugliter,  as  if  pondeiingthe 
possibility  of  being  able  to  devise  some 
means  of  cure. 

'Ah,  tliank  God  !— said  I  abruptly— 
'I  have  it,  I  have  it.'  

'What !— eh?-what  is  it?' 

'I've  thought  of  a  remedy,  which,  if 
— if  anything  in  the  world  can  bring  it 
about,  will  bring  back  your  head  to  its 
former  position.' 

'  Oh,  God  be  praised  1 — dear  doctor  ! 
—if  you  do  but  succeed,  I  shall  con- 
sider a  thousand  ixuuuls  but  the  earn- 
est of  wdiat  I  luill  do  to  evince  my  gra- 
titude !'  he  exclaimed. 

'  But  I  am  not  certain  we  shall  suc- 
ceed,' said  I.  '  We  will  give  the  medi- 
cine a  twenty-four  hours'  trial ;  during 
which  time  you  must  be  in  repose,  and 
consent  to  lie  in  darkness.  Will  you 
abide  by  my  directions  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes— yes  !— deai-  doctor  !  What 
18  the  remedy  ?  Tell  me  the  name  of 
my  ransomer.  I'll  never  divulge  it — 
never  !' 

'That  is  not  consistent  with  my 

plans,  Mr.  N  ,'  I  replied  ;  '  but,  if 

successful— of  wliicli  I  own  I  have  veri/ 
.sanguine  exi)ectations— I  pledge  my 
honour  to  reveal  tlie  secret  to  you.' 

'  Well— but- you'll  explain  the  na- 
ture of  its  operaticin— eh  ?  is  it  internal 
—  extei  nal— what  ?'  The  remedy  wdll 
be  of  both  forms  :  the  latter  the  imme- 
diate agent  of  his  recovery  ;  the  former, 
preparatory— predisposing.  I  may  tell 
t!ie  reader  what  my  physic  was  to  be  : 
three  bread-pills  (the  ovdinary  placebo 
in  such  cases)  every  hour  ;  a  laudanum 
di-aughtin  the  evening,  and  a  bread- 
and- water  poultice  for  his  neck,  with 
whicli  it  was  to  he  environed  till  the 
parts  were  sufficiently  moUijled  to  ad- 
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rtnit  of  the  neck  being  twisted  back 
lagain  into  its  former  position  ! — and, 
to  iiisnre  its  permanency,  he  was  to 
wear  a  band  of  strengthening  plaster 
fur  a  week  !  !   This  was  tlie  bright  de- 
vice, struck  out  by  me— all  at  a  heat  ; 
and  whicli,  explained  to  the  poor  vic- 
tim,  with   tlie   utmost  solemnity  of 
manner— all  the  wise  winks  and  know- 
ing nods,  and  hesitating  '  hems'  and 
• '  ha's'  of  professional  usage— sufficed 
:  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  as  to  tlie 
■result.    I  shared  the  most  confident 
:  expectations  of  success.      A  sound 
1  night's  rest — hourly   pill-taking — and 
I  the  saturating  sensation  about  his  neck, 
I  believed  would  bring  liira,  or  rather 

■  his  head  round  ;  and,  in  the  anticipa- 

•  tion  of  seeing  him  disabused  of  the  iio- 

•  tion  he  had  taken  into  his  head,  1  pro- 

■  raised  to  see  him  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  took  my  departure.  Af- 
ter quitting  the  house,  I  coukl  not  help 
laughing  at  the  recollection  of  the 
scene  I  had  witnessed  ;  and  a  Mrs.  M— , 
■who  happened  to  be  passing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  observed 
my  risibility— took  occasion  to  spread 
a  rumour,  that  1  was  in  the  habit  of 
'  making  myself  merry  at  the  expense 
of  my  patients  !' 

I  foresaw,  that  should  this  'crick  in 
the  neck'  prove  permanent,  I  stood  a 
cliance  of  listening  to  innumerable  con- 
ceits of  the  most  wliimsical  kiiiil  inia- 

pinable — for  I  knew  N  's  turn  to 

humour.  It  was  inconceivable  to  me 
how  such  a  delusion  could  bear  the 
binsh  of  daylight,  resist  the  evidences 
of  his  senses,  and  the  simultaneous  as- 
surances of  all  who  beheld  him.  I  can- 
not help  acknowledging,  that  at  tlie 
bedside  of  my  next  patient,  who  was 
within  two  or  three  hours  of  her  end, 
the  absurdity  of  the  '  turned  head'  no- 
tion glared  in  such  ludicrous  extremes 
before  me,  that  I  was  near  bursting  a 
blood-vessel  with  endeavours  to  sup- 
pre.ss  a  peal  of  laughter  ! 

About  eleven  o'clock  next  morning, 

I  paid  N  a  second  visit.    The  d<ior 

was  opened  by  Xanibo  ;  by  whose  de- 
nieanour  I  saw  that  something  extraor- 
dinary awaited  ine.  His  sable  features, 
and  dancing  white  eyeballs,  showed 
that  lie  was  nearly  bursting  with 
laughter.  '  He-he— he  !'  he  chuckled, 
'  him  Jla-ssa  head  turned  !— Him  back 
in  front  !  Him  waddle  !— he— he— he  !' 
—and  hejerked  his  jacketand  pointing 
to  tt'iH  breeches,  in  a  way  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. On  ent'-ring  the  room,  where 

 >  with  one  of  his  stuuking  friends 

were  Bitting  at  breakfast,  I  encounter. 
ed  a  si^ectacle  which  nearly  made  me 
expire  with  lauijhter.  Two  penllemeu 
«at  oppos.te  eacii  other  at  the  bieak- 


fast  table  ;  the  one  with  his  face  to  mo 

was  Mr.  M  ;  and  N  sat  with  his 

back  towards  tlie  door  I  entered.  A 
glance  at  the  former  sufficed  to  show 
me  that  he  was  sitting  in  tortures  of 
suppressed  risibility.  He  was  quite 
red  in  the  face— his  features  were  swol- 
len—and his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  as 
tliongli  through  fear  of  encountering 
tlie  ludicrous  figure  of  his  friend.  They 
were  averted  from  the  fire  to  welcome 
my  entrance— and  redirected  thitlier 
with  such  a  comical  air  of  seriousness 
—as,  added  to  the  preposterous  fashion 

after  which  N  had  chosen  to  dress 

himself,  overcame  me.  The  thing  was 
irresistible  ;  and  my  utterance  of  that 
choking  sound,  which  indicates  the 
must  strenuous  efforts  to  supjiress 
one's  risible  emoticms,  was  the  signal 
for  each  of  ns  bursting  into  a  loud 
shout  of  laughter.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  bit  my  nmler  lip,  and  that  my  eyes 
strained  till  the  sparks  flashed  fiom 
tliem,  in  the  futile  attempt  to  cease 
laughing  ;  for  liefore  me  sat  the  excit- 
ing cause  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  N  , 

his  head  supported  by  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand,  with  his  elbow  propped 
against  the  side  of  the  arm-chair.  The 
knot  of  his  neckercliief  was  tied  with 
precision, — but  at  the  nape  of  his 
neck  ;  liiscoat  and  waistcoat  were  but- 
toned down  his  back  ;  and  his  trousers 
to  match  the  novel  fashion,  buttoned 
behind,  and  the  liinder  parts  of  them 
bulged  out  ridiculously  in  front  !  Only 
to  look  at  the  coat-collar  fitting  under 
the  chin,  like  a  military  stock— the 
four  tail  buttons  of  brass  glistening  be- 
fore, and  the  front.  )iarts  of  tlie  coat 
buttoned  over  his  back — the  compul- 
sory handiwork  of  poor  Nambu  ! 

N  ,  astounded  at  our  shouts  of 

laughter — for  we  found  it  impossible  to 
stop — rose  up  in  his  chair,  and,  almost 
inarticulate  with  fury,  demanded  what 
we  meant  by  such  extraordinary  beha- 
viour. This  fury  was  all  lost  on  me  ; 
I  could  only  ]ioint,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
laughter,  to  his  novel  mode  of  dress,  as 
my  apology.  He  stamped  his  foot,  ut- 
tered imjirecatioiis  against  us ;  and 
ringing  his  bell,  ordered  the  servant  to 
show  us  both  to  the  door.  The  most 
violent  emotions,  must,  in  time,  expend 
their  violence,  tliough  in  the  presence 
of  the  same  cause  ;  and  so  it  was  with 

Jlr.  M  and  myself.    On  seeing  how 

seriously  afl'roi.ted  N  was,  we  sat 

down,  and  I  entered  into  examination, 
my  frame  aching  with  the  prolonged 
fits  of  laughter. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  re- 
cital of  one  of  the  drollest  convoi>a- 

tions  in  which  I  ever  bore  jiart.  N  's 

tcm^'cr  viU!>  boured  for  buiuu  time,  tie 
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declared  that  my  pliysic  was  all  a  piece 
of  quakery ;  and  the  '  lilthy  pudding 
round  his  neck,'  the  absiirdest  farce  he 
ever  heard  of  :  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
make  Nambo  eat  it,  for  the  pains  he 
had  taken  in  making  it  and  fasteningit 
on — poor  fellow  1 

Presently  he  lapsed  into  a  reflective 
mood.  He  protested  that  the  laws  of 
locomotion  were  inexplicable  to  him — 
a  practical  paradox  ;  that  liis  volitions 
as  to  progressive  and  retrogressive  mo- 
tion neutralised  each  other ;  and  the 
necessary  result  was  the  cursed  cir- 
cumgyratory  motion— like  that  of  a  hen 
that  had  lost  one  of  its  wings!  That 
henceforward  he  should  be  compelled 
to  crawl,  crab-like,  through  life,  all 
ways  at  once,  and  none  in  particular. 
He  could  not  conceive,  he  said,  which 
was  the  nearest  way  from  one  given 
point  to  another;  that  all  his  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions  were  disordered. 
His  situation,  he  said,  was  an  admira- 
ble commentary  on  the  words  of  St. 
Paul—'  But  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members  warring  against  the  law  of  niy 
mind.'  He  could  not  conceive  how  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  neck  could 
carry  and  return  the  blood,  after  being 
so  twisted  ;  or  '  how  the  windpipe  went 
on'  affording  a  free  course  to  the  air 
through  its  distorted  passage.  In  short, 
he  said,  he  was  a  walking  lie  ! 

Curious  to  ascertain  tlie  consistency 
of  this  anomalous  state  of  feeling,  I  en- 
deavoured to  bring  liis  delusion  to  the 
test  of  sensation,  by  placing  one  hand 
on  his  nose,  and  the  olher  on  his  breast, 
and  asking  him  wliich  was  which,  and 
whether  botli  did  not  lie  in  the  same 
direction.  He  wislied  to  know  why  I 
persisted  in  making  myself  merry  at 
his  expense  !  I  repeated  the  question, 
keeping  my  hands  in  the  same  ])osi- 
tion  ;  but  he  jmslied  them  ofl",  and  ask- 
ed me  if  I  was  not  ashamed  to  keep  his 
head  looking  over  his  shoulder  in  that 
way  ;  accompanying  tlie  words  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  and  a  sigh,  as  if  it 
had  been  twisted  round  into  the  wrong 
direction.  'Ah!'  he  exclaimed,  'if 
this  unnatural  state  of  affairs  should 
prove  permanent— hem  !— I'll  put  an 
end  to  the  chapter  !  He,  he,  he  !'  he 
continued,  bursting  into  one  of  those 
short  laughs,  which  I  have  before  at- 
tempted to  describe.  'He,  he,  he  1— 
how  very  odd  1'  We  both  asked  him 
what  he  meant,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  Are,  in  a  melancholy  mood, 

'  He,  he,  he  1— exquisitely  odd  !'  he 
continued.  '  He,  he,  he  !'  After  re- 
peated inquiries,  he  disclosed  the  occa- 
sion of  his  cachinnations. 

'  I've  just  been  thinking,'  said  he, 
' guppose— he,  he,  he  1— suppose  it  were 


to  come  to  pass  that  I  should  be  hanged 
— he,  he,  he  !— God  forbid,  but,  suppose 
I  should,  how  old  Ketch  would  be  puz- 
zled I— My  face  looking  one  way,  and 
iny  tied  hands  and  arms  poking  ano- 
ther! How  the  crowd  would  stare  I 
He,  he,  he  !  And  suppose  I  were  to  be 
whipped  —  how  I  could  snperintend 
operation  1  And  how  the  devil  am  I  to 
ride  on  horseback,  eh?  with  my  face  to 

the  tail,  or  to  the  mane?   What  is 

to  become  of  me?  I  am  shut  out  from 
society  !  I  am  something  else  than  a 
mere  turncoat !' 

'  You  have  only  to  walk  circumspect- 
ly,' said  M  ,  'and  as  for  fcacA-biters 

— hem  !' 

'  That's  odd— very— but  impertinent,' 
replied  the  hypochondria. 

'  Come,  N  ,  don't  look  so  steadily 

on  the  dark  side  of  things,'  said  I. 

'The  darfc  side  of  things?  he  inquir- 
ed ;'  I  think  it  is  the  back-side  of  things 
I  am  compelled  to  look  at !' 

'  Look  forward  to  better  days,'  said  I. 

'  Look  forward,  again  !  What  non- 
sense !'  he  replied,  'impossible!  How 
can  I  lookforwardt  My  life  will  hence- 
forth be  spent  in  wretched  retrospec- 
tions !'  and  he  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  conceit.  Having  occasion  to  use 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  he  reached 
his  hand  behind  as  usual,  and  was  con- 
fused to  find  that  the  unusual  position 
of  his  coat-)iocket  required  that  be 
should  take  it  from  before !  This  I 
should  have  conceived  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  bis  delusion  ;  but  I  was  mis- 
taken. 

'  Ah  !  it  will  take  some  time  to  recon- 
cile me  to  this  new  order  of  things  ; 
but  practice  makes  perfect,  you  know  !' 
It  was  amazing  to  me  that  his  sensa- 
tions, so  contradictory  to  the  crochet 
he  had  taken  into  his  head,  did  not 
convince  him  of  his  error,  when  com- 
pelled to  act  in  obedience  to  long-ac- 
customed imjiulses.  As,  on  my  rising 
to  go,  he  started  from  his  chair,  shook 
my  hands,  and  accompanied  me  to  the 
door,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

'  Well,  now  !  What  do  you  think  of 
that?'  said  I  triumphantly. 

'Ah,  ah!'  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
'  but  you  little  know  the  effort  it  cost 
me  1' 

•        «        •        •  • 

He  did  not  persevere  long  in  the  ab- 
surd way  of  putting  on  his  clothes 
which  I  have  described  ;  but  after  he 
had  discontinued  it,  he  alleged  his  opi- 
nion to  be,  that  the  front  of  his  clothes 
ought  to  be  with  his  face  !  I  might  re- 
late many  similar  absurdities,  but  suf- 
licient  has  been  said  to  give  the  reader 
a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  such  de- 
lusions.    My  subsequent  interviews 
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•with  him,  while  uiuler  this  unprece- 
dented lialluciimtion,  were  similar  to 
the  two  I  have  attemptetl  to  ilescrlbe. 
The  lit  lasted  near  a  month.  At  len^'th 
I  happened  luckily  to  recollect  a  de- 
vice successfully  resorted  to  by  an  old 
English  physician,  in  the  case  of  a 
royal  hypochondriac  abroad,  who  fan- 
cied that  his  nose  had  swelled  into 
greater  dimensions  than  those  of  liis 
body  beside  ;  and  resolved  to  adopt  a 

similar  method  of  cure  with  N  . 

Electricity  was  to  be  the  wonder-work- 
ing talisman  !  I  lectured  him  out  of 
all  opposition,  and  got  him  to  fix  an 
evening  for  the  exorcisation  of  the  evil 
spirit  which  had  taken  possession  of 
him. 

'Let  the  reader  fancy,  then,  N  's 

sitting-room,  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  illuminated  with  a  cheer- 
ful tire,  and  four  mould  candles ;  the 
electrifying  machine  disposed  for  ac- 
tion ;  ilr.  S  of  Hospital,  Dr. 

 ,  and  myself,  all  standing  round  it, 

adjusting  the  jars,  chains,  <fcc.  ;  and 
Nambo  engaged  in  laying  bare  his 
master's  neck,  X   eyeing  our  mo- 
tions with  trepidation.  I  had  difficul- 
ty in  getting  his  consent  to  one  pre- 
liminary—the bandaging  of  his  eyes.  I 
succeeded  at  last  in  persuading  him  to 
undergo  the  operation  blindfolded,  by 
assuring  him  that  it  was  essential  to 
ancce.ss  ;  for  that,  if  he  was  allowed  to 
see  the  application  of  the  conductor  to 
the  spot  requisite,  he  mi^jht  occasion 
its  apposition  to  a  wrong  place  !  The 
real  reason  will  be  seen  presently  ;  the 
great  manoeuvre  could  not  have  been 
practised  but  on  such  terms  ;  for  liow 
could  I  give  his  head  a  sudden  twist 

round,  and  S  give  him  a  stroke  on 

the  crown  of  the  head  at  the  instant  of 
his  receiving  the  shock,  if  he  saw  what 
we  were  about?  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  we  prevailed  on  liim  to  sit 
with  his  arms  pinioned,  so  that  he  was 
completely  at  our  mercy.  At  length, 
Nambo  being  turned  out,  and  the  doors 
locked— lest,  seeing  the  trick,  he  miglit 
disclose  it  to  hi.s  master— we  commenc- 
ed ojierations.  S  worked  the  ma- 
chine-round, and  round,  whizzing— 
sparkling— crackling— till  the  jar  was 
mcJerately  char-ed  ;  it  was  then  con- 
veyed U>  N'  's  neck.  Dr.  using 

the  conductor.    X  ,  on  receiving  a 

smart  shock,  started  out  of  his  chair, 
and  I  had  not  time  to  give  him  the  twist 
I  had  intended.  Afler  a  few  moments 
he  protested  that  he  felt  '  something 
loosened'  about  his  neck,  and  was  in- 
duced to  submit  to  another  shock, 
atroiiger  than  the  former.  The  instant 
the  rod  was  applied  to  his  neck,  I  gave 
tliC  head  a  »udaeu  wreucU  toiViiids  the 


I  loft  shoulder ;  S         striking  him,  at 

the  same  moment,  a  blow  on  tho 
crown.    Poor  N  ! 

'  Thank  God  1'  we  all  exclaimed. 

'I — i— s  it  all  over?'  stammered 

N  ,  confounded  with  the  etl'ects  of 

the  threefold  remedy  we  had  adopted. 

'  Yes— thank  Goil,  we  have  brought 
your  head  round  again,  and  your  face 
looks  forward  as  heretofore  !'  said  I. 

'Oh,  remove  the  bandage!  Let  my 
own  eyesight  behold  it  1— Bring  me  a 
glass  !' 

'  As  soon  as  the  bandages  have  been 
applied  to  your  neck,  Mr.  N  .' 

'  What,  eh— a  secojid pudding,  eh?" 

'No,  merely  a  band  of  diachylum 
plaster,  to  prevent  the  contraction  of 
the  skin,'  said  I.  As  soon  as  that  was 
done,  we  removed  the  handkerchiefs 
from  his  eyes  and  arms. 

'Oh,  my  God,  how  delightful !"  he 
exclaimed,  walking  up  to  the  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece. — 'Ecstasy  1  All 
really  right  again' — 

'  My  dear  N  ,  do  not  work  your 

neck  about  in  that  way,  or  tlie  most 
serious  disarrangement  of  the — the 
parts,'  said  I — 

'Oh!  it's  so,  is  it?  Then  I'd  bettor 
get  into  bed,  and  you'll  call  in  the 
morning.' 

I  did,  and  found  him  in  bed.  '  Well, 
how  does  all  go  on  this  morning?'  I  in- 
quired. 

'  Pi  etty  well— middling,'  be  replied, 
'  Do  you  know,  doctor,  I've  been  think- 
ing about  it  all  night  long— and  I 
strongly  suspect— hem— hem'— he  con- 
tinueil. 

'  WliatV  I  inquired,  sheepishly. 

'  Why,  tliat  it  was  niy  brains  only 
that  were  turned— and  that — that — 
most  ridiculous  piece  of  business' — 

'  Why,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  N  '  *  *  • 

— and  he  was  so  ashamed  about  it  that 
he  set  off  for  the  country  immediately  ; 
and,  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
endeavoured  to  forget  ever  having 
dreamed  that  his  head  was  turned. 

One  of  the  papers  asserts  that  the 
foregoing  is  '  imre  fiction.'  I  like  the 
modesty  and  caution  of  this  ;  especially 
when  I  know  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  the  assertor  to  know  anything 
about  the  matter.  But  mark  his  rea- 
soning : — 

'The  conceit  is  droll  and  witty 
enough,'  he  says,  '  but  is  too  much  su 
for  truth  !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
conni.ilciU  delusion— in  such  a  huvwr- 
oiiH  subject  ?' 

I  leave  tills  argumentative  chokepear 
for  a  child  to  nibble  at  :  medical  men 
know  better.  Hamnel  or  Oliiules  Wcs- 
ley  (surviving  rcmtivus  of  Juim  Wcs- 
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ley)  fancied  l)iniself  a  teapot  ;  and 
stuck  to  the  notion  for  some  time!  I 
know  one  whom  he  told  of  his  '  misfor- 
tune,.' 

A  medical  man  in  Lincolnshire,  a 
few  y<'ars  ago,  jiersuadeii  himself  into 
tlie  notion  that  lie  liad  been  transform- 
ed into  a  OUEATCOAT !  No  one  now 
laughs  at  the  tiling  more  heartily  than 
himself;  at  the  same  time  protestint; 
that  his  delusion  was  coniplele  at  the 
time  !  I  have  heanl  that  tlie  late  Mr. 
Nollekens  fancied  he  had  sunk  into  a 
pair  (if  n hoe n ;  and  would  ask  people,  if 
they  '  put  him  on,'  to  keep  out  of  the 
tDct  as  much  as  possible  ! 

Tlie  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  ar- 
ticled had  the  care  of  the  workliouse  ; 
and  I  saw  there  a  woman  wlio  told  me 
she  was  dead,  and  had  been  so  for 
weeks.  She  was  taking  tea,  wlien  slie 
told  me  of  the  fact.  'Well,  I  think 
yours  is  a  coml'ortable  sort  of  deatli,' 
said  I  ;  but  she  replied,  '  It  was  Satan 
that  had  entered  into  her  body  the  mo- 
ment her  own  soul  had  left  it,  and 
plagued  lier  with  eating,  drinking, 
talking,  and  living,  without  any  of  the 
pleasure  of  true  life  I'  The  woman  was 
a  Boman  Catholic;  and  said  she  was 
sutl'ering  the  pains  of  purgatory  for  a 
wicked  life. 

A  metaphysical  gentleman— once  a 
member  of  Parliament  —  not  many 
years  ago  imagined  himself  a  spiKrr. 
He  .said  he  had  the  power  of  jiervading 
matter,  and  knew  the  secret  cause  of  its 
cohesion,  having  seen  and  known  it 
while  ojierating.  He  said  he  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  'quoniodo,'  as  he 
called  it,  of  the  presence  and  operation 
of  gravity.  He  was  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena,  and  made  an 
answer  in  a  tissue  of  met:(pliysic  rig- 
marole, unintelligible  to  any  one  that 
heard  liini.  He  said,  that  lie  had  the 
power  of  diffusing  liimself  over  tlie 
centre  of  our  globe,  and  intei  fiising  his 
influence  througliout  the  congeiies  of 
matter,  till  tlie  earth  swelled  to  a 
thousand  times  its  jiresent  dimensions 
— that  all  spirits  had  tlie  same  power  1 

'Why,  mercy  on  us  1     Mr.  ,' 

said  Sir  ,  with  alarm,  'we're  not 

mfe,  then  !  Perhaps  tlie  world  is 
xwcLling  under  us  now  I  What  is  to 
become  of  us  ?' 

'  Spirit  is  benevolent  and  wise  ;  so 
you  are  .safe  1'  replied  the  hypochon- 
driac. 'You  might  cut  your  son's 
throat — but  you  don't  1'  During  tlie 
same  interview,  he  told  his  medical  man 
that  'tlie  soul  of  Kant'  wandered 
'tlirougli  the  univeise  :'  and  once  dif- 
fused itself  so  extensively,  as  to  render 
its  re-coinpren8ion  difficult  I  '  If  yoa 
ouly  knew  Iwu;,  yon  could  compress 


me  into  a  compass  less  than  that  of  a 
needle  point,"  said  he. 

If  the  veracity  of  this  instance  should 
be  questioned,  it  is  possible  that  the 
ci-d8Ka»(<  hypochondriac  himself  might 
step  for  a  moment  from  his  elejiant 
])rivacy,  '  where  thought  and  imagina- 
tion dwell  '  gloriously  supreme,'  and 
attest  t)ie  truth  of  what  I  am  relating. 
I  have  given  the  few  amusing  instances 
above,  out  of  a  store  of  many  similar 
ones  ;  and  if  you  are  still  a  doubter, 
ask  the  most  exiiericnced  medical  friend 
you  have,  whether,  in  the  above,  you 
are  required  to  put  faith  in  improba- 
bilities and  figments. 


CHAP.  -SN. -The  wife. 
Monday  Evening,  July  25,  18 — . — 
Well  !  tlie  poor  martyr  has  at  last  been 
released  from  her  sufferings,  and  her 
remains  lie  hid  in  the  grave.  Yes, 

sweet,  abused,  forgiving  Jlrs.  T  ! 

I  this  morning  attended  your  funeral, 
and  let  fall  tears  of  regret !  Shall  I  tell 
your  sad  story  in  one  word  or  two  ?  The 
blow  that  broke  your  heart  was  struck 

by  YOUR  HUSBAND  ! 

Let  not  the  feelings  of  outraged  hu- 
manity piompt  me  to  '  set  down  aught 
in  nialace.'  Jlay  I  be  dispassionately 
enough  disposed  to  say  but  the  half, 
nay,  even  the  hundredth  part  only,  of 
what  I  know,  and  my  conscience  will 
stand  acquitted  !  Let  not  him  who 
shall  read  these  pages  anticipate  any- 
thing of  romance  in  what  follows.  It 
is  all  about  a  poor  heart-broken  wife  ; 
and  such  an  object  is  too  often  met 
with  in  all  classes  of  society,  to  attract 
anything  of  public  notice.  The  ensu- 
ing narrative  will  not  be  found  an  or- 
dinary case.  It  is  fraught  with  circum- 
stances of  such  aggravation,  and  exhi- 
bits such  a  moving  picture  of  the 
unrepining  fortitude  of  woman,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  give  it  at  some  length. 
Its  accuracy  may  be  relied  upon,  for  I 
succeeded  in  wringing  it  from  the  lips 
of  the  sufferer  herself.  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  give  it  in  my  own  way  ;  al- 
though at  the  risk  of  its  being  divested 
of  much  of  that  touching  Jiai  iicrc  which 
characterised  its  utterance.  I  shall 
conclude  with  extracting  some  portions 
of  my  notes  of  visits  made  in  a  profes- 
sional capacity. 

Miss  Jane  C  had  as  numerous  a 

retinue  of  suitors  as  a  pretty  person's 
well-known  sweetness  of  disjiosition, 
considerable  acconiiilishments,  and 
£10,000  in  the  funds,  could  not  fail  of 
procuring  to  their  jiossessor.  She  was 
an  orjihan,  and  was  left  absolute  mis- 
tress of  her  property  on  attaining  her 
twenty-first  j-car.  All  the  meuiljcis  <A 
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her  family  Imcked  tlie  pretensions  of 
the  curate  ol  tlie  parisli— a  young  man 
of  respectability  of  character  and  fami- 
ly, with  a  snug  stipend,  and  fair  pro- 
spects of  prefei'ineut.  His  person  and 
manners  were  engaging  ;  and  he  conld 
not  conceal  his  inclination  to  fling  them 

at  Miss  C  's  feet.    All  who  knew 

the  parties,  said  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent match,  and  a  happy  couple  they 
would  make.  Miss  C— —  could  not 
look  at  the  curate  with  indifl'erence — if 
any  inference  might  be  drawn  from  the 
flushing  of  her  features  at  church, 
whenever  the  eyes  of  the  clergyman 
glanced  at  her— which  was  oftener  than 
his  duty  required. 

There  happened  to  be  given  a  ball, 
hy  the  lady  of  the  ex-mayor,  where 

Miss  C  was  one  of  the  stars  of  the 

evening  :  and  at  this  party  there  chanc- 
ed to  be  a  young  Londoner,  who  had 
come  down  on  a  three-week's  holiday. 
He  was  training  for  the  law,  and  was 
■within  six  or  seven  months  of  the  ex- 
piration of  his  articles.  He  was  a 
personal  fellow  to  look  at— a  spice  of  a 
aandy — and  had  that  kind  of  air  about 
him  which  tells  of  town — if  not  of  the 
elegance  of  the  West,  still,  of  town, 
■which  contrasted  favourably  with  the 
nngainliness  of  provincials.  He  was  a 
small  star  ;  a  triton  among  the  min- 
nows ;  and  whatever  he  said  or  did  took 
infallibly.   Apprised  by  some  relatives 

of  the  charms  of  Miss  C  's  purse 

and  person,  he  took  care  to  pay  her 
conspicuous  attentions.  Alas  !  the 
quiet  claims  of  the  curate  were  soon 
silenced  by  his  bustling  rival.  This 

young  spark  chattered  Miss  C  out 

her  senses.  Wherever  she  went  lie 
followed  :  whatever  she  said  or  did,  he 
applauded.  He  put  into  requisition 
all  his  acquirements— he  sang  a  little, 
danced  more,  and  talked  an  infinity. 
He  determined  on  carrying  the  fort 
with  a  coup  de  main  ;  and  he  succeed- 
ed.  The  curate  was  forgotten  for  ever  ! 

Before  the  young  lawyer  left   ,  he 

was  an  accepted  suitor  of  Miss  C  's. 

The  coldness  of  all  her  acquaintances 
signified  nothing  to  her;  her  lover  had 
obtained  so  powerful  a  hold  of  her  af- 
fections, that  reproaches,  remon- 
strances, threats,  on  the  part  of  all 
who  had  betrothed  her  to  the  curate, 
'passed  by  her  as  the  idle  wind,  whicli 
she  regarded  not.'  Stie  promised  to 
become  his  wife  as  soon  as  his  artic-  ' 
les  should  have  expired,  and  to  live  in 
London. 

In  due  time,  as  matters  approached 
»  crisis,  friends  were  called  in  to  talk 

over  preliminaries.     Mr.  T  proved 

to  be  penniless  ;  but  what  was  that  7  j 
Miss  C  acted  with  unusual  gener- 


osity. She  insisted  on  settling  only 
half  her  fortune— and  left  the  otlur 
half  at  his  disposal.  On  receiving 
this  intelligence  from  her  lips,  the 
young  man  uttered  frantic  expressions 
of  gratitude  ;  promised  her  external 
love  and  faithfulness  ;  protested  he 
idolised  her  ;  and  -  took  her  at  her  word. 
It  was  in  vain  that  relatives  stepped  in 
to  tender  their  remonstrances  to  Miss 

C  on  the  imprudent  extent  to  which 

she  was  placing  her  fortune  beyond  her 
control.  Opposition  only  strengthens 
the  resolutions  of  a  woman  ■whose  mind 
is  made  up.  The  generous  creature  be- 
lieved every  word  her  lover  poured 
into  her  ear  ;  and  was  not  startled  into 
like  distrust,  even  when  she  found  that 
her  young  husband  liad  expended,  at 
one  swoop  nearly  £3000  of  the  £6000 
she  had  placed  at  his  disposal— in 
'establishing  themselves  in  London.' 
He  commenced  a  rate  of  living  which 
it  would  have  required  an  income  of 
£1000  a-year  to  support  ;  and  when  an 
uncle  of  his  wife's  took  upon  him  to 

represent  to  Mr.  T  his  profligate 

expenditure  of  his  wife's  funds,  which 
all  their  friends  were  lamenting,  he  was 
treated  with  an  insolence  which  for 
ever  put  an  end  to  his  interfence,  aiid 
effectually  prevented  that  of  any  other 
party. 

All  might  yet  have  gone  right,  had 
Mr.  T  paid  but  a  moderate  atten- 
tion to  his  business ;  for  his  father  had 
the  command  of  a  town  connection, 
which  soon  put  enough  into  his  son's 
hands  to  keep  two  clerks  in  employ- 
ment. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  wife  was 
shocked  by  hearing  her  husband  make 
complaints  of  the  drudgery  of  the  office, 
though  he  did  not  devote  more  than 
two  or  three  hours  a-day  to  it.  He 
was  always  proposing  some  new  party, 
some  delightful  drive,  some  enchanting 
excursion,  to  her  ;  and  she  dared  not 
refuse,  for  he  had  once  disclosed  symi> 
toms  of  a  most  imperious  temper  when 
his  will  was  interfered  with.  She  be- 
gan to  grow  uneasy,  as  she  saw  him 
drawing  cheque  after  cheque  on  their 
banker,  without  rephicing  a  single 
sum  I  What  was  to  become  of  them  ? 
He  complained  of  the  tardy  returns  of 
business  ;  and  yet  he  left  it  to  the  man- 
agement of  two  clerks  !  He  was  be- 
giniuDg  to  grow  irregular  in  his  habits; 
repeatedly  kept  her  waiting  for  hours, 
ex|iecting  his  return  to  dinner  in  vain  ; 
filled  his  table  with  draughts  from  the 
most  dissipated  of  his  acquaintance, 
whose  uproar  alarmed  every  one  in  the 
house,  and  disturbed  even  the  neigh- 
bours. Then  he  took  to  billiard-play- 
ing, and  itb  Concouiitants— drinking 
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aiJu  late  luiiM'.s  ;  tlie  tlieatres,  frequent- 
ed tur  tliu  iJiii'iiose— alas  I  too  notorious 
to  escajie  the  tliaste  cars  of  his  uufor- 
tuiiate  wile— of  riiiiinliM;;  witli  the  hiw 
wretclies — Llie  harpies— who  frequent 
the  saloons  ;  then  •  drinking  bouts'  at 
taverns,  and  niidnii,'ht  '  larks'  with  a 
set  of  vulgar  young  coxcombs,  who  left 
him  to  setl,le  the  reckoning. 

He  sent  one  of  the  clerks  to  his  ban- 
Ijcr's,  one  morning,  with  a  cheque  for 
£10  ;  which  provetl  to  be  the  amount 
by  whicli  he  had  'overdrawn'  liis  ac- 
count—and  returned  without  the  ac- 
commodalinn  allorded.  He  was  dis- 
mayed at  linding  sucli  to  be  tlie  state  of 
things,  and  went  up-stairs  to  his  wife 
to  tell  her  of  'the  meanness,'  the  'd — d 
stinginess,'  of  Messrs  . 

'  Wliat !  Is  it  all  spent,  George  T  she 
inquired,  in  a  gentle  tone  of  voice, 

'  Every  rap,  by  ,  Jane  I'  was  the 

reply.  iShe  trembled,  while  her  hus- 
band, putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
walked  about  the  parlour.  With  hesi- 
tation, Mrs.  T  alluded  to  the  near 

approach  of  her  conlinenjenl,  and  ask- 
ed with  agitation,  and  the  fear  of  of- 
fending him,  whether  lie  liad  made  atiii 
provision  for  the  expenses  attending  it 
—had  laid  up  aiii/tliiiiij.  He  replied  in' 
the  negative,  in  a  petulant  tone.  She 
could  not  refrain  from  sheiiding  tears. 

'  Your  crying  can't  mend  matters,' 
said  he  rudely. 

'  Dear  George  !  have  you  seen  any- 
thing in  my  conduct  to  disjilease  youj' 
she  inquired,  willing  her  eyes. 

'  Why  do  you  ask  me  that,  Mrs. 

T  T  said  he,  walking  towards  her, 

and  eyeing  her  sternly.  She  trembled, 
and  had  scarcely  breath  enough  to  an- 
swer, that  she  had  feared  such  might 
have  been  the  ease,  because  he  had  be- 
come rather  cool  towards  her  of  late. 

'  D'ye  mean  to  say,  ma'am,  that  I 
have  used  you  ill,  eh?  Because,  if  you 
do,  it's  a  d — ' 

'  Oh  no,  George  1  I  did  not  mean  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  but— but— kiss  me, 
and  say  you  have  forgiven  me,  do  !' 
and  she  ste[iped  towards  him,  with  a 
forced  smile.  He  gave  her  his  cheek, 
with  sullen  indill'erence,  and  said,  'It's 
no  use  blubbering  about  misfortunes. 
The  fact  is,  something  must  be  done, 

or  ,  I'm  done  I  Look  here,  Jane  ! 

Bring  your  chair  liere  a  minute  !  What 
do  you  say  to  these  V  He  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  a  cniniijled  mass  of  papers, 
bills  which  liad  bei-n  sent  in  during  the 
week,  some  of  them  of  several  months' 
stan(ling-^70  wei  e  due  I'm'  wine  and 
spirits;  £90  for  articles  of  his  dress  ; 
£o5  for  tlie  use  of  a  horse  and  tillmry  ; 
£10  for  cigai-sand  snutls  ;  and  the  above 
arett  sample  of  items  which  swelled  in- 


to the  gross  amount  of  more  than  X.'fO 
— all  due — all  from  <;redilor»  who  re- 
fused him  longer  credit,  and  all  for 
articles  whicli  had  niinistereil  iiotlini;/ 
to  his  wile's  cuml'orls.  She  burst  into 
tears  as  she  liHjked  ovei-  the  liills  on 
the  table,  and.  Hinging  lier  arms  round 
her  husbamrs  neck,  implored  him  to 
pay  more  attention  to  busines.s. 

'  I  tell  you,  I  do,'  he  replied. 

'  Well,  ilcareat  George!  1  don't  mean 
to  blame  you'  

'  You  had  better  not,  indeed  !'  he  re- 
plied; '  but  what's  lo  be  done,  eh? — 
That's  what  we  ought  to  be  consider- 
ing. Do  you  think  !  Jane  -  could  you, 
do  you  think'  He  seemed  embar- 
rassed. 

'Could  I  what,  dear  George 7"  she 
inquired,  sciueezing  his  hands. 

'  D'ye  think,  but,  no— I'll  ask  you 
some  other  day  1'  and  he  rose  from  his 
chair.  What  will  be  imagined  was  his 
request?  She  learnt  some  days  after- 
wards, that  it  was  for  her  to  use  her 
intluence  with  her  aunt,  an  old  lady,  to 
lend  himilDOO.    To  return,  however. 

He  was  standing  opposite  the  tire,  in 
moody  conteuiiilation,  when  a  puppy 
crossed  and  rcciossed  by  a  heavy  pew- 
ter-looking  chain— and  a  new  hat, 
stuck  on  the  left  side  of  his  head — 
burst  into  the  parlour,  and  disturbed 

the  sorrowful  teta-u-tctc  of  T  and 

his  wife,  by  rushing  up  to  the  former, 
shaking  his  hands,  and  exclaiming, 

'  Ah  1  T  ,  how  d'ye  do,  d— e  ?  Bill 

Bunce's  Chafer  has  lieat  ;  he  has 

by  1  I've  won  £15  on  it !— Oh  !  a 

thousand  pardons,  ma'am,  I  didn't  see 
you  ;  but  there's  been  a  great  dog-(ight 
you  see,  and  I  have  been  luckier  tliat 

what  Mr.  T  here  has  ;  for  I've  won 

£15,  and  he  has  lost  £S0  1' 

Inis  scoundrel  wrls  one  ofT  's 

friends !  Ay,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
it  was  for  such  worthless  fellows  as 

these,  that  Mr.  T  had  squandered 

his  wife's  piroperty  and  forsaken  her 
company  I  On  the  pre.sent  occasion  no 
surprise,  nothing  but  a  gusli  of  tears 

after  he  was  gone,— T  bade  her 

good-morning,  departed  arm-in-arm 
with  his  '  friend,'  and  did  not  return 
till  iiast  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
almost  dead  drunk.  Had  he  seen  how 
the  day  was  spent  by  his  poor  wife— in 
tears  and  terror— content  with  making 
a  scanty  dinner  of  that  at  which  the 
servant  '  turned  up  her  nose,'  and  sit- 
ting the  rest  of  the  evening,  sewing 
and  .sliediling  tears  by  turns,  till  the 
liimr  of  niiilnight  warned  her  to  retire 
to  a  sleepless  bed  ;  could  he  have  felt 
the  beatings  of  her  heart  whenever  her 
ear  fa;icied  she  heard  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  ou  the  ^avemeuC  beueatll ; 
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conlcl  lie  liavc  iloue  tliis,  he  might  not 
l/on.^ibl;/,  on  waking  in  the  moruing, 

have  called  her  a  ,  nor  struck  her 

on  the  mouth  till  her  under  lip  was 
half  cut  throngh,  for  presmnins  to 
rouse  him  before  ho  had  slept  oB'  the 
fumes  of  the  luandy,  and  all  he  had 
drunk  over-night,  tliat  he  might  be  in 
time  for  a  consultation  appointed  for 
eleven  o'clock.  Uc  did  do  this ;  and  I 
was  the  tirst  person  on  earth  to  whom 
she  told  it — on  her  death-bed  ! 

Though  her  interesting  situation — 
within  a  few  weeks  of  her  accouche- 
ment— might  have  kindled  a  spark  of 
tenderness  in  the  bosom  of  any  hus- 
band who  had  not  lost  all  the  feelings 
of  honour  and  manliness,  it  sufficed  to 

inspire  T  with  a  determination  to 

treat  her  more  unkindly  than  ever. 
She  scarcely  ever  saw  him  during  the 
day  ;  and  when  he  came  home  at  night 
—more  than  once  conducted  by  the 
watchman — he  was  invariably  stnpilied 
with  liquor  ;  and  if  he  had  the  power 
of  utterance,  he  seemed  to  take  a  de- 
moniacal pleasure  in  venting  on  her 
the  foulest  expressions  whicli  he  could 
recollect  being  used  by  the  rilf-ralf  of 
tUe  taverns.  Mcn-e  than  once  was  she 
so  horrified  with  what  he  said,  tliat 
she  insisted  on  leaving  him,  and  shar- 
ing the  bed  of  the  servant  girl  !  Her 
wretched  look  might  have  broken  a 
heart  of  stone  ;  yet  it  afl'ected  not  that 
of  the  wretch  who  called  her  his  wife  ! 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  above 
related,  the  maid-servant  ])ut  a  letter 
into  her  mistre-is's  hands  ;  and  for- 
tunate it  was  for  Mrs.  T  that  the 

girl  happened  to  be  in  the  room  while 
she  read  it,  awaiting  orders  for  dinner. 
The  note  was  in  these  words,  written 
in  a  lady's  hand  : — 

'  TT^TFOHTTNATF,  Madam  !— I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  acquaint  you  that  your  hus- 
band, Mr.  T  ,  iii  pur-uingdisgraneful 

courses  all  night  and  day,  squandering 
away  his  money  among  sharpers  and 
blacklegs,  and  that  ho  is  persuaded  to 
back  one  of  the  b-.x^rs  in  a  grieat  light 
that  is  to  be  ;  and,  above  all.  and  what 
I  blush  to  tell  you— but  it  is  fitting 

Mrs.  T          should  know  it— in  my 

opinion.  Mr.  T  is  notoriously  keep- 
ing a  woman  of  infamous  character, 
with  whom  he  is  constantlv  seen  at  the 
theatres  and  most  other  public  places, 
and  she  pa^.-es  as  his  cnnsiji.  Hoping 
that  you  will  have  prudence  and  spirit 
to  act  in  this  di-tresFiug  bu-^inor-s  as 
b'-comtsaladyard  a  v.if.;,  I  am,  ma- 
oam,  with  the  truest  re  pect  and  sym- 
I>at''y,           A  KKAt,  FniK.s-D.' 

Mrs.  T  read  thi.s  letter  in  silence 

-  motionless— anil  wiili  a  face  that 
whitenwl  as  she  jiroceeded  ;  till,  at 
the  <\Wrr3Ct:(n\  fact  irientir)ned  in  the 
concluding  part,  glie  dropped  the  pa- 


per from  her  hands — and  the  serv.ant 
ran  to  her  in  time  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing from  her  chair  ;  for  she  had  swoon- 
ed !     It  was  long  before  she  came  to  ; 
and,  when  that  was  the  ca.se,  it  was 
only  that  slie  might  be  carried  to  her 
bed— and  she  was  conlined  that  even- 
ing.   The  child  was  still-born  I  All 
this  came  on  the  husband  like  a  thun- 
der-stroke, and  shocked  him  for  a  time 
into  something  like  compunction.  The 
admii'able  qualities  of  his  wife— her 
virtues  and  her  meekness — shone  be- 
fore his  startled  eyes  in  angel  hues. 
He  forsook  the  scenes,  a  frequenting 
of  which  had  rendoi  ed  him  unworthy  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  her, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  ijursiiits  of 
business  with  earnestness.    He  soon 
found  out  what  arduous  work  it  was  to 
bring  under  his  control  affairs  which 
had  been  so  shamefully  neglected.  He 
felt  disposed  to  throw  it  all  over  in 
disgust  ;  for,  he  had  lost  almost  every 
vestige  of  the  accuracy  of  business  ha- 
bits.   He  succeeded,  with  difliculty, 
in  appeasing  the  more  clamorous  of  his 
creditors,  and    once    more  stood  a 
chance  of  clearing  his  way  before  him. 
His  jioor  wife  was   brought  several 
times  to  the  verge  of  tlie  grave.  For 
nearly  a  month,  she  experienced  the 
most  aU'ectionate  attentions  from  her 
husband  tliat  were  consistent  with  a 
due  attention  to  business.    She  felt 
cheered  by  the  prospect  of  his  renewed 
attachment,  and  trusted  in  its  per- 
manency.    But  her  liusband  was  not 
made  of  such  materials  as  warranted 
her  expectations ;  he  was  little  else 
than  a  coiniiouiid  of  weakness,  vanity, 
ignorance,  and  ill-temper  ;  and  for  sucli 
a  one,  tlie  sober  loveliness  had  no 
charms.     He  had  no  sooner  got  his  af- 
fairs into  train,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
viving the  conHdeiice  of  some  of  liis 
clients,  than  he  began  to  relax  his  ef- 
forts.   One  by  one,  his  old  associates 
re-entangled  him  in  dissipation.  The 

tirst  time  that  ill-fated  Mrs.  T  

came  down  into  the  parlour  to  dinner, 
aftera  three  months'  absence  in  her 
sick-chamber,  she  was  doomed  to  dine 
alone— disa]ipointed  of  the  promised 
presence  of  her  husliand  to  welcome 
her  ;  for  the  same  contemptible  cox- 
comb, formerly  introduced  asone  of  her 
husband's  most  intimate  friends,  had 
called  during  the  morning,  and  enticed 
him  away  to  a  tavern  dinner  with  a 
•set  '  of  good  'uns,'  who  were  to  ad- 
I  journ  to  <ine  of  tlie  minor  theatres. 
I  In  vain  was  the  llllet  of  veal,  ordered 
by  !ier  husband,  placed  on  tlie  table 
before  his  deserted  wife  ;  she  could  not 
taste  it,  nor  had  she  strength  enough  to 
I  carve  a  iiiece  for  tlie  nurse  I  Mr.  T  
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had  had  the  grace  to  send  her  a  note  of 
apology,  alleging  that  his  absenoe.was 
occasioned  by  an  'affair  of  business  I' 
This  perfidious  conduct  met  with  its 
due  punishment.  One  of  his  creditors 
— his  tailor— happened  to  be  swallow- 
ing a  dinner  in  a  box  adjoining  the  one 

in  which  T  and  his  associates  were 

dining,  and  cast  eyes  on  his  debtor 

T  .    He  saw  and  heard  enough  to 

fill  him  with  fury  ;  for  he  had  heard 
his  name  mentioned  by  the  half-inebri- 
ated debtor,  as  one  of  the  '  ser-ved-out 
snips'  whom  he  intended  to  '  do' — an 
annunciation  wliich  was  received  by 
the  gentlemanly  men  who  were  dining 

with  liim,  with  cries  of  '  Bravo,  T  , 

do  I  D — e,  I— and  I — and  I — have  done 
it  before  this  1' 

Next  morning  he  was  arrested  for  a 
debt  of  £110,  at  the  suit  of  the  very 
'  snip'  whom  he  intended,  in  his  witty 
way,  to  '  do,'  and  carried  off  to  a 
spunging-house  in  Chancery  Lane, 
■where  he  lay  for  two  days  without  liis 
wife's  knowing  anything  of  the  true 
state  of  things.  He  could  get  no  one 
to  stand  bail  for  him,  till  one  of  his 
wife's  friends,  and  his  own  brother-in- 
law,  came  forward  for  that  purpose,  to 
calm  her  agitation,  which  had  flung 
her  again  on  a  sick-bed.  Her  husband 
wrote  her  a  penitential  letter  from  tlie 
spunging-honse,  imploring  lier  forgive- 
ness fur  his  misconduct,  and  promising 
amendment.  Again  she  believed  him, 
and  welcomed  him  home  with  demon- 
strations of  fondness.  He  himself 
could  not  refrain  from  weeping ;  he 
cried  like  a  child  ;  for  his  feelings — 
what  with  the  most  pungent  sense  of 
di.sgrace,  and  conscious  unwortliine.ss 
oftlie  creature  whose  affections  no  mis- 
conduct of  his  seemed  capable  of  alien- 
ating— were  overcome.  Three  of  his 
chief  creilitors  cotnmenced  actions 
against  him,  and  nothing  seemed  cap- 
able of  arresting  tlie  ruin  impending 
over  him.  Where  was  he  to  Hnd  the 
means  of  satisfying  their  claims?  He 
was  in  despair  ;  and  had  stupidly  come 
to  a  resolution  to  let  things  take  their 
course,  when,  as  if  Providence  had  de- 
termined to  afford  the  man  one  chance 
more  of  retrieving  his  circumstances, 
the  death  of  liis  father  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  £S00  in  cash  ;  and  tliis  sum, 
added  to  £200  advanced  him  by  two  of 
his  wife's  friends,  once  more  set  mat- 
ters to  rights. 

*         •         •         •  • 

Passing  over  four  years,  spent  witli 
disgrace  to  himself,  and  anguish  to  his 
wife,  similar  to  tliat  described  above, 
they  must  now  be  presented  to  the 
reader,  occupying  a  lower  station  of 
society.   They  had  been  compelled  to 


relinquish  a  commodious  residence,  for 
a  small  hou.se  in  a  worse  neighbour- 
hood. His  business  had  dwindled  to 
what  was  insufficient  to  occujiy  the 
lime  of  one  clerk,  whom  he  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  jiay— and  the  more  respect- 
able of  his  friends  had  deserted  hira  in 
disgust.  .  The  most  rigorous  economy, 
on  the  part  of  his  wife,  barely  sufficed 
to  '  make  both  ends  meet.'  She  abridg- 
ed herself  of  every  comfort,  of  all  those 
elegancies  which  a  woman  loves  to  keep 
about  her.  The  income  arising  from 
the  £5,000,  her  settlement  money, 
might  surely,  of  itself,  with  ordinary 
prudence,  have  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain tlieir  ground  with  respectability, 
especially  if  he  had  attended  to  what; 
remained  of  his  business.    But,  alas  ! 

T  's  temper  had  been  thoroughly 

soured.  He  hated  his  good  wife— his 
business— his  family — himself— every- 
thing, except  liquor  and  low  company. 

Mrs.  T  saw  less  of  him  than  ever  ; 

for,  not  far  from  his  house,  there  was  a 
tavern,  frequented  by  none  but  the 
meanest  underlings  of  his  profession  ; 
and  there  was  T  to  be  found,  even- 
ing after  evening,  drinking  hituself  into 
stujiid  insensibility,  till  he  would  re- 
turn home  redolent  of  the  stench  and 
fumes  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  brandy- 
and-water.  In  the  daytime,  he  was  to 
be  found  for  hours  at  an  adjoining  bil- 
liard-room, where  he  sometimes  lost 
sums  of  money,  which  his  wife  was  ob- 
liged to  make  up  for  by  parting  with 
lier  jewellery  1  What  coidd  have  in- 
fatuated him  to  pursue  such  ccmduct? 
it  may  be  asked — why,  as  if  of  set  pur- 
pose, ruin  the  peace  of  mind  of  one  of 
tlie  most  amiable  wives  that  ever  man 
was  blessed  witli?  He  had  no  intellec- 
tual pleasures— no  taste  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  home  ;  and  had,  in  his  wife, 
too  sweet,  confiding,  and  unresisting  a 
creature !  Had  she  proved  a  terma- 
gant, the  aspect  of  things  might  have 
been  different;  she  might  have  bitUied 
him  into  a  sense  of  propriety.  Here 
he  had  it  all  his  own  way— a  poor  crea- 
ture, who  allowed  him  to  break  her 
heart  witliout  remonstrance;  for  the 
first  she  dared  not— the  second  she 
could  not.  She  was  wasted  to  a  skele- 
ton, and  in  such  a  weak  state  of  health, 
that  she  could  scarcely  stir  out  of 
doors.  Her  appetite  was  entirely  gone  ; 
her  spirits  all  fled  ! — Now,  shall  I  tell 
the  reader  <me  cause  of  such  exhaus- 
tion ?   I  will,  and  truly. 

Jlr.  T  had  still  a  tolerable  share 

of  business  ;  but  he  could  scarcely  bo 
bi'ouglu  to  give  more  than  two  hours' 
attendance  in  his  office  a-day,  and 
sometimes  not  tliat.  He  imprudently 
left  everythiug  to  the  uianageiueut  of 
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his  clerk,  a  worthy  young  man,  but  in- 
competeut  to  such  a  charge.  He  had 
extorted  from  his  unwortliy  master  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  obligations  for 
the  punctuality  with  which  he  trans- 
acted all  that  was  intrusted  to  him  ; 
and  for  the  neatness,  accuracy,  and 
celerity  with  which  he  copied  drafts  of 
pleadings,  leases,  agreements,  Szc.  His 
master  often  hiccoughed  to  hiiu  his 
astonishment  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  '  turned  them  out  of  hand  ;' 
but  how  little  did  the  unworthy  fellow 
imagine  that,  in  saying  all  this,  he  was 
uttering,  not  his  clerk's,  but  his  wife's 
praises!  For  she  it  was  who,  having 
taken  the  pains  to  learn  a  lawyer's 
hand,  engrossing,  <tc.,  from  tlie  clerk, 
sat  up  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  plodding  through  papers  and 
parchments— making  laborious  ex- 
tracts—engrossing settlements,  inden- 
tures, (fcc,  and  copying  pleadings,  till 
her  eyes  and  her  hands  could  no  longer 
perform  their  oftice  !  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on  a  legal  instrument,  of  tire- 
some prolixity,  which  was  engi-ossed, 

every  word,  by  Mrs.  T  I 

This  was  the  way  in  which  his  wife 
spent  the  hours  of  raidniglit,  and  to 
enable  him  to  squander  his  time  and 
money  in  the  infamous  manner  above 
related  ! 

Was  it  wonderful  that  her  health  and 
spirits  were  borne  down  by  the  pres- 
sure of  so  many  accumulated  ills? 
Had  not  her  husband's  perceptions 
been  deadened  by  the  stupors  of  in- 
toxication, he  might  have  discerned 
the  hectic  flush — tlie  coming  fever — 
tlie  blood-spitting,  which  foretell  con- 
sumption !  As  fur  the  evenings— they 
were  spent  at  his  favourite  tavern,  sot- 
ting hour  after  hour  among  its  lowest 
frequenters  ;  and  as  for  her  niglit-cough 
and  blood-spitting,  he  was  lulled  by  li- 
quor into  too  profound  a  repose  to  be 
roused  by  the  .sounds  which  were  his 
martyred  wife's  death-knell.  If,  dur- 
ing the  day-time,  he  was  forced  to  re- 
mark her  languor— her  drooping  spirits 
— the  only  sympathy  it  called  forth 
was  a  careless  inquiry  why  she  did  not 
call  in  a  me>llcal  man  !  I  shall  con- 
clude this  jKjrtioii  of  my  narrative  with 
reciting  four  instances  of  that  conduct 

on  the  part  of  Mrs.  T  's  husband, 

which  succeeded  in  breaking  lier  heart, 
and  which  were  communicated  to  me 
with  tears  of  sensibility. 

I.  Half  drunk,  half  sober,  he  one 
evening  introduced  to  her,  at  tea,  a  fe- 
male '  friend,'  whose  questionable  aj)- 
p^arai:ce  might  have  justilied  his  wife's 
refusal  to  receive  her.  Her  conversa- 
tion soon  disclosed  her  character  ;  and 
the  insulted  wife  retired  from  the  room 


that  was  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
the  infamous  creature  whom  he  avowed 
to  be  hin  m-i.Htrrss  !  He  sprung  after 
her  to  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of 
dragging  her  back  ;  but  her  paleness, 
and  the  faint  tones  in  which  she  whis- 
]iered—' Don't  stoji  me— don't — or  I 
shall  die!'  so  shocked  him,  that  he  al- 
lowed her  to  retire,  and  dismissed  the 
wretch,  whom  he  could  have  brought 
tliither  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
insult  his  wife ! 

II.  Having  occasion,  late  one  even- 
ing, to  rummage  among  her  husband's 
jiapers,  in  search  of  something  which 
was  to  be  engrossed  that  night,  her  eye 
happened  to  light  on  a  document,  with 
a  pencil  super.scription — '  Copy,  case/or 

counsel,  concerning  Mrs.  T  's  mar. 

riage  scttlevient.'  An  excusable  curi- 
osity prompted  her  to  peruse  what 
proved  to  be  a  series  of  queries  submit- 
ted to  counsel,  on  the  following  points, 
among  others  :— What  present  powers 
he  had  under  her  marriage  settlement? 
— whether  her  interest  in  it  could  be 
legally  made  over  to  another,  with  her 
consent,  during  her  lifetime?  and,  if 
so,  how?— whether  or  not  he  could 
part  with  the  reversion,  provided  she 
did  not  exercise  her  power  of  willing  it 
away  elsewhere?  From  nil  this,  was 
it  possible  for  her  not  to  see  how  heart- 
lessly he  was  calculating  on  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
remnant  of  her  fortune? 

'Oh,  cruel— cruel  George  I  So  im- 
patient !— Could  you  not  wait  a  montli 
or  two  ?  I  shall  not  keep  you  out  of  it 
long  !  I  always  intendeil  to  leave  it  to 
you,  and  I  won't  let  this  alter  my  mind, 
though  it  is  cruel  of  you  !'  sobbed  Mrs. 

T  ,  till  her  heart  seemed  breaking. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  her  hus- 
band's knock  at  the  door,  and  crum- 
pling up  the  paper  into  the  drawer  of 
tlie  desk,  she  put  out  the  caniUe,  and, 
leaving  her  labours,  ilew  up-stairs  to 
bed— to  a  sleepless  one  ! 

nr.  Mrs.  T  's  child,  which  was 

three  years  and  a  half  old,  was  seized 
with  convulsive  fits,  as  she  was  one 
evening  iindressing  it  for  bed.  Fit  af- 
ter tit  followed  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion, that  the  medical  man  who  was 
summoned  in  prepared  her  to  expect 
the  worst.  The  distraction  of  her  feel- 
ings may  be  easier  conceived  than  de- 
scrilied,  as  she  held  on  her  knee  the 
creature  on  whose  life  were  centred  all 
the  f(jnd  feelings  of  a  mother's  love, 
deepened  into  intensity  ;  for  it  seemed 
the  only  object  on  earth  to  return  her 
love  ;— as  she  held  it  but  with  difficul- 
ty, for  its  limbs  were  strugsling  about 
in  a  dreadful  manner.  And  then  the 
rolling  of  the  eyes  1   They  were  endea- 
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vouring  to  pour  a  teaspoonful  of  medi- 
cine, throM(;li  tlie  closed  teetli,  wlieii 
tlie  room  door  was  tlirown  open,  and 
in  reeled  Mr.  T  ,  more  tlian  half- 
seas  over  vvitli  liquor,  and  in  a  merrier 
mood  tlian  usual,  for  he  liad  been  suc- 
cessful at  billiards  !  He  had  entered 
through  tlie  street  door,  which  liad 
been  left  ajar  by  the  servant  girl  ;  and, 
hearing  a  bustle  in  the  room,  he  had 
entered,  for  tlie  purpose  of  seeing  what 
was  the  matter. 

'  Wh  —  what  is  the  matter,  good 
fo— oiks,  eh  ?'  he  stammered,  reeling 

towards  where  Mrs.  T  was  sitting, 

almost  fainting  with  terror  at  seeing 
the  contortions  of  her  infant's  counten- 
ance. She  saw  him  not,her  eyes  were  fix- 
ed in  agony  on  the  features  other  babe. 

'  What  the— the  d— 1  is  the  matter 
with  all  of  you  here,  eh  ?'  he  inquired, 
chucking  the  servant  girl  under  the 
chin.  He  tried  to  kiss  Iter,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  medical  man — who  re- 
buked him  for  his  conduct. 

'  D — n  you,  sir — who  the  devil  are 
you  f  he  said, — '  I  will  know  what's 
the  matter  !'  He  saw  all  I— tlie  quiver- 
ing features— the  limbs,  now  rigid, 
then  struggling— the  starting  eyeballs. 

'  Why,  for  God's  sake,  what's  the 
matter,  eh  ?'  he  stammered  iuaudibly, 
while  the  colour  fled  from  his  face,  and 
persjiiration  started  upon  his  forehead. 
He  had  drunk  too  deeply. 

'  What  are  you  doing  to  the  child — 
what  ?'  he  inquired,  in  a  faltering 
voice.  No  notice  was  taken  of  him  by 
liis  wife,  who  diil  not  seem  to  see  or 
hear  him.  '  Jane,  tell  me,  has  the  child 
had— (liickup)— an — an— ac— ci— dent?' 
The  infant  that  moment  gave  a  final 

plunge, and  Mrs.  T  's  shriek,  and  the 

servant  girl's  wringing  of  tlie  hands, 
announced  that  all  was  over!  The  little 
tiling  lay  dead  in  the  arms  of  its  mother. 

'  Sir,  your  child  is  dead,'  said  the 

apothecary  sternly,  shaking  Mr.  T  

by  the  arm,  for  he  stood  gazing  on  the 
scene  with  a  vacant  stare,  scarcely  able 
to  steady  himself. 

'  Wh— wh— at  !  Z)—e— a— d?' he  mut- 
tered with  a  ghastly  air. 

'  Oh  !  George,  my  darling  is— is  dead  !' 
groaned  the  atllicted  mother.  The  word 
seemed  to  sober  him  in  an  instant. 

'  What  ?— Dead  1   And  I  drunk  1' 

The  medical  man,  who  stood  by,  told 
me  he  could  never  forget  the  scene  of 
that  evening  I  When  Mrs.  T  dis- 
covered his  disgraceful  condition,  she 
was  so  overcome  with  her  feelings  of 
grief,  shame,  and  horror,  that  she  fell 
into  hysterics,  which  lasted  almost  all 

night  long.   As  for  T  ,  he  seemed 

palsied  all  next  day.  He  sat  alone  dur- 
ing the  morning,  in  the  room  where 


the  dead  infant  lay,  gazing  on  it  with 
emotions  which  may  be  imagined,  but 
not  described. 

IV.  Almost  the  only  piece  of  furni- 
ture, her  last  remaining  amusement 
and  consolation,  was  her  piano.  She 
played  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  con- 
trived to  make  sweet  .sounds  pour  a 
charm  over  her  sufferings,  by  wander- 
ing over  tlie  airs  which  she  had  loved 
in  liapiiier  days.  Thus  was  she  engaged 
one  afternoon  with  one  of  Dr.  Arne'.s 
compositions,  the  air  beginning,  'Blow, 
blow,  thou  winter's  wind.'  She  made 
several  attempts  to  accompany  the 
music  with  her  voice,  but  whenever 
she  attempted,  the  words  seemed  to 
choke  her.  There  was  an  a])proi)riate- 
ne.ss  in  them,  a  touching  echo  of  lier 
feelings,  which  dissolved  her  spirit 
within  her.  Her  only  child  had  died 
about  six  months  before,  and  her  hus- 
band had  resumed  his  ill  courses,  be- 
coming more  stern  in  his  demeanour — 
more  unreasonable  in  his  require- 
ments. The  words  of  the  air  were  pain- 
fully appropriate  to  her  situation,  and 
she  could  not  help  shedding  tears. 
At  that  moment  her  husband  entered 
the  room  with  his  hat  on,  and  stood  lor 
some  moments  before  the  fire. 

'  Mrs.  T  !'  said  he. 

'  Well,  George  !'  said  she. 

'  1— I  must  nell  that  piano,  ma'am— I 
must  1'  said  he. 

'  What  !'  exclaimed  his  wife,  looking 
him  in  the  face  witli  an  air  ofsoriowful 
surprise.  '  Oh  !  you  cannot  be  in  earn- 
est, George  !' 

'  But  I  am— I  can't  indulge  you  with 
superlluities  while  we  can  hardly  afford 
the  means  of  keeping  body  and  soul  to- 
getlier.' 

'  George— do  forgive  me,  but  I — I — I 
cannot  part  with  my  poor  piano,'  said 
she. 

'  Why  not,  when  /  say  you  must  !' 

'  Oh  I  because  it  was  the  gift  of  my 
poor  mother  !'  she  replied. 

'  Can't  lielp  that,  it  must  go.  I  hate 
to  hear  its  noise  in  the  house,  it  makes 
me  iiielanclioly,  you're  always  playing 
such  gloomy  music,"  replied  the  hus- 
ban  d. 

'  Well  !  if  that's  all,  I'll  play  any- 
thing you  like,  only  tell  me  ;  wliat  shall 
I  play  for  you  now  T  said  she,  ap- 
proaeliiiig  him. 

'  Play  a  farewell  to  the  piano,  for  it 
viii-^t  go,  and  it  shall  !'  he  replied. 

'  Dear  George  !  let  me  keep  it  a  little 
longer,'  said  she,  looking  him  beseech- 
ingly in  the  face—'  a  little  longer*- 

'  Well,  ma'am,  play  away  till  I  come 
in  again,  anything  you  like.' 

He  left  the  room,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour— oh,  hardness  of  heart  un- 
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lieard  of  I— returned  with  a  strangei-, 
who  proved  to  be  a  broker,  come  to 
value  the  instruiiieiit  !  That  evening 
it  was  sold  to  him  for  £15,  and  it  was 
carried  away  tirst  thing  iu  the  morning, 
before  bis  wile  came  down  stairs  ! 
What  will  be  snjiposed  the  occasion  of 
this  cruelty  ?  It  was  to  furnish  Mr.  T— 
with  money  to  pay  a  bill  of  the  iufa- 
mous  cioature  alluded  to,  and  wliu  had 
obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over 
him  ! 

It  was  a  long-continued  course  of 
such  treatment  as  this  that  called  me 
on  the  scene  at  tirst,  till  the  mournful 
countenance  of  my  patient  inspired  me 
with  feelings  of  friendly  sympathy, 
which  led  to  an  entire  confidence.  Slie 
came  to  me  in  the  character  of  a  morn- 
ing patient,  with  an  elderly  female 
friend.  She  looked  the  lady,  tliough 
her  dress  was  of  an  ordinary  quality, 
yet  exquisitely  clean  ;  and  she  had  still 
a  very  interesting  and  pretty  face, 
though  long-continued  sorrow  had 
made  sad  havoc  with  her  features  ! 
These  visits  she  paid  me,  and  compel- 
led me  to  take  my  fee  of  one  guinea  on 
each  occasion — though  I  would  have 
given  tico  to  be  enabled  to  decline  it 
without  hurting  her  delicacy.  Though 
her  health  had  suffered  severely,  still 
I  thought  that  matters  had  notgone  so 
far  as  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  recovery, 
with  attention  ;  though  her  cheeks  dis- 
closed the  death-rose— the  grave-How- 
er — of  hectic,  and  night-sweats  and  a 
cough  were  regular  in  their  recurrence, 
sliil  I  saw  notliing,  for  a  long  time,  to 
wanunt  me  in  warning  her  of  danger. 
I  insisted  on  her  allowing  me  to  v'isit 
her  at  her  house,  and  she  at  last  per- 
mitted me,  on  condition  that  I  would 
receive  half-a-guinea  for  every  visit. 
That  I  soon  dropped  ;  and  I  saw  her 
every  day  gratuitously,  whenever  any 
aggravations  of  her  symptoms  required 
my  attendance.  The  tirst  time  I  saw 
her  liusband,  I  could  not  help  taking  a 
prejudice  against  him,  tliough  she  had 
never  breathed  a  syllable  to  me  of  his 
conduct.  He  looked  forty  years  old, 
though  his  real  age  was  not  more  than 
two  orthrce-and-thirty.  His  haliitshad 
leftastrong  impress  upon  him  to  en- 
able a  beiiolder  to  form  a  conjecture  as 
to  his  character.  His  features  were 
reddened  and  swollen  witli  excess  ;  and 
tiiere  was  an  air  of  vulgar  assurance 
and  suUenness  about  him,  whiclj  pre- 
fKjsses.ied  me  against  him.   Wlien  Mrs. 

T  gave  me  tiiat  description  of  his 

appearance  and  manners  under  which 
he  is  placed  before  the  reader  of  this 
narrative,  I  c<juld  not  help  intcrrnjiting 
h'ir  with  expressions  of  incredulity, 
and  reminding  her  of  his  ill-favoured 


looks ;  but  as  she  went  on  with  her 
sad  story,  my  scepticism  vanished.  •  * 
March  2S,  IS— .—There  can  be  no 

doubt  as  to  tlie  nature  of  Mrs.  T  's 

symptoms.  She  is  the  victim  of  con- 
sumption. The  oftener  I  go  to  her 
house,  the  stronger  are  my  suspicions 
that  she  is  an  unhappy  woman,  and 
that  her  husband  ill-uses  her.  I  have 
tried  to  hint  my  suspicions  to  her,  but 
she  will  declare  nothing.  She  will  not 
understand  me.  Her  despondency,  ac- 
companied with  feverish  nervous  tre- 
pidation, which  she  cannot  explain, 
convinces  me  something  is  wrong.  I 
see  little  of  her  husband,  for  he  is 
scarcely  ever  in  her  company  when  I 
call.  Though  his  profession  is  that  of 
an  attorney,  and  his  house  and  office 
are  one,  I  see  scarcely  any  indication  of 
business  stirring.  I  am  afraid  they 
are  in  sinking  circumstances.  I  am 
sure  that  she  was  born  and  bred  for  a 
station  superior  to  that  she  now  occu- 
pies. Her  manners  have  that  simpli- 
city, and  elegance  which  tell  of  a  higher 
rank  in  society.  I  often  detect  her  in 
tears,  over  a  low  lire.  I  am  sure  she 
is  wretched,  and  tliat  her  husband  is 
the  cause  of  it.  That  he  keeps  late 
hours,  I  know,  for  she  let  slip  as  much 
one  day  to  me,  when  I  was  making 
inquiries  about  the  time  of  her  retiring 
to  sleep.  I  feel  a  great  interest  in  her, 
for,  whenever  I  see  her  she  reminds  me 
of  'Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling 
at  Grief.' 

April  6th, — To-day  I  found  them 
both  sitting  one  on  each  side  of  tlie 
lireplace,  he  smoking — in  the  parlour  ; 
and  she,  with  needle-work  in  her 
lap.  I  thought  he  seemed  embarrassed 
at  my  entrance  ;  it  had"  put  an  end  to 
some  uniileasantness,  for  her  face  was 
sutlused  with  crimson.  It  soon  retired 
and  left  the  wanness  to  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  in  her. 

'So,  my  wile's  ill,  sir,  it  seems  ?'  said 
Mr.  T  abruptly. 

'I'm  sorry  to  say  she  is,  Mr.  T  ,' 

I  replied  ;  'and  that  she  is  worse 
to-day  than  she  has  been  for  some 
time!'    Mrs.  T  let  fall  tears. 

'  Sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  doctor  ; 
I've  just  been  telling  her  it's  all  owing 
to  her  obstinacy  in  not  calling  earlier 
on  .' 

'  I  think  you  might  have  used  a  mild- 
er word,  sir,'  said  I,  with  sternness, 
directing  my  attention  to  his  wife— as  if 
for  the  imrpose  of  hinting  the  propriety 
of  his  retiring. 

'  What's  the  matter  with  her,  sir!'  he 
inquired,  in  a  respectful  tone. 

'  General  debility,  sir,  and  occasional 
pain,'  said  I,  coldly. 

'  What's  it  owing  to?' 
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I  looked  at  Mrs.  T  ;  our  eyes 

met— and  hers  had  an  expression  of  ap- 
lueheiisiou.  I  determined  to  give  a 
liiiit  that  I  suspected  all  was  not  right, 
and  replied—'  I  fear  she  does  not  take 
suitable  uourishiaent,  keeps  irregular 
hnurs,' aud  has  something  on  her  mind 
whieh  harasses  her.'  The  latter  words 
I  acconipauied  with  a  look  into  his  lace. 
He  seemed  Hushed. 

'  You're  mistaken,  sir,'  said  he, 
'  she  may  eat  what  she  likes,  may  go  to 
bed  at  what  hour  she  likes— aud  it's 
all  her  fault  that  she  will  sit  moping 
over  the  tire,  night  after  night,  and 
week  after  week,  waiting  for  niy  re- 
turn, till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning'  

'  That  is  sufficient  to  account  for  her 
illness,'  said  I.  He  began  to  lose  his 
temper,  for  he  saw  the  shameful  ac- 
knowledgment he  had  made.  'Pray, 
Mrs.  T  ,'  he  inquired,  looking  an- 
grily at  his  wife,  '  have  you  anything 
on  your  mind,  eh?  If  so — speak  out- 
no  sneaking  1' 

'  No  1'  she  stammered  :  '  and  I  never 
said  I  had.  Did  I  ever  give  you  the 
most  distant  hint  of  the  kind,  doctor? 
she  continued. 

'  By  no  means,  madam,  not  in  the 
slightest,'  I  replied,  '  it  was  only  a  sus- 
picion of  my  own.'  I  thouglit  he  look- 
ed as  if  he  would  have  made  some 
reply,  for  his  eye  glared  furiously  on 
me.  He  bit  his  lips,  and  continued 
silent.  His  conscience  '  pricked  him.' 
I  began  to  feel  uneasy  about  the  quiet 
of  Mrs.  T- — ,  lest  any  observations  of 
n]ine  should  have  excited  her  husband's 
suspicions  that  shi'  had  made  disclo- 
sures to  nie  of  family  matters. 

'  Wliat  would  you  advise  for  her, 
sir  ?'  he  asked  coldly. 

'  Uenujval  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  sea- 
side, a  liberal  diet,  and  lively  society.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  .said  he,  '  very  good, 
sir  ;  it  shall  be  attended  to.  Terliaps 
you  want  to  be  alone— eh? — So  I'll 
leave  you  I'  and  directing  a  peculiar 
look  to  his  wife,  as  if  warning  her 
against  something.he  left  the  room.  She 
burst  into  tears  directly  he  was  gone. 

'  My  dear  Maihim,  forgive  rjie  for 
saying  that  I  snsjiect  your  husband's 
behaviour  towards  you  is  harsh,  and, 
perhaps,  unkind'  said  I, 

'  Oh,  no,  doctor  !'  she  replieil,  adding 
in  an  altered  nuinnei',  '  what  makes  you 
think  so,  sir  ?' 

'  Why,  madam,  because  I  cannot 
shut  niy  eyes  or  my  ears  to  wliat  passes 
while  1  am  here  ;  as  for  instance  only 
just  now,  madam— just  now.' 

She  made  me  no  reply.  I  told  her  I 
was  in  earnest  in  recommending  the 
course  I  had  mentioned  to  her  husband. 


'  Oh  dear,  doctor,  no  !— we  conld  not 
afford  it,'  said  she.  At  that  moment 
her  husband  returned,  and  resuuied  his 
seat  in  silence.  I  soon  took  my  depar- 
ture. 

April  7th.— Does  not  tlie  following 
make  one  blusli  for  one's  species?  In- 
estimable woman  !  why  are  you  fated 
to  endure  sucli  pangs? 

About  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  hear- 
ing her  husband  come  in,  and  thinking 
from  his  looks  that  he  was  fatigued, 
and  stood  in  need  of  refreshment  she 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  almost  the 
last  in  a  bottle  which  she  had  purchas- 
ed foi-  medicinal  purposes,  and,  with  a 
biscuit,  brought  it  down  stairs,  though 
the  etl'ort  so  exhausted  her  frame,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  several 
moments  on  the  last  stair,  to  recover 
her  breath.  At  last  she  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  office  where  he  was  sitting, 
holding  the  waiter  with  the  glass  of 
wine  and  the  biscuit  in  her  left  hand. 

'  Who's  there  ?'  inquired  T  . 

'  It's  only  I,  my  dear.  May  I  come 
in,  please?'  replied  the  wife. 

'What  brings  youhere,  eh7  What 
the  d — 1  do  you  want  witli  me  now? 

'  I've  brought  you  something,  my 
dear,'  she  replied,  and  opened  the 

door.    T         was  sitting  before  some 

parchments,  and  his  countenance  show- 
ed that  he  was  in  a  worse  humour  than 
usual.  On  seeing  her  errand,  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  exclaiming,  in  an  angry 

tone,  '  What  the   brings  you  here 

in  this  way,  plaguing  me  while  engaged 
in  business,  you  — —  !  Eh,  woman?" 
and.  Oh,  my  God  I  in  a  lit  of  fury  he 
struck  the  waiter,  wine,  biscuit,  and 
all,  out  of  her  hands  to  the  floor,  rude- 
ly pushed  her  out  of  the  room,  and 
slammed  the  door  in  her  face.  He  did 
not  re-open  it,  though  he  could  not  but 
have  heard  her  fall  upou  the  floor,  the 
shock  was  so  violent. 

There,  stretched  across  the  mat,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  lay  that 
sutlering  creature,  unable  to  rise,  till 
her  sobbings  brought  the  servautgirl  to 
her  assistance. 

'I  can't  help  saying  it's  most  abo- 
minable usage  of  you,  ma'am  ;  and  I 
don't  care  if  master  hears  me  say  so 
neither,'  said  the  girl,  'for  he  isn't 
worthy  of  the  shoes  you  wear,  he  isn't.' 
aiie  was  endeavouring  to  lift  her  mis- 
tress, when  Mrs.  T  burst  into  an 

unnatural  laugh,  and  went  off  into  hy- 
sterics.   Mr.  T  ,  hearing  the  noise 

of  talking  and  laughing,  si)ruug  to  the 
door,  threw  it  open,  and  shouted  to 
them  to  be  '  off  with  their  noise— dis- 
turbing business  1'  but  the  piteous 
siiectacle  of  his  prostrate  wife  stopped 
him  ;  and  jictrilleil  with  horror,  ho 
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knelt  down  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
her  all  lie  could.        .         •  • 

An  hour  after  this  occurrence,  I  hap- 
pened to  call,  and  found  her  lying  in 
Vied,  her  husband  having  left  her  on 
business.  When  the  servant  told  me— 
and  her  mistress  corroborated  what  she 
Slid— the  circumstances  above  related, 
I  felt  such  indignation  swelling  my 
ftanie,  that,  had  he  been  within  reach, 
1  could  not  have  resisted  caning  the 
scoundrel  within  an  inch  of  his  life! 
The  recollection  of  this  occurrence  tor- 
tures me  now,  and  I  can  hardly  believe 

that  such  brutality  as  T  's  could 

have  been  shown  by  man  ! 

Mrs.  T  kept  her  room  from  that 

hour,  and  never  left  it  till  she  was  car- 
ried out  for  burial  ! 

April  Sth,  9th,  Wth,  Uth.—I  see  that 

poor  Sirs.  T  will  never  rise  from 

her  bed  again.  She  has  drained  the 
bitter  cop  of  grief  to  the  dregs  !  She  is 
one  of  the  meekest  sufferers  I  ever  had 
for  a  patient.  She  s.iys  little  to  me  or 
to  any  one ;  and  shows  a  love  for  her 
unworthy  husband,  which  can  be  called 
by  no  other  name  than  infatuation.  He 
is  not  much  with  her  ;  and,  from  what 
little  I  have  seen,  I  feel  convinced  that 
his  eyes  are  opening  to  a  sense  of  the 
iniquity  of  his  past  conduct.  And 
what  are  the  effects  produced  by  his 
feelings  of  remorse  ?  He  endeavours  to 
forget  all  in  the  stupor  induced  by 
liquor  I 

April  I2th. — Mrs.  T  delirious. 

Raved  about  her  child— convulsions — 
said  something  about  '  cruel  of  Mr. 

T  to  be  drunk  while  his  child  lay 

dying;'  and  said  many  things  which 
shocked  me  unutterably,  and  convinc- 
ed me  that  her  primary  disorder  was, 
a  broken  heart. 

April  Vith. — The  whole  house  in  dis- 
order and  confusion — for  there  is  an 
executir/n  in  it,  and  the  officers  and  an 
appraiser  are  making  an  inventory  of 

the  furniture,  poor  Mrs.  T  lying  all 

the  while  on  her  deathbed  !  The  .-ler- 
vant  told  me  that  her  mistress,  liearing 
strange  voices,  called  to  know  what 
was  the  cause ;  and,  on  receiving  word 
of  the  real  state  of  matters,  lifted  up 
her  hands,  burst  into  an  agony  of  weep- 
ing, and  prayed  that  the  Almighty 
WDuld  Ijc  pleased  to  remove  her  from 

such  a  scene  of  wretchedness.  T  

himself  was  sitting  cowering  over  the 
kitciien  lire,  crying  like  a  child  1  Brutel 
coward  !  fool  ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the 
time  of  my  arrival.    I  was  shocked, 

and  linrried  to  .Mrs.  T  '»  room  with 

trepidation.  I  found  her  in  tears,  ex- 
claiming, '  Why  won't  they  let  us  rest 
a  httle?  why  strip  the  house  before  I 


am  gone?  can  they  not  wait  a  little? 
where  is  Mr.  T  ? 

I  could  not  for  several  minutes  speak 
myself,  for  tears.  I  succeeded  in  allay- 
ing her  excitement.  I  sent  for  the  ap- 
praiser into  her  room.  He  came,  and 
seemed  a  feeling  man. 

'Are  you  bent  upon  stripping  the 
house,  sir,  while  this  lady  is  lying  iu 
her  present  dangerous  state  ? 

'Indeed,  sir,'  replied  the  man  with 
emotion — 'I'm  sorry  for  it— very  ;  but 
it  is  my  duty,  ordered' — he  continued ; 
'if  I  had  my  own  way,  sir' — 

'But  you  need  not  approach  this 
chamber,  sir,'  said  I.  He  stammered 
something  like  the  woids,  'obliged — 

sorry— court  of  law,'  &c.    Mrs.  T  

again  burst  into  tears. 

'Retire,  sir,  for  the  present,'  said  I, 
'and  we  will  send  for  you  soon.'  I  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  my  poor 
patient,  and  she  told  me  of  the  £5000 
settled  to  her  separate  use,  and  which 
she  intended,  under  a  power  iu  the  deed 
of  settlement,  to  will  to  her  husband. 
I  promised  to  stand  security  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  execution,  provided 
the  creditors  would  defer  proceedings 
for  three  months.  She  blessed  me  for 
it !  This  I  learned  would  be  illegal — so 
I  was  told  ;  and  I  wrote  a  cheque  on  ray 
banker  for  the  amount  awarded  by  the 
court,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  distress 
from  that  quarter.  At  Mrs.  T  's  re- 
quest, I  returned  to  her  bedside  that 
evening.  1  found  a  table  with  writing 
materials  placed  before  a  chair,  inwhich 
she  begged  me  to  be  seated.  She  dicta- 
ted to  me  her  will,  in  which,  after  de- 
ducting the  sum  I  had  advanced  in  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  execution,  and  leaving 
me  sufficient  to  purchase  a  mourning 
ring,  she  bequeathed  the  whole  unre- 
servedly, to  her  husband  ;  and  added, 
'hoping  that  he  will  use  it  prudently, 
and  not  forget  me  when  I  am  gone. 
And  if  he  should;'  her  utterance  was 
choked,  '  and  if  he  should— marry 
again;'  again  she  paused. 

'  Dear  madam  !  compose  yourself  1 
This  dreadful  agitation  will  accelerate 
the  event  we  are  all  dreading  I'  .said  I. 

'  No— don't  fear.  I  beg  you  will  go 
on  !  If  he  should  marry  again,  may  he 
use  her— No,  no  1- strike  all  the  last 
clause  out  !  Give  me  the  pen  !'  I  did 
as  she  directed  me — struck  out  from 
the  words,  'and  if  he  should,'  etc.,  and 
put  the  pen  into  her  liand.  With  trem- 
bling lingers  she  traced  the  letters  of 
her  iiaiiie  ;  I  witnessed  it,  and  she  said, 
'  Now,  is  all  right  T  '  Yes,  madam,'  I 
replied.  She  then  burst  into  tears,  ex- 
claiming, '  Oh,  George  1  this  will  show 
you  that,  however  tired  you  may  have 
grown  of  me,  I  have  loveil  you  to  the 
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end— I  have  I'  She  burst  into  louder 
weeping.  '  Oh  1  it's  very  hard  to  piu  t 
with  him,  though  he  m/V/Zii— he  mif/Zii 
have  used  nie— No  !'  fihe  iiaused.  I 
suffered  lier  excited  feelings  to  grow 
calm  ;  and,  after  some  time  sijent  in  en- 
deavouring to  sootlie  her,  I  took  niy 
departure,  after  witnessing  one  of  the 
most  heart-breaking  scenes  I  liavo  ever 
encountered.  Her  husband  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  her  room  ; 
but  all  niglit  long  he  sat  on  one  of  the 
steps  of  the  stairs,  and  more  than  once 
startled  her  witli  his  sighs. 

April  \Wi  tu  May  6t/i.— Sinking  ra- 
pidly. I  shall  be  astonished  if  she  sur- 
vive a  week.  She  is  in  a  liappy  frame 
of  mind,  and  has  availed  herself  of  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  happy  pur- 
pose. On  this  day  (May  (5th)  I  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  from  her  the  facts 
which  compose  the  former  part  of  this 
narrative.  Her  gentle  way  of  telling  it, 
divested  the  conduct  of  her  husband  of 
almost  all  blame-worthiness  1  She 
will  not  allow  me  to  make  a  condem- 
natory comment  all  the  way  through  1 
She  censured  liemelf  as  she  went  on  ; 
accused  herself  of  want  of  hi'nuiess  ; 

said  she  was  afraid  Mr.  T  ■  had  been 

disappointed  in  her  disposition  ;  said 
that,  if  lie  had  done  anything  wrong, 
it  was  owing  to  the  bad  companions 
who  had  enticed  him  from  duly  into 
dissiiiation  ;  that  he  had  nut  iieijlected 
her,  or  wilfully  ill-used  her  ;  but— but 
— 'twas  all  in  vain— she  could  say  no- 
thing to  extenuate  his  guilt,  and  I  bi-g- 
ged  her  not !  I  left  her,  in  tears  myself. 

O  woman  !  woman  !  woman  !  '  We 
had  been  brutes  without  you,'  and  the 
miserable  T  was  a  brute  u'ith  you  1 

May  8Wt.— Mt-s.  T  wasteil  to  a 

shadow:  all  the  honors  of  consump- 
tion !  Herliusband,  though  ajiparently 
broken-hearted,  cannot,  cuHiiol  relrain 
from  frequenting  the  public-house  ! 
He  pretends  tluit  his  sjiirits  are  so  op- 
pressed, that  he  leqniri'S  the  aid  of 

stimulating  liquors  I    Mrs.  T  made 

mepromi.se  this  morning  that  I  would 
see  her  colfin  closed  ;  and  a  locket  con- 
taining a  portion  of  her  child's  and 
husband's  hair,  placed  next  her  heart. 
I  nodded  acquiescence,  for  my  tongue 
refused  me  words.    I  felt  cludied. 

lOlh.—l  was  summoned  this  eveinng 
to  witness  the  exit  IVom  our  world  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  spirits,  tliat  it  was, 
and  is,  unworthy  of  !  I  was  sent  for 
on  account  of  Slime  painful  symptoms 
which  had  manifested  themselves  since 
my  visit  in  the  murning.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  when  I  arrived,  and  found  her 
in  a  flow  of  spirits  rather  unusual  in 
her  situation.  Her  eye  was  bright,  and 
she  could  talk  with  a  rapidity  of  utter- 


ance, to  which  she  had  long  been  a 
stranger.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
been  awakened  from  sleep  by  hearing 
the  so\ind  of  sweet  singing,  which  I 
need  hardly  say,  was  imaginary.  She 
was  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind  ; 
but  in  a  state  of  dangerous  excitement. 
Her  sottish  husband  was  silling  op- 
posite the  lire,  his  face  liid  in  his  hands; 
and  he  maintained  a  stupid  silence,  un- 
disturiied  by  my  entrance.  Mrs.  T— 
thanked  me,  in  enthusiastic  terms,  for 
my  attention  to  her  throughout  her 
illness,  and  regretted  I  would  not  al- 
low her  to  testify  her  sense  of  it,  by 
leaving  me  a  legacy. 

'  George  !'  she  exclaimed,  with  start- 
ling energy — an  impetuosity  of  tone, 
which  brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the  bed 

'George,  I've  a  message  from  Hea- 
ven for  you  1  Listen— God  will  never 
bless  you,  unless  you  alter  your 
courses  !'  The  man  trembled  under 
the  overpowering  glance  of  her  eye. 
'  Come,  dearest,'  said  she,  in  an  altered 

tone,  'Come— Doctor  will  let  you 

sit  beside  me  for  a  few  moments  !'  I 
made  way  for  him.  She  clasjjed  his 
hands  in  hers. 

'  Well,  George,  we  must  part!'  said 
she,  breathing  softly,  but  fast.  Her 
husband  sobbed  like  a  child,  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  handkerchief.— Do 
you  forgive  me  ?'  he  murmured,  half 
choked  with  emotion. 

'  Yes,  dearest  husband  !— God  knows 
I  do,  from  my  heart !  I  forgive  all  the 
little  you  have  ever  grieved  me  about !' 

'  Oh,  Jane— Jane— Jane  !'  groaned 
the  man,  kissing  her  lips  in  an  appa- 
rent ecstasy.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
cried  bitterly. 

'  liise,  George,  rise,'  said  his  wife 
faintly.  He  obeyed  her,  and  she  again 
clasjied  his  liand  in  hers. 

'  George,  are  you  liei  e  ?'  she  inquired, 
in  a  voice  fainter  and  fainter. 

'  Hei  e  I  am,  love  !— oh  !— look  ou 
me  !'  He  subbed,  gazing  on  her  fea- 
tures. '  Say  once  more  that  you  for- 
give me  1  Let  me  hear  your  blessed 
voice  once  again— or— or' — 

'I  DO  !  Kiss  me— kiss  me,'  she  mur- 
mured ;  and  her  unworthy— her  guilty 
— husband  kissed  away  the  last  expir- 
ing breath  of  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  injured  women,  whose  hearts 
have  been  broken  by  a  husband's  bru- 
tality ! 

12t/t.— This  evening  I  looked  in  at 
the  house  where  my  late  patient  lay 
dead,  for  the  purpose  of  fullilling  my 
promise,  and  seeing  her  locket  placed 
near  her  heart,  and  the  colllu  closed.  I 
went  into  the  jiarlour,  where  sat  the 
bereaved  husband,  in  company  with 
his  clerk,  who  had,  ever  since  his  en- 
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gagomcut,  shown  a  deep  regard  and 

les^iect  for  Mrs.  T  -.   After  I  had 

sat  Slime  luomeiit.s  in  their  company— 

'I've  soiiictliiiig  on  my  uiiml,  Mr. 
T  ,'  said  tiie  young  man,  with  emo- 
tion, '  whicti  I  sliall  not  be  happy  till 
I've  told  you." 

'  What  is  it?'  inquired  his  master. 

'  Do  you  recollect  how  often  you  used 
to  jiraise  my  drat't  copyiug,  and  wonder- 
ed liow  I  got  through  so  much  work?' 

'V,"hy,  yes,  curse  you,  yes!'  replied 
his  master  aiigrily ;  '  what  have  you 
brouglit  that  up  for  now,  eh  ?' 

'T'l  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  did  not  de- 
serve your  praises' — 

'  Well — well— no  more,'  interrupted 
his  master  impatiently. 

'  But  I  must,  and  will  tell  you,  that 

it  was  all  done  by  poor  Mrs.  T  ,  who 

learned  engrossing,  and  sat  up  whole 
uiglits  together,  writing,  that  you 
niFght  not  lose  your  business,  till  slie 
was  nearly  blinded,  poor,  dear  laily ! 
and  she  would  not  ever  let  me  tell  you ! 
But  I  shall  take  leave  now  to  say,' 
continued  tlie  young  man,  bursting  into 
tears—'  I  shall  make  free  to  tell  you, 
tiiat  you  have  behaved  brutally  to  her, 
aud  have  broken  her  poor  heart — you 
have — aud  God  will  remember  and 
curse  you  for  it !'  Aud  he  left  the 
room,  and  never  again  entered  the 
house,  the  scene  of  his  beloved  mis- 
tress' martyrdom. 

Mr.  T  listened  to  all  this  without 

uttering  a  wnnl— his  eyes  dilated— aud 
he  presently  burst  into  a  lit  of  loud  and 
lamentable  weeping,  which  lasted  long 
after  I  left  t!ie  h(juse  ;  and  tliat  even- 
ing he  attemiJted  to  v.nmu\\l  suicide, 
unable  to  endure  the  smitmgs  of  a  guil- 
ty conscience. 

This  paper  has  excited  some  atten- 
tion, aud  in  quarters  where  I  hope  it 
may  be  useful.  Many  Inquiries  have 
been  made  as  to  the  veracity  ol  its  de- 
tails. I  wciuld  to  HeavL-n  that,  for  the 
honour  of  humaiu^y,  1  could  say  the 
principal  incidents  narrated  had  no 
other  basis  than  hction  !  I  assure  you, 
reader,  that  liiey  are  true  :  I  tell  you 
that  to  the  best  of  niy  belief,  the 
wretched  husband  Htill  lives !  More 
alxjut  him  I  dare  not  say.  There  are, 
really,  many  drafts  of  pleadings,  and 
Iriises,  (tc,  n'.w  extant,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  amiable  lady  whose  sor- 
rows are  reconled  aouve,  and  which 
have  now  met  wiih  Myinjathy,  I  trust, 
from  thousands.  Aiiotiier  inciiient, 
which  has  been  considered  imj/rohab'.y 
atrrKjioti.H  and  brutal — tliat  of  jiusliing 
down  the  pfor  wife,  with  her  refresh- 
nieiit3— is  true  ;  and  the  Kditor  further 
assures  you  that,  even  were  this  por- 


tion of  the  narrative  fictitious,  Jw  saw- 
in  private  life  a  brutal  husband  act  si- 
milarly towards  his  wile— a  beautiful 
woman  and  altectionate  wife  ! 

Woe  to  the  nuin  of  delicate  feeling, 
that  looks  closely  on  the  commonest 
scenes  of  life  !  How  much  must  he  see 
to  wouud  his  heart— to  disgust  him 
with  his  species  !  But  '  the  eyes  of  the 
nwinish  see  not,  neither  do  their  hearts 
feel." 


CHAP.  'X.YL— Grave  doings. 
My  gentle  reader— start  not  at  learning 
that  1  have  been  a  resurrectionist. 
Let  not  this  appalling  word  conjure  up 
in  your  fancy  a  throng  of  vampire-like 
images  and  associations,  or  earn  your 
'Physician's'  dismissal  from  your 
hearts.  It  is  your  groundless  fears  that 
have  driven  me,  and  will  drive  many 
others  of  my  brethren,  to  such  dreadful 
doings  as  those  hereafter  detailed. 
Come,  let  us  have  one  word  of  reason 
between  us  on  the  question— and  then 
for  luy  tale.  You  expect  us  to  cure 
you  of  disease,  and  yet  deny  us  the 
only  means  of  learning /ioi« Is  this 
(air  fair  reader?   Is  this  reasonable? 

What  I  am  going  to  describe  was  my 
first  and  last  exploit  in  the  way  of 
body-stealing.  It  was  a  ludicrous 
scene,  and  occurred  during  the  period 
of  my  '  walking  the  hospitals,'  which 
occupied  the  two  seasons  after  iny 
leaving  Cambridge.  A  rather  interest- 
ing female  was  ailmitted  a  patient  at 
the  hospital  I  attended  ;  her  case  baf- 
fled all  our  skill,  and  her  symidoms 
defied  diagnosis.  Xuw,  it  seemed  an 
enlargement  of  the  heart — now,  an  os- 
silication — then  this,  that,  and  the 
otlier ;  ami  it  was  plain  we  knew  no- 
thing about  the  matter — no,  not  even 
whether  her  disorder  was  organic  or 
functional,  primary  or  symiitcnuntic — 
or  whether  it  van  the  heart  that  was  at 
fault.  She  received  no  benelit  under 
the  schemes  of  treatment  we  pursued, 
and  fell  into  dying  circumstances.  As 
soon  as  her  friends  were  apprised  of 
her  situation,  aud  had  an  inkling  of 
our  intention  to  iqjen  the  body,  they 
insisted  on  removing  her  from  the  hos- 
pital, that  she  might  '  die  at  home.'  In 
vain  did  .Sir  and  his  dressers  ex- 
postulate with  them,  and  represent  the 
peril  attending  such  a  step.  Her  two 
brothers  avowed  tlieir  n]i]irehension  of 
our  designs,  anil  were  iiillexible  in  e.x- 
ercisiiig  their  right  of  removing  their 
sister.  At  last  I  said  to  the  young 
men,  'Well,  if  you  are  afraid  (uily  of 
our  dixiectinij  her,  we  can  get  hold  of 
her,  if  we  are  so  disposed,  as  easily  if 
she  die  with  you  as  witli  us.' 

'  Well— we'll  Iruy  that,  lueaster,'  re- 
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plied  the  elder.  The  poor  girl  was  re- 
moved to  her  fatliei's  house,  wiiicli  was 
at  a  village  live  miles  from  Ldiulon, 
and  survived  lier  arrival  scarcfly  ten 
minutes!  We  soon  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  event ;  and  as  I  and  Sir 
 's  two  dressers  liad  taken  great  in- 
terest in  tlie  case,  and  felt  curiosity 
about  the  nature  of  the  disease,  we  met 
and  entered  into  a  compact,  that  we 
would  have  her  body  out  of  the  ground. 
A  spy  informed  us  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  girl's  burial  ;  and  on  ex- 
pressing to  Sir  our  determination 

about  the  matter,  he  patted  me  on  the 
back,  saying,  'Ah,  my  tine  fellow  !— if 
you  have  spirit  enough — dangerous,' 
&c.,  itc.  Was  it  not  skilfully  said  ?  The 
baronet  told  us  he  felt  so  curious  about 
the  matter,  that  if  fifty  pounds  would 
1)6  of  use  to  us  in  furthering  our  pur- 
pose, they  were  at  our  service.  It 
needed  not  this,  nor  a  glance  at  the 
Iclat  with  which  the  successful  issue 
of  the  affair  would  be  attended  among 
our  fellow-students,  to  spur  our  re- 
solves. 

The   scheme  was  adjusted  at  my 

rooms  in  the  Borough.     M   and 

E  ,  Sir  's  dressers,  and  myself, 

with  an  experienced  'grab,'  a  profes- 
sional resurrectionist— were  to  set  off 
from  the  Borough  about  nine  o'clock 
next  evening,  which  would  be  the  third 
day  after  the  burial— in  a  glass  coach 
provided  with  all  '  appliances  and 
means  to  boot.'  During  tlie  day  our 
friend,  the  grab,  suffered  so  severely 
from  an  overnight's  excess,  as  to  disap- 
point us  of  his  assistance.  This  contre- 
temps nearly  jnit  an  end  to  our  jiroject ; 
for  the  few  other  grabs  we  knew,  were 
absent  on  professional  tours  !  Luckily, 
I  bethought  me  of  a  poor  Irish  porter, 
a  sort  of  hanger-on  at  the  hospital — 
whom  I  had  hireil  to  go  on  enands. 
This  man  I  sent  for  to  my  rooms,  and 
persuaded  and  bolliered  into  ac- 
quiescence, promising  liinilialf-a-guinea 
for  his  evening's  work— and  as  much 
whisky  as  he  could  drink.  As  Mr.  Tip — 
that  was  the  name  he  went  by— had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  sick  grab, 
lie  succeeded  in  borrowing  his  tools  ; 
with  which,  in  a  sack  large  enough  to 
contain  our  prize,  he  rei  aired  to  my 
rooms  about  nine  o'clock,  while  the 
coach  was  standing  at  the  door.  Our 
Jehu  had  received  a  douceur  in  addition 
to  the  hireofliim.'-elfand  coach.  As  soon 
as  we  had  exhibited  doses  of  Irish  cor- 
dial to  Tip— under  the  effects  of  which 
he  became  quite  'bouncible,'  imdrant- 
ed  about  the  feat  he  was  to  take  a  ])ro- 
minent  part  in— and  equipped  ourselves 
in  our  worst  clothes,  and  white  top- 
coats, we  entered  the  vehicle,  four  in 


number,  and  drove  off.  The  weather 
had  been  capricious  all  the  evening — 
moonlight,  rain,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning alternating.  The  only  thing  we 
were  anxious  about  was  the  darkness, 
to  shield  us  frcjui  all  observation.  I 
must  own,  that,  in  analysing  the  feel- 
ings that  prompted  me  to  undertake 
and  go  through  with  this  affair,  the 
love  of  adventure  operated  as  power- 
fully as  the  wish  to  benelit  anatomical 
science.  A  midnight  expedition  to  the 
tombs  !— It  took  our  fancy  amazingly  ; 

and  then— Sir  's  hint  about  the 

'  danger'— and  our  'spirit!' 

Tip  supplied  us  with  amusement  all 
the  way,  rattle,  rattle,  incessantly ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  that  part 
of  the  road  where  we  were  to  stop,  and 

caught  sight  of         church,  with  its 

steeple,  glistening  in  the  moonlight,  as 
though  it  were  standing  sentinel  over 
the  graves  around  it,  one  of  which  we 
were  going  to  violate— Tip's  spirits 
began  to  falter.  He  said  little,  and 
that  at  intervals.  To  be  candid  with 
the  reader,  none  of  us  felt  over  much 
at  our  ease.  Our  expedition  began  to 
wear  a  hairbrained  aspect,  and  to  be 
environed  with  contingencies  which  we 
had  not  taken  sulliciently  into  our 
calculations.  What  if  the  two  stout 
brothers,  should  be  out  watching  their 
sister's  grave?    And  then  the  manual 

difhculties  1   E  was  the  only  one  of 

us  that  had  ever  assisted  at  the  ex- 
humation of  a  body— and  the  rest  of 
us  were  likely  to  prove  but  bungling 
workmen.  We  had  gone  too  far  to 
think  of  retreating.  We  none  of  ns 
spoke  our  suspicions,  but  the  silence 
that  reigned  was  significant.  In  con- 
templation of  such  a  contingency,  we 
had  put  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  the  coach 
jKicket  ;  and  liefore  we  drew  up,  liad 
all  four  of  us  drunk  deejdy  of  it.  At 
length,  the  coach  turned  down  a  by- 
lane  to  the  left,  which  led  to  the  church- 
yard wall  ;and  after  moving  a  few  steps 
down  it,  to  shelter  our  vehicle  from 
the  observation  of  passengers,  the 
coach  stopped,  and  the  driver  opened 
the  door. 

'  C(jme,  Tip,'  said  I,  '  out  with  you.' 

'Get  out,  did  you  say,  sir?  To  be 
sure  I  will— Och  !  to  be  sure  I  will.' 
But  there  was  small  show  of  alacrity 
in  his  movements  as  he  descended  the 
steps ;  for,  while  I  was  speaking,  I 
w-as  interrupted  by  the  clangour  of 
the  church  clock  announcing  the  hour 
of  midnight.  The  sounds  seemed  to 
warn  us  against  what  we  were  going 
to  do. 

'  'Tis  a  cowld  night,  yer  honours,' 
said  Tip,  as  we  alighted,  and  stood 
looking  up  and  down  the  lane,  to  see 
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If  anytTiing  was  stining  but  ourselves. 
"Tisacowld  night— and— and— and' — 
he  stammered. 

'  Why,  you  cowardly  old  scoundrel,' 
grumbled  il- — ,  'are  you  frightened 
already?  What's  the  matter,  eh? 
Hoist  the  bag  on  your  shoulders,  and 
lead  the  way  down  the  lane.' 

'  Och,  but  your  honours,  och  !  by  the 
mother  thai;  bore  me,  but  'lis  a  cruel 
thing,  Fm  thinking,  to  wake  the  poor 
cratur  from  her  last  sleep.'  He  said 
this  so  querulously,  that  I  began  to 
entertain  apprehensions  of  his  defec- 
tion ;  so  I  insisted  on  his  taking  a 
little  more  brandy,  by  way  of  bringing 
him  to  par.  It  was  of  no  use.  His 
reluctance  increased  every  moment — 
and  it  dispirited  tis.  I  believe  the 
turning  of  a  straw  would  have  decided 
us  all  on  jumping  into  the  coach  again, 
and  returning  home  without  accomplish- 
ing our  errand.  Too  many  of  the 
students  were  apprised  of  our  expedi- 
tion, for  us  to  think  of '  terminating  it 
so  ridiculously.  As  it  were  by  mutual 
consent,  we  paused  a  few  moments, 
half-way  down  the  lane.  M  whistl- 
ed with  spirit  and  distinctness  ;  E  

remarked  to  me  that  he  '  always 
thought  a  cliurchyard  at  midnight  the 
gloomiest  object  imaginable  ;'  and  I 
talked  about  business — '  soon  be  over' 
— '  shallow  grave,'  &c.  &c. 

'  Confound  it — what  if  those  two 
brothers  of  hers  should  be  there  ?'  said 
M  ,  making  a  dead  stop. 

'  Powerful  fellows,  both  of  them  I' 

muttered  E  .     We  resumed  our 

march— when  Tip  stood  still,  let  down 
the  bag  from  his  shoulders,  elevated 
both  hands  in  a  listening  attitude,  and 
exclaimed,  '  Whisht!  whisht  !— By  my 
soul,  what  was  that  ?'  We  all  paused 
in  silence,  looking  palely  at  one  an- 
other— but  could  hear  nothing  ex- 
cept the  flutter  of  a  bat  wheeling 
from  us  overhead. 

'  Fait— an'  wasn't  it  somebody  spok- 
ing <m  the  far  side  o'  the  hedge,  I 
heard?"  whispered  Tip. 

'  Poh— stulf,  you  idiot  !'  I  exclaimed. 

'Come,  M  and  E  ,  it's  time  we 

had  done  with  all  this  nonsense  ;  and 
if  we  mean  to  do  anything,  we  must 
make  liaste.  'Tis  past  twelve— day 
breaks  about  four— and  it  is  coming  on 
wet,  you  see.'  Several  drops  of  rain, 
pattering  among  the  leaves  and 
branches,  corroborated  my  words,  by 
announcing  a  coining  sliower,  and  the 
air  was  sultry  enou^li  to  warrant  the 
expectation  of  a  thunder-storm.  We 
buttoned  np  our  greatcoats  and  hurried 
to  the  churchyard  wall,  which  ran 
acros.s  the  liottom  of  the  lane.  Tills 
wall  we  had  to  climb  over  to  get  into 


the  churchyard,  and  it  was  not  a  high 
one.  Hero  Tip  annoyed  us  again.  I 
told  him  to  lay  down  his  bag,  mount 
the  wall,  and  look  over  into  the  yard, 
to  see  whether  all  was  clear  before  us  ; 
and  to  look  about  for  a  new-made 
grave.  Very  reluctantly  he  complied, 
and  contrived  to  scramble  to  the  top  of 
the  wall.  He  had  hardly  time  to  peer 
over  into  the  churchyard,  when  a  streak 
of  lightning  Hashed  over  us,  followed, 
in  a  second,  by  a  loud  burst  of  thun- 
der 1  Tip  fell  iu  an  instant  to  the 
ground,  and  lay  crossing  himself,  and 
muttering  Paternosters.  We  could 
scarcely  help  laughing  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  tumbled  down.  '  Now,  look 
ye,  gintlemen,'  said  he,  '  do  you  mane 
to  give  the  poor  cratur  Christian  buri- 
al, when  ye've  done  wid  her  ?  An'  will 
you  put  her  back  again  as  ye  found 
her?    'Case,  if  you  won't,  blood  an 

oous'  

'  Hark  ye  now,  Tip,'  said  I,  taking 
out  one  of  a  brace  of  evipty  pistols,  I 
had  put  into  my  greatcoat  pocket,  and 
presenting  it  to  his  head,  '  we  have 
hired  you  on  this  business,  for  the  want 
of  a  better,  you  wretched  fellow  !  and 
if  you  give  us  any  more  of  your  non- 
sense, by  - — -  I'll  send  a  bullet 
through  your  brain  t  Do  you  hear  me, 
Tip?' 

'  Och,  aisy,  aisy  wid  ye  1  don't  mnr- 
ther  me  !  Bad-luck  to  me  that  I  ever 
cam  wid  ye !  Och,  and  if  ever  I  live  to 
die,  won't  I  see  and  bury  my  ould  body 
out  o'  the  rache  of  all  the  docthors  in 
the  world  ?  If  I  don't,  divel  burn  me  !' 
We  all  laughed  aloud  at  Tip's  Hibernian 
expostulation. 

'  Come,  sir,  mount  I  over  with  yon  1' 
said  we,  helping  to  push  him  upwards. 
'  Now,  drop  this  bag  on  the  other  side,' 
we  continued,  giving  him  the  sack  that 
contained  our  implements.  We  all 
three  of  us  followed,  and  alighted  in  the 
churchyard.  It  poured  with  rain  ;  and, 
to  enhance  the  horrors  of  the  time  and 
place,  flashes  of  lightning  followed  in 
succession,  shedding  an  awful  glare 
over  the  scene,  revealing  the  tomb- 
stones, the  ivy-grown  church,  and  our 
own  figures,  a  sliivering  group,  come 
on  an  unhallowed  errand  1  I  well  re- 
collected the  lively  feelings  of  appre- 
hension— '  the  compunctious  visitings 
of  remorse' — which  the  circumstances 
called  forth  in  my  breast,  and  which 
were  shared  by  my  companions. 

As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  I  left  the 
group  under  the  wall,  to  search  out  tlie 
grave.  The  Instructions  I  had  received 
enabled  me  to  pitch  on  the  spot  with 
little  difficulty  ;  and  I  returned  to  my 
companions,  who  followed  nie  to  the 
scene  of  operations.    We  had  no  um- 
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■bvellas,  und  our  j;reatcoats  were  SHtur- 
ated  witli  wot  ;  but  the  brandy  we  had 
lakeu  did  us  nm'd  service,  liy  exliilar- 
ating  our  spirits,  and  espocially  tliose 
of  Tip.  He  untied  llie  sack,  and  8h(jok 
out  tlie  hoes  and  spaili's,  i\ic. :  ami, 
takiuf;  one  of  tlie  hitter  himself,  he 
connnencetl  digging  witli  such  eni:rgy, 
tliat  we  had  hardly  preparetl  ouiselves 
for  work,  before  Ije  liad  cleared  away 
nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  mound.  The 
pitchy  darkness  continued,  so  that  we 
could  scarcely  see  one  another's  liguros. 
We  worlied  on  in  silence,  as  fast  as  our 
spades  could  be  got  into  the  ground  ; 
taking  it  iu  turns,  two  by  two,  as  the 
grave  would  not  admit  of  more.  On — 
oil  we  worked,  till  we  had  hollowed  out 
three  feet  of  earth.  Tip  then  joined  a 
long  iron  screw  to  a  borer,  which  he 
thrust  into  tlie  ground,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  tlie  dejith  at  which  tlie 
coftin  lay  from  us.  To  our  ve.xatinn, 
we  found  a  distance  of  three  feet  re- 
mained to  be  got  llirougli.  '  Sure,  ami 
by  the  soul  of  tit  Patrick,  but  we'll  not 
be  done  by  tlie  morning  1'  said  Tip,  as 
lie  threw  down  the  instrument  and  re- 
sumed his  spade.  We  were  all  discour- 
aged. Oil,  how  earnestly  I  wished 
myself  at  home,  in  my  bed  in  the 
Borough  1  I  had  no  time  for  l  eflectioii, 
as  it  was  my  turn  to  relieve  one  of  the 
diggers  ;  so  into  the  grave  I  jumped, 
and  worked  away  as  lustily  as  before. 
Wliile  I  was  thus  engaged,  a  noise,  close 
to  our  ears,  so  startled  me,  that  I 
thnugl-.t  I  should  have  dropped  dead  in 
the  grave  I  was  robbing.  I  and  my 
fellow-digger  let  fall  our  spades,  and 
all  four  stood  for  a  second  or  two  in  an 
ecstasy  of  a]iprelieiision.  We  could  not 
see  more  than  a  few  inches  around  us, 
but  heard  tlie  grass  trodden  by  ap- 
I>roacliing  feet !  They  proved  to  be 
those  of  an  ass,  that  was  turned  at 
night  into  the  chuichyard,  and  had 
gone  on  eating  his  way  towards  us  ; 
and,  while  we  were  standing  in  expecta- 
tion of  what  was  to  come  ne.xt,  opened 
on  us  with  an  astounding  liee-haw ! 
hee-haw  !  hee-haw  1  Even  after  we  had 
discovered  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the 
interruption,  we  were  too  agitated  to 
laugli  The  brute  was  close  upon  us, 
and  had  gioc'n  tongue  from  under  Tiji's 
elbow,  having  approaclied  biin  from 
behind,  as  he  stood  leaning  on  his 
spade.  Tip  started  back  against  the 
animal'-s  bead,  and  fell  down.  Away 
sprang  the  jackass,  as  much  confound- 
ed as 'fi|>,  scampering  likea  mad  crea- 
ture among  the  tombstones,  and  hee- 
hawing  incessantly,  as  if  a  hundred 
devils  liad  got  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
disci.unliting  us.  I  felt  so  much  fear 
lest  the  noise  slioukl  lead  to  our  dis- 


covery, I  could  have  killed  the  brute 
if  it  had  been  within  my  reach,  while 
Tip  stammered,  in  an  alliighted 
whisper—'  Och,  the  baste  !  The  big 
black  divel  of  a  baste  !  tlic  niurther- 

ons,  thumlering'  and  many  ejii- 

tliets  of  the  same  sort.  We  recovered 
from  the  agitation  wliich  this  interrup- 
tion liad  occasioned  ;  and  Tip,  under 
the  promi.se  of  two  bottles  of  whisky  as 
soon  as  we  arrived  safe  at  home  with 
our  prize,  renewed  his  exertions,  and 
dug  with  such  energy  that  we  soon 
cleared  away  the  remainder  of  the 
earth,  and  stooil  upon  the  bare  lid  of 
the  colhn.  The  grapplers,  with  ropes 
attached  to  them,  were  then  fixed  in 
tlie  sides  and  extremities,  and  we  were 
in  tlie  act  of  raising  the  colBn,  when  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice,  accompanied 
with  footsteps,  fell  on  our  ears.  We 
heard  both  distinctly,  and  crouched 
close  over  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
awaiting  in  susjiense  a  corroboration  of 
our  fears.  After  a  pause  of  two  or 
three  minutes,  linding  that  the  sounds 
wen;  not  leneweil,  we  began  to  breathe 
freer,  persuaded  thatourears  must  have 
deceived  us.  Once  more  we  resumed 
our  work,  succeeded  in  hoisting  up  the 
Collin— not  without  a  sliji,  which  nearly 
precijiitated  it  down  to  tlie  bottom, 
witli  all  four  of  us  upon  it— and  depos- 
iting it  on  the  grave-side,  liefore  pro- 
ceeiling  to  use  our  wrenches,  we  looked 
and  listened,  and  listened  and  looked  ; 
but  neitlier  seeing  nor  hearing  any- 
thing, we  set  to  work,  prized  off  the 
lid  in  a  twinkling,  and  a  glim|).se  of 
moonlight  disclosed  to  us  the  shrouded 
inmate,  all  white  and  damp.  I  removed 
the  face-cloth,  and  uniiinned  tlie  cape 

while  M         loosed  the  sleeves  from 

the  wrists.     Thus  were  we  engaged, 

when  E  ,  who  had  hold  of  the  feet, 

leady  to  lift  them  out,  suddenly  let 
go,  gasped — 'Oh,  my  God,  there  they 
are  !'  and  placed  his  hand  on  my  arm. 
He  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I  looked 
towards  the  quarter  whither  his  eyes 
were  directed,  and  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man,  if  not  two,  moving  toward  us. 
'  Well,  we're  discovereil,  that's  clear,"  I 
whispered.  '  We  shall  be  murdered!' 
groaned  E — — .     '  Lend  me  one  of  the 

pistols  you  have  with  you,'  said  Ji  

resolutely;  'by  ,  I'll  have  a  shot 

for  my  life  !'  As  for  jioor  Ti)i,  who  had 
heard  every  syllable  of  this  colloquy, 
and  himself  seen  the  approaching 
figures,  he  looked  at  me  in  silence,  the 
image  of  horror  1  I  could  have  laughed 
even  then,  to  see  his  staring  eyes— his 
cocked  ruliy-tinfed  nose— Ids  cliatleriug 
teeth.    '  Hush  I  hush  !'  said  I,  cocking 

my  iiistol,  while  M  did  the  same  ; 

for  none  but  myself  knew  that  they 
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were  unloaded.  To  iuld  to  our  conster- 
nation, the  moon  withdrew  the  scant- 
ling of  light  slie  had  been  doling  out 
to  lis,  ami  sank  luniealh  a  vast  cloud, 
'black  as  Kiebus,'  but  not  beloro  we 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  more 
figures  moving  towards  us  in  an  oiipo- 
site  direction.  '  Surrounded  !'  two  of 
us  muttered.  We  all  stood  together, 
not  knowing  what  to  do— unable  to  see 
one  another  distinctly.  Presently  we 
heard  a  voice  say,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  '  Where  are  they?  where?  Sure  I 
saw  them  !  Oh,  there  they  are  1  Halloa 
— lialloa  !' 

That  was  the  signal  of  onr  flight. 
Without  a  pause,  or  uttering  another 
syllable,  otl'  we  sprung,  all  of  us  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  we  knew  not  whither. 
I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun— mercy  on 
me  !  ami  pelted  away,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  I  was  about,  dodging  among 
the  graves  —  now  coming  full-butt 
against  a  tombstone,  then  tumbling  on 
the  slijipery  grass — while  some  one 
followed  close  at  my  heels  pulling  and 
panting,  but  whither  friend  or  foe,  I 
knew  not.  At  length  I  stumbled 
again.st  a  large  tombstone  ;  and,  tinding 
it  open  at  the  two  ends,  crept  under  it, 
resolved  there  to  abide  the  issue.  At 
the  moment  of  my  ensconcing  myself, 
the  sound  of  the  person's  footsteps  who 
had  followed  nie  ceased.  I  heard  a 
a  splashing  sound,  then  a  kicking  and 
scrambling,  a  stifled  cry  of  '  Ugh— oh 
ogh  !'  and  all  was  still.  Doubtless  it 
must  be  one  of  my  companions,,  wlio 
had  been  wounded.  Wliat  could  I  do  ? 
I  did  not  know  in  wliat  direction  he 
lay— the  night  was  pitch  dark— and  if  I 
crept  from  my  liiding-place,  I  miglit  be 
shot  myself.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
hour — no,  never  !  There  was  I,  squat- 
ting on  the  wet  grass  and  weeds,  not 
daring  to  do  more  than  breathe  !  Here 
was  a  predicament !  I  could  not  con- 
jecture how  the  aitair  wouhl  terminate. 
Was  I  to  lie  where  I  was  till  daylight, 
that  then  I  might  step  into  the  arms  of 
ray  cajitors  ?  Wliat  was  become  of  my 
companion.s  ? — While  turning  these 
thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  wondering 
that  all  wa.s  so  quiet,  my  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  the  splashing  of  water,'  at 
a  yard  or  two's  dist-nnce,  mingled  with 
the  sounds  of  a  half-smothered  human 
voice— 'Ugh  !  ugh!  Och,  murther  I 
mnrther  !'— another  splash— 'and  isn't 
itdead,  and  drowned, and  kiltl  am'  

Whew  !  Tip  in  trouble,  thought  I. 
Tea,  it  was  poor  Tiji,  I  afterwards 
found,  who  had  followed  at  my  lieels, 
gcamjiering  after  me  as  fast  as  friglit 
could  drive  him,  till  his  career  was 
ended  Vjy  his  tun.bling  head  over  heel-i, 
Into  a  new!y-oi>eDfcd  grave  in  his  path, 


with  more  than  a  foot  of  water  in  it. 
There  the  Jioor  fellow  remained,  after 
recovering  from  tlie  lirst  sliock  of  his 
fall,  not  liaring  to  utter  a  word,  lest  he 
should  be  discovered— straddling  over 
the  water  with  his  toes  and  elbows 
stuck  into  the  soil  on  each  side.  This 
was  his  interesting  position,  as  he  in- 
formed nie,  at  tlie  time  of  uttering  the 
sounds  which  llrst  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. Though  not  aware  of  his  situa- 
tion, I  was  almost  choked  with  laugh- 
ter as  he  went  on  with  his  soliloquy,  in 
this  strain  : — 

'Och,  Tip,  ye  ould  divel  !  Don't  it 
sarve  ye  riglit,  ye  fool  ?  Te  villanoilS 
ould  collin-robber!  Won't  ye  burn  for 
this  hereafter,  ye  sinner?  Ukiloo  ! 
When  ye  are  dead  yourself,  may  ye  be 
trated  like  that  poor  cratur— and  your- 
self alive  to  see  it  !  Och  hubbahoo  ! 
hulibaboo  I  Isn't  it  sure  that  I'll  be 
drowned,  an'  then  it's  kilt  I'll  be  !'  A 
splash,  and  a  pause  lor  a  few  moments, 
as  if  he  was  re-adjusting  his  footing — 
'Och  !  an'  I'm  catching  my  dith  of 
cowld  !  Fait,  an'  it's  a  divel  a  drop  o' 
the  two  bottles  o' whisky  I'll  ever  see 
— Och,  och  I'  another  splash,  '  och,  an' 
isn't  this  uncomfortable  !  Murther  and 
oons  !  if  ever  I  come  out  of  this,  sha'u't 
I  be  dead  before  I  do  ?' 

'Tip-Tip— Tip!'  I  whispered.  There 
was  a  dead  silence.  'Tip,  Tip,  where 
are  you  ?  What's  the  matter,  eh?'-— 
No  answer;  but  he  muttered  in  alow 
tone  to  himself—'  Where,  am  1!  by  my 
soul !  Isn't  it  dead,  and  kilt,  and 
drowned,  and  murtliered  I  am — that's 
all !' 

'Tip— Tip-Tip  !'  I  repeated. 

'Tip,  indeed!  Fait,  ye  may  call, 
whoever  ye  are — but  it's  divel  a  word 
I'll  be  after  spaking  to  ye.' 

'  Tip,  you  simpleton  !  It's  I,  Mr.  — .' 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  sound  of 
splashing,  as  if  surprise  had  made  him 
silji  from  his  standing  again,  and  he 
called  out,  '  Whoo  !  whoo  !  an'  is't  you, 

sweet  Mr.  !    What  is  the  matter 

wid  ye?  Are  ye  kilt?  Where  are  they 
all?  Have  they  taken  ye  away,  every 
mother's  sou  of  you?'  he  asked. 

'Why,  what  are  you  doing,  Tip? 
Where  are  you  V 

'  Fait,  an'  it's  being  washed  I  am,  in 
the  feet,  and  in  the  queerest  tub  your 
honour  ever  saw  1'  A  noise  of  scuffling, 
not  many  yards  off,  silenced  us  lioth. 
Presently  I  distinguished  the  voice  of 

E  ,  calling  out— 'Help,   M  .!' 

(my  name)  '  Where  are  you?  The  noise 
ini^reaseil,  and  seemed  nearer  than  be- 
fore. I  crept  from  my  lurking  phiee, 
ami  aided  at  Tip's  resurrectinn,  when 
both  of  us  huriied  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  came.  By  the  mouu- 
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light,  I  could  see  the  outlines  of  two 
llgurus  giap|>liiiy  togetlicr.  Jiel'ore  I 
could  come  up  to  them,  both  fell  down, 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  rolling 
over  each  other,  grasping  one  another's 
collars,  gasjiing  and  panting  as  if  in 
mortal  struggle.  The  moon  suddenly 
emerged,  and  who  do  you  think,  reader, 
was  B  's  antagonist?  Why,  the  per- 
son whose  appearance  had  so  aflriglited 
us  all — OUR  COACHMAN.  That  indivi- 
dual, alarmed  at  our  protiacted  stay, 
had  left  his  coach  to  searcli  after  us. 
He  it  was  whom  we  had  seen  stealing 
towards  us  ;  his  voice  had  alarmed  us, 
for  he  could  not  see  us  distinctly 
enough  to  discover  whether  we  were 
his  fare  or  not.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  whispering  my  name,  when  we  must 
all  have  understood  one  another— 
when  lo !  we  all  started  off  in  the 
manner  wliicli  has  been  described  ;  and 
he  not  knowing  that  he  was  the  reason 
of  it,  had  taken  to  his  heels,  and  fled 
for  his  life  !  He  supposed  we  had  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  ambuscade.  He  hajipen- 
ed  to  hide  himself  behind  tlie  tomb- 
stone next  but  one  to  that  which  shel- 
tered E  -.     Finding  all  quiet,  he 

and  E  were  groping  from  tlieir  hid- 
ing-places when  they  fell  foul  of  one 
anotlier,  each  too  aflriglited  to  speak, 
and  hence  the  scuffle. 

After  this  satisfactory  denouement, 
we  all  repaired  to  the  graves  moutli, 
and  found  the  corp.se  and  coffin  as  we 
had  left  them.  We  were  not  many 
moments  in  taking  out  the  body,  strip- 
ping it,  and  thrusting  it  into  tlie  sack 
we  liad  brought.  We  then  tied  the  top 
of  the  sack,  deposited  the  shroud,  &c., 
in  the  coffin,  re-screwed  the  lid— fear- 
ful, impious  mockery  1— and  consigned 
it  to  its  resting-iilace.  Tip  scattered  a 
handful  of  eartli  on  the  lid,  and  ex- 
claiming reverently— '  An'  may  the 
Lord  forgive  us  for  what  we  have  done 
to  ye  I'  The  coachman  and  I  took  the 
body  between  us  to  the  coach,  leaving 

M  ,  and  E  ,  and  Tip,  to  fill  up 

the  grave. 

Our  troubles  were  not  yet  ended. 
Truly  it  seemed  as  though  Providence 
were  throwing  every  obstacle  in  our 
way.  On  reaching  the  spot  where  we 
had  left  the  coach,  behold  it  lay  several 
yards  fartlierin  the  lane,  tilted  into  the 
ditch— for  the  horses,  being  hungry, 
nnd  left  to  tliemselves,  in  their  anxiety 
to  graze  on  the  bank  of  the  hedge,  had 
contrived  to  overturn  tlie  vehicle  in 
the  ditch,  and  one  of  the  horses  was 
kicking  wlieu  wc  came  up— the  whole 
body  off  the  ground,  and  resting  on 
that  of  liis  companion.  We  had  great 
difficulty  in  righting  the  coach,  ns  the 
horses  we  iuclined  to  be  obstreperous. 


We  succeeded,  deposited  our  spoil  with« 
in,  turned  the  horses'  heads  towards 
the  high-road,  and  after  enjoining  Jehu 
to  keep  liis  place  on  the  box,  I  went  to 
see  how  my  companions  were  getting 
on.  They  had  nearly  completed  their 
task,  and  tohl  me  that  'sliovelling  in 
was  surprisingly  easier  than  shovelling 
out!'  We  took  great  pains  to  leave 
everything  as  neat,  and  as  nearly  re- 
sembling what  we  found  it,  as  possible, 
that  our  visit  might  not  be  suspected. 
We  carried  away  each  our  own  tools, 
and  hurried  to  our  coach,  for  the  twi- 
light had  stolen  a  march  upon  us, 
thankful  that  we  had  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting our  object. 

It  was  daylight  before  we  reached 
town,  and  a  wretched  coach  company 
we  looked,  all  weary  and  dirty— Tip 
especially,  who  snored  in  the  corner  as 
comfortably  as  if  he  had  been  warm  in 
his  bed.  I  resolved  with  him,  on  leav- 
ing the  coach,  that  it  should  be  'the 
devil's  only  dear  self  only  that  should 
timpt  me  out  again  body-snatching  !' 


CHAP,  XVll.— The  spectrc-nmitten. 
Few  topics  of  medical  literature  have 
occasioned  more  contradictory  specu- 
lation than  that  of  insanity,  with  re- 
ference, as  well  to  its  predisposing  and 
immediate  causes,  as  its  best  method  of 
treatment.  Since  experience  is  the  only 
substratum  of  real  knowledge,  the 
surest  way  of  arriving  at  those  princi- 
ples which  may  regulate  both  our  pa- 
thological and  therapeutical  researches, 
especially  concerning  the  subtle,  al- 
most inscrutable  disorder,  mania,  is, 
when  one  does  meet  with  some  well 
marked  case,  to  watch  it  closely  and  be 
anxious  to  seize  on  all  those  more  tran- 
sient imlications,  wliich  are  truer  char- 
acteristics of  the  complaint  than  any 
other.  With  this  object,  did  I  pay  close 
attention  to  the  affecting  case  detailed 
in  the  following  narrative.  The  eccen- 
tricity of  the  title  will  be  found  ac- 
counted for  in  the  narrative. 

Mr.  M  ,  as  one  of  a  large  party, 

had  been  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 

Laily  ,  and  did  not  leave  till  a  late, 

or  rather  early  hour,  in  the  morning. 
Pretty  women,  music,  and  champagne, 
had  turned  his  head  ;  and  it  was  for- 
tunate for  him  that  a  hackney-coach 
stand  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
house  he  was  leaving.  Muffling  his 
cloak  around  him,  he  contrived  to 
move  towards  it  in  a  direct  line,  and  a 
few  moments'  time  beheld  him  driving 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  for  Mr.  M— —  was  a 
law  student.  In  spite  of  the  exhilara- 
tion produced  by  the  scenes  he  had 
quilted,  and  the  excitementconsequent 
oa  the  share  he  took  in  au  animated 
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discussion,  in  the  presence  of  thirty  of 
the  most  elegaat  women  that  could  be 
brought  together,  he  fouud  himself  be- 
coming the  subject  of  a  most  unac- 
countable depression  of  spirits.  Even 

while  at  Lady  's,  he  had  perceived 

himself  talliing  often  for  talking'ssake, 
the  chain  of  his  thoughts  perpetually 
broken,  and  an  irritability  of  manner 
towards  those  whom  he  addressed, 
which  he  resolved  into  the  reaction 

following  high  excitement.    M  ,  I 

ought  before  to  have  mentioned,  was  a 
man  of  great  talent,  chiefly  imagina- 
tive ;  and  had  that  evening  been  bril- 
liant on  his  favourite  topic,  diablerie 
and  mysticism  ;  towards  which  he  gene- 
rally contrived  to  incline  every  con- 
versation in  which  he  bore  a  part.  He 
had  been  dilating  on  the  power  posses- 
sed by  Mr.  Maturin  of  exciting  the 
most  horrific  ideas  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers,  instancing  a  passage  of  one 
of  his  romances,  the  title  of  which  I 
have  forgotten,  where  the  fiend  pre- 
sents himself  to  his  victim,  amidst  the 
gloom  of  his  prison-cell.    Long  before 
he  had  reached  home,  the  fumes  of 
wine  had  evaporated,  and  the  influence 
of  excitement  subsided  ;  and  he  was  as 
sober  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life.  Why 
he  knew  not,  but  his  heart  seemed  to 
grow    heavier,    and    his  tlioughts 
gloomier,  every  step  by  which  he  near- 
ed  Lincoln's  Inn.     It  struck  three 
o'clock  as  he  entered  the  portals  of  the 
inn  of  court.    The  silence,  tlie  moon- 
light shining  on  the  dusky  buildings, 
the  cold  quivering  stars,  all  these  com- 
bined to  enhance  his  nervousness.  Not 
a  watchman  of  the  inn  was  heard  cry- 
ing the  hour,  not  a  porter  moving,  no 
living  being  but  himself  visible  in  the 
square  he  was  crossing.    As  he  neared 
his  staircase,  he  perceived  his  heart 
fluttering  ;  he  felt  under  some  strange 
unaccountable  influence,  wliich,  had  he 
reflected,  he  would  have  discovered  to 
arise  from  a   nervous  temperament, 
operating  on  an  Imagination  attuned  to 
symjiathies  with  terror.  His  chambers 
lay  on  the  third  floor  of  the  staircase  ; 
and,  on  reaching  It,  he  found  his  door- 
lamp  glimmering  with  its  expiring  ray. 
He  o|ieiied  his  door,  and  after  groping 
in  the  dark  of  his  sitting-room,  found 
his  cbaniljer  candlestick.    In  attempt- 
ing to  light  his  candle,  he  put  out  the 
lamp.  He  went  down  stairs,  but  found 
that  the  lamp  of  every  landing  liad 
shared  the  fate  of  his  own  ;  so  lie  re- 
turned, irritated,  thinking  to  amerce 
the  porter  of  his  customary  Christmas- 
box,  for  his   niggard  supply  of  oil. 
After  .some  time  spent  in  the  search, 
he  diHW)vered  his  tinder-box,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  strike  a  lij^iit.   The  potent 

a 


spark  dropped  at  last  into  the  centre  of 

the  soft  tinder.    M  blew— it  caught 

—spread  ;  the  match  kindled,  and  he 
lighted  his  candle.  He  took  it  in  his 
hand,  and  was  making  for  bed,  when 
his  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  object 
which  brouglit  him  senseless  to  the 
floor.  The  furniture  of  his  room  was 
disposed  as  when  he  had  left  it ;  for 
his  laundress  had  neglected  to  put 
things  in  order  :  the  table  was  drawn 
towards  the  tire-place,  and  by  its  side 
stood  the  easy-chair.  Tlje  first  object 
visible  was  a  figure  sitting  in  the  arm- 
chair. It  was  that  ofa  gentleman  dress- 
ed in  dark-coloured  clothes,  his  hands, 
white  as  alabaster,  closed  over  his  lap, 
and  the  face  looking  away  ;  but  it 

turned  towards  M  ,  revealing  to 

him  a  countenance  ofa  ghastly  hue— 
the  features  glowing  like  steel  heated 
to  a  white  heat,  and  the  two  eyes  turn- 
ed towards  him,  and  absolutely  blaz- 
ing, he  described  it— with  a  most  hor- 
rible lustre.    The  appalling  spectre, 

while  M  's  eyes  were  riveted  upon 

it,  though  glazing  fast  with  fright,  rose 
from  its  seat,  stretched  out  its  arms, 
and  seemed  approaching  him,  when  he 
fell  senseless  ou  the  floor,  as  if  smitten 
with  apoplexy.  He  recollected  nothing 
more,  till  he  found  himself,  about  the 
middle  of  the  next  day,  in  bed,  his 
laundress,  myself  and  apothecary,  and 
others,  standing  round  him.  His  situa- 
tion was  not  discovered  till  more  than 
an  hour  after  he  had  fallen,  nor  would 
it  then  but  for  a  fortunate  accident. 
He  had  neglected  to  close  either  of  his 
outer-doors,  and  an  old  woman,  who 
happened  to  be  leaving  the  adjoining 
set  about  five  o'clock,  on  seeing  Mr. 
M  's  doors  open  at  such  an  untime- 
ly hour,  was  induced,  by  feelings  of 
curiosity  to  return  to  the  rooms  she 
had  left  for  a  light,  with  which  sheen- 
tei'ed  his  chambers,  after  having  called 
his  name  without  receiving  any 
answer.  What  will  it  be  supposed  had 
been  her  occupation  at  such  an  early 
hour  in  the  adjoining  chambers  ?— Lay- 
ing out  the  corpse  of  their  occupant,  a 

Mr.  T  -,  who  had  expired  about 

eight  o'clock  the  preceding  evening  ! 

Mr.  M  •  had  known  him,  tliough 

I  not  intimately:  and  there  were  some 
i  painful  circuiustanoes  attending  his 
I  deatli,  wliich,  though  on  no  other 

grounds  tlian  mere  sympathy,  M  

had  laid  niucli  to  heart.  In  addition  to 
this,  lie  liad  been  observed  hy  his 
(  friends  as  being  latterly  tlie  subject  of 
high  excitement,  owing  to  the  success- 
ful prosecutlnii  of  an  afiuir  of  great  im- 
portance. We  all  accounted  for  his 
present  situation  by  referring  it  to 
some  apoijlectlo  seizure ;  for  we  were 
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Ignorant  of  the  occasion,  fright,  which 
I  did  not  learn  till  afterwards.  The 
laundress  told  me  that  she  found  Mr. 

M  stretched  motionless  along  the 

floor,  in  his  cloak  and  full  dress,  and 
with  a  candlestick  lying  beside  him. 
She  supposed  him  intoxicated  ;  but,  on 
finding  her  efforts  to  rouse  him  unsuc- 
cessful, and  seeing  his  rigid  frame,  she 
summoned  to  her  assistance  a  fellow- 
laundress,  whom  she  had  left  in  charge 
of  the  corpse  next  door,  undressed  him, 
and  laid  him  on  the  bed.  A  neigh- 
bouring medical  man  was  called  in, 
who  pronounced  it  to  be  a  case  of  epi- 
lepsy ;  and  he  was  warranted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  little  froth  about  the 
lips,  prolonged  stupor,  resembling 
sleep,  and  convulsions  of  the  most  vio- 
lent kind.  The  remedies  resorted  to 
produced  no  alleviation  of  the  symp- 
toms ;  and  matters  continued  to  wear 
such  a  threatening  aspect,  that  I  was 
summoned  in  by  his  brother,  and  was 
at  his  bedside  by  two  o'clock.  His 
countenance  was  higlily  intellectual  : 
its  lineaments  were  full  of  power  and 
energy ;  but  twiu,  overclouded  with 
trouble  and  horror.  He  was  seized 
with  a  fit  soon  after  I  had  entered  tlie 
room.  Oh  !  it  is  a  piteous  spectacle  to 
see  the  human  frame  sulijected  to  such 
demoniacal  contortions,  which  are  so 
irresistilile,  as  to  suggest  tlie  idea  of 
some  terrible,  exciting  cause,  which 
cannot  be  discovered  :  as  though  tlie 
sufferer  lay  passive  in  the  grasp  of  some 
messenger  of  darkness  '  .sent  to  buffet 
him.' 

M  was  a   powerful  man  ;  and, 

during  the  fits,  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
ble for  all  present  to  control  his  move- 
ments. The  foara  at  his  mouth  sug- 
gested to  his  brother  the  harrowing 
suspicion  that  the  case  was  one  of  hy- 
drophobia. None  of  my  remonstrances 
to  the  contrary  sufficed  to  quiet  him, 
and  his  distress  added  to  the  confusion 
of  the  scene.  After  prescribing  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  left,  considering 
the  case  to  be  one  of  epilepsy.  During 
the  day  and  night  the  fits  abated  in 
violence  and  frequency  ;  but  he  was 
left  in  utmost  exhaustion,  from  which 
he  seemed  to  be  recovering  during  the 
four  succeeding  days  ;  wlien  I  was 
sumnioneil  to  his  beilside,  which  I  had 
left  only  two  hours  before,  with  the  in- 
telligence that  he  had  disclosed  symp- 
toms of  m<n-e  alarming  illness.  I  hur- 
ried to  his  chambers,  and  found  that 
the  danger  had  not  been  ujagniiii'd. 
One  of  his  friends  met  nie  on  the  stair- 
case, and  told  me  that  half  an  hour  be- 
fore, while  he  and  Mr.  C  M  — , 

the  pntient's  brother,  were  sitting  be- 
mui;  Ijiui,  hu  curned  to  the  liitter,  and  i 


inqnired,  in  atone  full  of  terror,  'Is 

Mr.  T   dead? 

'Oh,  dear,  yes  ;  he  died  several  days 

ago,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Then  it  was  he,'  ho  gasped,  '  it  was 
HE  whom  I  saw,  and  he  is  surely  damn- 
ed .'  Yes,  merciful  Maker  1  he  is,  he 
is!'  he  continued;  'and  the  flames 
have  reduced  his  face  to  ashes  !  Hor- 
ror 1  horror  1  horror  !'  He  relapsed  in- 
to silence  for  ten  minutes,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Hark  you,  there— secure  met 
make  me  fast,  or  I  shall  destroy  you 
all,  for  I  am  going  mad— I  feel  it !'  He 
commenced  breathing  heavily,  his 
chest  heaving  as  if  under  the  pressure 
of  enormous  weight,  and  his  quivering 
features  evidencing  the  dreadful  up- 
roar within.  Presently  he  began  to 
grind  his  teeth,  and  his  expanding  eyes 
glared  about  him  in  all  directions,  as 
though  following  the  notions  of  some 
frightful  object,  and  he  muttered 
through  his  teeth,  '  Oh  1  save  me  from 
him — save  me  i' 

The  return  of  these  epileptic  fits,  in 
such  violence,  and  after  such  an  inter- 
val, alarmed  me  with  ap]irehensions, 
lest  apoplexy  should  suiiervene,  or 
ultimate  insanity.  It  was  singular  that 

M  was  never  known  to  have  had  an 

epileptic  fit  previous  to  the  present 
seizure,  and  he  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  I  was  conjecturing  what 
fright  or  accident,  or  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  from  inebriation, 
could  have  brought  on  the  present  fit, 
when  my  patient,  whose  features  had 
sunk  into  their  natural  disposition, 
gave  a  sigh  of  exhaustion— the  perspir- 
ation burst  forth,  and  he  murmured — 
'  Oh  1  spectre-smitten  !  spectre-smit- 
ten !  I  shall  never  recover  again!' 
Though  sufficiently  perplexed  about 
the  import  of  the  words,  we  took  no 
notice  of  them  ;  but  endeavoured  to 
divert  his  thoughts  from  the  fantasy 
which  seemed  to  possess  them,  by  in- 
quiring into  the  nature  of  his  symp- 
toms. He  disregaided  us,  grasped  my 
hand  in  his  fingers,  and,  loipkiugat  me, 
muttered— 'What— oil,  what  brought 
fiend  into  v\y  chambers  ?'— and  I 
felt  his  frame  pervaded  by  a  shiver — 
'  Poor  T  !  Horrid  fate  !'  On  hear- 
ing him  mention  T  's  name,  we  all 

looked  at  one  another,  but  without 
speaking;  for  a  suspicion  crossed  our 
minds  that  his  highly  wrought  feelings, 
acting  on  a  strong  imagination,  tainted 
with  superstitious  terrors,  bad  con- 
jured u]!  some  hideous  object,  which 
had  scared  him  nearly  to  madness — 
jiroliabiy  some  fancied  apparition  of 
his  deceased  neighbour.  He  began 
npoin  to  ntfer  long  pronns,  that  irave 
pluce  to   tue    stertorous  breathing, 
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which,  with  otiier  syiiiptoins  —  his 
pulse  beating  about  lloa-niinute— con- 
liriued  me  in  the  opinion  that  he  was 
suB'ering  from  a  severe  congestion  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain.  I  directed 
copious  venesection— his  head  to  be 
shaven,  and  covered  with  cloths  soak- 
ed in  evaporating  lotions— blisters  be- 
hind his  ears  and  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck— and  appropriate  internal  medi- 
cines. I  then  left  him,  apprehending 
the  worst  consequences  :  for  I  had  once 
before  a  similar  case  under  my  care — 
one  in  which  a  lady  was,  which  I 

suspected  to  be  the  case  with  M  , 

frightened  to  death,  and  went  through 
nearly  the  same  symptoms  as  those 
which  were  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance  in  my  patient — a  sudden 
epileptic  seizure,  terminating  in  mad- 
ness, which  destroyed  both  the  physical 
and  intellectual  energies  ;  and  the  lady 
expired.  I  may  hereafter  prepare  for 
publication  some  of  my  notes  of  her 
case,  which  had  some  remarkable  fea- 
tures. 

Xext  morning,  about  eleven,  saw  me 

at  Mr.  M  's  chambers,    wliere  I 

found  three  or  four  members  of  his 
family,  seated  round  his  sitting-room 

fire,  in  melancholy  silence.    Mr.  , 

the  apothecary,  had  just  left,  but  was 
expected  to  return  every  moment  to 
meet  me  in  consultation.  My  patient 
lay  in  his  bedroom  asleep,  and  better 
than  he  had  been  since  his  tirst  seizui  e. 
He  bad  experienced  only  one  fit  during 
the  night  ;  and  though  he  had  been 
delirious  in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  even- 
ing, he  had  been  so  calm  and  quiet, 
that  his  friends'  apprehensions  of  in- 
sanity were  beginning  to  subside  ;  so 
he  was  left  a(one;  for  the  nurse  had 
left  her  seat  by  his  bedside  for  a  few 
moments,  thinking  him  '  in  a  easy  nap,' 
and  was  engaged  conversing  with  tlie 

members  of  M  's  family  who  were 

in  the  sitting-room.  Hearing  such  a 
report  of  my  patient,  I  sat  down  among 
bi.s  relatives,  determining  not  to  disturb 
him,  till  the  arrival  of  the  apothecary. 
Thus  were  we  questioning  the  nurse, 
when  a  laugh  from  the  bedroom  silenc- 
ed our  whisperings,  and  turned  us  all 
I>ale.  We  started  to  our  feet  with 
amazement  in  each  countenance, 
scarcely  crediting  the  evidences  of  our 

senses.     Could  it  be  M  ?    It  must, 

there  was  none  else  in  the  room.  What 
was  he  laughing  abfiut? 

While  we  were  standing  gazing  on 
one  another,  with  agitation,  the  laugh 
waa  rep'iated,  but  louder  than  before, 
accomjiariied  with  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps, now  crossing  the  room— then,  as 
ii  oi  Ofje  jumping  i  The  ladies  turned 
paler  than  before, and  teemed  scarcely 


able  to  stand.  They  sank  into  their 
chairs,  gasping  with  terror,  'Go  in, 
nurse,  and  see  what's  the  matter,'  said 
I,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  younger 
of  the  ladies,  whom  I  expected  every 
instant  to  fall  into  a  swoon. 

'  Doctor  1— go  in?— I — I  dare  not  I' 
stammered  the  nurse. 

'  Do  you  come  here,  then,  and  attend 

to  Mrs.  ,'  said  I,  '  and  I  will  go  in." 

The  nurse  staggered  to  my  place,  in  a 
state  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
lady  whom  she  was  called  to  attend  ; 
for  a  third  laugh,  long,  loud,  uproari- 
ous, had  burst  from  tlie  room.  After 
cautioning  the  ladies  and  nurse  to  ob- 
serve silence,  and  not  to  attempt  fol- 
lowing me  till  I  had  sent  for  tliem,  I 
stepped  to  the  bedroom  door,  and  open- 
ed it  softly.  All  was  silent  within  ;  but 
the  lirst  object  that  presented  itself, 
when  I  saw  into  the  room,  can  never  be 
effaced  from  niy  mind  to  the  day  of  my 

death.     Mr.  M  had  got  out  of  bed, 

pulled  off  his  shirt,  and  stepped  to  the 
dressing-table,  where  he  stood  naked 
before  the  glass,  with  a  razor  in  his 
riglit  hand,  with  which  he  had  just 
finished  shaving  off  his  eyebrows  ;  and 
he  was  eyeing  himselfin  the  glass,  hold- 
ing the  razor  elevated  above  his  head. 
On  seeing  the  door  open,  and  my  face 
peering  at  him,  he  turned  full  towards 
me,  (the  grotesque  aspect  of  his  coun- 
tenance, denuded  of  so  prominent  a 
feature  as  his  eyebrows,  and  his  head 
shaved,  and  the  wildfire  of  madness 
flashing  from  his  eyes,  exciting  the 
most  frightful  ideas,)  brandishing  the 
razor  over  his  head  with  triumph,  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice— 
'Ah,  ah,  ha  ! — What  do  you  think  of 
this?' 

Merciful  Heaven  1  may  I  never  be 
placed  again  in  such  perilous  circum- 
stances, nor  have  my  mind  overwhelm- 
ed with  such  horror  as  burst  over  it  at 
that  moment  1  What  was  I  to  do?  I 
had  entered  the  room,  shut  the  door 
after  me;  and,  should  any  one  in  the 
sitting-room  attempt  to  open  it  again, 
or  make  a  noise  of  any  kind,  by  giving 
vent  to  their  emotions,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  the  madman  or  ourselves  ?  He 
might,  in  an  instant,  almost  sever  his 
head  from  his  shoulders,  or  burst  on 
me  or  his  sisters,  and  do  us  some  dead- 
ly mischief!  I  felt  conscious  that  tlie 
lives  of  all  of  us  depended  on  my  con- 
duct ;  and  I  tliank  God  for  the  mea- 
sure of  self-possession  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  me  at  that  moment.  I 
continued  standing,  motionless  and  si- 
lent, endeavouring  to  fix  my  eye  on 
him,  that  I  miglit  gain  the  command  of 
his;  thnt  successful,  I  had  hopes  of 
being  able  to  deal  with  him.    He  now 
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stood  speechless,  and  I  thought  that  I 
had  oveiiimstered  him— wlieii  I  was 
suddenly  tit  to  faint  with  despair,  for 
8t  that  iiistaut  I  lieard  the  door  pushed 
open,  and  saw  tlie  nui'se,  or  one  of  the 
ladies  peeping  through  it.  The  maniac 
heard  it,  the  spell  was  broken,  and,  in 
a  frenzy,  he  leaped  several  times  in  the 
air,  brandishing  the  razor  over  his  head. 

While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
feats,  I  turned  my  head  to  the  person 
who  had  disobeyed  my  orders,  thereby 
endangering  my  life,  and  whispered  in 
affrighted  accents:  'At  the  peril  of 
your  lives— of  mine— shut  the  door— 
away — hush  !  or  we  are  all  murdered  1' 
I  was  obeyed,  the  intruder  withdrew, 
and  I  heard  a  sound  as  if  she  had  fallen 
to  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  Fortunately 
the  madman  was  so  occupied  with  his 
antics,  that  he  did  not  observe  what 
had  passed.  It  was  the  nurse  who  made 
the  attempt  to  discover  what  was  go- 
ing on.  My  injunctions  were  obeyed 
to  the  letter,  for  they  maintained  a 
profound  silence,  unbroken  but  by  a 
sighing  sound,  which  I  should  not  have 
heard,  but  that  my  ears  were  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  noise.  To  return  to 
myself,  and  my  fearful  companion. 

'  Mighty  talisman  1'  he  exclaimed, 
holding  the  razor  before  him,  and  gaz- 
ing at  it,  '  how  infamous  the  common 
use  men  put  thee  to  1'  Still  he  continu- 
ed standing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
dread  weapon,  I  all  the  while  uttering 
not  a  sound,  nor  moving  a  muscle,  but 
waiting  for  our  eyes  to  meet  once  more. 

'  Ha  !  Doctor  !  how  easily  I  keep 

you  at  bay,  though  little  my  weapon- 
t/iK.",'  he  exclaimed,  assuming  one  of 
the  postures  of  the  broadsword  exer- 
cise ;  but  I  observed  that  he  cautiously 
avoided  meeting  my  eye  again.  I  cross- 
ed my  arms  on  my  breast,  and  contin- 
ued in  silence,  endeavouring  to  catch  a 
glance  of  his  eye.  I  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
cite any  emotion  in  him,  except  such  as 
might  calm,  pacify,  disarm  him.  Seeing 
me  manifest  no  disposition  to  meddle 
with  him,  he  raised  his  left  hand  to  his 
face,  and  rubbed  his  hngers  over  his 
shaved  eyebrows.  He  seemed  inclined 
to  go  over  them  a  second  time,  when  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  chamber 
door,  which  I  recognised  as  that  of  Mr. 

 ,  the  apothecary.    The  madman 

heard  it,  and  turned  pale,  and  moved 
from  the  glass  opposite  which  he  had 
been  stooped.  '  Oh— oh  I'  he  groaned, 
every  limb  trembling  from  head  to  foot 

— '  Is  that— is— is  that  T  come  for 

MB?'  He  let  fall  the  razor  on  the  floor, 
and  clasping  his  hands  in  an  agony  of 
apprehensiou,  he  retreated,  cowering 
towards  the  more  distant  part  of  tlie 
room,  where  he    tontiiiued  jieeriu^ 


round  the  Ijed-post,  his  eyes  straining, 
as  though  they  would  start  from  their 
sockets,  and  fixed  upon  the  door.  I 
heard  him  rustling  the  bed-curtain  and 
shaking  it ;  but  gently,  as  if  wishing  to 
conceal  himself  within  its  folds. 

0  humanity  !— Was  that  poor  being, 
that  pitiable  maniac,  was  tliat  the  once 
gay,  gifted,  brilliant  M  ? 

To  return.  My  attention  was  occu- 
pied with  the  razor  on  the  floor.  How 
I  thanked  God  for  the  gleam  of  hope 
that  I  niight  succeed  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  deadly  weapon,  and  put- 
ting it  beyond  his  reach  I  But  how  was 
I  to  do  all  this  ?  I  stole  towards  the 
spot  where  the  razor  lay,  without  re- 
moving my  eye  from  his,  nor  he  his 
from  the  dreaded  door,  intending,  as 
soon  as  I  should  have  come  near  it,  to 
make  a  snatch  at  the  implement  of  de- 
struction. I  succeeded— I  got  it  into 
my  possession.  I  had  hardly  grasped 
my  prize  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Mr.  - — ,  the  apotliecary,  entered,  suf- 
ficiently bewildered,  as  it  may  be  su])- 
posed,  with  the  strange  aspect  of 
things. 

'Ha— ha— ha!  It's  yon,  is  it— it's 
you— you  plaster  !  How  dare  you  mock 
me  in  this  horrid  way,  eh?'  shouted 
the  maniac  ;  and,  springing  from  his 
lair,  he  made  for  the  spot  where  the 
apothecary  stood,  stupefied  with  terror. 
I  believe  he  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces,  or  cruelly  maltreated,  had  I  not 
tlirown  myself  between  the  maniac  and 
the  object  of  his  vengeance,  exclaiming, 
'  Remember  !— T  !  T  !  T  • !' 

'  I  do— I  do  r  stammered  the  maniac, 
stepping  back  aghast.  He  seemed  pe- 
trilied,  and  sank  shivering  again  into 
his  former  position  at  the  corner  of  the 
bed,  moaning— 'Oh  me  !  wretched  me  ! 
Away— away— away  !'    I   stepped  to 

Mr.  ,  wlio  had  not  moved  an  inch, 

directed  him  to  retire,  conduct  all  the 
females  out  of  tlie  chambers,  and  re- 
turn with  two  or  tliree able-bodied  men; 
and  I  concluded  by  slipijing  the  razor 
into  his  hands,  and  bidding  him  remove 
it  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  obeyed,  and 
I  found  myself  once  more  alone  with 
the  niadinan. 

•JI  1  dear  Mr.  M  !  I've  got 

something  to  .say  to  you,  I  have  in- 
deed ;  it's  very  particular.'  I  com- 
menced approaching  him  slowly,  and 
speaking  the  softest  tones  conceivable. 

'But  you've  foigotten  Tins,  you  fool, 
you  have  !'  he  replied,  approaching  the 
dressing-table,  and  seizing  itnotlur 
razor,  which,  alas  1  had  never  once 
caught  my  eye  I  I  gave  myself  up  for 
lost,  expecting  that  I  should  be  mur- 
dered, when  I  saw  the  bloodthirsty 
KpinJ.  will)  which  lic  W  audislicil  it  over 
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his  head,  and  with  a  smile  of  derision 
shook  it  full  before  me  !  I  trembled  the 
next  moment,  for  liimsHlf ;  for  lie  drew 
it  to  and  fro  before  liis  throat,  as  though 
he  would  give  the  fatal  gasli,  but  he 
did  not  touch  the  sl<in.  He  gnashed 
Ills  teetli  witli  a  savage  satisfaction  at 
the  power  with  whicli  he  was  conscious- 
ly armed. 

'Oh,  Sir.  M  !  think  of  your  poor 

mother  and  sisters !'  I  exclaimed  in  a 
sorrowful  tone.  He  shook  the  razor 
again  before  me  with  an  air  of  defiance, 
and  really  '  grinned  horribly  a  ghastly 
smile.' 

'  Now,  suppose  I  choose  to  punish 
your  perfidy,  you  wretch  !  and  do  what 
you  dread,  eh"?  said  he,  holding  the 
razor  as  if  he  were  going  to  cut  his 
throat. 

'  Why,  wouldn't  it  be  nobler  to  for- 
give and  forget,  Mr.  M  7  I  replied 

with  Urmness,  and  folding  my  arms  on 
my  breast,  anxious  to  appear  at  ease. 

'  Too — too— too,  doctor  !  Too— too 
— too— too  1  Ha  1  by  the  way — what 
do  you  say  to  a  razor  hornpipe— ? 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  novelty  at  least !'  He 
began  to  dance  a  few  steps,  leaping 
frantically  high,  and  uttering  a  shrill 
dissonant  cry,  resembling  that  used  by 
those  who  dance  the  Highland  'fling.'  I 
aflected  toadniirehis  dancing,  clapping 
my  hands  and  shouting,  '  Bravo,  bravo! 
Encore  !'  He  seemed  inclined  to  go 
over  it  again,  but  was  too  much  ex- 
hausted, and  sat  panting  on  the  win- 
dow-seat. 

'You'll  catch  cold,  Mr.  M  .sit- 
ting in  that  draught  of  air,  naked  and 
perspiring  as  you  are.  Will  you  put 
on  your  clothes?  said  I. 

'  No  !'  he  replied  sternly,  extending 
the  razor  threateningly.  I  fell  back, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  nor  choosing 
to  risk  either  his  destruction  or  my 
own  by  attempting  any  active  inter- 
ference :  for  what  was  to  be  done  with 
B  madman  who  had  an  open  razor  in 

his  hand?   Mr.  ,  the  apothecary, 

seemed  to  have  been  gone  an  age  ;  and 
I  found  my  temper  beginning  to  fail 
me,  for  I  was  tired  with  his  tricks, 
dangerous  as  they  were.  My  attention 
was  soon  riveted  again  on  the  motions 
of  the  maniac.  '  Yes— yes,  decidedly 
so— I'm  too  hot  to  do  it  n5w — I  am  1' 
said  he,  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
h'.->  forehead,  and  eyeing  the  razor  in- 
tently. I  must  get  cool— and  then  for 
tlie  sacrifice  '  Aha— the  sacrifice  !  An 
offering— expiation— even  as  Abraham 
— ha,  ha,  ha  !  But,  by  the  way,  how 
did  Abraham  do  it — that  is,  how  did  he 
intend  to  have  done  it?  Ah,  1  must 
ask  my  familiar.' 

'A  sacrifice,  Mr.  M  ?  Why,  what 


do  you  mean  ?'  I  inquired,  attempting  a 

laugh— I  any,  attempting — for  my  lilood 
trickled  through  my  veins,  and  my 
heart  seemed  frozen. 

'What  do  I  mean,  eh  7  Wretch  1 
What  do  I  mean.'  Why,  a  peace-offer- 
ing to  my  Maker,  for  a  badly-spent  life! 
One  would  think  you  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  religion,  you  savage!' 

'I  deny  that  the  sacrifice  would  be 
accepted  ;  and  for  two  reasons,'  I  re- 
plied, recollecting  that  he  plumed  him- 
self on  his  casuistry,  and  hoping  to  en- 
gage him  on  some  new  crotchet,  which 

might  keep  him  till  Mr.  returned 

with  assistance  ;  but  I  was  mistaken  1 

'  Well,  Doctor  !  let  that  be  for 

the  present — I  can't  resolve  doubts 
now— no,  no,'  he  replied,  "tisatlma 
for  action,'  he  continued,  rising  from 
his  seat. 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  '  but  though  you've 
followed  closely  enough  the  advice  of 
the  Talmudist,  in  shaving  off  your  eye- 
brows, as  a  preparatory'  

'  Aha  !  What !  have  you  seen  the 
Talmud  !  Have  you  really  ?  Well,'  he 
added,  '  in  what  do  you  think  I've 
failed,  eh  ? 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  I  scarcely 
knew  whatleJ  me  to  utter  the  nonsense 
in  question  ;  but  I  have  several  times 
found,  in  cases  of  insanity,  that  sud- 
denly supplying  a  motive  for  the  pa- 
tient's co7iduct — referring  it  to  a  cause 
with  intrepidity— even  be  the  said  cause 
never  so  absurd — has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  effects,  in  arresting 
the  patient's  attention — chiming  in 
with  his  fancies,  and  piquing  his  facul- 
ties into  acquiescence  in  which  he  sees 
taken  for  granted  as  true— a  mere  mat- 
ter of  fact — by  the  person  he  is  ad- 
dressing. I  have  several  times  recom- 
mended this  device  to  those  who  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane, and  have  been  assured  of  its  suc- 
cess. 

'  You  are  near  the  mark,  but  it 
strikes  me  you  have  shaved  them  off, 
too  uniformly.  You  ought  to  have  left 
some  little  furrows— hem,  hem  ! — to— 
to— resemble  the — the  striped  stick 
which  Jacob  held  up  before  the  ewes  !' 

'  Oh  —  ay  —  ay  !  Exactly  —  true  ! 
Strange  oversight !'  he  replied;  'I — I 
recollect  it  now— but  it  isn't  too  late 
yet— is  it? 

'I  think  not,'  I  replied,  with  hesita- 
tion, hardly  crediting  the  success  of 
my  stratagem.  '  To  be  sure  it  will  re- 
quire great  delicacy  ;  but  as  you've  not 
sliaved  them  oH'  very  closely,  I  can 
manage  it,'  I  continued. 

'Oil,  oh,  on!'  growled  the  maniac. 
'Tliei  e's  one  sitting  by  me  that  tells  mo 
yon  are  dealing  falsely  with  me  I  oh, 
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perfidious  wretch  I'  At  that  moment 
the  door  opened  behind  me,  and  the 

voice  of  Mr.  ,  the  apothecary, 

whispered  in  a  low  tone,  '  Doctor,  I've 
got  three  of  tlie  inn-porters  here,  in  the 
sitting-room.'  Though  the  whisper 
was  inaudible  to  iiie,  when  uttered 
close  to  my  ear,  to  my  amazement  M — 
liad  heard  every  syllable  of  it,  and  un- 
derstood it  too,  as  if  some  officions 
minion  of  Satan  liad  quickened  his  ears, 
or  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  him. 

'Ha,  ha,  ha!  fools!  harpies  1  and 
what  are  you  and  your  hired  despera- 
does to  me  t  Thus  do  I  outwit  you — 
thus  !'  and  he  drew  up  the  lower  part 
of  the  window-frame,  and  looked 
through  it,  and  then  at  me,  with  one 
of  the  most  awful  glances,  full  of  dia- 
bolical meaning,  the  momentary  sug- 
gestion of  the  great  Tempter— that  I 
ever  encountered  in  my  life. 

'  Wliich  ! — which  ! — whicli  !'  he  mut- 
tered fiercely,  while  hisriglit  foot  rest- 
ed on  the  window-seat,  ready  for  him 
to  spring  out,  and  his  eye  travelled 
from  the  razor  to  the  window.  Can 
anything  be  conceived  more  palsying 
to  the  beholders?  '  Why  did  not  your 
reinforcement  spring  upon  him  and 
overpower  him  ?'  possibly  some  one  is 
asking.  What!  and  he  armed  with  a 
naked  razor  t  His  head  might  have 
been  severed  from  his  shoulders  before 
we  could  have  overmastered  him — or 
we  might— at  least  one  of  us— have 
been  murdered,  or  maimed  in  the  at- 
tempt. We  knew  not  what  to  do  !  M — 
witlidrevv  his  head  from  the  window 
through  which  lie  had  been  gazing, 
with  a  horror-stricken  emotion,  and 
groaned — '  No  I  no  !  no !  I  won't— can't 

— for  there's  T         standing  beneath, 

his  face  all  blazing,  and  waiting  with 
outspread  arms  to  catch  me,'  standing 
at  the  same  time,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  left  hand— when  I  whispered — 
'Now  !  secure  him— all  three  spring  on 
him  at  once,  and  disarm  him  !'  They 
obeyed  me,  and  were  rushing  into  the 
room,  when  M  planted  himself  in- 
to a  [losture  of  deliance,  elevated  the 
razor  to  his  throat,  and  almost  howled 
— '  One  step  nearer— and  I— I— I— so  !' 
motioning  as  though  he  would  draw  it 
from  one  ear  to  the  other.  We  all  fell 
back,  horror-struck,  and  in  silence. 
What  could  we  do?  If  we  moved  to- 
wards him,  or  made  use  of  any  tlireat- 
ening  gestures,  we  should  see  tlie  door 
dehigetl  with  his  blood.  I  crossed  my 
arms  on  my  breast,  witli  mute  submis- 
sion. 

'  Ha,  ha  1'  he  exclaimed,  pleased 
with  such  a  demonstration  of  his  pow- 
er, 'obedient,  however!— well— that's 
one  merit !   But  what  a  set  of  cowards 


—bullies— you  must  all  be  !— Whatl— 
all  four  of  you  afraid  of  one  man  7  In 
his  frantic  gesticulations,  he  had  drawn 
the  razor  so  close  to  liis  neck,  that  its 
edge  had  grazed  the  skin  under  his  left 
ear,  and  blood  trickled  from  it  over  his 
shoulders  and  breast. 

'  Blood  \— blood  t  What  a  strange 
feeling  1  How  coldly  it  fell  on  my 
breast  !— How  did  I  do  it?— Shall— I— 
go— on,  as  I  have  made  a  beginning  ?* 
he  exclaimed.  He  shuddered,  and— to 
my  astonishment-- closed  the  razor, 
replaced  it  in  its  case,  put  both  in  the 
drawer  ;  and  having  done  all  this,  be- 
fore we  approached  him,  he  fell  on  the 
floor,  and  began  to  yell  in  a  manner 
that  was  frightful  ;  but  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  We 
took  him  in  our  arms,  he  groaning, 
'  Oh  !  shorn  of  my  strength  ! — shorn 
like  Samson  !  Why  part  with  my 
weapon  ?  The  Philistines  be  upon 
me  !'— and  laid  him  down  on  the  bed, 
where  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  woke, 
a  strait  waistcoat  put  all  his  strug- 
glings  at  defiance,  though  his  strength 
seemed  increased,  and  prevented  his 
attempting  either  his  own  life  or  that 
of  any  one  near  him.  When  he  found 
all  his  writhings  useless,  he  gnashed 
his  teeth,  the  foam  issued  from  his 
mouth,  and  he  shouted,  '  I'll  be  even 
with  you,  you  incarnate  devils  !  I'll 
suffocate  myself !'  and  he  held  his 
breath  till  he  grew  black  in  the  face, 
when  he  gave  over  the  attempt.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  have  him 
strapped  to  the  bed  ;  and  his  bowlings 
were  so  lond,  that  we  beg.m  to  think 
of  removing  him  to  a  madhouse.  I  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  shaved,  and  kept 
covered  with  cloths  soaked  in  lotions, 
blisters  to  be  applied  behind  each  ear, 
and  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  leeches 
to  the  temples  ;  and  the  appropriate 
internal  medicines  ;  and  left  him,  beg- 
ging I  might  be  sent  for  instantly  in 
the  event  of  his  getting  worse.  Oh  ! 
I  shall  never  forget  this  harrowing 
scene  1  My  feelings  were  wound  up 
to  bursting  ;  nor  did  they  recover 
their  proper  tone  for  many  a  week. 

On  seeing  M         next  morning,  I 

found  he  had  passed  a  terrible  night — 
that  the  constraint  of  the  strait  waist- 
coat filled  him  with  a  fury  that  was 
diabolical.  His  tongue  was  lacerated, 
and  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  with  strain- 
ing, were  discoloured  with  a  reddish 
hue.  He  was  a  piteous  spectacle  ! 
One's  heart  ached  to  look  at  bim,  and 
think  of  the  fearful  contrast  he  form- 
ed to  the  gay  M  he  was  only  a  few 

days  before,  the  delight  of  refined  so- 
ciety, and  the  idol  of  all  his  friends  I 
He  lay  in  a  precarious  state  fora  fort- 
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night ;  and  though  the  fits  of  madness 
had  ceased,  or  become  much  interupt- 
ed  with  '  lucid  intervals,'  I  began  to 
be  apprehensive  of  his  sinking  into 
that  hopeless  condition,  idiocy.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  iuterviils  of  sanity, 
when  the  fiend  relaxed  the  hold  he 
had  taken  of  the  victim's  faculties, 

II  said  something  according  with 

a  fact  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  by  the 
senses,  which  was  to  me  singular  and 
inexplicable.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  after 
that  on  which  the  scene  above  de- 
scribed took  place,  that  M  ,  who 

was  lying  in  the  utmost  exhaustion, 
scarcely  able  to  open  his  eyes,  turned 
his  head  towards  Mr.  ,  the  apothe- 
cary, who  was  sitting  by  his  bedside, 
and  whispering  to  him—'  They  are 
preparing  to  bury  that  wretched  fel- 
low next  door— hush  !— one  of  the 
coffin  trestles  has  fallen— hush  1'  Mr. 

  and  the  nurse  strained  their  ears 

to  listen,  but  could  hear  not  even  a 
mouse  stiiTing.  '  There's  somebody 
come  in— a  lady,  kissing  his  lips  be- 
fore he  is  screweci  down — Oh  I  I  hope 
she  won't  be  scorch'd — that's  all  !'  He 
turned  away  his  head,  witli  no  emo- 
tion, and  fell  asleep.    Througli  curios- 

ty,  Mr.  looked  at  his  watch,  and 

from  inquiry  ascertained  that  about 
the  time  when  his  patient  had  spoken, 
they  were  about  burying  his  neigh- 
bour ;  that  one  of  the  trestles  did  slip 
aside,  and  the  coffin  was  near  falling  ; 
and  finally  a  lady,  one  of  the  deceased's 
relatives,  did  come  and  kiss  the  corpse, 

and  cry  over  it !  Neither  Mr.  nor 

the  nnrse  heard  any  noise  during  the 
time  of  the  burial  preparations  next 
door,  for  the  people  had  been  request- 
ed to  be  as  quiet  about  them  as  possi- 
ble, and  made  no  disturbance.  By 
what  strange  means  he  had  acquired 
his  information — whether  or  not  he 
was  indebted  for  some  portion  of  it  to 
the  delicacy,  the  morbid  sensitiveness 
of  the  organs  of  hearing,  I  cannot  con- 
jecture ;  but  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  latter  part  of  what  he  uttered 
about  the  lady's  kissing  the  corpse, 
&c.  ?  On  another  occasion,  during  one 
of  his  placid  moods,  but  not  in  any 
Incid  interval,  he  insisted  on  my 
taming  amanuensis.  1  acquiesced,  and 
wrote  what  lie  dictated  ;  and  the 
manuscript  now  lies  before  me,  and  is, 
terbatirn  et  literatim,  as  follows  : — 

'I,  T        M  ,  saw— what  saw  I  7 

A  solemn  silver  grove — there  were  in- 
numerable ispirilH  sleeping  among  the 
branches— and  in  the  rnldst  of  this 
grove  was  a  lx;autiful  site  for  a  statue, 
and  one  there  was— but  what  a  statue. 


Transparent,  of  a  stupendous  size, 
through  which  a  ship  was  seen  sinking 
at  sea,  and  the  crew  at  cards  :  but  the 
good  spirit  of  the  storm  saved  them, 
for  he  showed  them  the  key  of  the 
universe  ;  and  a  shoal  of  sharks  with 
murderous  eyes,  were  disappointed  of 
a  meal.  Lo,  man,  behold  !— another 
part  of  this  statue — what  a  one! — has 
a  FISSURE  in  it  :  it  widens  into  a  par- 
lour, in  darkness  ;  and  now  shall  be 
disclosed  the  horror  of  horrors;  for 
some  one  sitting  —  easy-chair— fiery 
face— fiend— fiend— 0  God  !  0  God  1 
save  me  1'  cried  he.  He  ceased  speak- 
ing, nor  did  he  resume  the  dictation, 
for  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
he  had  dictated  at  all.  I  preserved  the 
paper  ;  and  I  consider  it  curious  and 
characteristic  throughout.  Judging 
from  the  latter  party  of  it,  where  he 
speaks  of  a  '  dark  parlour,  with  some 
fiery-faced  fiend  sittiiig  in  an  easy- 
chair,'  and  coupling  this  with  similar 
allusions  which  he  made  during  his 
ravings,  I  felt  convinced  that  his  fancy 
was  occupied  with  some  one  image  of 
horror,  wliich  had  scared  him  into 
madness,  and  clung  to  his  disordered 
faculties  like  a  fiend.  Tlie  nurse  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  tliese  words. 
He  grew  disturbed — his  eye  glanced 
with  aflright— and  he  shook  his  head, 
exclaiming,  '  Horror  1'  A  few  days 
afterwards,  he  hired  an  amanuensis, 
who  was  apprised  of  the  sort  of  person 
he  had  to  deal  with  ;  and,  after  a  ludi- 
crous scene,  M  attempting  to  beat 

down  the  man's  terms  from  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a-week,  to  half-a-croion,  ho 
engaged  him  for  three  guineas,  he  said, 
and  insisted  on  his  taking  up  his  sta- 
tion at  tlie  side  of  the  bed,  that  he 
might  minute  down  every  word  that 

was  uttered.    M         told  him  he  was 

going  to  dictate  a  romance  I 
It  would  have  required  the  '  pen  of  a 

ready  writer'  to  keep  pace  with  M  's 

utterance  :  for  he  raved  on  at  a  pro- 
digous  rate,  in  a  strain  of  unconnected 
absurdities.  It  was  inconceivable  non- 
sense, rhapsodical  rantings  in  the  Ma- 
turin  style,  full  of  vaults,  sepulchres, 
spectres,  devils,  magic  ;  with  here  and 
there  a  thought  of  poetry.  His  amanu- 
ensis fonnd  it  impossilile  to  keep  up 
with  him,  and  profited  by  a  hint  from 
one  of  us,  and,  instead  of  writing,  mov- 
ed his  pen  over  the  paper,  scrawling  all 
sorts  of  ragged  lines  to  resemble  writ- 
ing !    M  never  asked  him  to  read  it 

over,  nor  requested  to  see  it  himself; 
but,  after  fifty  pages  were  done,  dictat- 
ed a  title-page— pitclied  on  publishers 
— settled  the  price  and  number  of 
volumes— /oKr.'— and  exclaimed,  '  Well 
thank  God— (/lai'soir  my  mind  at  last  1' 
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He  never  mentioned  it  afterwards ;  and 
his  brother  committed  the  whole  to  the 
flames  a  week  after. 

M  had  not  yet  done  with  his 

amanuensis,  but  put  his  services  in 
requisition  in  anotlier  capacity— tlmt  of 
reader.  Milton  was  tlie  book  he 
selected  :  and  they  went  through  very 

nearly  nine  books,  M  interrupting 

him  with  comments,  sometimes  saying 
absurd,  and  occasionally  very  forcible 
things. 

As  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  re- 
covering the  use  of  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties, he  was  removed  to  a  private 
asylum,  where  I  attended  him  ,  for  six 
months.  He  was  reduced  to  a  drivel- 
ling idiocy— complete  fatuity  1 

It  would  be  beside  my  purpose  here 
to  enter  into  speculations,  or  profes- 
sional details,  concerning  insanity  ;  but 
one  or  two  remarks,  the  fruits  of  much 
experience  and  consideration,  may  be 
pardoned  me. 

It  is  still  a  vexata  questio  in  our 
profession,  whether  persons  of  strong 
or  weak  minds,  whetherthe  ignorant  or 
the  highly  cultivated— are  most  fre- 
quently the  subjects  of  insanity. 

I  have  found  imaginative,  fanciful 
people,  most  liable  to  attacks  of  insani- 
ty ;  and  have  had  under  my  care  four 
such  instances,  or  very  nearly  resembl- 
ing the  one  I  am  relating,  in  which 
insanity  has  ensued  from  fright.  And 
it  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  imagina- 
tion is  appealed  to  ;  and  lively  and 
tenacious  of  impressions,  exerts  its 
more  practised  powers,  at  the  expense 
of  the  judgment,  or  reason,  which  it 
tramples  on  and  crushes.  There  is  no- 
thing left  in  the  mind  that  may  make 
head  against  this  dominancy  ;  and  the 
result  is  not  unlike  that  in  the  present 
instance.  As  for  my  system  of  treat- 
ment, it  may  all  be  comprised  in  a  word 
or  two  —  acquiescence  ;  submission  ; 
suggestion  ;  soothing.    Had  I  pursued 

a  ditlei-ent  plan  with  M  ,  what  might 

have  been  the  disastrous  issue  ! 

The  reader  may  recollect  seeing 
something  like  the  foUowing  expres- 
sion, occurring  in  '  The  Broken  Heart,' 
—  'A  candle  expiring  in  its  socket, 
which  shoots  up  into  an  instantaneous 
brilliance,  and  then  is  extinguished.'  I 
have  referred  to  it,  because  it  affords 
an  apt  illustration— apter  than  any 
that  now  suggests  itself  to  me,  of  what 
sometimes  takes  place  in  madness. 
The  flame  of  insanity  sinks  into  smoul- 
dering embers  of  complete  fatuity,  and 
remains  so  for  months  ;  when,  like  that 
of  the  candle  just  alluded  to,  it  will 
concentrate  its  expiring  energies  into 
one  blaze,  one  final  paroxysm  of  out- 
rageous mania ;  and,  it  has  consumed 


itself— burnt  itself  out— and  the  patient 
is  unexpectedly  restored  to  reason.  Mr. 

M  had  sunk  into  the  deplorable 

condition  of  a  simple,  melancholy  idiot, 
and  was  released  from  formal  con- 
straint ;  but,  one  morning  while  at 
breakfast,  he  sprang  on  the  person  who 
attended  him,  and  had  not  the  man 
been  very  muscular,  and  i)ractised  in 
such  matters,  he  must  have  been  soon 
overpowered,  and  perhaps  murdered. 
A  deadly  wrestle  took  place  between 
them.  Thrice  they  threw  each  other  ; 
^nd  the  keeper  saw  that  the  madman 
several  times  cast  a  longing  eye  towards 
a  knife  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
endeavoured  to  sway  his  antagonist  so 
as  to  get  himself  within  its  reach. 
Both  were  getting  exhausted  with  the 
struggle  ;  and  the  keeper,  afraid  for  his 
life,  determined  to  settle  matters  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  instant  he  could 
get  his  right  arm  disengaged,  he  hit 

M  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head, 

which  felled  him,  and  he  lay  senseless 
on  the  floor,  the  blood  pouring  from  his 
ears,  uose,  and  mouth.  He  was  confin- 
ed in  a  strait  waistcoat,  and  conveyed 
to  bed,  when,  what  with  exhaustion, 
and  the  effect  of  the  medicines  which 
had  been  administered,  he  fell  into 
sleep,  which  continued  all  day,  and 
through  the  night.  When  he  awoke  in 
the  morning,  lo  1  he  was  '  in  his  right 
mind  !'  His  tranquillised  features,  and 
the  sobered  expression  of  his  eyes, 
showed  that  the  sun  of  reason  had  once 
more  dawned  on  his  long-benighted  fa- 
culties.  Ay,  he  was 

 himself  again. 

I  heard  of  the  good  news  before  I  saw 
him  :  and,  on  hastening  to  his  room, 
found  it  was  so  ;  his  altered  appearance 
amply  corroborated  it  !  How  different 
the  sad  smile  now  beaming  on  his 
pallid  features,  from  the  vacant  stare, 
the  laugh  of  idiocy,  or  the  glare  of 
madness  !  The  contrast  was  strong  as 
that  between  the  expansive  twilight, 
and  the  blaze  of  noonday.  He  spoke 
in  a  feeble,  inarticulate  voice— com- 
plained of  exhaustion— whispered  some- 
thing about  '  waking  from  a  dreary 
dream  ;'  and  said  that  he  felt  only  half 
awake,  or  alive.  All  was  new,  strange, 
startling  !  Fearful  of  taxing  too  much 
his  new-born  powers,  I  took  my  leave — 
recommended  him  quieting  medicines, 
and  seclusion  from  visitors.  How 
exhilarated  I  felt  my  spirits  all  that 
day  ! 

He  very  gradually,  but  surely  reco- 
vered. One  of  the  earliest  indications 
of  his  reviving  interest  in  life, 

And  all  its  busy,  thronging  scenes, 
was  an  inquiry  whether  Trinity  term 
hud  commenced,  aud  whether  or  not 
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he  was  now  eligible  to  be  called  to  the 
bar.  He  was  unconscious  tliat  tliree 
terms  had  flitted  over  liiui,  while  he 
lay  in  the  wilderness  of  insanity  ;  and 
when  I  satisfied  liini  of  tliis  fact,  he 
alluded  to  the  beautiful  thought  of  one 
of  our  old  dramatists,  who,  illustrat- 
ing the  unconscious  lapse  of  years 
over  'Endyniion,'  maizes  one  tell  him — 

And  behold,  the  twig  to  wliich  thou 
laidest  thy  head,  is  now  become  a  tree  ! 

It  was  not  till  several  days  after  his 
restoration  to  reason  that  I  ventured  to 
enter  into  anytliing  lii^e  detailed  con- 
versation with  him,  or  to  nia)<e  allu- 
sions to  his  illness  ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  that  he  related  to  me  his 
rencontre  with  the  fearful  object  which 
had  overturned  his  reason  ;  adding, 
that  not  ten  thousand  a-year  should 
induce  him  to  live  in  the  same  chambers 
any  more. 

During  his  progress  towards  com- 
plete recovery,  memory  shot  its  rays 
farther  baciv  into  the  gloom  in  which 
the  long  interval  of  insanity  had 
shrouded  his  mind  ;  but  it  was  too 
dense  to  be  ever  thoroughly  illuminat- 
ed. The  rays  of  recollection  settled  on 
some  of  the  more  prominent  points  ; 
and  I  was  astonished  by  his  reference 
to  things  which  he  had  said  and  done 
during  the  '  very  depth  and  quagmire 
of  his  disorder.'  He  asked  me  once 
whether  he  had  not  made  an  attempt 
on  his  life,  and  with  a  razor,  and  how 
it  was  that  he  did  not  succeed.  He  had 
no  recollection  of  the  deadly  struggle 
with  his  keeper. 

'  I  don't  mind  talking  these  horrid 
things  over  with  you,  doctor,  for  you 
know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  affair  ; 
but  if  any  of  my  friends  presume  to 
torture  me  wiih  any  inquiries  of  this 
sort — '  I'll  fight  them  !  they'll  drive  me 
mad  again  !'  The  rea(ter  may  suppose 
the  hint  was  not  disregarded.  All 
recovered  maniacs  have  an  absolute 
horror  of  any  reference  being  made  to 
their  madness,  or  anything  they  have 
said  or  done  during  the  course  of  it,  and 
is  it  not  easily  accounted  for  1 

'  Did  the  horrible  spectre  which  oc- 
casioned yonr  illness  ever  present  it- 
self to  you  afterwards  T  I  once  inquir- 
ed. He  turned  pale.  Presently  he 
replied,  with  agitation— '  Yes,  yes — it 
scarcely  ever  left  me.  It  has  not  al- 
ways preserved  its  spectral  consist- 
ency, hut  has  entered  into  the  most 
prepo.sterous  combinations  conceivable, 
with  other  objects— all  of  them  of  a 
distressing  or  fearful  character— many 
of  them  terrific  !'  I  begged  him  to  give 
me  a  .specimen  of  them. 

'  It  is  far  from  gratifying  to  trace 
scenes  of  such  horror  ;  but  1  will  com- 


ply as  far  as  I  am  able,'  said  he.  '  Once 
I  saw  him,'  (meaning  the  spectre) 
'leading  on  an  army  of  huge  speckled 
and  crested  serpents  against  mo  ;  and 
when  they  came  upon  me,  I  suddenly 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  pool  of 
stagnant  water,  alive  with  slimy  rep- 
tiles ;  and  while  endeavouring  to  make 
my  way  out,  he  rose  to  the  surface,  his 
face  hissing  in  the  watei',  and  blazing 
bright  as  ever  !  Again,  1  thought  I  saw 
him  in  combat,  by  the  gates  of  Eden, 
with  Satan— and  tlie  air  thronged  with 
swart  faces  looking  on  !'  This  was 
some  confused  recollection  of  the  Mil- 
ton readings,  in  the  earlier  partofihis 
illness.  '  Again,  I  thouglit  I  was  in  the 
act  of  opening  my  snuff-box,  when  he 
issued  from  it,  swelling  soon  into  gi- 
gantic proportions,  and  his  tiery  fea- 
tures diff  using  a  light  and  heat  around, 
that  scorched  and  blasted  !  At  another 
time,  I  thought  I  was  gazing  upwards 
on  a  summer  sky  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
a  luminous  fissure  in  it,  made  by  the 
lightning,  I  distinguished  his  accursed 
figure,  with  his  glowing  features  wear- 
ing an  expression  of  honor,  and  his 
limbs  outstretched,  ;is  if  he  had  been 
hurled  from  some  height,  and  was  fall- 
ing through  the  sky  towards  me.  He 
came— flung  himself  in  my  recoiling 
arms— and  clung  to  me— burning, 
scorching,  withering  my  soul  within 
me !  I  thought  that  I  was  all  the 
while  the  subject  of  strange,  paradoxi- 
cal, contradictory  feelings  towards  him 
—that  I,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
loved  and  loathed,  feared  and  despised 
him  1'  He  mentioned  several  instances 
of  the  confusions  in  his  '  chamber  of 
imagery.'  I  told  him  of  his  exclama- 
tion concerning  Mr.  T  's  burial,  and 

its  corroboration  ;  but  he  did  not,  or 
aft'ected  not,  to  recollect  anything  about 
it.  He  told  me  he  had  a  distinct  re- 
collection of  being  possessed  with  the 
notion  of  making  himself  a  'sacrifice' 
of  some  sort,  and  that  he  was  goaded 
on  to  do  so  by  the  spectre,  by  the  most 
dazzling  temptations,  and  under  the 
most  appalling  threats— one  of  which 
latter  was,  that  God  would  plunge  him 
into  hell  for  ever,  if  he  did  not  offer  up 
himself— that  if  he  did  so,  he  should  be 
a  sublime  spectacle  to  the  universe, 
&c.  &C. 

'  Do  you  recollect  anything  abont 
dictating  a  novel  or  a  romance?'  He 
started,  as  if  struck  with  sudden  recol- 
lection. '  No— but  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
recollect  well— that  the  spectre  and  I 
were  set  to  copy  all  the  tales  and  ro- 
mances that  ever  had  been  written,  in 
a  round  hand,  and  then  translate  them 
into  Greek  or  Latin  verse  !'  He  smiled, 
nay,  laughed  at  the  thought,  almost 
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the  first  time  of  his  giving  way  to  such 
emotions  since  liis  recovery.  He  added, 
that  as  to  tlio  latter,  tlie  idea  of  tlie 
liojielessness  of  gettinf;  through  sucli  a 
stupendous  undertaking  never  once 
presented  itself  to  liini,  and  that  he 
should  have  gone  on  with  it,  but  that 
ho  lost  his  inkstand  ! 

'  Had  you  ever  a  distinct  idea  that 
you  had  lost  the  right  use  of  reason  ?' 

'  Why,  about  that,  I've  been  puzzling 
myself  a  good  deal,  and  yet  1  cannot 
say  anything  decisive.  I  do  fancy  that 
I  had  transient  glimpses  into  the  real 
state  of  things,  but  they  were  so  evan- 
escent. I  am  conscious  of  feeling,  at 
these  times,  incessant  fury,  arising 
from  a  sense  of  constraint,  and  I  longed 
to  strangle  some  one  who  was  giving 
me  medicine.' 

But  one  of  the  most  singular  of  all  is 
to  come.  He  still  persisted,  yes,  then 
— after  his  recovery,  as  we  supposed,  in 
avowing  his  belief  that  we  had  hired  a 
boa  serpent  from  Exeter  'Change  to 
keep  constant  watch  over  him,  to  con- 
strain his  movements  when  he  threat- 
ened to  become  violent  ;  that  it  lay 
coiled  under  his  bed  for  that  purpose  ; 
tliat  he  could  now  and  then  feel  the 
writhing  undulating  motions  of  its  coils 
— hear  it  utter  a  sigh,  and  see  it  elevate 
its  head  over  the  bed,  and  play  with 
its  slippery,  forked  tongue,  over  his 
face,  to  soothe  him  to  sleep.  When 

M  ,  with  an  earnest  air,  assured  me 

lie  BTiLL  believed  all  this,  my  hopes  of 
his  complete  restoration  to  sanity  were 
dashed  atonce  1  How  such  an  aljsurd — 
such  an  idea  could  be  persisted  in,  I 
was  bewildered  in  attempting  to  con- 
ceive. I  strove  to  reason  him  out  of  it, 
but  in  vain.  To  no  purpose  did  I  cari- 
cature the  notion  almost  beyond  all 
bounds  ;  it  was  useless  to  remind  him 
of  the  impossibility  of  it. 

I  have  once  before  heard  of  a  patient 
who,  after  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  insanity,  retained  one  crotchet— one 
little  stain  of  lunacy— about  which,  and 
which  alone,  he  was  mad  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  I  supposed  such  to  be  the  case 

with  M-  .  It  was  possible,  I  thought 

— that  he  miglit  entertain  the  prepos- 
terous notion  about  the  boa,  and  yet  be 
sound  in  the  texture  of  his  mind.  I 
played  God  it  might.'  The  last  even- 
ing I  ever  spent  with  him  was  occu- 
pied with  my  endeavouring,  once  forall 
to  disabuse  him  of  the  idea  in  question; 
and,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation 
he  disclosed  one  or  two  symptoms, 
specks  of  lunacy,  which  made  me  leave 
Mm,  filled  with  doubts  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  permanent  recovery. 
•         »         »        »  • 

My  worst  fears  were  realised.  In  five 


years  from  the  period  alluded  to,  M  

who  Iiad  got  married,  and  had  enjoyed 
ex-cellent  health,  was  spending  the 
summer  witli  his  family  at  Brussels — 
and  one  night  destroyed  himself— alas  1 
de«iro7/c(i  himself  in  a  manner  too  ter- 
rible to  mention  1 


CHAP.  XVIII.-rAe  Marhjr  Philo- 

soplier. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  many 
dreadful  deathbeds.  Nearly  eight  out 
of  every  ten  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  excluding  children— have 
partaken  of  this  character.  I  know 
only  one  way  of  accounting  for  it,  men 
will  not  LIVE  as  if  they  were  to  die. 
They  are  content  to  let  that  event  come 
upon  them  '  like  a  thief  in  the  night' 
They  grapple  with  their  final  fee,  not 
merely  unprepared,  but  incapacitated 
for  the  struggle,  and  then  wonder  and 
wail  at  their  being  '  trodden  under 
foot.'  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  three 
or  four  dreary  scenes  of  this  descrip- 
tion with  my  pencil  ;  and  could  I  but 
command  colours  dark  enough,  it  were 
yet  in  my  power  to  portray  others  more 
a]ipalling  than  any  that  have  gone  be- 
fore— cases  of  those  who  have  left  life 
clad  in  horror's  hideous  robe,'  '  whose, 
sun  has  gone  down  at  noon  m  darkness,' 
iflmaybe  pardoned  for  quoting  the 
language  of  a  very  unfashionable  book. 

Now,  for  a  while  let  the  storm  pass 
away ;  the  clouds  of  guilt,  despair, 
madness,  disperse  ;  and  the  lightning 
of  the  fiercer  passions  cease  to  shed  ita 
glare  over  our  minds.  Let  us  rejoice 
beneath  the  serene  heavens  ;  let  us 
seek  sunnier  spots — by  turning  to  the 
more  peaceful  pages  of  humanity.  Let 
me  attempt  to  lay  before  tlie  reader  a 
short  account  of  one  whose  exit  was 
calm,  tranquil,  and  dignified  ;  who  did 
not  skulk  into  his  grave  with  shame 
and  fear,  but  laid  down  life  with  hon- 
our ;  leaving  behind  him  the  influence 
of  his  greatness  and  goodness. 

Were  I  disposed,  I  could  not  gratify 
the  reader  with  anything  like  a  fair 

sketch  of  the  early  days  of  Mr.  E  . 

I  have  often  lamented,  that,  knowing 
the  simplicity  and  frankness  of  his  dis- 
position, I  did  not  avail  myself  of  sev- 
eral opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  particulars 
of  his  life.  Now,  as  is  the  case,  I  can 
but  deplore  my  negligence,  when  reme- 
dying it  is  impossible.  All  that  I  have 
in  my  power  to  record,  are  some  par- 
ticulars of  his  latter  days.  Interesting 
I  know  they  will  be  considered  :  may 
they  prove  instructive  !   It  is  fitting 

the  world  should  hear  how  nobly  E  

surmounted  such  an  influx  of  disasters 
as  have  seldom  before  bui'st  upon  • 
deathbed. 
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And  sboald  this  chapter  of  my  Diary 
cliance  to  be  seen  by  any  of  his  rela- 
tives and  friends,  I  hope  the  reception 
it  shall  meet  with  from  the  public, 
may  stimulate  thera  to  give  the  world 

some  fuller  particulars  of  Mr.  E  's 

valuable,  if  not  varied  life.  More  than 
seven  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
deatli  ;  and  the  only  intimation  the 
public  has  had  of  the  event,  has  been 
in  the  dreary  corner  of  the  prints  allot- 
ted to  ' Deaths' —&Dd  a  brief  enumera- 
tiOG  in  one  of  the  journals  of  some  of 
his  leading  contributions  to  science. 
The  world  scarcely  knows  that  he  ever 
lived— or  how  he  lived  or  died.  But 
how  often  is  such  the  fate  of  modest 
merit  I 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  E— 
commenced  not  long  before  his  death, 
at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  of  a 
learned  society,  of  which  we  were  mem- 
bers. The  Brst  glimpse  I  caught  of 
him  interested  me  much,  and  inspired 
me  with  a  reverence  for  him.  He  came 
into  the  room  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  chair  being  taken,  and  walked 
slowly,  with  a  stooping  gait,  to  one  of 
tiie  benches  near  the  lireplace,  where 
he  sat  down  without  taliing  off  his 
greatcoat,  and,  crossiug  his  gloved 
hands  on  the  knob  of  a  walking-stick, 
he  rested  his  chin  on  them,  and  in  that 
attitude  continued  throughout  the 
evening.  He  removed  his  hat  when 
the  chairman  made  his  appearance ; 
and  I  never  saw  a  finer  head  in  my  life. 
The  crown  was  bald,  but  the  base  was 
fringed  round,  witli  a  little  silver-hued 
hair,  which  looked  like  a  faint  halo. 
His  forehead  was  of  noble  proportions  ; 
and  there  was  an  expression  of  intelli- 
gence in  his  features,  blended  with 
nieeknessand  dignity,  which  enchant- 
ed me. 

'  Pray,  who  is  that  gentleman  V  I  in- 

qnirerl  of  my  friend  Dr.  D  .    '  Do 

you  mean  tliat  elderly  thin  man,  sit- 
ting near  the  fireplace,  with  a  great- 
coat on  P    '  The  same."    '  Oh  !  it  is  Mr. 

E  ,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 

room,  though  he  talks  the  least,'  whis- 
pered my  friend;  'and  a  man  who 
comes  nearest  to  my  beau  ideal  of  a 
philosopher  ofany  man  I  ever  knew  in 
the  present  day.' 

'Why,  he  does  not  seem  well  known 
here,"  said  I,  observing  that  he  neither 
ypoke  to,  nor  was  spoken  to  by  any  of 

the  members.    '  Ah,  poor  Mr.  E   is 

breaking  up,  I'm  afraid,  and  that  very 
fast,'  replied  my  friend.  '  He  conies 
but  seldom  to  our  evening  meetings, 
and  ia  not  ambitious  of  making  many 
acquaintance.'  I  intimated  a  desire  to 
be  introduced  to  him.  '  Oh,  nntliin" 
easier,'  replied  my  friend  ;  '  for  I  know 


him  more  familiarly  than  any  one  pre- 
sent, and  he  is  simple  as  a  child  in 
manners,  even  to  eccentricity,  and  the 
most  amiable  man  in  the  world.  I'll 
introduce  you  whenthe  meeting's  over.' 
While  we  were  whispering,  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  chair, 
in  correction  of  some  assertions  he  in- 
terrupted a  member  in  advancing.  It 
was  something  about  the  atomic  theo- 
ry, and  was  received  with  deference  by 
the  president,  and  a  geneial  '  Hear  1 
hear  !'  from  the  members.  He  resumed 
his  seat,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
the  speaker,  whom  he  had  discomfited; 
his  eyes  glistening,  and  his  cheeks  were 
flushed  with  the  effort  he  had  made, 
and  he  did  not  rise  again  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sitting.  We  then  made 
our  way  to  him,  and  my  friend  intro- 
duced me.  He  received  me  frankly. 
He  complained  that  the  walk  thither 
had  exhausted  him — that  he  feared  his 
health  was  failing  him,  <Sic. 

'  Why,  Mr.  E  ,  you  ioofc  very  well,' 

said  my  f.'-iend. 

'  Ay,  perhaps  I  do  ;  but  yon  know 
how  little  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  hale 
looks  of  an  old  man.  Age  puts  a  good 
face  on  bad  matters,  even  to  the  last,' 
he  added  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

'A  sad  night!'  he  exclaimed,  on 
hearing  the  wind  howling  without,  for 
we  were  standing  by  a  window  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  building;  and 
a  March  wind  swept  by,  telling  bitter 
things  to  the  feeble  who  had  to  face  it. 

'Allow  me  to  recommend  that  you 
wrap  up  your  neck  and  breast  well,' 
said  I. 

'I  intend  it,'  he  replied,  as  he  was 
folding  up  a  large  handkerchief.  '  One 
must  guard  one's  candle  with  one's 
hand,  or  Deatli  will  blow  it  out  in  a 
moment.  Tliat's  tlie  sort  of  treatment 
we  old  people  get  from  him  ;  no  cere- 
mony—he waits  for  one  at  a  bleak  cor- 
ner, and  pnfls  out  one's  expiring  light 
with  a  breath  ;  and  then  hastens  on  to 
the  more  vigorous  torch  of  youth.' 

'Have  you  a  coach?'  inquired  Dr. 

D  .    'A  coach!  I  shall  walk  it  ia 

less  than  twenty  minutes,'  said  Mr. 
E  . 

'  Allow  me  to  offer  you  both  a  seat  in 
mine,'  said  I  ;'  it  is  at  the  door,  and  I 
am  driving  towards  your  neighbour- 
hood.'   He  and  Dr.  D  accepted  the 

offer,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  drove 
off.  We  soon  set  down  the  latter,  who 
lived  close  by,  and  then  my  philosophic 
friend  and  I  were  left  together.  Our 
conversation  turned  on  tlie  evening's 
discussion  at  the  society  ;  and,  in  a  few 
words,  well  chosen,  he  pointed  out 
what  he  considered  to  have  been  errors 
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committed  by  Sir  and  Dr.  ,  tlie 

principal  speakers.  I  was  not  more 
cliarnici.1  by  the  lucidness  of  liis  views, 
than  by  tlie  diffidence  with  whicli  tliey 
were  expressed. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  your  carriage  mo- 
tion is  mighty  pleasant!  It  seduces 
one  into  a  feeling  of  indolence  !  tliese 
yielding  cnshioued  backs  and  seats  — 
they  would  make  a  man  loath  to  use  his 
legs  again  !  Yet  I  never  kepta  carriage  in 
my  life,  tliough  I  have  often  wanted 
one,  and  could  easily  have  afforded  it 
once.'  I  asked  him  why  7  He  replied, 
'It  was  not  because  he  feared  childish 
accusations  of  ostentation,  nor  yet  to 
save  money,  but  because  he  thought 
it  becoming  to  a  rational  being  to  be 
content  with  the  natural  means  God 
has  given  him,  both  as  to  matter  of  ne- 
cessity and  pleasure.  It  was  an  insult,' 
he  said,  '  to  Nature  wliile  she  was  in 
full  vigor,  to  hurry  to  Art.  For  my 
)'art,'  he  continued,  'I  have  always 
found  a  quiet  satisfaction,  in  continu- 
ing independent  of  her  assistance, 
though  at  the  cost  of  some  inconveni- 
ence :  it  gives  you  a  consciousness  of 
relying  on  Him  who  made  you,  and 
sustains  you  in  being.  My  principle, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  is,  that  art 
may  7n!7iis/er  to  nature,  but  not  pam- 
per or  surfeit  her  with  superfluities. 

'  You  would  laugh  to  come  to  my 
house,  and  see  the  extent  to  which  I 
liave  carried  my  principles  into  prac- 
tice. I— whose  life  has  been  devoted, 
to  the  discovery  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances 1  You,  accustomed  to  the 
elegant  redundancies  of  these  times, 
may  consider  my  liouse  and  furniture 
plain  and  naked— a  tree  stript  of  its 
leaves,  where  the  birds  are  left  to  lodge 
on  the  branches  1  But  I  want  little, 
and  do  not  '  want  that  little  long.'— 
Stop,  here  is  my  house  !  Come— a 
langli,  you  know,  is  good  before  bed — 
will  you  have  it  now  ?  Come,  see  a 
curiosity— a  Diogenes,  but  no  Cynic  !' 
Had  the  reader  seen  the  cheerfulness, 
the  calmness  of  manner  with  which 

Mr.  E  joined  in  the  conversation 

of  which  the  above  is  the  substance, 
and  been  aware  of  the  weight  due  to 
his  sentiments,  as  those  of  one  who 
liad  really  lived  up  to  them  all  his  life 
—who  had  earned  a  noble  cliaracter  in 
the  philosophical  world— if  he  be 
aware  how  often  old  age  and  pedantry 
are  blended  in  repulsive  union— he 
might  not  consider  the  trouble  I  liave 
taken  thrown  away,  in  recording  this 

my  lirst  conversation  with  Mr.  E  

He  was  an  instance  of  '  philosophy 
teaching  by  example  ;'  a  sort  of  cha- 
racter to  be  sought  out  for  in  life  as 
one  at  whose  feet  we  may  salely  sit 
aud  learn. 


I  could  not  accept  of  Mr.  E  's  In- 
vitation that  evening,  but  I  promised 
him  an  early  call. 

I  scarcely  know  how  it  was,  but 

witli  all  my  admiration  of  Mr.  E  , 

I  suHered  May  to  approach  its  close 
before  I  encountered  him.  It  was 
owing  to  an  increase  of  business  created 
by  a  scarlet  fever,  and  occasioned  by 
illness  in  my  family.  I  oflen  thought 
and  talked  of  the  philosopher,  for  that 
was  the  name  he  went  by  with  Dr. 

D  and  myself.  Mr.  E —  had  invited 

us  both  to  take  'an  old-fashioned  friend- 
ly cup  of  tea'  with  him  ;  and  about  six 
o'clock,  we  found  ourselves  driving  to 

his  house.     On  our  way  Dr.  D  

told  me  that  our  friend  had  been  a 
widower  nearly  five  years  ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  his  accomplished  wife,  had 
worked  a  change  in  hiui,  by  divesting 
him  of  nearly  all  interest  in  life.  He 
pursued  his  philosophical  occupations 
with  languor — more  fioni  habit  than 
inclination.  Still  he  retained  the  same 
cheerfulness  which  liad  distinguislied 
him  through  life.  But  the  blow  had 
been  struck  which  had  severed  him 
from  the  world's  joys.  Such  was  the 
conversation  as  we  had  reached  Mr. 
E  's  door. 

It  was  a  summer  evening.  The  old- 
fashioned  window-panes  of  the  house 
we  had  stopped  at,  shone  like  sheets 
of  lire  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  retir- 
ing sun.  It  was  the  first  house  of  a 
respectable  looking  row  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  which  had  been  built  in 
the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Three 
poplars  stood  sentries  before  the  gate- 
way. 

'  Well,  here  we  are  at  last,  at  PlaUfa 
Porc/(,  as  I've  christened  it,'  said  Dr. 
D  ,  knocking  at  the  door.  On  en- 
tering the  parlour,  an  old-fashioned 
room,  furnished  with  tlie  utmost  sim- 
plicity consistent  with  comfort — we 
found  Mr.  E  sitting  near  the  win- 
dow, reading.  He  was  in  a  dressing- 
gown  and  study  cap.  He  welcomed  us 
cheerfully.  'I  have  been  hioking  into 
La  Place,'  said  he,  '  and,  a  little  before 
your  arrival,  had  flattered  myself  that 
I  had  detected  some  erroneous  calcula- 
tions; and  only  look  at  the  quantity 
of  evidence  that  was  necessary  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  was  a  simpleton  by  the 
side  of  La  Place  !'  jioinling  to  three 
sheets  of  paper  crammed  with  small 
algebraical  characters  in  pencil  sines, 
co-sines,  series,  .Sic,  without  end.  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  take  up  the  volume 

while  he  was  sjieaking  to  Dr.  D  , 

and  noticed  on  the  Hy-lcaf  the  auto- 
graph of  the  Marquis  La  Place,  who  had 

sent  his  work  to  Mr.  E  .   Tea  was 

brought  in ;  and  as  soon  as  the  old- 
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fashioned  clyna,  Ac.,  had  been  placed 
on  the  table  by  the  man-servant— liim- 
self  a  knowing  fellow  as  I  ever  saw  in 

my  life— Miss  E  ,  the  philosopher's 

niece,  made  her  appearance— an  unaf- 
fected girl,  with  the  same  style  of  fea- 
tures as  her  uncle. 
'  I  can  give  a  guess  at  your  thoughts, 

Dr.  ,'  said  Mr.  E  smiling,  as  he 

caught  my  eye  following  the  move- 
ments of  the  man-servaut.  'You  fancy 
my  keeping  a  man-servaut  to  wait  at 
table  does  not  tally  with  what  I  said 
the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you.' 

'I'm  sure  you're  mistaken,  Mr.  E— . 
I  was  struck  with  the  singularity  of  his 
countenance  and  manners— those  of  an 
old  family  servant.' 

'  Ah,  Joseph  is  a  favourite  with  my 

nncle  !'  said  Miss  E  ,  '  I  can  assure 

you,  and  fancies  himself  nearly  as  great 
a  man  as  his  master.' 

'  Why,  as  far  as  the  pratique  of  the 
laboratory  is  concerned,  I  doubt  if  his 
superior  is  to  be  found  in  London.  He 
knows  it,  and  all  my  ways,  as  well  as 
he  knows  the  palm  of  his  own  hand! 
He  has  the  neatest  way  of  making  hy- 
drogen gas,  and,  what  is  more,  found  it 

out  himself,'  said  Mr.  E  ,  'and  he 

is  a  miracle  of  cleanliness  and  care  ! 
He  has  not  cost  nie  ten  shillings  in 
breakage  since  I  knew  him.' 

'  And  then  he  writes  and  reads  for 
my  uncle— goes  on  errands— waits  at 
table — he'sinvaluable,'  said  MissE  . 

'Quite  a  factotum,  I  protest!'  ex- 
claimed Dr.  D  . 

'You'd  lose  your  better  half,  then,  if 
he  were  to  die,  I  suppose,'  said  I. 

'No  !  that  can  happen  but  once,'  re- 
plied Mr.  E  ,  alluding  to  the  death 

of  his  wife.  Conversation  flagged  for  a 
moment.      '  You've  forgotten,'  said 

E  ,  breaking  the  pause, '  the  chiefest 

of  poor  Joseph's  accomplishments — 
What  an  unwearied  nur»e  he  is  to  me  !' 
At  that  moment  Joseph  entered  the 
room,  with  a  note  in  his  hand,  which 

he  gave  to  Mr.  E  .  I  guessed  where 

it  came  from,  for  happening  to  cast  my 
eye  to  the  window,  I  saw  a  footman 
walking  to  the  door;  and  there  was  no 
mi.staking  the  scarlet  liveries  of  tlie 

Duke  of  .    E  ,  after  begging  us 

to  excuse  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  as 
the  rnan  was  waiting  fur  an  answer. 

'  You  knew  what  my  nncle  alluded 

to,'  said  Miss  E  -,  addressing  Dr. 

Ti  ,  as  soon  as  E  had  closed  the 

door  after  him,  '  wlien  he  spoke  of 
Joseph's  being  a  nume,  don't  you  T 

I>r.  D  nodded.     '  My  poor  uncle,' 

she  continued,  '  has  l>een,  for  nearly 
txeerUy-fin/^  years,  afflicted  with  a  <\\ii- 
vue  111  the  opiue ;  and,  during  that 


time,  he  has  suffered  a  perfect  martyr- 
dom from  it.  He  could  not  stand 
straight  1X1)  if  it  were  to  save  his  life, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  bed  of  a 
curious  description,  the  contrivance  of 
himself  and  Joseph.  He  takes  nearly 
half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  every  night, 
without  wliich,  the  pains  would  not 
suffer  him  to  get  a  moment's  sleep  1 
Oh,  how  often  have  I  seen  him  rolling 
on  this  carpet  and  hearth-rug,  in  the 
presence  of  visitors,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
agony,  and  uttering  most  heart-break- 
ing groans !' 

'  And  I  can  add,'  said  Dr  D  ,  '  that 

he  is  tlie  most  perfect  Job,  the  most 
angelic  sufferer  I  ever  saw  !' 

'  Indeed,  he  is  I'  rejoined  Miss  E  , 

'  I  can  say,  with  truth,  that  I  never 
heard  him  murmur  at  his  hard  fate. 
When  I  have  been  expressing  my  sym- 
pathies, during  the  extiemity  of  his 
anguish,  he  has  g.isped,  '  Well,  it  might 

have  been  worse  1'    Miss  E  raised 

her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  for  they 
were  overflowing. 

'  Do  you  see  that  beautiful  picture 
hanging  over  the  mantelpiece  T  she 
inquired,  pointing  to  an  exquisite  oil- 
painting  of  tlie  crucifixion.  'I  have 
seen  my  poor  uncle  lying  down  on  the 
floor,  while  in  the  violent  paroxysnis  of 
pain,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that 
picture,  exclaim— '  Thine  were  greater  1 
thine  were  greater!'  And  then  he  has 
clasi)ed  his  hands  upwards  ;  a  smile 
has  beamed  upon  his  pallid  features, 
and  he  has  told  me  the  pain  was  abat- 
ed 1' 

'  I  once  was  present  during  one  of 

these  painful  scenes,'  said  Dr.  D  , 

'  and  have  seen  such  a  heavenly  radi- 
ance on  his  countenance,  as  could  not 
have  been  occasioned  by  tlie  sudden 
cessation  of  the  anguish  he  had  been 
suffering.' 

'Does  not  this  disorder  abate  with 
his  increasing  years  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  Alas,  nn  I'  replied  Miss  E  ; '  but 

is  more  frequent  and  severe.  We  all 
think  it  is  wearing  him  out  fast.  But 
for  the  services  of  tliat  faithful  crea- 
ture, Joseph,  who  sleeps  in  the  sania 
room  with  him,  my  uncle  must  have 
died  long  ago.' 

•  How  did  this  disorder  attack  Mr. 

E  ,  and  when  ?'  I  inquired.     I  was 

inlorined  that  he  originated  the  com- 
plaint with  an  injury  he  sustained 
when  a  young  man  ;  he  was  riding  on 
horseback,  and  his  horse  rearing  back- 
ward, Mr.  E  's  back  came  in  contact 

with  a  jjlank,  projecting  from  behind  a 
cart.  He  was  besides,  subject  to  a 
feebleness  of  the  spine,  derived  from 
his  father.  He  had  consulted  every 
surgeon  of  eminence  in  England,  and  a 
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few  on  the  Continent :  and  spent  a  for- 
tune among  them— but  all  had  been  in 
vain. 

'Really,  you  would   be  surprised, 

Doctor  ,'  said  Miss  E  ,  '  to  linow 

that,  thougli  such  a  martyr  to  pain,  and 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  my  uncle  is 
more  active  in  his  habits,  and  regular 
in  bis  hours,  tiian  I  ever  knew  any  one. 
He  rises  invariably  at  four  o'cloclc  in 
summer,  and  at  six  in  winter— and 
this  though  so  helpless,  that,  wittiout 
Joseph's  assistance,  he  could  not  dress 
himseir — 

'  Ah  1  by  the  way,'  interrupted  Dr. 

D  ,  '  that  is  another  peculiarity  in 

Mr.  E  's  case  :  he  is  subject  to  night- 
ly paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities, 
from  which  he  does  not  recover  till  he 
has  been  up  for  two  or  three  hours.' 

If  I  had  admired  and  respected  him 

heretofore,  on  theground  of  Dr.  D  's 

opinion,  how  did  I  feel  disposed  to 
adore  him !  I  looked  on  him  as  an 
instance  of  long-tried  heroism  and  for- 
titude, almost  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  Sucli  thoughts  were 
passing  through  my  mind,  when  Mr. 

E  re-entered  the  room.  I  wondered 

that  I  had  overlooked  his  stoop,  and 
the  print  of  pain  on  his  cheek.  I  gaz- 
ed at  him,  with  sympathy  aud  rever- 
ence. 

'  I'm  sorry  to  have  been  deprived  of 
your  company  so  long,'  said  lie  ;  '  but 
I  have  had  to  answer  an  invitation, 
and  several  questions  besides,  from — I 
daresay  you  know  whom  J'  addressing 
Dr.  D--. 

'I  can  guess,  on  the  principle  ex 
ungiie,  the  gaudy  livery  'vaunts  of 
royalty'— ell  ?   Is  it  ?' 

'Yes.     He  has  invited  me  to  dine 

with  ,  Sir  ,  and  several  other 

members  of  the  Society,  at  , 

this  day  week,  but  I  have  declined.  I 
can't  stand  late  hours  and  excitement. 
One  must  learn  betimes  to  loean  from 
the  world,  or  be  snatched  from  it 
screaming  like  a  child,'  said  Mr.  E  . 

'  I  believe  you  are  intimate  with 

 ;  at  least  I  have  heard  so.  Are 

you  ?'  inquired  Dr.  D  . 

'  No.    I  miglit  have  been  so,  for  

has  shown  great  consideration  towards 
me  :  but  I  am  the  souglit,  rather  than 
tlie  seeker,  and  liave  been  all  my  life.' 

'  It  is  often  fatal  to  philosopliical  in- 
dependence to  approacli  too  frequent- 
ly tlie  magic  circle  of  tlie  court,'  said  I. 

'  True.  Science  is  aspiring.  So  is 
the  eagle  :  but  the  royal  bird  never 
approaches  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be 

drowned  in  its  blaze.    Q  has  been 

notliiiig  since  lie  became  a  courtier.'  *  * 

'  What  do  yon  think  of  's  jireten- 

sions  to  science,  aud  his  motives  for 


seeking  the  intimacy  of  the  learned? 
inquired  Dr.  D  . 

'Why,  ,'  replied  E  ,  "tis  a 

wonderful  thing  for  him  to  know  even 
a  fiftieth  part  of  what  he  does.  He  is 
acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  ino.st 
of  the  leading  sciences.  He  went 
through  a  course  of  readings  with  my 

friend  ;  but  he  has  not  the  time 

necessary  to  insure  a  successful  prose- 
cution of  science.  It  is  advantageous 
to  science  and  literature,  to  have  the 
active  patronage  of  royalty.  I  never 
knew  him  exhibit  one  trait  of  dogmat- 
ism ;  and  that  is  saying  much  for  one 
whom  all  flatter  always.  It  Aas  struck 
me  that  he  has  too  anxious  an  eye  to- 
wards securing  the  character  and  ap- 
plause of  a  MAECENAS.' 

'  Pray,  Mr.  E  ,  do  you  recollect 

mentioning  to  me  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  dinner-party  given  by 

 ,  where  you  were  present,  when 

Dr.  D  made  use  of  these  words  to 

 :  '  Does  not  your  think  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  pelt  another  with 
potatoes,  toprovoke  him  to  fling  peaches 
in  return  for  xoant  of  other  missiles  V 
and  the  answer  was  .' 

'  We  will  drop  tliat  subject,  if  you 

please,'  said  E  coldly,  at  the  same 

time  giving  my  friend  a  monitory  look. 

'I  know  well,  personally,  that  

has  done  many  noble  things  in  his  day, 
most  of  them  in  secret ;  and  one  mag- 
nificent action  he  has  performed  lately 
towards  a  man  of  scientific  eminence 
who  as  been  as  unfortunate  as  he  is 
deserving,  which  will  never  come  to 

the  pulilic  ear,  unless  and  die 

suddenly,'  said  Mr.   .     He  had 

scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  he 
turned  pale,  laid  down  his  tea-cup,  and 
slipped  from  his  chair  to  the  floor, 
where  he  lay  rolling  to  and  fro,  witli 
his  hands  pressed  on  the  lower  part  of 
his  spine,  and  all  tlie  while  uttering 
deep  siglis  and  groans.  The  big  drojis 
of  perspiration  rolling  from  his  forehead 
down  his  cheeks,  evinced  the  dreadful 

agony  he  was  enduring.    Dr.  D  and 

I  knelt  down  on  one  knee  by  his  side,' 
proffering  our  assistance  ;  but  he  en- 
treated us  to  leave  liira  to  himself  for 
a  few  moments,  and  he  should  soon  be 
better. 

'  Emma  1'  he  gasped,  calling  his  niece, 
who  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment — 
'  kiss  me,  that's  a  dear  girl,  and  go  up 
to  bed  ;  but  on  your  way,  send  Joseph 
here  directly.'  She  retired ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  Joseph  entered,  with  a 
leathern  band,  which  he  drew  round 
his  master's  waist  and  buckled  tightly. 
He  pressed  with  his  hands  for  some 
time  on  the  seat  of  tlie  pain.  Our  si- 
tuation was  distressing— both  of  lU 
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Ill 


medical  men,  and  yet  compelled  to 
stand  by,  passive  spectators  of  agonies 
we  could  neither  alleviate  nor  remove. 

'  Do  you  absolutely  despair  of  disco- 
vering what  the  precise  nature  of  this 
complaint  is?'  I  inquired. 

'  Yes ;  in  common  with  every  one 
else  that  has  tried  to  discover  it.  That 
it  is  au  affectiou  of  the  spinal  chord,  is 
clear  ;  but  what  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
these  paroxysms,  I  cannot  conjecture,' 
replied  Dr.  D  . 

'  What  have  been  the  principal  reme- 
dies resorted  to? 

'  Oh,  almost  everything  that  man 
could  devise— bleedings  to  a  dreadful 
extent ;  irritations  and  counter  irrita- 
tions without  end  ;  electricity — galvan- 
ism—all the  resources  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  have  been  ransacked  to  no 
purpose.     Look  at  him !'  whispered 

Dr.  D  ,  '  look,  do  you  see  how  his 

body  is  drawn  in  a  heap,  while  his 
limbs  are  quivering  as  though  they 
would  fall  from  him?  See  how  they 
are  struck  out,  and  plunging  about,  liis 
hands  clutching  at  the  carpet— scarcely 
a  trace  of  humanity  in  his  features— as 
if  this  good  man  were  the  sport  of  a 
demon  !' 

'  O  gracious  God  !  can  we  do  nothinr) 
to  help  him?'  I  inquired,  approaching 
him,  almost  stifled  with  my  emotions. 

Mr.  E         did  not  seem  conscious  of 

oar  approach  ;  but  lay  quieter,  groan- 
ing, '  Oh— oh— oh— that  it  would 
please  God  to  dismiss  me  from  my 
sufferings  !' 

'  My  dear  Mr.  E  ,'  exclaimed  Dr. 

D  ,  excessively  agitated,  '  can  we 

do  nothing  for  you?  Can't  we  be  of 
any  service  to  you  7' 

'  Oh,  none — none — none  !'  he  groan- 
ed. For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
did  this  victim  of  disease  writhe  on  the 
floor,  and  we  standing  by,  '  physicians 
of  no  value  !'  The  violence  of  the  pa- 
roxysm abated  at  length,  and  again  we 
stooped  to  raise  him  and  carry  liim  to 
the  sofa  ;  but  he  motioned  us  off,  ex- 
claiming, 'No,  no,  thank  you — I  must 
not  be  moved  for  this  hour,  and  when 
lam,  it  must  be  to  bed.' — 'Tljen  we 
will  bid  you  good  evening,  and  pray  to 
God  you  may  be  better  in  the  morning.' 
'  Yes,  yes  ;  better,  better ;  good — good- 
bye,' he  muttered. 

'Master's  falling  asleep,  gentlemen, 
aa  he  always  does  after  tliese  tits,'  said 
Joseph.    We  left  immediately,  and  met 

Mi.ss  E  in  the  passage,  muffled  in 

her  Hhawl,  and  sobbing  as  if  she  would 
break  her  heart. 

Dr.  D   told  me,  a.s  we  were  driv- 
ing home,  that  two  years  ago,  E  

mnde  a  wet-k's  stay  with  liim  ;  and 
that,  on  one  occamoii,  he  endured  ago- 


nies of  such  intensity  as  nothing  could 
abate,  or  alleviate,  but  two  doses  of 
laudanum  of  nearly  half  an  ounce  each, 
within  lialf  an  hour  of  each  other  ;  and 
that  then  he  did  not  sleep  for  mora 
than  two  hours.  'When  he  awoke,' 
continued  my  friend,  '  he  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  in  the  utmost  exhaustion,  the 
perspiration  running  from  him  like 
water.  I  asked  him  ifhe  did  not  some- 
times yield  to  such  thoughts  as  were 
suggested  to  Job  by  his  friends — to 
'  curse  God  and  die  ;'  to  repine  at  the 
long  and  lingering  tortures  he  had  en- 
dured nearly  all  liis  life,  for  no  crime 
of  his  own  ?  '  No,  no,'  he  replied  ;  '  I've 
suffered  too  long  an  apprenticeship  to 
pain  for  that!  I  own  I  was  a  little 
disobedient,  but  now  I  am  learning  re- 
signation 1  Would  not  useless  fretting 
serve  to  aggravate  my  pains?"  '  Well  !' 
I  exclaimed,  '  it  puzzles  my  theology — 
if  anytliing  could  make  me  .sceptical'  — 

E  saw  the  train  of  my  thoughts, 

and  interrirjjted  me,  laying  liis  wasted 
hand  on  mine — '  I  always  strive  to  bear 
in  mind  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a 
God  as  GOOD  as  great,  and  that  I  am 
not  to  doubt  his  goodness  because  I 
cannot  see  how  he  brings  it  about. 
Doubtless  there  are  reasons  for  my 
suffering  wliat  I  do,  which,  though, in- 
comprehensible to  me,  would  appear 
satisfactory  could  I  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  them.    Oh,  Dr.  D  ,  what 

would  become  of  me,'  said  E  ,  '  were 

I,  instead  of  the  rich  consolations  of 
religion,  to  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but 
the  disheartening  speculations  of  inU- 
delity  1  If  in  thia  world  only  I  ha\e 
hope,'  he  continued,  'I  am  of  all  men 
most  miserable r — 'Is  it  not  dangerous 
to  know  such  a  man,  lest  one  should 
feel  inclined  to  fall  down  and  worship 
him  ?'  inquired  my  friend.  I  thought 
so.  Surely  E  was  a  miracle  of  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  1  and  how  he  had 
contrived  to  make  his  advancements  in 
science,  whilst  subject  to  such  un- 
heard-of tortures,  as  to  duration  and 
intensity — had  devoted  himself  so  suc- 
cessfully to  the  prosecution  of  studies 
requiring  habits  of  profound  abstrac- 
tion— was  to  me  inconceivable. 
I  could  not  dismiss  from  my  mind 

the  painful  image  of  E  writhing  on 

the  floor,  as  I  have  described,  but  lay 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  reflecting 
on  the  probable  nature  of  his  disorder. 
Was  it  anything  of  a  spasmodic  na- 
ture? Would  not  such  attacks  have 
worn  him  out  long  ago?  Was  it  one  of 
the  remoter  effects  of  jiartial  paralysis  ? 
Was  it  a  preternatural  pressure  on  the 
spinal  chord,  occasioned  by  fracture  of 
one  of  the  vertebrie,  or  enlargement  of 
the  intervertebral  ligameuts?  Or  woit 
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it  owing  to  a  thickening  of  the  medul- 
lapinalis  itself  7 

Fifty  conjectures  passed  through  my 
minii,  excited  as  well  by  the  singular- 
ity of  the  disease  as  by  symimtliy  for 
the  sufferer.  Before  I  fell  asleep,  I  re- 
solved to  call  on  him  during  next  day, 
and  inquire  into  tlie  nature  of  the 
symptoms,  in  the  forlorn  hoi)e  of  hit- 
ting on  some  means  of  mitigating  his 
sufferings. 

By  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  I  was  set 
down  at  his  door.  A  maid-servant  an- 
swered my  summons,  and  told  me  that 
Mr.  E  and  Joseph  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  '  Labbory !'  She  took  in 
niy  card  to  him,  and  returned  with  her 
master's  compliments,  and  he  would 
thank  me  to  step  in.  I  followed  the 
girl  to  the  laboratory.    On  opening  the 

door,  I  saw  E  and  Joseph  engaged 

fusing  some  .species  of  metal.  The 
former  was  dressed  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  with  the  addition  of  a  black 
apron — looked  flushed  \^th  exercise  ; 
and  was  holding  some  implement  over 
the  furnace,  while  Joseph  was  puffing 
away  at  the  fire  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 

How  little  did  E  or  I  imagine,  that 

this  was  nearly  the  last  timeot  his  ever 
entering  the  scene  of  his  useful  scienti- 
fic labours  1 

I  was  astonished  to  see  one  whoso 
sufferings  over-night  had  been  so 
dreadful,  pursuing  his  avocations  in 
the  morning,  as  though  nothing  bad 
happened  to  him  ! 

'  Excuse  my  shaking  hands  with 
you  for  the  present.  Doctor,'  said  E— , 
looking  at  me  through  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, '  for  both  hands  are  engaged, 

you  see.  My  friend,  Dr.  ,  has  sent 

me  a  piece  of  platina,  and  I'm  playing 
pranks  with  it  1  I'm  as  eager  to  spoil 
a  plaything,  to  see  what  my  rattle's 
made  of,  as  any  philosophical  child  in 
the  kingdom  I  Here  I  am  analys- 
ing, dissolving,  transmuting.  But 
I've  an  important  end  in  view  here, 
trying  a  new  combination  of  metal, 

and  Dr.  is  anxious  to  know  if  the 

result  of  my  process  corresponds  with 

his.— Now,  now,  Joseph,'  said  E  , 

breaking  off  suddenly,  '  it  is  ready  ; 
bring  the'— At  this  instant,  by  some 
unlucky  accident,  Josepli  overthrew 
the  whole  apparatus— and  the  com- 
pounds, ashes,  fragments,  <fec.,  were 
spilled  on  the  floor  1  I  lost  my  own 
temper  with  thinking  of  the  disappoint- 
ment it  would  be  to  E  .   Not  so, 

witli  him. 

'  Oh,  dear,  dear  me  !  Well,  here's  an 
end  to  our  day's  work  before  we 
thought  for  it  1    How  did  you  do  it, 

Joseph,  eh  ?'  said  E  ,  with  an  air 

(>f  chagrin,  but  with  mildness  of  tone. 


What  a  contrast  between  the  philoso. 
pher  and  his  assistant !  The  latter 
witli  a  droll  cast  of  one  eye,  was  red 
in  the  face,  and,  wringing  his  hands, 
exclaimed,  '  O  Lord— O  Lord  !  what 
could  I  have  been  doing  master  7 
'  Why,  that's  your  concern  more 

than  mine,'   replied  E  ,  smiling  at 

me.  '  Come,  it  can't  hehelped— you've 
done  yourself  more  harm  than  me— by 

giving  Dr.  such  a  specimen  of 

your  awkwardness  as  I  have  not  seen 
for  many  a  month.  Set  things  to  rights 

as  soon  as  possible,'  said  E  ,  putr- 

ting  away  his  spectacles. 

'  Well,  Dr.  ,  what  do  yon  think 

of  my  workshop  7  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing me.  From  the  position  in 
which  he  stood,  the  light  fell  on  his 
face,  and  I  saw  his  features  more  dis- 
tinctly than  heretofore.  I  noticed 
that  sure  index  of  a  thinking  counten- 
ance—three strong  perpendicular 
marks  between  the  eyebrows,  at  right 
angles  with  the  wrinkles  that  furrowed 
his  forehead,  and  then  the  'untroubled 
lustre'  of  his  cold,  clear,  full,  blue 
eyes,  rich  and  serene.  Reader,  when 
you  see  a  face  of  this  stamp,  so  mark- 
ed, and  with  such  eyes  and  forehead, 
rest  assured  you  are  looking  at  a  gift- 
ed, if  not  an  extraordinary  man. 

'The  lower  features  were  shrunk  and 
sallow,  setting  aside  the  wearing  of  his 
'ever-waking  mind     yet  a  smile  of 
cheerfulness  irradiated  his  pale  coun- 
tenance.   He  showed  me  round  his  la- 
boratoi-y,  which  was  kept  in  exemplary 
cleanliness  and  order  ;  and  opening  a 
door,  we  entered  the  '  sanctum  sanc- 
torum'—his  study.     It  had  not  more 
than  Ave  or  six  hundred  books  ;  but 
all  of  them,  in  substantial  bindings — 
had  seen  good  service.    Beneath  the 
window  stood  several  portions  of  a 
splendid    astronomical  apparatus— a 
large  telescope— a  recently  invented 
instrument  for  calculating  the  paral- 
laxes of  the  fixed  stars,  a  chronometer 
of  liis  own  construction,  iic.    '  Do  you 
see  tliis  piece  of  furniture?'  he  in- 
quireil,  directing  my  attention  to  a 
sideless  sofa,  or  inclined  jilane,  stutt'ed, 
the  extremity  turned  up,  to  rest  the  feet 
against— and  being  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
live  degrees  with  the  floor.     '  Ah  ! 
could  that  thing  speak,  it  might  tell  a 
tale  of  my  tortures,  such  as  no  living 
being  may  !  For,  when  I  feel  my  daily 
pai  oxj'sms  coming  on  me,  if  I  am  near 
my  study,  I  lay  my  wearied  limbs 
heie.  and  continue  till  I  Hnd  relief  1' 
Tliis  put  conversation  into  the  train  I 
wished.    I  begged  liim  to  favour  me 
with  a  desoiiptiim  of  his  disease  ;  and 
he  complied.    I  recollect  him  compar- 
ing the  jiain  to  that  which  might  b8 
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supposed  to  follow  tlio  stinging  of  a 
wasp  at  the  spinal  uiarrow— sudden 
lancinating,  accompanied  by  quivering 
sensations  throughout  the  nervous 
system — followed  by  a  sense  of  numb- 
ness. He  said  that  at  other  times  it 
was  as  though  some  one  were  drilling 
a  hole  through  his  back-bone,  and 
piercing  the  marrow  !  Sometimes, 
during  the  moments  of  his  most  ecstatic 
agonies,  he  felt  as  though  his  back- 
bone were  rent  asunder  all  the  way  up. 
The  pain  was  local — confined  to  the 
first  of  the  lumbar  vertebrfe  :  but  oc- 
casionally fluctuating  between  them 
and  the  dorsal. 

When  he  had  finished  the  details  of 
his  disease,  I  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  nothing  suggested  itself  to 
me  as  a  remedy,  but  what  I  understood 

from  Dr.  D  had  been  tried  over  and 

over  again.  '  You  are  right,'  he  repli- 
ed. '  Dreadful  as  are  my  suft'erings,  the 
thought  of  undergoing  more  medical 
treatment  makes  me  shudder.  My 
back  is  disfigured  with  the  searings  of 
caustic,  seton-marks,  cupping,  and 
blistering  ;  and  I  hope  God  will  give  me 
patience  to  wait  till  these  perpetual 
knockings  shall  have  battered  down 
this  frail  structure.' 

'  Mr.  E  ,  you  rival  some  of  the  old 

martyrs  !'  I  faltered. 

'  In  point  of  bodily  suffering,  I  may  ; 
but  their  holiness!  Those  who  are  put 
into  the  keenest  parts — the  heart  of  the 
'  fiery  fnniace' — will  come  out  most  re- 
fined at  last !' 

'  Well,  you  may  be  earning  a  glo- 
rious reward  hereafter,  for  your  con- 
stancy'  

'  Or  I  may  be  smarting  for  the  sins 
of  my  forefathers  I'  exclaimed  E  . 

Monday,  July  18—.  Having  been 
summoned  to  a  patient  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  E  ,  I  called  upon  him 

on  my  return.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  I  found  the  philoso- 
pher sitting  in  the  parlour  alone  ;  for 
his  niece  had  retired  early.  A  peculiar 
sinunibra  lamp,  of  his  own  contrivance, 
stood  on  the  table,  which  was  strewn 
■with  pamphlets  and  papers.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  his  usual  affability. 

'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  in 
a  singular  mood  of  mind  to-night,'  said 
he :  'I  ought  to  say  many  moods  ; 
sometimes  so  strongly  excited  as  to 
lose  the  control  over  my  emotions— at 
others  sinking  into  despondency.  I've 
been  trying  for  these  two  hours  to 
glance  over  tliis  '  Xew  View  of  tlie  Neji- 
tnnian  Theory,' '  pointing  to  an  open 

book  on  the  table,  '  wliich  has 

sent  me,  to  review  for  liini  in  the  ; 

out  I  cannot  command  my  thoughts.' 
H 


I  felt  his  pulse  :  it  was  one  of  the  most 
irregular  I  had  ever  known.  'I  know 
what  you  sn.'!pect,'  said  he,  '  some 
organic  mischief  at  the  heart.  Several 
of  your  fraternity  have  comforted  me 
with  assurances  to  that  effect.'  I  as- 
sured him  I  did  notapprehend  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  that  his  circulation 
was  disturbed  by  excitement. 

'True,  true,'  he  replied,  'lama  little 
flustered,  as  the  phrase  is'  

'Oh!  liere's  the  secret,  I  suppose  ?* 
said  I,  reacliing  to  a  publication  of  the 
month  lying  on  the  table,  and  in  which 
I  had  read  a  virulent  attack  on  him. 
'  You're  rudely  handled  here,  I  think  ?' 
said  I. 

'  What  1  do  you  think  that  has  dis- 
composed me  ?'  he  inquired.  '  No,  I'm 
past  feeling  these  things  long  ago  ! 
Abuse,  mere  personality,  now  excites 
in  me  no  emotion  1' 

'  Why,  Mr.  E  ,  you  are  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
which  may  be  misled  by  such  tilings 
as  these,  if  suffered  to  go  unanswered  ?' 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  If  I've 
done  anything  good,  as  I  have  tried  to 
do,  sensible  people  won't  believe  me  an 
imposter,  at  any  man's  bidding.  Those 
who  would  be  so  influenced,  are  hardly 
worth  undeceiving.' 

*  *  '  There's  a  good  deal  ofacute- 
ness  in  the  paper;  and, in  one  particular, 
the  reviewer  has  caught  me  tripping. 
He  may  lavgh  at  me  as  mucli  as  he 
pleases ;  but  why  go  about  to  put 
himself  in  a  passion  ?  But  if  he  is  in  a 
passion,  should  I  not  be  foolish  to  be 
in  one  too !' 

•  •  '  The  real  occasion  of  my  ner- 
vousness,' he  continued,  '  is  different 
from  what  you  have  supposed — an  in- 
cident which  occurred  only  this  even- 
ing ;  and  I  will  tell  it  you. 

'  My  niece,  feeling  poorly,  retired  to 
bed  as  soon  as  she  had  done  tea  ;  and, 
after  sitting  here  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
I  took  one  of  the  candles,  and  walked 
to  the  laboratory,  to  see  whether  all 
was  right.  On  opening  the  door,  to 
my  amazement  I  saw  a  stranger  in  it ; 
a  gentleman  in  dark-coloured  clothes, 
holding  a  taper  in  one  hand,  and  going 
round  tlie  room,  putting  all  my  instru- 
ments in  order.  I  stood  at  the  door 
petrified,  watching  his  movements 
without  thinking  of  interrupting  them, 
for  a  feeling  of  something  like  awe 
crept  over  me.  He  made  no  noise,  and 
did  not  seem  aware  that  any  one  was 
looking  at  him,  or  if  he  was,  he  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  notice  tlie  interrup- 
tion. I  saw  him  as  clearly,  and  what 
he  was  doing,  as  I  now  see  you  playiii;; 
with  your  gloves  1  he  was  engaged 
putting  away  all  my  implements  :  shut- 
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ting  boxes,  cases,  and  cupboards,  with 
the  accuracy  of  one  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  work.  Ilaviug  dis- 
posed of  all  the  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus wliicli  had  been  use'I  to-day, 
he  opened  the  inner  door  leading  to 
the  study,  and  entered— I  following  in 
astonishment.  He  went  to  work  the 
same  way  in  the  study  ;  shutting  up 
several  volumes  that  lay  open  on  the 
table,  and  replacing  them  in  their  pro- 
per places  on  the  slielves. 

'  Having  cleared  away  these,  he  ap- 
proached the  astronomical  apparatus, 
put  the  cap  on  the  object-end  of  tlie 
telescope,  pushed  in  tlie  joints,  closed 
up  in  its  case  my  new  chronometer,  and 
returned  to  the  table  where  my  desk 
lay,  took  up  the  inkstand,  poured  out 
the  ink  into  the  fireplace,  flung  all  the 
pens  under  the  grate,  and  shut  the 
desk,  locked  it,  and  laid  the  key  on  the 
top  of  it.  When  he  had  done  all  this, 
he  walked  towards  the  wall,  and  turned 
towards  me,  looked  me  in  tlie  face,  and 
shook  liis  head  mournfully.  The  taper 
he  held  in  his  hand  expired  ;  and  the 
spectre,  if  such  it  were,  disappeared. 
The  strangest  part  of  tlie  story  is  yet 
to  follow.  The  pale  features  seemed 
familiar  to  me— they  were  those  which 
I  had  often  gazed  at,  in  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Boyle,  prelixed  to  my  copy  of  his 
Treatise  of  A  tmosphoric  A  ir.  As  soon 
as  I  had  recovered  my  self-possession, 
I  took  down  the  work  in  question,  and 
examined  the  portrait.  1  was  right !  I 
cannot  account  for  my  not  having  spoken 
to  the  figure,  or  gone  to  it.  I  could 
have  done  either,  as  far  as  courage  went. 
My  prevailing  idea  was,  that  a  word 
would  have  dissolved  the  cliarni,  and 
my  curiosity  prompted  me  to  .see  it  out. 
I  returned  to  the  parlour,  and  rang  the 
bell  for  Joseph. 

'  '  Joseph,'  said  I,  '  have  you  set 
things  to  rights  in  the  laboratory  and 
study  to-night  ?'— '  Yes,  master,'  he 
replied,  'I  finished  it  before  tea-time, 
and  set  things  in  %>artic>dar  good 
order ;  I  gave  both  the  rooms  a  good 
cleaning  out,  I'm  sure  tliere's  not  a  pin 
in  its  wrong  place.' 

'  '  What  made  you  fling  the  pens 
and  ink  in  the  fireplace  and  under  the 
grate  ?' 

'  '  Because  I  thought  they  were  of  no 
use- the  pens  were  worn  to  stumps,  and 
the  ink  too  much  gum  in  it.'  He  was 
astonished  at  being  asked  such  ques- 
tions, and  was  going  to  explain  furtlier, 
when  I  said  '  That  will  do,'  and  he  re- 
tired. Now,  what  am  I  to  think  of  all 
this?  If  it  were  a  mere  ocular  spec- 
trum, clothed  with  its  functions  from 
niy  own  fancy,  there  was  yet  a  unity  of 
purpose  iu  its  doings  that  is  extraor- 


dinary 1  Something  like  '  shutting  vp 

tlic  Hliop'—(t\i't'  inquired  E        with  a 

smile. 

"Tis  touching  I  I  never  heard  of  a 
more  singular  incident,'  I  replied, 
without  removing  my  eyes  from  the 
fire;  for  my  reading  oftlic  occurrence 
was  a  strong  conviction,  that,  ghost  or 

no  ghost,  E  had  toiled  his  Lant  in 

the  behalf  of  science,  that  he  would 
never  again  have  occasion  to  use  his 
philosojiliical  machinery!  This  pre- 
sentiment invested  E         with  tenfold 

interest  in  my  eyes.  '  Don't  suppose 
that  I  am  weak  enough  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  occurrence  I  have  been  mention- 
ing.' Our  conversation,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  interview,  turned  on 
the  topic  suggested  by  tlie  incident  just 
related.  I  listened  to  all  he  uttered  as 
to  the  words  of  a  dying  man  !  What 
E  advanced  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, was  marked  not  less  by  sound 
philosophy  than  unfeigned  piety.  He 
ended  with  avowing  his  belief,  that  the 
Omnipotent  Being,  who  formed  the 
body  and  the  soul,  and  willed  them  to 
exist  unitedly,  could  nevertlieless,  if  he 
saw  good,  cause  the  one  to  exist  separ- 
ately from  the  other;  eitlier  by  endow- 
ing it  with  new  properties  for  that 
purpose,  or  by  enabling  it  to  exercise 
thosu  powers  which  continued  latent  in 
it  during  its  connection  with  the  body. 
Did  it  follow,  he  asked,  that  neither 
body  nor  soul  possessed  any  other 
quaiitien  than  those  which  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  exist?  Why 
should  the  soul  be  incapable  of  distinct 
personal  existence  ?  Where  the  impos- 
sibility of  its  being  made  visible  to 
organs  of  sense  ?  Has  the  Almighty  no 
means  of  bringing  this  to  pass  ?  Are 
there  no  latent  properties  in  the  organs 
of  vision— no  subtle  sympathies  with 
immaterial  substances— wliicli  are  yet 
undiscovered,  and  undiscoveiable  1 
Surely  this  may  be  the  case, though  how, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conjecture. 
He  saw  no  bad  philosophy  in  this  ; 
and  he  who  decided  the  question  iu  the 
negative,  before  he  had  brought  for- 
ward some  evidence  of  its  moral  impos- 
sibility, was  guilty  of  most  presump- 
tuous dogmatism. 

This  is  the  substance  of  his  opinions; 
but  I  lack  the  nervous  philosophical 
eloquence  in  which  they  were  clothed. 
A  distinguished  living  character  said 
of  E  ,  that  he  was  the  most  fascinat- 
ing talker  on  abstruse  subjects  he  ever 
heard.  I  fear  I  did  trespass  on  his 
politeness  to  inconvenience.  I  partook 
of  his  supper,  consisting  of  roast  pota- 
toes and  two  tumblers  of  new  milk.  I 
left  about  eleven  ;  my  mind  occupied 
but  with  one  wish  all  the  way  home— 
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that  I  had  kuowu  E  for  as  many 

years  as  hours  ! 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  following 
note  was  put  iuto  my  hands  from  uiy 

friend  Dr.  D  :  'My  dear  ,  I  am 

sure  you  will  be  as  much  afllicted  as  I 
was,  at  hearing  that  our  friend,  Mr. 

E  ,  had  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  palsy 

this  afternoon  about  two  o'clock,  from 
which  I  fear  he  may  never  recover:  for 
this,  added  to  his  advanced  age,  and 
the  chronic  complaint  under  wliich  he 
labours,  is  sufficient  to  shatter  tlie  re- 
mains of  his  strength.    I  need  liardly 

say  that  all  is  in  confusion  at  .  I 

am  going  there  to-night,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  drive  you  down  also,  if  you 
will  be  at  my  house  by  seven.  Yours, 
iSc'  I  was  agitated,  but  in  nowise 
surprised  at  this  intelligence.  What 
passed  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  pre- 
pared me  for  something  of  this  kind. 

On  arriving,  we  were  shown  into  the 

parlour,  where  sat  Miss  E  ,  in  a 

paroxysm  of  hysterical  weeping,  wliich 
had  forced  her  to  leave  her  uncle's  sick- 
room. It  was  some  time  Before  we 
could  calm  her  spirits,  or  get  her  to  give 
anything  like  a  connected  account  of 
her  uncle's  illness.  'Oh,  these  will 
tell  you  all!'  said  she  sobbing,  and 
taking  two  letters  from  her  bosom,  one 
of  which  bore  a  black  seal ;  '  it  is  these 
cruel  letters  that  have  broken  his 
heart !  Both  came  by  the  same  post 
this  morning  !'  She  withdrew,  promis- 
ing to  send  for  us  when  all  was  ready, 
and  we  opened  the  two  letters  she  had 
left.  What  will  the  reailer  suppose 
were  the  two  strokes  dealt  upon  the 

head  of  Mr.  E  by  an  ipscrutable 

Providence?  The  letter  I  oiiened  con- 
veyed the  intelligence  of  the  death,  in 
childbed,  of  Mrs.  ,  his  only  daugh- 
ter, to  whom  he  had  been  passionately 

attaclied.   The  letter  Dr.  D  lield  in 

his  hand,  disclosed  an  instance  of  per- 
fidy and  ingratitude.    Many  years  ago, 

Mr.  E         had  taken  a  poor  lad  from 

one  of  the  parish  .schools,  pleased  witli 
his  quickness,  and  had  apprenticed 
him  to  a  tradesman.  He  served  his 
articles  honourably,  and  Mr.  E  ad- 
vanced him  funds  to  establish  himself 
in  business.  He  prospered  beyond 
every  one's  expectations  ;  and  the  good, 

confiding  Mr.  E  ,  was  so  delighted 

with  his  conduct,  and  persuaded  of  liis 
principles,  that  he  advanced  him  large 
sums  of  money  to  increase  a  connec- 
tion ;  and  invested  his  all,  amounting 
to  little  short  of  £15,000,  in  tliis  man's 
concern,  for  which  he  received  live  per 
cent.     Sudden    success  turned  this 

yonng  man's  head  ;  and  Mr.  E  ha(; 

long  been  uneasy  at  hearing  rumours 
aboat  his  jw&te^e's  extra vagauce.  He 


had  several  times  spoken  to  him  nliout 
them  ;  but  was  easily  persuaded  tliat 
the  reports  were  as  groundless  as  ma- 
lignant. And  as  the  last  half-year's 
interest  was  paid  punctually,  accom- 
panied with  a  hint,  that  if  doubts  were 
entertained  of  his  probity,  tlie  man  was 
ready  to  refund  a  great  part  of  the 
principal,  Mr.  E  's  confidence  re- 
vived. Now,  the  letter  in  question 
was  from  this  person,  and  stated  that, 
though  '  circumstances'  had  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  from  his  creditors  for 
the  present— to  abscond— he  had  no 

doubt  that,  if  Mr.  E  would  wait  a 

little,  he  should  be  able  to  pay  him  '  a 
fair  dividend  !' 

'  Good  God  !  why,  E  is  ruined  !' 

exclaimed  Dr.  D  ,  dropping  the  let- 
ter, after  having  read  it  to  me.  'Yes, 
ruined  !  all  the  hard  savings  of  many 
years'  labour  and  economy,  gone  at  a 
stroke  !' 

'  Why,  was  all  his  small  fortune  em- 
harked  in  this  man's  concern  T 

'All,  except  a  few  hundreds  lying 
loose  at  his  banker's  !  Wliat  is  to  be- 
come of  poor  Miss  E  ?' 

'Cannot  this  infamous  scoundrel  bo 
brought  to  justice?'  I  inquired. 

'  If  he  were,  he  may  pi  ove  not  worth 
powder  and  sliot,  the  viper  !' 

'This  will  put  his  philosophy  to  a 
dreailful  ti  inl,'  said  I.  '  How  do  you 
think  he  will  bear  it,  should  he  recover 
from  tlie  seizure  so  far  as  to  be  made 
.sensible  of  the  extent  of  his  misfor- 
tunes ?' 

'  Oh,  nobly  I  I'll  pledge  my  existence 
to  it  1  He'll  bear  it  like  a  Christian  as 
well  as  a  philosopher  !  I've  seen  him 
in  trouble  before  this.' 

'  Is  Miss  E  dependent  on  her 

uncle  ;  has  he  made  no  provision  for 
her 

'Alas,  he  had  appropriated  to  her 
£5,000  of  the  £15,liOO  in  this  man's 
liands,  as  a  marriage  portion— I  know 
it,  for  I  am  one  of  liis  executors.  The 
circumstance  of  leaving  her  thus  desti- 
tute will  prey  cruelly  on  his  niind.' 
Shortly  afterwards,  we  were  summon- 
ed into  the  chamber  of  the  sufferer. 
His  niece  sat  at  the  bedside,  holding 
one  of  his  motionless  hands  in  hers. 

Mr.  E  's  face,  pale,  and  damp  with 

jierspiration,  liad  sullered  a  shocking 
distortion  of  the  features—his  left  eye 
and  mouth  being  drawn  downwards  to 
the  left  side.  He  gazed  at  us  v.icant- 
ly,  without  recognising  us,  as  we  took 
our  stations  at  tlie  side  of  the  bed. 
What  a  nielaiiclioly  contrast  between 
tlie  present  expression  of  his  eyes  and 
that  of  acuteness  and  brilliance  which 
eminently  characterised  them  in  health. 
The  distorted  lips  were  moving  inces- 
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santly,  as  though  with  abortive  efforts 
to  speak,  tliougli  lie  could  utter  no- 
thing but  an  inarticulate  murmuring, 
which  he  had  continued  almost  from 
the  moment  of  his  being  struck.  Was 
it  not  a  heart-rending  spectacle?  Was 

this  the  PHILOSOPHER  I 

After  making  inquiries,  and  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  tlie  injury  to  his 
nervous  system,  we  withilrew  to  con- 
sult on  the  treatment  to  be  adopted.  I 
cousidered  that  the  uncommon  quanti- 
ties of  laudanum  lie  liad  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  into  his  system,  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  his  seizure. 
Then  the  disease  in  his  spine — the  con- 
sequent exhaustion  of  )iis  energies — 
the  sedentary  life  he  led— all  these 
were  predisposing  causes.  The  sudden 
shock  he  had  received  in  the  morning, 
merely  accelerated  what  had  long  been 
advancing  on  him.  We  both  anticipat- 
ed a  speedy  fatal  issue,  and  resolved  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting him  with  his  approaching 
end. 

[He  lies  in  nearly  the  same  state  dur- 
ing Thursday  and  Friday.] 

Saturday  — We  are  both  astonished 
and  delighted  to  find  that  E  's  dai- 
ly paroxysms  have  deserted  him,  he 
has  exliibited  no  symptoms  of  their  ap- 
pearance up  to  this  day.  On  entering 
the  room,  we  found  that  his  disorder 
had  taken  a  very  happy  course,  having 
been  worked  out  of  the  system  by 
/ever.  His  features  were  soon  restored 
to  their  natural  position,  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  palsy  left  him. 

Sunday  evening. — Mr.  E  going 

on  well,  and  his  mental  energies  and 
speech  restored.  I  called  on  him  alone. 
Almost  his  first  words  to  me  were, 
'  Well,  doctor,  good  Mr.  Boyle  was 
right,  you  see?"  I  replied,  that  it  yet 
remained  to  be  proved. 

'  God  sent  me  a  noble  messenger  to 
summon  me  hence,  did  he  not?  One 
whose  character  has  always  been  my 
model,  as  far  as  I  could  imitate  his 
good  qualities.' 

'  You  attach  too  much  weight,  Mr. 
E  ,  to  that  creature  of  imagination.' 

'  What  !  do  you  doubt  that  1  am  on 
my  deathbed?  I  shall  not  recover. 
The  pains  in  my  back  have  left  me, 
that  my  end  may  lie  easy.  Ay,  the 
'silver  cord  is  loosed.''  I  inquired 
about  the  cessation  of  liis  clironic  com- 
plaint. He  .said  it  had  totally  disap- 
peared, leaving  behind  it  only  a  sensa- 
tion of  numbness.  '  In  this  instance  of 
His  mercy  towards  an  unworthy  worm 
of  the  earth,  I  devoutly  thank  my  Fa- 
ther—my God  1'  he  exclaimed,  looking 
upward.    '  Oh,  how  could  I  in  iiatience 


have  po.ssessed  my  soul,  if  to  the  pnins 
of  dying  had  been  superadded  those 
which  have  embittered  life  !  My  con- 
stant prayer  to  God  has  been,  that,  if 
it  lie  His  will,  my  life  may  run  out 
clear  to  the  last  drop;  and  thougli  the 
stream  has  been  troubled'— alluding  to 
the  intelligence  which  had  occasioned 
his  illness— 'I  may  yet  have  mypraver 
answered.  Oh,  sweet  darling  Anne! 
why  should  I  grieve  for  you  t  Where  I 
am  going,  I  humbly  believe  you  are  ! 
Root  and  branch  —  both  gathered 
liome  !'  He  shed  tears  but  spoke  of  the 
dreadful  bereavement  in  terms  of  re- 
signation. ♦  •  •  •  Yoa 
are,  no  doubt,  acquainted,'  he  contin- 
ued, 'with  the  other  aUlicting  news, 
which  has  cut  me  to  the  quick  !  My 
cimtideiice  has  been  betrayed  —  my 
sweet  niece's  prospects  blighted,  and  I 
made  a  beggar  of  in  my  old  age.  This 
ungrateful  man  has  squandered  the 
careful  savings  of  more  than  thirty 
years— every  penny  of  which  has  been 
earned  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I 
do  not  scfmuch  care  for  it  myself,  as  I 
have  still  enough  left  to  preserve  me 
from  want  during  the  few  days  I  have 
left  me  ;  but  my  poor  Eninia  1  My  heart 
aches  to  think  of  it !' 

'I  hope  you  may  yet  recover  soTne 

of  your  property,  Mr.  E  ;  the  man 

speaks  in  his  letter  of  paying  you  a  fair 
dividend.' 

'  No,  when  once  a  man  has  deliberate- 
ly acted  in  such  an  unprincipled  man- 
ner as  he  has,  it  is  foolish  to  expect  res- 
titution. Loss  of  character  and  the 
confidence  of  his  benefactor  makes  him 
desperate.  I  lind  that,  should  I  linger 
on  earth  longer  than  a  few  weeks,  I 
cannot  now  afford  to  pay  the  rent  of 
this  house,  I  must  remove  from  it,  I 
cannot  die  in  the  house  in  which  my 
poor  wife  breathed  her  last— this  very 
room  !  '  A  friend  is  now  looking  out 
lodgings  for  me  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  which  I  shall  remove  the  instant  my 
health  will  permit.  It  goes  to  my  heart, 
to  think  of  the  auctioneer  disposing  of 
all  my  apimratus,  '  the  companions  of 
many  years' — 

'  Dear  sir  !— Your  friends  will  ran- 
sack heaven  and  earth  before  your  fears 
shall  be  verified,'  said  I. 

'  They— you — are  very  good— but  you 
would  be  unsuccessful  1— You  must 
think  me  weak  to  let  these  thiugs  over- 
come iiie  ill  this  way — one  can't  help 
feeling  them  !— A  man  may  writhe  un- 
der the  amputating  knife,  and  yet  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  its  use  I 
My  spirit  wants  disciplining.' 

'Allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  E  ,  that 

you  bear  your  misfortunes  with  admir- 
able fortitude— true  philosophic' — 
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•Oh,  doctor!'  he  exclaimed,  'believe 
a  dying  man,  to  whom  all  this  world's 
fancied  realities  have  sunk  into  sha- 
dows, nothing  can  make  a  deathbed 
easy,  but  religion— a  humble,  hearty 
faith  in  Him,  whose  Son  redeemed 
mankind  !  Philosophy — science— is  a 
nothing — a  mockery— a  delusion — if  it 
be  only  of  this  world  !  I  believe  that 
the  essence— the  very  crown  and  glory 
'oftrne  philosophy,  is  to  surrender  up 
the  soul  to  God's  teaching,  and  prac- 
tically receive  and  appreciate  tlie  con- 
solations of  tlie  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ !' 
Oh,  the  fervency  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself — his  clasped  hands, 
pointed  upwards,  and  his  features 
beaming  with  devotion  1  I  told  him  it 
did  my  heart  good  to  hear  such  opin- 
ions avowed  by  a  man  of  his  attain- 
ments. 

'Don't,  don't  talk  in  that  strain,  doc- 
tor !'  said  he.  '  Could  a  living  man  but 
know  how  compliments  pall  upon  a  dy- 
ing man's  ear !  •  •  *  I  am 
going  shortly  into  the  presence  of  Him 
who  is  Wisdom  itself;  and  shall  I  go 
pluming  myself  on  my  less  thau  glow- 
worm glimmer,  into  the  presence  of 
that  pure  EH'uIgence?  Doctor,  I've 
felt,  latterly,  that  I  would  give  worlds 
to  forget  tlie  pitiful  acquirements  which 
I  have  purchased  by  a  life's  labour,  if 
my  soul  might  meet  a  smile  of  ajiproba- 
tion  when  it  first  flits  into  the  presence 
of  its  Maker— its  Judge  !'  Would  that 
the  shoal  of  sciolists,  now  babbling 
their  inlldel  crudities,  could  liave  had 
one  moment's  interview  with  this  dying 
philosopher!  Pert  fools,  who  are  hard- 
ly released  from  their  leading-strings — 
the  go-cart  of  elemental  science— before 
they  strut  about,  and  proceed  to  pluck 
their  Maker  by  the  beard— and  this, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  '  independence,' 
and  being  released  from  the  'trammels 
of  superstition  I' 

To  return  :  I  left  E  in  a  glowing 

mood  of  mind,  disposed  to  envy  him 
his  deathbed,  with  all  the  ills  which 
attended  it !  Before  leaving  the  house  I 
stepped  into  the  parlour  to  speak  to 

Miss  E  .    The  illness  of  lier  uncle 

ha<l  found  its  way  into  the  papers  ;  and 
I  was  delighted  to  find  it  had  brought  a 
profusion  of  cards  every  morning,  many 
of  them  bearing  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  rank  and  science.    It  showed 

that  E  's  worth  was  appreciated.  I 

connted  the  cards  of  five  noblemen, 
and  many  memliers  of  the  Royal,  and 
other  learned  Societies. 

Wedrvrnday,    \bth  Avgnst. —  V}eW, 

poor  E         was  yesterday  removed 

from  his  hou.se  in   Row,  where  he 

had  resided   upwards  of  twenty-five 


years,  which  he  had  fitted  up  at  much 
trouble  and  expense,  having  built  the 
laboratory-room  since  he  had  the  house: 
he  was  removed  from  his  house,  to 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ue  has 
three  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  small 
and  in  humble  style — but  clean,  neat, 
and  comfortable.  Was  not  this  sufti- 
cient  to  have  broken  many  a  haughty 
spirit?  His  philosophical  apparatus, 
furniture,  &c.,  had  all  bemsold,  at  less 
than  a  twmtieth  part  of  the  sum  they 
had  cost  hini!  No  tidings  as  yet  have 
been  received  of  the  villain  who  has 

ruined  his  patron.    E  has  ceased  to 

talk  of  it ;  but  I  see  that  Miss  E  

feels  it  acutely.  Her  uncle  was  carried 
in  a  sedan  to  his  new  residence,  and 
fainted  on  the  way,  but  has  continued 
in  tolerable  spirits  since  his  arrival. 
His  conduct  is  the  admiration  of  all 
that  see  or  hear  of  hinil  The  first 
words  he  uttered,  as  he  was  sitting  be- 
fore the  tire,  after  recovering  from  the 
exhaustion  occasioned  by  his  being 

carried  upstairs,  were  to  Dr.  D  , 

who  had  accompanied  him.  '  Well !' 
he  whispered  faintly, — 'What  a  grada- 
tion !— Reached  the  halfway-house  be- 
tween   Row  and  the  '  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living  !' 

'  You  have  much  to  bear,  sir!'  said 

Dr.  D  .    'And  more  to  be  thankful 

for  !'  replied  E  .  '  If  there  was  such 

a  thing  as  a  Protestant  Calendar,'  said 
Dr.  D— —  to  me,  'and  I  could  canon- 
ise, E  should  stand  first  on  the  list, 

and  be  my  patron  saint  I'  When  I  saw 
E— — ,  he  was  lying  in  bed,  in  a  weak 
state,  declining  rapidly.  Still  he  look- 
ed as  placid  as  his  luUen  features  would 
let  him. 

'  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  how  very  good  it 
is  of  you  to  come  so  far  out  of  your  re- 
gular route  to  see  me  !' 

'  Don't  name  it,'  said  I ;  '  proud  and 
happy — ' 

'  But  I  wish  to  tell  you  that,  when  I 
am  gone,  you  will  find  I  knew  how  to 
be  grateful,  as  far  as  my  means  would 
warrant.' 

'  Mr.  E  !  my  dear  sir  !'  said  I,  '  if 

you  don't  promise,  this  day,  to  erase 
every  mention  of  my  name  or  services 
from  your  will,  I  leave  you,  and  declare 
I  will  never  intrude  upon  you  again  I 

Mr.  E  ,  you  distress  me  beyond 

measure  !' 

'  Well,  well,  I'll  obey  you  ;  but  may 
God  bless  you !  God  bless  you  1'  he 
replied,  turning  his  head  away.  In- 
deed !  as  if  a  thousand  guineas  could 
have  purchased  the  emotions  with 
which  I  felt  his  damp  fingers  com- 
pressing my  hand ! 

•         •         <         •  • 

'  Doctor  1'  he  exclaimed,  '  don't  you 
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think  God  can  speak  to  the  soul  as 
well  in  a  iiiglit  as  a  day  dt'caiii?  tinull 
I  presume  to  say  lie  has  done  so  in  my 
case?'  I  asked  him  what  he  was  al- 
luding to. 

'  Don't  you  recollect  my  telling  you 
of  a  spectral  illusion,  which  occun  ed 

to  me  at    Row  ?   A  man  sliut- 

ting  up  the  shop— you  know  V  I  told 
him  I  did. 

'  Well,  last  night  I  dreamed— I  am 
satisfied  it  was  a  dream— that  I  saw 
Mr.  Boyle  again  ;  but  how  different  ! 
Instead  of  gloomy  clothing,  his  a])]iear- 
auce  was  radiant ;  and  his  features 
were  not  solemn  and  fixed,  but  wore 
an  air  of  joy  and  exultation  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  an  expiring  taper,  he  held  aloft 
a  liglit  like  tlie  lustre  of  a  star  !  Wliat 
think  you  of  that,  doctor?  Surely,  if 
both  these  are  the  delnsions  of  a  mor- 
bid fancy — if  they  are,  what  a  liglit 
they  fling  over  the  '  dark  valley'  I  am 
entering  !' 

I  hinted  my  dissent  from  the  scepti- 
cal sneers  of  the  day,  which  would  re- 
solve all  that  was  uttered  on  death- 
beds into  delirious  rant,  confused  dis- 
ordered faculties,  superstition. 

'I  think  you  are  right,'  said  he, 
'  Who  knows  what  new  light  may 
stream  upon  the  soul,  as  the  wall  be- 
tween time  and  eternity  is  breaking 
down?  Do  you  think  a  superintending 
Providence  would  allow  the  most  so- 
lemn and  instructive  period  of  our  life, 
the  close — scenes  where  mens'  hearts 
and  eyes  are  open  to  receive  admoni- 
tion and  encouragement— to  be  mere 
exhibitions  of  weakness?  Is  that  the 
way  God  treats  his  servants?' 

Friday  a/Unioon. — In  a  more  me- 
lanclioly  mood  than  usual,  on  account 
of  the  distress  of  his  niece  about  hc-r 
altered  prospects.  He  told  nie  that  lie 
felt  the  conlldence  of  his  soul  in  no 
wise  sliaken.  'I  am,'  said  he,  Mi  Ice 
one  lying  far  on  the  shores  of  eternity, 
thrown  there  by  the  waters  of  tlie 
world,  and  wl\om  a  strong  wave  readies 
once  more  and  overflows.  One  may  be 
pardoned  a  chillness  and  heart-flutter- 
ing. After  all,'  he  continued,  'only 
consider  wliat  an  easy  end  mine  is, 
comparatively,  witli  tliat  of  many 
others!  Hnw  very  tliankful  should  I 
be  for  such  an  easy  exit  as  mine  seems 
likely  to  be  !  God  be  thanked  tliat  I 
liave  to  endure  no  such  agonies  of  lior- 

ror  and  remorse  as  !'  (alluding  to 

Mr.  ,  whom  I  was  attending,  and 

■whose  case  I  had  mentioned  on  a  lormer 

occasion  to  Mr.  E  ,  the  onedescril)- 

ed  in  a  former  part  of  this  Diary,  under 
the  title,  A  Man  about  Town)—'  that  I 
am  writhing  under  no  accident— that  I 
have  not  to  struggle  with  destitution  1 


Why  am  I  not  left  to  perish  in  a  pri- 
son?—to  suller  on  a  scaflold? — to  be 
jilucketl  into  tlie  presence  of  my  Maker 
in  battle,  '  witli  all  my  sins  upon  my 
head?'  Sujipose  I  were  grovelling  in 
the  darkness  of  inliilelity?  Suppose  I 
were  still  to  endure  the  agonies  arising 
fnim  disease  in  my  spine?   O  God!' 

exclaimed  Mr.  E  ,  'give  me  a  more 

gnitefnl  heart  !' 

Slunday,  Wth  Septrmher.—'ilr.  E  

is  still  alive,  to  the  astonishment  of 

Dr.  D  and  myself.  The  secret  must 

lie  in  liis  tranquil  frame  of  mind.  He 
is  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  !  Oh  ! 
that  my  latter  days  may  be  like  his  !  I 
was  lisleiiiug,  with  delight  unutter- 
able, to  E  's  description  of  the  state 

of  his  mind — the  perfect  peace  he  felt 
towards  all  mankind,  and  his  strong 
liopesof  liappiiiess  hereafter— when  the 
landlady  of  the  house  knocked  at  the 

door,  and,  on  entering,  told  Mr.  E  

that  a  person  was  downstairs  anxious 
to  see  him.     'Who  is  it?'  inquired 

E  .    She  did  not  know.    'Has  he 

ever  been  here  before?'  'No  ;'  but  she 
thought  she  had  several  times  seen  him 
about  the  neighbourhood.    '  Wliat  sort 

of  a  person  is  he?' inqHired  E  .  'Oh, 

he  is  a  tall  pale  man,  in  a  brown  great- 
coat.'   E        requested  her  to  go  ask 

his  name.  She  returned  and  said,  '  Mr. 
H  ,  sir.'  E  ,  on  healing  her  ut- 
ter the  word,  raised  himself  in  bed ; 
the  colour  lie  had  fled  from  his  cheeks  : 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed, 
'  What  can  the  unhappy  man  want  with 
me?'  He  paused  for  a  few  moments. 
'  You're  aware  who  this  is?'  he  inquir- 
ed of  me  in  a  whisper.  I  nodded. 
Show  him  upstairs,'  said  he  ;  and  the 
woman  withdrew.  I  helped  to  remove 
him  from  his  lied  to  an  arm-ciiair  near 
the  fire.  '  For  your  own  sake,'  said  I, 
'  I  beg  you  to  be  calm;  don't  allow 
your  leellngs'— I  was  interrupted  by 
the  door  opening,  and  such  a  person  aa 

Mrs.  had  described  entered,  with 

a  slow  step,  into  the  room.  He  held 
his  hat  squeezed  in  his  hands,  and  he 
stood  for  a  few  moments  niotionle.ss, 
witliin  the  door,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor.  In  that  posture  he  continued 

till  Mrs.  had  retired,  sliutiing  the 

door  alter  her,  when  he  turned  towards 
the  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  in  which 

Mr.  E  was  sitting,  much  agitated 

—approached,  and,  falling  on  liis  knees, 
coveredhiseyes  witli  hisliaiids,  through 
which  the  tears  fell  like  rain  ;  and,  af- 
ter many  sobs,  he  faltered,  '  Oh,  Mr. 
E  !' 

'What  do  you  want  with  me,  Mr. 
H  ?'  inquired  Mr.  E  . 

'  Oh  1  kind,  good,  abused  sir  I  I  have 
behaved  like  a  villain  to  you—' 
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'  Mr.  H  ,  I  beg  you  will  not  dis- 
tress me ;  consider  I  am  in  a  weak 
state.' 

'Don't  for  God's  sake,  speak  so  cold- 
ly, sir.  I  am  heart-broken  to  think 
liow  shamefully  I  have  used  you  1' 

'Well,  tlieii,  strive  to  amend'  

'Oh,  dear  .Mr.  E  !  can  you  for- 
give me?'    Mr.  E  did  not  answer. 

I  saw  he  could  nut.  The  tears  were 
nearly  overflowing.  The  man  seized 
his  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

'  Rise,  Mr.  H  !   I  do  forgive  you, 

and  I  hope  that  God  will!  Seek  His 
forgiveness,  which  will  avail  you  more 
than  viine  !' 

'  Oh,  sir !'  exclaimed  the  man.  '  How 
VERY  ill  you  look,  how  pale  and  thin  ! 
It's  1  that  have  done  it  all— I,  the 
d-dest'  

'Hush,  sir!'  exclaimed  Mr.  E  , 

with  sternness,  '  do  not  curse  iu  a  dy- 
ing man's  room.' 

'  Dying— dying',  sir!'  exclaimed  the 
man  hoarsely,  staring  horror-struck  at 

Mr.  E  ,  and  retiring  a  step  from 

him. 

'Yes,  James,'  replied  E  .calling 

him  by  his  Christian  name,  '  I  am  dy- 
ing, but  not  through  you,  or  anything 
you  have  done.  Come,  don't  distress 
yourself  unnecessarily,'  he  continued  ; 
for  he  saw  the  man  continued  speech- 
less, and  clasping  his  hands  over  his 
breast—'  Consider,  James,  the  death  of 
my  daughter.  Mrs.  .' 

'  Oh  no,  no,  sir,  no  !  It's  I  that  have 
done  it  all  ;  my  ingratitude  has  broken 
your  heart,  I  know  it  has  !  What  will 
become  of  me?'  the  man  resumed, 
staring  vacantly  at  Mr.  E  . 

'  James,  I  must  not  be  agitated  in 
this  way,  you  must  leave  the  room,  un- 
les.s  you  can  become  calm.  What  is 
done,  iJidone  ;  and  if  you  repent  ofit'— 

'  Oh  !  I  do,  sir  ;  and  could  almost 
weep  tears  of  blood  for  it  !  But  it  has 
been  as  much  my  misfortune  as  my 
fault.' 

'Was  it  your  minfortuve,  or  your 
fault,  that  you  kept  that  infamous  wo- 
man, on  whom  you  have  squandered 
so  much  of  your  property— of  mine  ra- 
ther?"  inquired  Mr.  E  ,  with  an  ex- 
postulating air.  The  man  blushed 
scarlet,  and  continued  silent. 

'  It  is  right  I  should  tell  you  that  it 
is  your  misconduct  which  has  turned 
me  out,  in  my  old  age,  from  the  house 
which  has  sheltered  me  all  my  life,  and 
driven  me  to  die  in  this  poor  place  ! 
You  have  beggared  my  niece.and  robbed 
me  of  all  the  earnings  of  my  life,  James. 
How  conld  your  hfart  let  you  do  all 
this?    The  man  made  him  no  answer. 

I  am  not  angry  with  you  ;  but  I  am 
disappointed  to  find  my  confidence  in 
you  has  been  so  much  abused.' 


'Oh,  sir  1  I  don't  know  what  it  was 
that  infatuated  me  :  but,  never  trust  a 
living  man  again,  sir,'  replied  the  man. 

'  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall,  James, 
I  shall  not  have  the  opportunity,'  said 

Mr.  E  .   The  man's  eye  continued 

tixed  on  Mr.  E  ,  his  lip  quivered  in 

spite  of  his  compression,  and  the  fluc- 
tuating colour  in  his  cheeks  showed 
the  agitation  he  was  suffering. 

'  Do  you  forgive  me,  sir,  for  what  I 
have  done  ?'  he  asked. 

'Yes,  if  you  promise  to  amend!  Here 
is  my  hand,  I  do  forgive  you,  as  I  hope 
for  my  own  forgiveness  hereafter!'  said 
Mr.  E — -,  reaching  out  his  hand. 
'And  if  your  repentance  is  sincere,  re- 
member, should  it  ever  be  in  your  pow- 
er, whom  you  have  most  heavily  wrong- 
ed— not  me,  but — but — MissTD  ,  my 

poor  niece.  If  you  should  ever  be  able 
to  make  her  any  reparation'— the  tears 
stood  in  Mr.  E  's  eyes,  and  his  emo- 
tions prevented  his  completing  the 
sentence.  '  Really,  you  must  leave 
me,  James,  I  am  too  weak  to  bear  this 
scene  any  longer,'  said  B  faintly. 

'  You  had  hetter  withdraw,  sir,  and 
call  some  other  time,'  .said  I.  He  rose, 
looking  bewildered  ;  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  breast-pocket,  and  takingouta 

packet,  laid  it  on  Mr.  E  's  lap, 

snatched  his  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
murmuring,  '  Farewell,  best — most  in- 
jured of  men  1'  withdrew.  I  watched 
him  through  the  window ;  and  saw 
that,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house, 
he  set  off,  running  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.    When  I  returned  to  look  at  Mr. 

E  ,  he  had  fainted.  He  had  opened 

tlie  packet,  and  a  letter  lay  open  in  his 
lap,  with  many  bank-notes.  The  letter 
ran  as  follows  : 

■  Injured  and  revered  sir, — When  you 
read  this  epistle,  the  writer  will  have 
fled  from  his  country,  and  be  on  his 
way  to  America.  He  has  abused  the 
confidence  of  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
but  hopes  the  inclosed  sum  will  show  he 
repented  what  ho  had  done !  If  it  is 
ever  in  his  power,  he  will  do  more.  J.H.' 

The  p.icket  contained  bank-notes  to 

the  amount  of  £3,000.    When  E  

had  recovered  from  his  swoon,  I  had 
him  conveyed  to  bed,  where  he  lay  in 
great  exhaustion.  He  scarcely  spoke  a 
syllable  during  the  time  I  continued 
with  him. 

Tuesday.— Ht.  E         still  suffers 

from  the  efl'ects  of  yesterday's  excite- 
ment. It  lias  hurried  him  far  on  his 
journey  to  the  grave.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  turning  over  the  aff'air  in  his 
mind,  and  considered  that  it  would  be 
wrong  in  him  to  retain  the  £3,000,  as  it 
would  be  a  fraud  on  H  's  other  cre- 
ditors ;  and  this  upright  man  bad  sent 
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In  the  morninp;  for  the  solicitor  to  the 
bankrupt's  assignees,  and  put  tlie 
wliole  into  liis  liands,  telling  liiin  of  the 
circumstances  under  wliicli  lie  liail  re- 
ceived it,  and  aslcing  him  wlic^lier  he 
should  not  be  wronf;  in  l<ee|iing  it.  Tlie 
lawyer  told  him  that  he  niiglit  be  le- 
gally, but  not  nuirally  wrong,  as  the 
law  forbade  such  iiayments  ;  and  yet  he 
was  by  far  the  largest  creditor.    '  Let 

me  act  rightly,  tlien,'  said  Mr.  E  , 

'in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  1  Take 
the  money,  and  let  me  come  in  with 

the  rest  of  the  creditors.'  Mr.  

withdrew.  He  must  have  seen  but 
seldom  such  an  instance  of  conscienti- 
ousness !     I  remonstrated  with  Mr. 

E  .    'No,  doctor,'  he  replied;  'I 

have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty  dur- 
ing life— I  will  uot  begin  roguery  on 
my  deathbed !' 

'  Possibly  you  may  not  receive  a  pen- 
ny in  the  pound,  Mr.  E  ,'  said  I. 

'  But  I  shall  have  the  comfort  of 
quitting  life  with  a  clear  conscience  1' 
•  «  • 

Monday. — (a  week  afterwards.)— The 
'  weary  wheels  of  life'  will  soon  '  stand 

still  !'    All  is  serene  with  E  !  He 

is  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  with 
his  God.  This  morning  he  received  the 
reward  of  his  noble  and  honourable  con- 
duct in  the  matter  of  H  's  bank- 
ruptcy. The  assignees  have  wound  up 
the  affairs,  and  found  them  not  so 
desperate  as  had  been  apprehended. 
The  business  was  still  to  be  carried  on 

in  H  's  name  ;  and  the  solicitor, 

who  had  been  sent  fur  by  E  to  re- 
ceive the  £3,000  in  behalf  of  the  as- 
signees, called  this  morning  with  a 
cheque  for£:j,600,  and  a  complimentary 
letter  from  the  assignees.  Tlioy  in- 
foi  iiied  him  that  there  was  every  pro- 
spect of  the  concern  yet  discharging 
the  amount  of  his  claim,  and  that  Ihey 
would  see  to  its  being  paid  to  whomso- 
ever he  miglit  ajijioint.    H  had  sot 

sail  for  America  tlie  day  he  had  called 

on  E  ,  and  had  left  word  that  he 

should  never  return.  E  altered  his 

will  this  evening  in  the  presence  of 

myself  and  Dr.  D  .     He  left  about 

£4,1100  to  his  niece,  'and  whatever 
sums  might  be  from  time  to  time  paid  in 

from  H  's  business,  live  guineas  for 

a  yearly  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best 
summary  of  the  pi  ogress  of  pliilosophy 
every  year,  in  one  of  the  iicotch  colle- 
ges ;  and  ten  pounds  to  be  delivered 
every  Christmas  to  ten  poor  men,  as 
long  as  they  lived,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived the  gratuity  for  several  years  ; 
'and  J  H  ,  my  hearty  forgive- 
ness, and  prayers  to  God  that  he  may 
return  to  virtue  and  true  piety,  before 
it  is  too  late.'       •         •      '  How  is 


it,'  said  he,  addressing  Dr.  D  and 

nie,  'that  you  have  neither  of  you  said 
anything  to  nie  aliont  examining  my 
body  after  my  deceuse  T  Dr.  D  re- 
plied, that  he  had  often  thought  of 
asking  his  permission,  but  had  kept 
delaying  from  day  to  day.  'Why?'  in- 
quired E  ,  '  do  you  fancy  I  have  any 

silly  fears  or  jirejudices  on  the  subject, 
tliat  I  am  anxious  abouttlie  shell  when 
tlie  kernel  is  gone  ?  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  would  rather  give  me  pleasure 
than  otiierwise  to  thmk  tliat,  by  an 
examination  of  my  body,  the  cause  of 
medical  science  might  be  advanced,  and 
so  I  might  minister  to  my  species.  I 
must  say  you  nay  ;  for  I  promised  my 
wife  that  I  would  forliid  it.  She  had 
prejudices,  and  I  have  a  right  to  re- 
spect tliem.' 

Wedne8day.—'Be  looked  reduced  this 
evening.  I  had  hurried  to  his  lodgings 
to  communicate  what  I  considered 
would  be  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  the  highest  prize  of  a  foreign 
learned  society  had  just  been  awarded 

hira,  for  his  work  on   ,  with  a 

fellowship.  My  hurried  manner  dis- 
composed him  ;  and  before  I  had  com- 
municated my  news,  he  asked,  with 
agitation,  '  What !  some  new  misfor- 
tune?' When  I  had  told  him  my  er- 
rand—' Oh,  bubble  !  bubble  !  bubble  1' 
he  exclaimed  ;  '  would  I  not  give  a 
thousand  of  these  for  a  poor  man's 
blessing?  Are  i/icse  the  trifles  men  toil 
through  a  life  for?  Oh  !  if  it  had  pleas- 
ed God  to  give  me  a  glimpse  of  what  I 
now  see,  thirty  years  ago,  how  true  an 
estimate  I  should  have  formed  of  the 
vanity  of  human  applause  !  How  much 
hajipier  would  my  end  have  been  1  How 
niucli  nearer  should  1  have  come  to  the 
character  of  a  true  philosopher,  an  in- 
dependent, sincere  searcher  after 
truth,  for  its  own  sake  !' 

'  But  honours  of  this  kind  are  of  ad- 
miralile  service  to  science,  Mr.  E— — ,' 
said  I,  'as  supplying  strong  stiuiulantis 
to  a  pursuit  of  philosophy.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  does  it  not  argue  a  defect 
in  the  constitution  of  mens'  minds  to 
require  tliein  ?  What  is  the  use  of  sti- 
mulants in  medicine,  doctor?  Don't 
they  iiresn]ipose  a  sluggislmess  in  the 
parts  they  are  applied  to?  So  is  it  with 
the  dislinclions  we  are  s|)eaking  of. 
Directly  a  man  becomes  anxious  about 
obtaining  them,  his  mind  has  lost  its 
healthy  tone  —  its  synijiathies  with 
truth— with  real  philosniiliy.' 

'  Would  you  discourage  striving  for 
them?  Would  you  banish  honoursand 
prizes  from  the  scientilic  world?" 

'Assuredly— did  we  but  exist  In  a 
better  state  of  society  than  we  do.  •  * 
What  is  the  proper  spirit  in  which  a 
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philosopher  should  accept  of  honours? 
— Merely  as  testimonials,  to  the  multi- 
tude of  those  who  are  otherwise  incap- 
able of  appreciating  his  merits,  and 
wciuld  set  him  down  as  a  dreamer— but 
that  they  saw  llie  estimatiou  in  wliioh 
he  was  held  by  those  who  are  liliely  to 
canvas  his  claims  strictly.  Tliey  com- 
pel deference,  if  not  respect.  A  phi- 
losopher ought  to  receive  tliem,  as  it 
were,  in  sel/-de/ence — a  shut  uiouth  to 
babbling  gainsayers.  Were  all  the 
world  philosophers,  not  merely  would 
honours  be  unnecessary,  but  an  insult. 
Directly  a  philosopher  is  conscious  that 
the  love  of  fame  is  interweaving  itself 
with  the  texture  of  his  mind— that  such 
considerations  are  beconiiug  necessary 
in  any  degree  to  prompt  hi:u  to  prose- 
cute scientific  pursuits— he  may  write 
ICHABOD  ou  the  door  of  his  soul's  tem- 
ple, for  the  glory  is  departed. 

'  Do  you  think  that  Archimedes,  or 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  would  have  cared  a 
straw  for  royallionours?  The  true  test 
of  a  man's  having  attained  to  real  great- 
ness of  mind  is  his  indifl'erence  to  all 
honours.  Why,  what  seeks  he — or  pro- 
fesses to  seek — but  Troth?  Is  he  to 
stup  in  the  race,  to  look  with  Atalanta 
after  the  golden  apples  1 

'  He  should  endure  honours,  not  go 
out  of  his  way  to  seek  them.  Scientific 
distinctions  are  necessary  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  because  it  is  de- 
fective. An  ambitious  struggle  for 
college  honours,  through  rivalry,  has 
induced  many  a  man  to  enter  so  far 
upon  philosophical  studies,  as  that 
their  charms,  unfolding  in  proportion 
to  his  progress,  have  been,  o/themselves, 
snSicient  to  prevail  on  him  to  go  on- 
wards— to  love  Science  for  herself 
alone.  I  never  saw  so  clearly  as  at  this 
moment  how  small  my  success  has 
been— to  what  an  extent  I  have  been 
influenced  by  undue  motives— as  far  as 
an  overvaluing  of  the  world's  honours 
may  be  so  considered.  A'ow  I  see 
through  no  such  magnifying  medium  ; 
the  vapours  are  dispersing;  and  I  be- 
gin to  see  that  these  objects  are  little, 
even  to  notiiingness.  The  retrospect 
of  my  life  is  far  from  satisfactory,'  con- 
tinued E  ,  '  and  fills  me  with  sor- 
row !'  '  Why?"  I  inquired.  '  Why,  for 
this  one  reason — because  I  have  sacri- 
ficed my  rclv/ion  to  philosophy  !  Oh  ! 
will  my  Maker  thus  be  put  off  with  the 
refuse  of  ray  time  and  energies?  For 
one  hmir  in  the  day  tliat  I  have  devot- 
ed to  Him,  tiave  I  not  given  fourteen 
to  my  own  pursuits  ?  Wliat  shall  I  say 
of  this  when  I  .stand  in  the  presence  of 
God— when  I  see  Him  face  to  face  1 
Oh,  doctor,  my  heart  sickens  at  the 
thought !  Shall  I  not  be  speechless,  as 
oue  uf  old  T 


I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  unneces- 
sarily severe  with  himself— that  he 
'  wrote  bitter  things  against  himself.' 

'  I  thought  so  once,  nay,  all  my  life, 
myself,  doctor,"  said  he  ;  '  but  mark  my 
words,  as  those  of  a  dying  man— you 
will  tliink  as  I  do  now,  when  you  come 
to  be  in  my  circumstances  !' 

The  above,  feebly  conveyed  to  the 
reader,  may  be  considered  'the  last 
WORDS  OF  A  PHILOSOPHER  1'  They  made 
an  impression  on  my  mind  which  has 
never  been  effaced,  and  never  will. 

The  reader  need  not  suspect  Mr.  E  

of  'prosing.'  The  sentiments  I  have 
endeavoured  to  record  were  uttered  in 
no  pompous  manner,  but  with  the  most 
modest  air,  and  in  tlie  most  silvery 
tones  of  voice  I  ever  listened  to.  Ho 
often  paused,  from  faintness  ;  and  his 
voice  grew  almost  inaudible,  and  he 
wiped  the  dews  from  his  forehead.  He 
begged  me  to  kneel  down  and  read  him 
one  of  the  church  prayers — the  one  ap- 
pointed for  those  in  prospect  of  death  : 
I  complied,  though  my  emotions  would 
not  suffer  me  to  speak  in  more  than  a 
whisper.  He  lay  silent  throughout 
with  his  hands  clasped  ;  and  wdien  1 
had  concluded,  he  responded  fervent- 
ly, '  Amen,  Ameu  I'  and  the  tears  gush- 
ed down  his  cheeks.  My  heart  was 
melted  withiu  me.  The  silk  cap  had 
slipped  from  his  head,  and  his  silvery 
hair  streamed  over  his  bed-dress  :  his 
appearance  was  that  of  a  dying  prophet 
of  old  1 

I  fear  I  am  going  on  at  too  great 
length  for  the  reader's  patience.  I 
could  linger  over  the  remembrances  of 
these  scenes  forever  :  but  I  shall  hasten 
on  to  the  '  last  scene  of  all.'  It  did  not 
take  place  till  near  a  fortnight  after  the 
interview  above  narrated.  His  manner 
during  that  time  evinced  none  of  the 
extravagence  of  enthusiasm.  His  de- 
parture was  like  that  of  the  sun,  sinking 
lower — lower— lower,  no  upflashings — 
no  flickering  unsteadiness  about  hia 
fading  rays ! 

Tuesday,  13tK  October. — Miss  B  • 

sent  word  that  her  uncle  appeared  dy- 
ing, and  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 

both  Dr.  D  •  and  me.    I  despatched 

a  note  to  Dr.  D  ,  requesting  him  to 

meet  me  at  a  certain  place,  and  hurried 
through  my  calls,  so  as  to  have  finished 
by  three  o'clock.  By  four,  we  were 
both  in  the  room  of  the  philosopher. 

Miss  B  sat  by  his  bedside,  her  eyes 

swollen  with  weeping,  and  was  kissing 
her  uncle's  cheek  as  we  entered.  Mr. 

F  ,  an  exemplary  clergyman,  who 

had  been  one  of  E  's  dearest  friends, 

sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  Jeremy- 
Taylor's  lluly  Lioiny  and  Dyinij,  from 
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whioli  lie  was  reading  at  the  request  of 

E  .    Tlie  appearance  of  the  latter 

was  interesting.  He  had,  not  long  be- 
fore, been  shaved,  washed,  and  had  a 
change  of  linen  ;  and  the  bed  was  but 
recently  made,  and  was  not  at  all  dis- 
orUered.  The  mournful  tolling  of  the 
oliurch-bell  for  a  funeral  was  heard  at 
intervals,  and  added  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  We  shook  his  hands,  for 
he  could  hardly  lift  them  from  the  bed. 
'  Well,  thank  you  for  coming  to  bid  me 
farewell!'  said  he,  adding,  '  Will  you 

allow  Mr.  F  to  proceeed  with  what 

he  is  reading  ?'     We  nodded,  and  .sat 

listening.    I  watched  E  's  features  ; 

they  exhibited  no  traces  of  pain.  His 
eye  was  full  of  the  conlidence  of  unwa- 
vering hope,  and  with  a  devout  expres- 
sion. A  most  heavenly  serenity  was 
diffused  overhis  countenance.  His  lips 
moved,  as  if  in  utterance  of  prayer. 

When  Mr.  P  had  closed  the  book, 

the  first  words    uttered  by   E  , 

were,  '  Oh  1  the  infinite  goodness  of 
God  !' 

'  Do  you  feel  that  your  '  anchor  is 
within  the  veil?' '  inquired  F  . 

'  Oh  !  yes  I  My  vessel  is  moored,  the 
tide  of  life  goes  fast  away — I  am  for- 
getting that  I  ever  sailed  on  its  sea  1' 
replied  E  . 

'  The  star  of  faith  shines  clearest  in 
the  night  of  expiring  nature  !'  exclaim- 
ed F  . 

'  The  Sun  of  faith  say  rather,'  replied 

E  ,  '  it  turns  my  night  into  day,  it 

warms  my  soul,  it  re-kindles  my  ener- 
gies !    Hun — Sun  of  Righteousness  !' 

he  exclaimed.     Miss  E  kissed  him 

with  emotion.  '  Emma,  my  love  !'  he 
whispered,  '  hope  thou  in  God  !  See 
how  he  will  support  thee  in  Death  I 
Will  you  promise  me  to  read  the  Bible 
1  gave  you,  when  I  am  gone,  especially 
the  New  TeMamentt    Do,  do,  love.' 

'  I  will— I'—,  replied  Miss  E  .  She 

could  say  no  more. 

'  Dr.  ,'  he  addressed  ine,  '  I  feel 

more  towards  you  than  I  can  express  ; 
your  services'— he  grew  very  faint.  I 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  put  it 
to  his  lips.  He  drank  a  few  tea-spoon- 
fuls, and  it  revived  liim. 

'Well!'  he  exclaimed,  'I  thank  God 
I  leave  the  world  in  peace  with  all  man- 
kind !  There  is  but  one  tiling  that 
grieves  me,  in  these  my  last  thoughts 
on  life,  the  neglect  of  religion  among 

men  of  science.'     Dr.  D  said  it 

must  afl'ord  him  consolation  to  l  eflect 
on  tlie  stedfast  regard  for  religion 
which  he  himself  had  always  evinced. 
'  No,  I  have  gone  nearly  as  far  astray 
as  any  of  them;  but  God's  rod  has 
brouglit  me  back  again.  I  thank  God 
that  he  ever  afflicted  me  as  I  have 


been  afflicted  through  life  t  He  knows 
Idol'   •  • 

Some  one  mentioned  the  prevalence 
of  Materialism.  He  lamented  it  bitter- 
ly ;  but  assured  us  that  several  eminent 
men  of  the  age  believed  in  the  imma- 
teriality and  immortality  of  the  human 
soul. 

'  Do  you  feel  convinced  of  it,  on  phil- 
osophical grounds?'  inquired  Dr.  D— — . 

'  I  do  ;  and  have,  ever  since  I  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry  on  the  subject.  / 
think  the  difficulty  is  to  believe  the 
reverse,  when  it  is  owned  that  nothing 
in  Nature's  changes  suggests  the  idea 
of  annihilation.  I  own  that  doubts 
have  often  crossed  my  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  could  never  see  the  reason  of 
them.' 

'  But  your  confidence  does  not  rest 
on  the  grounds  of  reason,'  said  I  ;  '  you 
believe  in  Him  who  brought  '  life  and 
immortality  into  the  world.' 

'  Yes—'  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  !'  ' 

'  Do  you  never  feel  a  pang  of  regret 
at  leaving  life  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  No,  no  !'  he  replied.  '  Life  and  I 
are  grown  unht  for  each  other  ?  My 
sympathies,  my  hopes,  my  joys,  are  too 
large  for  it!  Why  should  I,  just  got 
into  the  haven,  think  of  risking  ship- 
wreck again  ?' 

*         •         •  • 

He  lay  still  for  twenty  minutes.  His 
breathing  was  accomplished  with  diffi- 
culty ;  and  when  his  eyes  fixed  on  any 
of  us,  we  perceived  thattheirexpression 
was  altered.  He  did  not  seem  to  see 
wliat  he  looked  at.  I  noticed  his  fingers 
scratching  the  bed-clothes.  Still  the 
expression  of  his  features  was  tranquil 
as  ever.  He  was  murmuring  something 

in  Miss  E  's  ear  :  and  she  whispered 

to  us  that  he  said,  '  Don't  go,  I  sliall 
uant  you  at  six.'  Within  a  quarter  of 
six  o'clock,  he  inquired  where  Emma 

was,  and  Dr.  D  ,  and  Mr.  F  ,  and 

myself.  We  answered  that  we  sataround 
him. 

'I  have  not  seen  you  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes.  Shake  hands  with 
me.'  We  did.  'Emma,  my  love  !  putyour 
arm  round  my  neck— I  am  very  cold.' 
Her  tears  fell  fast  on  his  face.  '  Don't 
cry,  love,  don't— I  am  quite  happy  1 
God  bless  you,  love  1' 

His  lower  jaw  began  to  droop. 

Mr.  F  ,  moved  almost  to  tears, 

rose  from  his  chair,  and  noiselessly 
kneeled  down  beside  him. 

'  Have  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  !'  he  exclaimed. 

'  I  DO  !'  he  answered,  while  a  smile 
stole  over  his  features. 

'  Let  us  pray  1'  whispered  Mr.  P  ; 
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and  we  all  knelt  down  in  silence.  I 
was  never  so  overpowered  in  my  life.  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  choked 
with  suppressing  niy  emotions.  '  O 
Lord,  our  heavenly  Father !'  commenc- 
ed Mr.  F  ,  '  receive  Thou  the  spirit 

of  this  our  dying  brother' —  E  

elevated  his  left  hand,  and  kept  it 
pointing  upwards  for  a  few  moments, 
when  it  dropped,  and  a  deep  respira- 
tion announced  that  this  good  man  had 
breathed  his  last ! 

No  one  in  the  room  spoke  for  several 
minutes;  and  I  thought  I  could  hear 
the  beatings  of  our  hearts.  He  died 
withiu  a  few  moments  of  six  o'clock. 
Tes— there  lay  the  sad  effigy  of  our  de- 
ceased 'guide,  philosopher,  and  friend' 
— and  yet,  why  call  it  sad  ?  I  could  de- 
tect no  sadness  in  his  features.  I  can 
now  appreci.ite  the  force  of  that  prayer 
of  one  of  old — '  Let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be 
like  his!' 


CHAP.  XIX.— The  Statesmm. 
AitBrrioK  ! — Its  sweets  and  bitters — its 
splendid  miseries — its  wasting  .tgoriies 
— its  triumphs  and  downfalls — who  has 
not  known  and  felt  them?  Moralists, 
historians,  and  novelists,  have  lilled  li- 
braries in  picturing  their  dazzling  de- 
tails; nevertheless.  Ambition's  votaries, 
or  victims,  are  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  1 
My  purpose  in  first  making  the  notes 
from  which  the  ensuing  narrative  is 
taken,  and  in  presenting  it  to  the  public 
—in  thus  pointing  to  the  spectacle  of  a 
sun  disastrously  eclipsed  while  blazing 
at  its  zenith— is  this  :  To  show  the 
steps  by  which  a  great  mind— an  im- 
petuous spirit — was  sacriliced  at  the 
shrine  of  political  ambition:  despising 
the  substantial  comforts  of  privacy, 
and  persisting,  even  to  destruction,  in 
its  frantic  efforts  to  bear  up  against, 
and  grajiple  with  cares  too  niiglity  for 
the  ujiiid  of  man.  It  is  a  solemn  lesson, 
imprinted  on  my  memory  in  glaring 
characters  ;  and  if  I  do  but  succeed  in 
bringing  a  few  ofthem  before  the  reader, 
they  may  serve  to  check  extravagant 
exijectations,  by  disclosing  the  misery 
which  often  lies  cankering  behind  the 
mtist  splendid  popularity.  If  I  should 
be  found  inaccurate  in  my  use  of  ijoliti- 
cal  tecliiiicalities  and  allusions,  the 
reader  will  overlook  it,  on  the  score  of 
ray  profession. 

I  recollect,  when  at  Cambridge,  over- 
hearing some  men  of  my  college  talk 
alxjut  the  'splendid  talents  of  young 
;-,tatlor(l,'  who  liad  become  a  member 

of  Hall;  and  they  said  so  much 

about  the  'great  hit'  he  had  made  in 
his  debCit  at  oni-.  of  tlie  del^ating  socie- 
ties that  I  resolved  to  take  the  eailiest 


opportunity  of  going  to  hear  and  judge 
for  myself.  That  was  soon  afforded  me. 
Though  not  a  member  of  this  society, 
I  gained  admission  through  a  friend. 
The  room  was  crammed  ;  and  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  'star  of  the 
evening'  in  the  peison  ofa  fellow-com- 
moner, of  slovenly  appearance.  The 
first  glimpse  of  his  features  disposed 
me  to  believe  all  I  had  heard  in  his  fa- 
vour.    There  was  nothing  artificial 
about  his  demeanour,  no  painful  strain- 
ing of  the  eyes,  to  look  brilliant  or 
acute  !  "Theabsence  of  all  these  conceits 
and  fooleries,  went  to  the  account  of 
his  superiority.  His  face  was  '  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,' 
and  its  lineaments  were  strongly  mark- 
ed.   There  was  a  wondrous  lire  in  the 
eyes,    wliich    gleamed    with  energy 
whichever  way  he  looked.    They  were 
neither  large  nor  prominent,  hut  all 
expression.    It  was  startling  to  find 
their  glance  settled  on  one.    His  fore- 
head was  knotted  and  expansive.  There 
was  a  prevailing  air  of  anxiety  about 
his  worn  features,  then  only  twenty- 
one  -as  if  his  mind  were  every  instant 
hard  at  work.    To  me,  sitting  watching 
him,  it  seemed  as  though  his  mind  were 
of  too  energetic  a  character  to  have  any 
sympathies  with  the  matters  transpir- 
ing around  him.    I  knew  his  demean- 
our was  unafi'ected,  genuine,  and  it  was 
refreshing  to  see  it.    He  allowed  five 
or  six  speakers  to  address  the  society, 
without  joining  in  the  noisy  interrup- 
tions of  those  around  him.  'At  length 
he  rose  amid  silence.    He  seemed  at 
first  flustered,  and,  for  five  minutes, 
spoke  somewhat  unconnectedly — with 
tlie  air  of  a  man  wlio  does  not  know 
how  to  get  at  his  subject,  which  he  is 
yet  Conscious  of  having  mastered.  At 
length,  the  current  gradually  widened 
into  such  a  stream — a  torrent  of  real 
eloquence — as  I  never  before  or  since 
heard  poured  from  the  lips  of  a  young 
speaker— or,  any  speaker  whatsoever, 
excejit  himself.    He  seemed  disinclined 
to  enhance  the  efl'ect  of  what  he  was 
uttering  by  oratoi-ical  gesture.  His 
hands  grasped  his  cap,  which  was  com- 
pressed and  crushed  out  of  all  sharie ; 
but,  as  he  wanned,  he  laid  it  down, 
and  used  his  arms  with  the  energy  of 
a  natural  orator.    The  ell'ect  lie  produc- 
ed was  prodigious.  We  were  all  carried 
away  with  uim,  as  if  by  whirlwind 
force.    I  felt  convinced  that  oratory 
such  as  that  could  persuade  me  to  any- 
thing.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
his  speech  was  fraught  with  the  faults 
incident  to  inexperience,  and  was  per- 
vaded with  a  glaring  hue  to  exaggera- 
tion.  Some  of  liis  '  facts'  were  incor- 
rect, and  his  inferences  false  ;  but  there 
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was  such  a  prodigious  power  of  language 
— such  a  grnsp  of  tliouglit— and  such 
dexterity  evinced  througliout,  as  indi- 
cated the  iiri'sence  of  llrst-rate  cajjabi- 
lities.  He  concluded  amid  applause  ; 
and,  before  his  enthusiastic  auditors, 
whispering  tlieir  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, could  observe  his  motions,  he  had 
slipped  away  and  left  the  room. 

Tlie  excitement   into    which  this 
young  man's   'first  appearance'  had 
thrown  me,  kept  me  awalie  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  niglit ;  and  1  lecollect  feel- 
ing a  transient  lit  of  disinclination  for 
the  sombre  profession  of  medicine,  for 
whicli  I  was  destined.    That  evening's 
display  warranted  my  indulging  high 
expectations  of  the  future  eminence  of 
young  Stafford  ;  but  I  hardly  went  so 
far  as  to  think  of  once  seeing  him  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Accident 
soon  introduced  me  to  him  at  the  sup- 
per-table of  a  friend.    I  found  him  dis- 
tinguished as  well  by  that  simplicity 
ever  attending  tlie  consciousness  of 
real  greatness,  as  by  the  recklessness 
and  imjietuosity  of  one  aware  that  he 
is  superior  to  those  around  him,  and  in 
possession  of  that  talent  which  is  ap- 
preciated by  all— of  those  rare  powers 
which  insure  a  man  the  command  over 
his  fellows — bitter  sarcasm,  and  extra- 
ordinary readiness  of  repartee.  Then 
all  his  predilections  were  political.  He 
disregarded  the  popular  pursuits  at 
college.    Whatever  he  .said,  or  thought, 
had  reference  to  his  '  ruling  passion'  — 
and  that  not  by  fits  and  starts,  under 
the  impulses  of  enthusiasm,  but  sys- 
tematically. I  knew  from  himself  that, 
before  his  twenty-third  year,  he  had 
read  over  and  made  notes  of  the  whole 
of  the  parliumentary  debates,  and  have 
seen  a  table  which  he  constructed  for 
reference,  on  a  most  admirable  plan. 
The  accuracy  of  his  actiuaintance  with 
the  political  affairs,  obtained  by  such 
laborious  methods  as  this,  may  be  eas- 
ily conceived.    His  powers  of  memory 
were  remarkable  for  their  capacity  and 
tenacity ;  and  the  presence  of  mind 
with  which  he  availed  himself  of  his 
acquisitions,  convinced  his  opponent 
that  he  had  undertaken  an  arduous,  if 
not  hopeless  task,  in  rising  to  reply  to 
him.    It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
Ambition  had   '  marked  him  for  her 
own.'    One  ingredient  in  his  composi- 
tion was  a  morbid  sensibility;  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  every  pursuit  with 
a  headlong  enthusiasm  which  inspired 
me  with  apiuehensions  lest  he  sliimkl 
wear  himself  out,  and  fall  before  he 
could  enter  on  the  arena  of  public  life. 

His  application  was  incessant.  He 
rose  every  morning  at  five,  and  retired 
pretty  regularly  by  eleven.  ♦ 


Our  acquaintance  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, and  we  visited  each  other  with 
cordiality.  When  he  left  college,  be 
entreated  me  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Continent ;  but  financial  difficulties 
forbade  it.  He  was  possessed  of  an 
ample  fortune;  and,  at  the  time  of 
quitting  England,  was  in  treaty  with 

Sir      for  a  borough.    I  left 

Cambridge  a  few  months  after  Mr. 
Stafford  ;  and,  as  we  were  engaged  with 
the  absorbing  duties  of  our  professions, 
we  heard  nothing  of  one  another  for 
several  years.  In  the  depth  of  my  dis- 
tress—during the  first  four  years  of  my 
establishment  in  London — I  recollect 
calling  at  the  hotel  which  he  made  his 
town  quarters,  to  solicit  his  assistance 
in  the  way  of  introductions  ;  when,  to 
my  mortification,  I  heard,  that  on  that 
morning  he  had  quitted  the  hotel  for 
Calais,  on  his  return  to  the  Continent. 

At  length  Mr.  Stafford  dashed  into 
the  tempestuous  waters  of  public  life, 
and  emerged — a  member  of  Parliament 

for  the  borough  of   .    I  happened 

to  see  tlie  Gazette  which  announced 
the  event,  two  years  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident  which  elevated 
me  into  fortune.  I  did  not  require  any 
one's  interference  on  my  behalf,  being 
content  with  the  independent  exercise 
of  my  profession  ;  and  if  I  had  been 
unfortunate,  too  long  an  interval  had 
elapsed  to  warrant  my  renewing  a  col- 
lege acquaintance  with  such  a  nan  as 
Mr.  Staffoi'd.  I  was  content  keep 
within  the  rays  of  this  rising  a  in 
the  political  hemisphere.  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  feelings  of  interest 
with  which  I  saw,  in  one  of  the  papers, 
the  name  of  my  q^tondam  college 
friend,  '  Mb.  Stafford,'  standing  at 
the  head  of  a  speech  of  two  columns' 
length— or  the  delight  with  which  I 
paused  over  the  interruptions  of  '  Hear, 
hear  !' — '  Hear,  hear,  hear  !' — '  Cheers' 
— '  Loud  Cheera' — which  marked  the 
siieaker's  jirogressin  the  favour  of  the 
House.  '  We  regret,"  said  the  reporter, 
'  that  the  noise  in  the  gallery  prevented 
our  giving  at  greater  length  the  elo- 
quent maiden  speech  of  Mr.  Stafford, 
which  was  cheered  throughout,  and 
excited  a  strong  sensation  in  the 
House.'  I  did  not  fail  to  purchase  s 
copy  of  that  newspaper,  and  have  it  in 
niy  possession.  It  needed  not  the  in- 
quiries which  everywhere  met  me, 
'  Have  you  read  Mr.  Stafford's  maiden 
speech?'  to  assure  me  of  liis  splendid 
piospects.  His  'maiden  speech'  form- 
ed the  scile  topic  of  conversaticju  to  my 
wife  and  nie  as  we  sat  at  supper  that 
evening  ;  and  she  was  asking  me  '  What 
sort  of  looking  man  he  was  when  I 
knew  him  at  Cambridge  P— when  an 
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appeal  to  the  knocker  and  bell,  follow- 
ed by  the  servant's  announciug,  that 
'a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  to  nie 
directly,'  brought  me  into  my  patients' 
room.  The  candles  did  nut  enable  me 
to  see  my  visitor  distinctly;  but  the 
instant  he  spoke  to  me,  I  recognized  the 
very  Mr.  Statt'ord  we  had  been  speak- 
ing of!  1  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
should  have  proceeded  to  compliment 
him  on  his  last  evening's  success  in  the 
House,  but  that  his  paleness  of  feature 
and  discomposure  of  manner  discon- 
certed me. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Stafford,  what  is  the 
matter?  Are  you  ill?  Has  anything 
happened?'  I  inquired  anxiously. 

'Yes,  doctor— perhaps  fatally  ill,'  he 
replied.  'I  thought  I  would  call  on 
you  on  my  way  from  the  House,  which 
I  have  just  left.  I  wish  your  advice— 
your  honest  opinion  on  my  case.  Last 
evening  I  spoke,  for  the  lirst  time,  in 
tlie  House,  with  all  the  energy  I  could 
command.  Yon  may  guess  the  ex- 
haustion I  have  suffered  during  this 
day  ;  and  this  evening,  though  indis- 
posed with  fever  and  a  cough,  I  went 

down  to  the  House,  when  Sir  

so  shamefully  misrepresented  certain 
portions  of  the  speech  I  had  delivered 
the  preceding  niglit,  that  I  felt  bound 
to  vindicate  myself.  I  was  betrayed 
into  greater  veliemence  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated ;  and,  on  sitting  down,  was 
seized  ''ith  such  a  fit  of  coughing,  as 
at  las  .breed  me  to  leave  the  House. 
Hc  ili.j,  it  would  abate,  I  walked  about 
the  lobby,  and  thought  it  better  to  re- 
turn home  than  re-enter  the  House. 
While  hunting  after  niy  carriage,  the 
violence  of  the  cough  subsided  into  a 
hacking,  irritating  one,  accompanied 
with  spitting.  After  driving  as  far  as 
Wliiteliall,  the  glare  of  one  of  the 
street-lamps  happened  to  fall  on  my 
white  pocket-handkerchief,  and,  O 
God  !'  continued  Mr.  Stafford,  '  this 
horrid  sight  met  my  eye  !'  He  spread 
out  a  pocket-handkerchief,  all  spotted 
with  blood  !  It  was  with  difliculty  he 
commimicated  to  me  what  is  gone  be- 
fore. '  Oh  !  it's  all  over  with  nie  -the 
chapter's  ended,  I'm  afraid  !'  he  mur- 
mured, and,  while  I  was  feeling  his 
pid.se,  he  tainted.  I  placed  him  in  a 
recMmb<-nt  position  —  loosened  his 
neckerchief— dashed  cold  water  in  his 
face — and  he  presently  recovered.  He 
shook  his  head  mournfully — his  fea- 
tures expre.ssing  hopelessness.  I  sat 
close  beside  him,  and,  gr.i3|iing  his 
band  in  mine,  endeavoured  to  reassure 
him.  The  answers  he  retuin(.'<l  to  the 
questions  I  asked  him,  convinced  me 
that  the  spitting  of  blood  was  unat- 
tended with  danger,  provided  he  could. 


be  kept  quiet.  There  was  no  symptom 
of  mischief  in  the  lungs.  A  glance  at 
his  stout  body,  especially  at  his  ample 
chest,  forbade  the  supposition.  I  ex- 
plained to  him,  with  professional  mi- 
nuteuess  of  detail,  the  true  nature  of 
the  accident,  its  effects,  and  cure.  He 
listened  to  nie  with  attention,  and  at 
last  seemed  convinced.  He  clasped  his 
hands,  exclaiming,  '  Thank  God  1"  and 
entreated  me  to  do  what  I  had  directed 
to  be  done  by  the  apothecary— to  bleed 
him.  I  complied,  and,  from  a  large 
orifice,  took  a  quantity  of  blood.  I  ac- 
companied him  home — saw  him  to  bed 
— prescribed  the  lowering  remedies — 
forbade  him  to  open  his  lips,  except  in 
the  slightest  whisper;  and  left  hiin  re- 
stored to  a  measure  of  self-possession. 

Mr.  Stafford's  recovery  was  tardier 
than  I  could  have  expected.  His  ex- 
citability neutralized  the  effect  of  niy 
calming  treatment.  I  could  not  per- 
suade him  to  give  his  mind  rest  ;  and 
the  glimpse  of  a  newspaper  occasioned 
such  an  agitation  of  spirits,  that  I  for- 
bade them  for  a  fortnight.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  my  prescriptions  in 
his  presence,  and  pausing  long  over 
them  for  the  purpose  of  observing  him  ; 
and  though  lie  would  tell  me  that  his 
'  mind  was  still  as  a  stagnant  pool,'  his 
corrugated  brows  and  fixed  eyes  evinc- 
ed the  most  active  exercise  of  thought. 
When  in  a  half-dozing  state,  he  would 
mutter  about  the  subjects  nearest  his 

heart.    'Ah!  munt  go  out— the  

Bill,    their    touchstone— ay — though 

 and  his  Belial-tongue.' 

»         •         •         •  • 

'  'Tis  tantalizing,  doctor,'  he  said  one 
morning,  '  to  find  one's-self  held  by  the 
foot  in  this  way,  like  a  chained  eagle. 
The  world  forgets  every  one  that  slijis 
for  a  moment  from  public  view.  Alas  ! 
my  projects  are  all  unravelling  !'— 'Thy 
sun,  young  man,  may  go  down  at  noon  !' 
I  often  thought,  when  reflecting  on  his 
ardent  spirit.  He  wanted  case-harden- 
ing— long  physical  training— to  fit  him 
for  the  harassing  campaign  on  which 
he  had  entered.  Truly,  your  politician 
should  have  a  frame  of  adamant,  and  a 
mind  '  thereto  conforming  strictly.' 
He  should  be  inaccessible  to  emotion — 
and  especially  to  the  liner  feelings  of 
our  nature,  since  there  is  no  room  for 
tlieir  exercise.  He  should  forget  his 
heart,  his  family,  his  friends — every- 
thing except  his  own  interest  and  am- 
bition. 

I  found  Mr.  Stafford  one  day  in  high 
chafe  about  a  sarcastic  allusiim  in  the 
debate  to  a  sentiment  he  had  exjiress- 
ed  ill  Parliament— '  Oil  !  one  might 
wither  that  fellow  with  a  word  or  two, 
the'stilted  noodle  1'  said  be,  pointing 
to  the  passage.  ♦ 
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'You'll  more  likely  wither  your  own 
prospects  of  ever  making  the  trial,  if 
you  don't  moderate  your  exertions,'  I 
replied.  Ho  smiled,  and  made  me  no 
answer,  but  continued  twisting  aliout 
his  pencil-case  with  a  rajiidity  wliicli 
showed  tlie  higli  excitement  luider 
which  he  was  laluniring.  His  irregular 
pulse,  beating  a  bundled  a  minute,  ex- 
cited my  appreliensiuns,  lest  the  in- 
Creased  action  of  tlie  lieart  should  bring 
on  a  second  lit  of  blood-spitting.  I 
saw  that  it  would  be  in-vain  for  him  to 
court  the  repose  essential  to  his  con- 
valescence, so  long  as  lie  continued  in 
town  ;  and,  with  ditficulty,  prevailed 
on  him  to  betake  himself  to  the  coun- 
try. We  wrung  a  promise  from  him 
that  he  would  set  about  '  unharness- 
iug,'  as  he  called  it— that  he  would 
'give  his  constitution  fair  play.'  He 
acknowledged  that,  to  gain  the  objects 
he  had  proposed  to  himself,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  'to  husLiand  his  re- 
sources.' In  short,  we  dismissed  him 
in  the  expectation  of  seeing  him  return, 
after  a  requisite  interval,  with  recruit- 
ed energies.  He  had  scarcely  been 
gone  a  fortnight,  before  a  paragraph 
ran  the  round  of  the  daily  papers,  an- 
nouncing a  political  pamphlet,  'by 
Charles  Stafford,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;'— and  in 
less  tlian  tiiree  weeks  a  packet  was  for- 
warded to  my  residence,  from  tlie  pub- 
lisher, containing  my  rebellious  pa- 
tient's pamphlet,  accompanied  with 
the  following  liiisty  note  :— 'Even  with 
you  !— you  did  not,  you  will  recollect, 
interdict  writiiuj ;  and  I  have  contriv- 
ed to  aiiiiiKC  myself  with  tlie  accom- 
panying trlHe.— Please  look  at  page  — , 
and  see  the  kind  things  I  have  .said  of 
poor  Lord   ,  the  worthy  who  at- 
tacked me  the  other  evening  in  the 
House  behind  my  back.'  This  'trille' 
was  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  jiages,  full 
of  masterly  argumentation  and  impetu- 
ous eloquence  ;  but  owing  to  the  pub- 
lisher's dilatoriness,  it  came  'a  day 
behind  the  fair,'  and  attracted  but  lit- 
tle attention 

His  temporary  rustication  was  at- 
tended with  two  beneficial  results — 
recruited  health,  and  the  heart  of  Lady 
Emma  — — ,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman 
connected  with  Mr.  Stafford's  family. 
This  attachment  proved  powerful 
enough  to  alieuiate  him  for  a  while  from 
the  turmoils  of  political  life  ;  for  not 
only  did  the  beauty,  wealth,  and  ac- 
complishments of  Lady  Emma  • 

render  her  a  noble  prize,  wortliy  of 
great  eflbrt  to  obtain,  but  a  powerful 
military  rival  had  taken  the  field  before 
Mr.  Stafford  made  his  appearance,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  carry  her  otl'.  It  is  needless  to 


say  how  such  a  consideration  was  cal- 
culated to  rouse  all  the  energies  of  the 
young  senator,  and  keep  him  on  the 
qui  Vive.  It  is  said  that  the  lady  wa- 
vered for  some  time,  uncertain  to  which 
of  her  suitors  she  should  give  the  nod 
of  preference.  Chance  decided  the 
matter.  It  came  to  pass  that  a  con- 
tested election  arose  in  the  county, 
and  Mr.  Stallbrd  made  a  very  success- 
ful speech  from  the  liustings  (not  far 
from  which,  at  a  window,  was  standing 
Lady  Emma)  in  favour  of  her  ladyship  s 
brother,  one  of  the  candidates.  'That 
happy  evening  the  enemy  '  surrendered 
at  discretion ;'  and,  ere  long,  it  was 
known  that,  in  newspaper  slang,  '  an 
allair  was  on  the  tapis'  between  Mr. 
Stalford  and  the  accomplished  Lady 

Emma  ,'  &c.  4:c. 

It  is  my  firm  persuasion  that  the 
diversion  in  his  inirsuits  effected  liy 
this  '  all'iiir,'  by  withdrawing  Mr.  Staf- 
ford for  an  interval  from  anxieties  wliich 
he  was  unable  to  cope  with,  leiigtiiened 
his  life  for  years;  giving  Euyland  a 
siilendid  statesman,  and  this,  my 
Diary,  the  .sad  records  which  are  now 
to  be  laid  before  the  reader. 


One  characteristic  of  our  profession, 
standing  in  sucli  high  relief,  as  to  scare 
many  a  sensitive  mind  from  entering 
into  its  service,  is,  tliat  it  is  concerned 
with  the  dark  side  of  humanity.  As 
carnage  and  carrion  guide  the  flight  of 
the  vulture,  so  misery  is  the  signal  for 
a  medical  man's  presence.  We  have  to 
do  daily  with  broken  hearts,  blighted 
hopes,  pain,  sorrow,  death  !  And  though 
the  satisfaction  arising  from  tlie  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  be  that  of  a  good 
Samaritan,  a  rich  return  — we  cannot 
help  counting  the  cost— aching  hearts, 
weary  limbs,  privations,  ingratitude. 
P)ark  ariay!  It  may  be  considered 
placing  the  matter  in  a  whimsical  view  : 
yet  1  have  often  tluiught  that  the  two 
professions  of  Law  and  Medicine  are 
but  foul  carrion  birds— the  one  preying 
on  the  moral,  as  the  other  on  the  phy- 
sical rottenness  of  maiikiiul. 

These  papers  are  mirrors  reflecting 
the  dark  colours  exposed  to  them.  It  is 
true  that  some  relations,  arising  out  of 
the  combinations  of  circumstances  lirst 
requiring  our  professional  iiitsrference, 
may  alloid  a  gleam  of  distant  .sunshine, 
in  the  developcni'-'iit  of  some  trait  of 
beautiful  character,  some  wondrous 
'good,  from  seeming  ill  educed;'  but 
these  are  incidental  only,  and  evanes- 
cent —  enhancing,  not  relieving  the 
the  gloom  amid  which  we  move.  A 
glimpse  of  heaven  would  but  aggravate 
the  horrors  of  hell  1  These  reflections 
force  themselves  on  my  mind  wheu 
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surveying   the  nuiiiy  entries  in  my 
Diary,  conceraing  tlie  individual  whose  | 
case  I  am  narrating,  concerning  one 
who  seemed  born  to  bask  in  tlie  briglit-  j 
ness  of  lite— to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  j 
its  comfort^!,  and  yet  '  walked  in  dark- 
ness !'     Why  slio"ttld  it  have  been  so  1 
Answer — A  mbition ! 


The  reader  must  hnrry  on  through 
the  next  ten  years  of  Mr.  Stafford's 
life,  during  which  period  he  rose  with 
unprecedented  rapidity.  He  had  hardly 
time  to  get  warm  in  his  nest,  before  he 
was  called  to  lodge  in  the  one  above 
him,  and  then  the  one  above  that ;  and 
so  on  upwards,  till  people  began  to  view 
his  progress  with  tlieir  hands  shading 
their  dazzled  eyes,  while  they  exclaim- 
ed, '  jatiC/ur  the  top  of  the  tri  e  !'  He 
was  formed  for  political  popularity. 
He  had  a  most  winning,  commanding 
style  of  delivery,  which  was  employed 
in  the  consistent  advocacy  of  one  line 
of  principles.  The  splendour  of  his 
talents,  his  skill  in  debate,  the  im- 
mense accuiacy  of  his  political  infor- 
mation— early  attracted  the  notice  of 
Ministers,  and  he  was  not  suffered  to 
wait  long  t^fore  they  secured  his  ser- 
vices, by  giving  him  an  influential  office. 
During  all  this  time  he  maintained  a 
friendly  intimacy  with  me,  and  often 
pot  into  requisition  any  professional 
services.  About  eight  o'clock,  one 
Saturday  evening,  I  received  tlie  follow- 
ing note  from  Mr.  Stafford  : — 

'  Dear   ,  excuse  excessive  haste. 

Let  me  intreat  you  (I  will  hereafter  ac- 
count for  tiie  suddenness  of  this  applica- 
tion; to  make  instant  arrangements  for 
spending  with  me  the  whole  of  to-movrow 

(Sonday)  at   ,  and  to  set  ott'  from 

town  in  time  for  breakfasting  with  Lady 
£mma  and  myself.  Your  presence  is 
required  by  most  urgent  and  special 
business  ;  but  allow  me  to  beg  you  will 
appear  at  breakfast  with  an  tmooncern- 
ed  air — as  a  chance  visitor. 

Yours  always  faithfully, 

'C.  Stafford.' 

Tlie  words  '  whole'  and  '  special'  were 
thrice  underscored  ;  and  this,  added  to 
the  unnsual  illegibility  of  the  writing, 
betraved  an  urgency  and  agitation, 
wiiicli  disconcerted  me.  The  abrupt- 
ness of  the  application  occasioned  me 
some  trouble  in  making  tlie  arrange- 
ments. As  it  was  not  a  busy  time  with 
me,  I  contrived  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  morrow,  in  my  friend  Dr. 
D  . 

It  was  on  a  lovely  Sabbath  morning, 
In  July  18—,  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
atjove  summons,  I  set  off  from  the 
murky  metn.polis  ;  and,  after  more 
trian  a  two  hours'  ride,  found  myself 
entering  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Stafford, 


who  had  purchased  a  beautiful  villa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  was  nine 
o'clock.  A  rich  repose  brooded  over 
the  scene,  subduing  every  feeling  of 
my  soul  into  sympathy.  A  groom  took 
my  horse  ;  and,  Hncling  that  neither 
Mr.  Stafford  nor  Lady  Emma  were  yet 
stirring,  I  resolved  to  walkabout  and 
enjoy  the  scenery.  In  front  of  the 
house  stretched  a  lawn,  studded  with 
laurel  bushes  and  other  shrubs,  and 
sloping  to  the  river's  edge  ;  and  on  each 
side  of  the  villa,  and  Isehind,  were 
trees  dis|iosed  with  the  grandest  pic- 
turesque effect  imaginable.  Birds  were 
caroling  cheerfully  on  all  sides  of  me, 
as  though  they  were  intoxicated  with 
their  own  '  woodland  melody.' 

I  stood  by  the  river's  edge,  pondering 
whether  it  was  possible  for  such  scenes 
as  these  to  have  lust  all  charm  for  their 
owner?  Did  he  relish  or  tolerate  them? 
Could  the  pursuits  of  ambition  have 
deadened  his  sensibilities  to  the  de- 
lights of  home?  These  thoughts  were 
passing  through  my  mind,  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  tapping  of  a  glove  over 
my  shoulder;  and,  on  turning  round, 
beheld  Mr.  Stafford,  in  his  morning 
gown,  and  his  face  shaded  from  the 
glare  of  the  morning  sun,  beneath  a 
straw  hat.  '  Good-inorning,  doctor,' 
said  he  ;  'a  thousand  thanks  for  your 
attention  to  my  note  of  last  night  ;  but 
yonder  stands  Lady  Emma,  waiting 
breakfast  for  us,'  pointing  to  her  lady- 
ship, who  was  standing  at  the  window 
of  tlie  breakfast-room.  Mr.  Stafford 
put  his  arm  into  mine,  and  we  walked 
up  to  the  house.     '  My  dear  sir,  what 

can  be  the  meaning  of  your'  said  I. 

'  Not  a  breath,  if  you  please,  till  we 
are  alone  after  breakfast.' 

'  Well,  you  are  bent  on  tantalising  I 
What  can  be  the  matter?  What  is  this 
mountain  mystery  ?' 

'  It  may  prove  a  molehill,'  said  he  ; 
'but  we'll  see  after  breakfast.' 

'  What  an  enchanting  spot  you  have 
of  it !'  I  exclaimed,  looking  around  me. 

'  Oh,  very  paradisaical,  I  dare  say,' 
he  replied.  'By  the  way,'  he  added, 
'  did  you  hear  any  rumour  about  Lord 

 's  resignation    late  last  night?' 

'  Yes.'  'And  his  successor— is  he  talk- 
ed of  ?*  he  inquired.  'Mr.  C  .'  'Mr. 

C  !    Is  it  possible  ?    ha,  ha,'  he 

muttered,  looking  downwards. 

'Come,  Mr.  Stafford,  'tis  now  my 
turn.  Drop  these  eternal  politics  for  a 
few  moments,  I  beg.'  '  Ay,  ay,  'still 
harping  on  my  daughter  I'  I'll  sink 
the  fihop  for  a  while.  But  I  beg  pardon 
—'tis  i-ude.    But  here  we  are.  Lady 

Eiiiiiia,  Dr.  ,'  said  he,  as  we  ap- 

liroached  her  ladyship  through  the 
1  atameJ-glasb  doorway.   She  sat  before 
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tlie  breakFast  urn,  looking  as  beautiful 
Bs  at  tlie  tiniu  of  her  marriage,  tliougli 
ten  summers  had  waved  their  silken 
pinions  over  her  head,  but  so  softly  as 
scarcely  to  flutter  or  fade  a  feature  in 
passing.  Yes,  thus  she  sat  in  her  love- 
liness and  dignity,  tlie  airiness  of  girl- 
hood jiassed  away  into  the  mellowed 
maturity  of  womanhood  !  She  looked 
the  bean  ideal  of  elegance,  in  her  snowy 
morning  dress,  her  auburn  hair  sur- 
mounted with  a  gossamer  network  of 
blonde — not  an  ornament  about  her!  I 
have  her  figure,  at  this  interval  of  time, 
vividly  before  me,  as  she  sat  on  that 
morning,  unconscious  that  tlie  errand 
■which  made  me  her  guest  involved — 
but  I  will  not  anticipate.  She  adored, 
nay,  idolised  her  husband,  and  he  was 
as  fondly  attached  to  her  as  a  man 
could  be.  Yes,  he  was  not  the  first  to 
whom  political  pursuits  liave  proved  a 
disease,  shedding  mildew  over  the 
heart  1  ' 

I  thought  I  detected  an  appearance 
of  restraint  in  the  manner  of  each. 
Lady  Emma  often  cast  a  glance  of  an- 
xiety at  her  husband,  for  his  features 
wore  an  air  of  uneasiness.  He  was  now 
and  then  absent,  and,  when  addressed 
by  either  of  us,  would  reply  with  a 
sternness  of  manner — passing  instant- 
ly away— which  showed  that  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  troubled  thoughts. 
He  seemed  aware  that  his  demeanour 
attracted  our  observation,  and  took  to 
acting.  All  traces  of  uneasiness  dis- 
appeared, and  gave  jdace  to  his  usual 
urbanity  and  cheerfulness.  Lady  Em- 
ma's manner  towards  me  was  cooler 
than  usual,  whicli  I  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  my  presence  not  having  been 
accounted  for.  My  embarrassment 
may  be  easily  conceived. 

'  What  a  delicious  morning !'  ex- 
claimed Lady  Emma,  looking  through 
the  window  at  the  blue  sky  and  the 
cheery  jirospect  beneath.  We  echoed 
her  sentiments.  'I  think,'  said  I, 
'that,  could  1  call  such  a  paradise  as 
this  mine,  I  would  quit  tlie  uproar  of 
London  for  ever  !'  'I  wish  all  thought 
with  you.  Dr.  ,'  rejilied  her  lady- 
ship, looking  touchiiigly  at  her  hus- 
band. 

'  What  opportunities  for  tranquil 
thought  1'  I  went  on. 

'  Ay,  and  so  forth  1'  said  Mr.  Stafford 
gaily. 

Presently  one  of  his  daughters,  a  fine 
girl  six  years  of  age,  came  simpering 
into  the  room,  and  made  her  way  to 
her  mother.  She  was  a  livelj',  little 
creature,  and  her  father  looked  fondly 
at  her  fora  moment,  exclaiming,  'Well, 
Eleanor  1'  and  his  thoughts  had  soon 
passed  far  away.    The  conversation 


turned  on  Mr.  Stafford's  absorbing 
pursuit  of  politics,  when  Lady  Eniiiia 
and  1  entreated  him  to  give  more  of 
his  aflections  to  domestic  concerns. 
*  •  •  'You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were 
dying,'  said  he,  'why  should  I  not 
pursue  my  legitimate  profession  ?  As 
for  your  jiastoral  simplicities— your 
Arcadian  bliss  —  pray  wliat  induce- 
ments have  I  to  run  counter  to  my  in- 
clinations to  cruise  what  youare  pleased 
to  call  the  sea  of  politics?"  '  What  in- 
ducements?—Charles,  can't  you  find 
them  hercf  said  his  lady,  pointing  to 
herself  and  her  daughter.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's eyes  filled  with  tears,  to  over- 
flowing, and  he  grasped  her  band  with 
energy,  took  his  smiling  daugliter  on 
his  knee,  and  kissed  her  with  fervour. 
I  .saw  that  he  occasionally  lost  control 
over  feelings  which  were  excited. 
What  could  have  occurred?  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  a  thought  of  the  real 
state  of  matters,  as  they  will  presently 
be  disclosed,  never  crossed  my  mind. 
I  almost  sickened — for  the  promised 
opportunity  of  being  alone  with  him. 
It  was  soon  afforded  nie,  by  the  ser- 
vants appearing  at  the  door,  and  an- 
nouncing tlie  carriage. 

'  Oil,  dear,  positively  pri^'ers  will  be 
over  !'  exclaimed  Lady  Eiuma,  looking 
hurriedly  at  lier  watch,  '  we've  forgot- 
ten church-hours  1  Do  youaccorapauy 
us,  doctor?'  said  she. 

'  No,  Emma,'  replied  Mr.  Stafford  ; 
'  you  and  the  family  must  go  alone  this 
morning,  I  shall  stop  and  keep  Dr.  — 
company,  and  take  a  walk  over  the 
country  for  once.'  Lady  Emma,  with 
a  glance  at  both  of  us,  withdrew.  Mr. 
Stafford  proposed  a  walk  ;  and  we 
were  soon  on  our  way  to  a  Gothic  al- 
cove near  the  water-side. 

'  Now,  doctor,  to  the  point,"  said  he 
abruptly.  '  Can  I  reckon  on  a  real 
friend  in  you?"  scrutinising  my  fea- 
tures. 

'  Most  certainly  you  may,'  I  replied. 
'  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Sometliing  or 
other  is  wrong,  I  fear  1  Can  1  do  any- 
thing for  you  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  he,  and  looking  at  me,  as 
if  to  mark  his  words ;  'I  shall  require 
a  proof  of  your  friendship  soon  ;  I 
must  have  your  services  this  evening, 
at  seven  o'clock." 

'  Gracious  Heaven,  Mr.  Stafford  I — 
why,  is  it  possible  that,  do  I  guess 
aright?"  I  stammered  almost  breath- 
less. 

'  O  doctor  !— don't  be  foolish— excuse 
nie— but  don't,  I  beg  I  Pray,  give  me 
your  answer  I  I'm  sure  you  understand 
my  question.'  Agitation  deprived  me 
of  utterance. 

'  I  beg  an  answer,  Dr.  ,'  he  re- 
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snmed,  'as,  if  you  refuse,  I  shall  be 
inconveuieuced.  'Tis  but  a  silly  busi- 
ness, that  circumstances  have  made 
inevitable — you  uuist  have  seen  a  hint 
at  it  in  the  last  night's  papers.  Don't 
misunderstand  me,'  he  proceeded,  '  I 
don't  wish  you  to  takean  active  part  in 
the  business— but  to  be  on  the  spot — 
and,  in  the  event  of  anything  unfortun- 
ate happening  to  me,  to  hurry  home 
here,  and  prepare  Lady  Emma  and  the 

family,  that  is  all.    Mr.  G  -'  (naming 

a  well-known  army  surgeon)  '  will  at- 
tend professionally.'  I  was  so  confound- 
ed with  the  suddenness  of  the  applica- 
tion, that  I  could  do  nothing  more  than 
mutter  my  regret  at  what  had  happened. 

'  Well,  Doctor  ,'  he  continued, 

'I  find  that,  after  all,  I  have  been  mis- 
taken in  my  man.  I  did  not  expect 
that  this— the  first  favour  I  have  asked 
at  your  hands,  and,  possibly,  the  last, 
would  have  been  refused.  But  I  insist 
on  an  answer  ;  you  must  be  aware  I've 
no  time  to  lose.' 

'  Mr.  Stafford — pardon  me — you  mis- 
take me  1  Allow  nie  a  word  !  you  can- 
not have  committed  yourself  rashly  in 
this  affair  !  Consider  Lady  Einnia,  your 
children' —  . 

'I  have,'  he  answered,  grasping  my 
hand  ;  'and  I  need  hardly  inform  you 
that  it  is  that  consideration  only  which 
occasions  the  disturbance  of  manner 
yon  may  have  noticed.  But  you  are  a 
man  of  the  world  enough  to  be  aware 
that  I  MUST  go  through  with  the  busi- 
ness.   I  am  not  the  challenger.' 

I  asked  him  for  the  particulars  of 
the  affair.  It  originated  in  a  sarcasm 
which  he  had  uttered,  with  reference  to 
a  nobleman,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Friday  evening,  which  had  been 
constrned  in  a  personal  affront,  and  for 
which  an  apology  liad  been  demanded, 
mentioning  the  alternative,  in  terms 
approaching  to  insolence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  provoking  him  into  a  refusal  to 
apologise. 

'  It's  my  persuasion  that  there  is  a 
plot  among  a  party  to  destroy  me— to 
remove  an  obnoxious  member  from  the 
House — and  this  is  the  scheme  they 
have  bit  upon  1   I  have  succeeded,  in 

annoying  the   '-  interest  beyond 

measure  ;  and  so  they  must  get  rid  of 
me  !  Ay,  this  cur  of  a  lordling  it  is,'  he 
continued,  '  who  is  to  make  my  sweet 
wife  a  widow,  and  my  cliildren  orphans 

— for  Lord   is  one  of  the  best  shots 

In  the  country  !  Poor  Emma  !'  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  down  dejectcilly.  We 
neither  of  ns  spoke  for  some  time. 
'  Would  to  Heaven  we  had  never  bi:en 
married!'  he  resumed.  'Poor  Lady 
Emma  lemls  a  wretched  life  of  it,  I  fear! 
3ut  I  warned  her  that  my  life  would  be 
I 


strewn  with  thoi'ny  cares  to  tlie  graves' 
brink  I' 

'  So  you  have  pitched  upon  this  even- 
ing, Sunday  evening,  for  this  dreadful 
business?'  I  inquired. 

'Exactly.  We  must  be  on  the  spot 
by  seven  precisely.  I  say  we,  doctor,' 
he  continued,  laying  his  hand  on  mine. 
I  consented  to  accompany  him.  'Come 
now,  that's  kind  !  I'll  remember  you 
for  it.  •  •  It  is  now  neaily 
half-past  twelve,  and  by  one,  my  Lord 
A  ,'  mentioning  a  well-known  noble- 
man, '  is  to  be  here  ;  who  is  to  stand 
by  me  on  the  occasion.  I  wish  he  were 
here;  for  I've  added  a  codicil  to  niy 
will,  and  want  you  both  to  witness  my 
signature.  •  •  I  look  faggeil 
— don't  I?'  he  asked.  I  told  him  he 
looked  sallow  and  worn.  '  How  does 
our  friend  walk  his  paces  ?'  he  inquire<l. 
The  circulation  was  a  little  disturbed, 
and  I  told  him  so.  'It  would  not  have 
been  wondei'ful  if  it  had  ;  for  I've  been 
up  half  the  night,  till  neaily  five  tliis 
morning,  correcting  the  two  last  proof- 
sheets  of  my  speech  on  the  Bill, 

which  is  publishing.    I  think  it 

will  read  well  ;  I  hope  it  will,  in  justice 
to  myself,  for  it  was  most  vilely  misre- 
presented by  the  reporters.    By  the 

way,  would  you  believe  it?  Sir  's 

speech  that  night  was  nothing  but  a 
hundredth  hash  of  mine,  which  I  de- 
livered in  the  House  more  than  eight 
years  ago  I'  .said  he,  with  a  contemi^tu- 
ous  air.  I  made  him  no  reply  ;  for  my 
thoughts  were  too  sadly  occupied  witli 
the  communication  he  had  recently 
made  me.  I  abhor  and  despise  duelling, 
in  theory  and  practice  ;  and  now  to 
have  to  be  present  at  one,  and  one  in 
which  my  friend— sttc/i  a  friend  !— was 
to  be  a  principal.  This  thought,  and  a 
glance  at  the  probable  broken-hearted- 
ness  which  might  follow,  was  almost 
too  much  for  nie.  But  I  knew  Mr. 
Stafford's  disposition  too  well  to  at- 
tempt expostulation — in  the  morbid 
state  of  his  feelings. 

'  Come,  doctor,  let's  walk  a  little. 
Your  feelings  flag.  You  might  be  going 
to  receive  satin/action  yourself,'  with  a 
sueer,  'instead  of  seeing  it  given  and 
taken  by  others.  Come,  cheer  up.'  Hu 
led  me  a  few  steps  across  the  lawn,  by 
the  water-side.  '  Dear  me  1'  said  he 
with  a  chagrined  air,  '  I  wish  to  Heaven 

my  Lord  A  would  make  his  aji. 

pearance.  I  protest  her  ladyship  wnl 
have  returned  from  church  hefore  we 
have  settled  our  matters,  unless  she 

drives  round  by  Admiral  's,  as  shu 

talked  of  last  niglit.  Oh,  my  God  ! 
think  of  my  leaving  her  and  tlie  girls, 
as  if  we  parted  but  for  an  hour,  when  it 
riuip  be  for  ever  1   Aud  yet  what  can 
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one  do?'  While  lie  was  speaking,  my 
eye  caught  sight  of  a  servant  making 
his  way  towards  us  througli  the  shrub- 
bery, bearing  in  his  hands  a  letter, 
which  he  put  into  Mr.  Statl'ord's  hands, 
saying,  a  courier  had  brought  it  that 
moment,  and  was  waiting  to  take  an 
answer  hack  to  town.  '  Ah— very  good 
— let  him  wait  till  I  come,'  said  Mr. 

Stafford.    'Excuse  me.  Doctor  -,' 

bursting  open  the  envelope  with  trepi- 
dation, and  putting  it  into  my  hands, 
•while  he  read  the  enclosed  note.  The 
envelope  bore  in  one  corner  the  name 
of  the  premier,  and,  in  tlie  other,  tlie 
words  'private  and  conlidential,'  and 
was  sealed  with  the  private  coronet  of 
the  carl. 

'  Great  God  1— read  it  I'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Stafford,  elevating  his  eyes  and 
hands.  Much  agitated  myself  at  wit- 
nessing the  effect  of  the  communication 
on  my  friend,  I  read  nearly  as  follows  : 
— My  dear  Stafford — I  had  late  last 
night  his  Majesty's  commands  to  offer 
to  you  the  seals  of  the   office,  ac- 

companied with  the  most  gracious  ex- 
pressions of  consideration  for  yourself, 
and  his  conviction  that  you  will  dis- 
cliarge  tlie  important  duties  devolving 
upon  you,  witli  lionour  to  yourself,  and 
advantage  to  his  Majesty's  councils. 
In  all  wliich,  I  need  hardly  assure  you, 
I  heartily  concur.  I  beg  to  add,  tliat  I 
shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  having  you 
for  a  colleague— and  it  has  not  been  my 
fault  that  such  was  not  the  case  earlier. 
May  I  entreat  your  answer  by  the  bear- 
er's return,  as  the  state  of  public  af- 
fairs will  not  admit  of  delay  in  lilling 
up  so  important  ail  office?  I  beg  you 
will  believe  me,  ever  yours,  mostfaith- 

fully,  . 

'  Whitehall,  Sunday  noon,  12  o'clock.' 
After  reading  the  above,  I  continued 
holding  the  letter  in  my  hands,  gilziug 
at  Mr.  Stafford.  Well  niiglit  such  a 
bitter  balk  excite  the  C(nitlict  of  |ias- 
sions  which  the  varying  features  of  Mr. 
Stafford,  now  tluslied,  now  jiale,  too 
truly  evidenced.  Tin's  proffer  made  him 
only  a  few  hours  before  his  standing 
the  lire  of  an  accomplished  duellist !  I 
watched  liini  in  agony.  At  length  he 
clasped  his  hands  with  energy,  ami  ex- 
claimed—'Oh  !  madness,  madness! — 
Justin  reach  of  the  prize  I  have  run 
for  all  my  life!'  At  that  instant,  a 
wherry,  full  of  Lniidoners,  passed  close 
before  us,  on  their  way  towards  Rich- 
mond ;  and  I  saw  by  their  wliispprs 
that  they  had  recognised  Mr.  Stallord. 
He  saw  them,  and  exclaimed  to  me, 
'Happy  fools!'  and  turned  away  to- 
wards the  house.  He  removed  his  arm 
from  mine,  and  stood  pondering  for  a 
few  inomenti*  witli  his  eye  llxed  on  the 
grass, 


'Doctor,  what's  to  be  done?'  he 
shouted,  turning  to  ine,  staring  vacant- 
ly into  my  face.  I  began  to  fear  lest  be 
should  lose  the  command  of  himself. 

'  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Stafford,  recol- 
lect yourself !  or  madness,  ruin,  I  know 
not  what,  is  before  you  !'  I  said.  At 
length  he  succeeded  in  overmastering 
his  feelings.  'Oh  !  folly,  this  !  Inevi- 
table I  inevitable  !'  he  exclaimed.  '  But 
the  letter  must  be  answered.  What  can 
I  say,  doctor?'  walking  up  to  the 
house.  We  made  our  way  to  the  libra- 
ry, and  Mr.  Stafford  sat  before  his  desk. 
He  opened  his  portfeuille  thoughtfully. 
'Of course — decline!'  said  he,  with  a 
sigh,  turning  to  me  with  his  pen  in  his 
hand. 

'  No— assuredly,  it  would  be  precipi- 
tate. Wait  for  the  issue  of  this  busi- 
ness.  Yon  MAY  escape.'    '  No— no — 

no !    My  Lord    is  prompt  and 

decisive  in  all  he  does— especially  in 
disposing  of  his  places.  I  must— ay,  I 
must  respectfully  decline,  altogether. 
But  on  what  grounds?  O  God  !  even 
should  I  escape  to-day,  I  am  ruined  for 
ever  in  Parliament  !  What  will  become 
of  me?"  He  laid  down  the  pen,  and 
moved  his  hand  over  his  face. 

'  Why,  perhaps  it  would  be  better. 
Tell  his  lordship  how  you  are  circum- 
stanced.' 

'Tut!'  he  exclaimed,  'ask  him  for 
peace-offi,cers  I  a  likely  thing.'  He 
pressed  his  hands  on  his  forehead, 
leaning  on  his  elbows  over  the  desk.  A 
serraiit  appeared,  and  said,  '  Please, 
sir,  the  man  says  he  had  orders  not  to 
wait  more  than  live  minutes' — 

'Let  him  wait,  sir  1'  thundered  Mr. 
Statlurd,  and  resumed  his  pen. 

'Can't  you  throw  yourself  on  his 
lordship's  good  feeling  towards  you, 
and  .say  that  such  an  offer  requires  con- 
sideration, that  it  must  interfere  with, 
and  derange  many  of  your  engagements 
— and  that  your  answer  shall  be  at 
Whiteliall  by — say  nine  o'clock  this 
evening?  So  you  will  gain  time  at 
least.' 

'  Good.  'Twill  do,  a  fair  plea  for 
time  ;  but  I'm  afraid  !'  said  he  ;  and  he 
wrote  off  an  answer  to  that  edect.  He 
read  it  to  me,  sealed  it,  directed  it  in  his 
usual  bold  hand  ;  I  rang  for  the  ser- 
vant, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  the 
courier  galloiiing  past  the  window. 

'Now,  doctor,  isn't  this  enough  to 
madden  me  ?  O  God  !  it's  intolerable  !' 
said  he,  approaching  me,  'my  glorious 
prospects  to  be  darkened  by  this  atom 
of  puppyism,  of  wortlilessness,'  nam- 
ing Lord  ,  his  oppunent.     '  Oil,  if 

there  ware' —  he  resumed,  speaking 
through  his  closed  teeth.  He  soon  re- 
laxed.   '  Well,  it  can't  be  helped ;  'lis 
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InevifaWe.    Ali  1  Lnnt  A  at  last," 

he  said,  as  a  geiitloinan  rode  past  the 
window.  In  a  few  raoments  he  enter- 
ed the  library.  His  stature  was  lofty, 
his  features  commanding,  and  his  Iie.ir- 
ing  fraught  with  military  hauteur. 
'  Ah,  Statlord,  good  morning  !'  said  he, 
shaking  him  by  the  hand  ;  I'm  sorry 
for  the  business  I'm  come  about.' 

'lean  sympathise  with  you,'  replied 
Mr.  Staflbrd.  'My  Lord,  allow  me— 
Dr.  .'  I  bowed.  '  Fully  in  my  con- 
fidence, an  old  friend,'  he  whispered 
Lord  A  ,  in  consequence  of  his  lord- 
ship's inquisitive  glance.  •  •  'Well, 
you  must  teach  the  puppy  better  man- 
ners this  evening  !'  said  his  lordship. 

'Ay  !  nothing  like  a  leaden  lesson,' 
replied  Mr.  Stafford. 

— '  For  a  leaden  head,tno,  by  — !'  re- 
joined his  lordship.  '  We  shall  run 
you  fair  through,  I  think  ;  for  we  have 
determined  on  putting  you  up  at  six 
paces.' 

'  Six  paces  !  why  we  shall  blow  one 

another  to  !'  echoed  Mr.  Stafford. 

"Twould  be  rather  hard  to  go  there  in 
such  bad  company.  Six  paces  !'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Stafford  ;  '  how  could  you 
be  so  absurd  1  It  will  be  deliberate 
murder  1' 

'  Poh,  pho  I  never  a  bit  of  it  I  I've 
put  many  up  at  that  distance,  and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  two  that  both  miss.' 

'Both  miss  at  six  paces?'  inquired 
Mr.  Stafford  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

'Ay  !  both  miss,  I  say  :  and  no  won- 
der either.  Such  contiguity  !  Egad, 
'twould  make  a  statue  nervous  !' 

'  But,  A  1  have  you  really  deter- 

mine<l  on  putting  us  up  at  six  paces? 
inquired  Mr.  Stafford. 

'  Most  unquestionably,'  replied  his 
lordship  ;  adding,  '  I  flatter  myself, 
Stafford,  that  when  a  man's  honour  is 
at  stake,  six  or  sixty  paces  are  matters 
equally  indifferent.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  A  ,  I  daresay,'  replied 

Mr.  Stafford  ;  '  but  'tis  hard  to  die  at 
the  hands  of  a  puppy,  and  under  such 
circumstances  !  Did  you  not  meet  a 
man  on  horseback  ?' 

'  Ay,'  replied  his  lordship  :  '  a  cou- 
rier of  my  Lord  's.    Any  doings 

there  between  you  and  the  premier? 

'  Bead  !'  said  Mr.  Stafford,  putting 
Lord  's  letter  into  his  hand.  Be- 
fore his  lordship  had  more  than  lialf 
read  it,  he  let  it  fall  on  the  table,  ex- 
claiming, '  Good  God  !  was  there  ever 
such  an  unfortunate  thing  in  the  world 
tiefore !  Ha'n't  it  driven  you  mad, 
Stafford  ? 

'No,'  he  replied  ;  '  the  thing  must  be 

borne  !'    Lord  A          walked  a  few 

steps  about  the  room  thoughtfully.  '  If 
J  could  but  find  a  pretext,  if  I  could 


but  come  across  the  puppy  in  the  in- 
terval, I'd  give  niy  Hie  to  have  a  shot 
preparatory  with  him  1'  he  muttered. 
Mr.  Stafford  smiled.  '  While  I  think 
of  it,'  said  he,  '  here's  my  will.    I  wish 

you  and  Dr.  to  see  me  sign.'  We 

did,  and  affixed  our  names. 

«'»•«• 

'  By  the  way,' said  his  lord.ship,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Stafford,  who  had  been  si- 
lent for  some  minutes,  '  how  do  you 
put  off'  Lady  Emma  to-day  ?  How  do 
you  account  for  your  absence  V 

'Why,  I've  told  her  we  three  were 
engaged  to  dinner  at  Sir  's,'  nam- 
ing a  neighbouring  baronet.  '  I'm 
afraid  it  will  kill  Lady  Emma  If  I  fall,' 
he  faltered.  He  stepped  towards  the 
decanters,  which  had  been  brought  in 
by  the  servant ;  and,  after  asking  us  to 
do  the  same,  poured  out  a  glass,  and 
drank  It  hastily— and  another. 

'  Well,  this  is  one  of  the  .saddest  af- 
fairs that  I  ever  knew  1'  exclaimed  his 
lordship.  '  Stafford,  I  feel  for  you  from 
my  heart's  core— I  do  I'  he  continued, 
grasping  him  by  the  hand  :  '  here's  to 
your  success  to-night,  aud  God's  bless- 
ing to  Lady  Emma !'  Mr.  Stafford 
walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  in  silence.  '  Lady 
Emma  is  returning,  I  see,'  said  he.  His 
features  exlilbited  no  traces  of  agita- 
tion. He  poured  out  another  glass  of 
wine,  and  drank  It  off,  and  had  hardly 
set  down  the  glass  before  the  carriage- 
steps  were  heard  letting  down  at  tlie 
door.  Mr.  Stafford  turned  to  them  with 
an  eye  of  agony  as  his  lady  and  one  of 
her  girls  descended. 

'  I  think  we'd  better  not  join  her 
ladyship  before  our  setting  off,'  said 
Lord  A  ,  looking  anxiously  at  Staf- 
ford. 

'  Oh,  but  we  loiW,'  said  he.  He  had 
recovered  his  self-possession.  I  never 
knew  a  man  that  had  such  remarkable 
command  of  face  and  manner  as  Mr. 
Stafford.  I  was  amazed  at  the  gay — 
almost  nonchalant— aw  with  which  he 
walked  np  to  Lady  Emma — asked  her 
about  the  sermon — whether  she  had 

called  at  Admiral  's,  and  other  such 

questions. 

'Ah!  and  how  is  it  with  you,  my 
little  Hebe— eh  ?'  said  he,  taking  the 
girl  into  his  arms,  tickling  and  kissing 
her,  with  all  a  father's  fondness,  /saw 
his  heart  was  swelling  within  him.  He 
succeeded  in  betraying  no  painful  emo- 
tion in  his  lady's  presence  ;  and  Lord 
A  took  care  to  engage  her  in  con- 
versation. 

'  What  does  your  ladyship  say  to  a 
walk  through  the  grounds?  .said  he, 
proffering  hisarm,  which  she  accepted, 
and  we  all  walked  out  together.  Mr, 
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Btafford  and  I  walked  togetlier,  and 
slipped  behind  for  tlie  purpose  of  con- 
versation. 'Islia'ii't  have  much  op- 
portunity of  speaking  with  you,  doc- 
tor,' said  he,  '  so  I'll  say  what  is  upper- 
most now.  Be  sure  to  liuny  from  the 
tield— which  is  four  miles  from  my 
house — to  Lady  Emma,  in  the  event  of 
my  being  eitlier  killed  or  wounded, 
and  do  what  you  think  best  to  prepare 
my  wife  for  the  event.  I  cannot  trust 
her  to  better  hands  than  yours — my 
tried  friend  1  You  know  where  my  will 
is — and  I've  given  directions  for  my 
funeral.' 

'  O  dear,  dear  Stafford  !'  I  interrupt- 
ed him,  moved  almost  to  tears,  '  don't 
speak  so  hopelessly  1' 

'  O  doctor — nonsense  !  there's  no  dis- 
guising matters  from  one's-self.  Is 
there  a  cljance  for  me?  No;  I'm  a 
murdered  man  ;  and  can  you  doubt  it  ? 

Lord  can  do  only  one  thing  well 

in  the  world,  and  that  is,  hit  his  man 
at  any  distance  ;  and  then  six  paces  off 

each  other  !    Lord  A  may  say  what 

he  likes  ;  but  I  call  it  murder.  How- 
ever, tlie  absurd  customs  of  society 
viuxthe  complied  with! — I  hope,'  he 
added,  '  that  when  the  nine  days'  won- 
der of  the  affair  shall  have  passed  off— 
if  I  fall — when  the  press  shall  cease  its 
lying  about  it— that  my  friends  will  do 
justice  to  my  memory.  God  knows  I 
really  love  my  country,  and  would 
have  served  it ;  it  was  my  ambition  to 
do  so  ;  but  it's  useless  talking  now  !  I 
am  vexed  that  this  affair  should  have 

occurred    before    the  question 

comes  on,  in  preparation  for  which  I 
have  been  toiling  night  and  day  for 
this  month  past.  I  know  that  great 
expectations'— At  that  instant.  Lord 

A  and  Lacly  Emma  met  us,  and  we 

had  no  further  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing. We  returned  to  lunch  after  a  few 
minutes'  longer  walk. 

'  God  bless  you,  Emma  1'  said  Mr. 
Stafford,  with  an  affectionate  smile,  as 
he  took  wine  with  his  lady.  He  be- 
tiayed  no  emotion  throughout  the  time 
we  sat  together,  but  conversed  long  on 
the  i)opular  topics  of  the  day.  He  rang 
for  liis  valet,  and  directed  him  to  have 
his  toilet  ready,  and  to  order  tlie  car- 
riage for  fotir  o'clock.  He  willidrew, 
and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned, 
dressed  in  a  blue  surtout  and  white 
trousers.  He  was  a  handsome,  well- 
made  man,  and  seemed  dressed  with 
eh'gance,  I  thought. 

'  Upon  my  lionour,  Charles,  you  are 
in  a  pietty  dinner-lr'wn'  said  Lady 
Emma;  'and  all  of  you,  I  protest!' 
slie  continued,  looking  round  with  .sur- 
prise at  our  walking-dress.  Mr.  Stafford 
told  her,  that  we  were  going  to  meet 
none  but  bochelura. 


'  What !— why,  where  will  the  Miss 
 H  be  ?' 

'  Ordered  out,  my  lady,  for  the  day,' 

replied  Lord  A  ,  promply,  lest  hi* 

frieml  should  hesitate  :  '  'tis  to  be  the 
model  of  a  divan,  I  understand  !' 

'Don't  be  late,  love!'  said  Lady 
Emma  to  her  husband,  as  he  was  draw- 
ing on  the  gloves;  '  you  know  I've  lit- 
tle enough  of  you  at  all  times,  don't  be 
late  !' 

'  No— no  later  than  I  can  help,  cer- 
tainly !'  said  he,  moving  to  the  door. 

'Say  eleven — will  you? — come,  for 
once !' 

'  Well— yes.  I  will  return  by  eleven,' 
he  replied  pointedly,  and  I  detected 
tremulousness  in  his  tone 

'  Papa  !'  exclaimed  his  daughter,  run- 
ning across  the  liall,  as  her  father  was 
on  the  carriage  steps — '  Papa  1  may  I 
sit  up  to-night  till  yon  come  home? 
He  made  no  reply,  but  beckoned  ns  in 
hurriedly— sat  back  in  his  seat,  thun- 
dered '  Drive  on,  sir  !' — and  burst  into 
tears. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  fellow— Stafford  I  This 
will  never  do.  What  will  our  friends 
on  the  ground  say?"  inquired  Lord 
A  . 

'What  they  like!'  replied  Mr.  Staf- 
ford sternly,  still  in  tears. 

•  •  •  After  driving  sometime, 
'  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice,' 

said  Lord  A  :  '  we  shall  say  only 

one  word,  by  way  of  signal—'  Fire.' 
and  be  sure  to  fire  while  you  are  in  the 
act  of  raising  your  pistol.' 

'  Oil,  yes— yes — I  understand'— 

'  Well,  but  be  sure  ;  don't  think  of 
pointing  first,  and  then  firing,  or,  by 

 ,  you'll  tire  over  his  head,  or  fire 

far  on  one  side.  Only  recollect  to  do 
as  I  say,  and  you  will  take  him  full  in 
the  ribs,  or  clip  him  in  the  neck,  or 
wing  him.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  take  me  for 
a  novice  t  Do  you  forget  my  affair 
with  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Stafford. 

'  I  promised  to  meet  G  about 

here,'  said  Lord  A  ,  putting  his 

head  out  of  the  window.  '  Egad,  if  he 
is  not  punctual,  I  don't  know  what  we 
shall  do,  for  he's  got  my  pistol-case. 
Where  is  he?*  he  continued,  looking  up 
the  road.  'There!'  he  exclaimed, 
catching  sight  of  a  horseman  riding  at 
a  slow  iiace.    Alter  we  had  overtaken 

him,  and  Lord  A  had  taken  the 

luslol  case  into  the  carriage,  and  Mr. 
Stafford  had  examined  the  pistcds,  wa 
rode  side  liy  side  till  we  came  near  the 
scene  of  action.  During  that  tiuje,  w9 
sjioUe  liut  little,  and  that  little  consist- 
ed of  the  most  sarcastic  expressions  of 
Mr.  Stafford's  contempt  for  his  ojipo- 
uent,  aud  regret  ot  the  occurreuce 
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which  had  so  tantalised  him,  alluding 

to  Lord  's  otter  of  the  otlice.  About 

ten  minutes  to  seven  we  aliglited,  and 
[.•ave  the  coachman  orders  to  remain 
there  till  we  returned.  Tlie  evening 
was  lovely.  As  we  wiilked  ti)w;u-ds  tlie 
ai'pointed  spot,  I  felt  faint  witli  agita- 
tion, and  Mr.  G  ,  tlie  surgeon,  with 

wliom  I  wallied,  joked  witli  nie  at  ray 
'  squeamisliness,'  much  in  tlie  style  of 
tars  with  sea-sick  passengers.  '  There's 
nothing  in  it,'  said  he;  'tliey'U  take 
care  not  to  hurt  one  anotlier.  'Tis  a 
pity  that  such  a  man  a.s  Mr.  Stafl'ord 
should  run  the  risk.  What  a  noise  it 
will  make !'  I  let  him  talk  on,  for  I 
could  not  answer,  till  we  approached 
the  fatal  field,  which  we  entered  by  a 

gap.    Lord  A  got  through  first. 

'  Puntnal,  however,'  said  he,  looking 
round  at  Mr.  Stafl'ord,  who  was  follow- 
ing. '  There  they  are,  just  getting  over 
tlie  style.    Inimitable  coxcomb  !' 

'Ay,  there  they  are,  sure  enough,' 

replied  he.  '  A  ,  for  God's  sake  take 

care  not  to  put  me  against  the  sun- 
shine, it  will  dazzle'  

'  Oh,  never  fear  !  it  will  go  down  be- 
fore then  ;  'tis  but  just  above  the  hori- 
zon now.' 

'Stop,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Stafford, 
motioning  Lord  A  back,  and  press- 
ing his  hand  to  his  forehead.  'A  mo- 
ment, allow  me  !  Let  me  see,  is  there 
anything  I've  forgot?    Oh,  I  thought 

there  was  !'    He  requested  Lord  A  , 

after  the  affair,  in  the  event  of  its  prov- 
ing bloody,  to  call  on  the  minister  and 

explain  it  all.    Lord  A  promised  to 

do  so.  'Ah,  here  too,'  unbuttoning 
his  surtout  ;  'this  must  not  be  tliere,  I 
suppose  ;'  and  he  removed  a  small  gold 
snuff-box  from  his  right  to  his  left 
waistcoat-pocket.  '  Let  the  blockhead 
have  his  full  chance.' 

'  Stnfr,  Stafford  I    That's  Quixotic  1' 

muttered  Lord  A  .     He  was  paler, 

and  more  thoughtful  than  I  had  seen 
him  all  along.  All  this  occurred  in  less 
tune  than  I  have  taken  to  tell  it.  We 
all  pa.ssed  into  the  field  ;  and  saw  Lord 

 and  his  second,  who  were  waiting 

our  arrival.  The  appearance  of  the 
former  was  that  of  a  fashionable  young 
man,  with  light  hair,  and  lightly  dress- 
e'l  ;  and  he  walked  to  and  fro,  switch- 
ing about  a  riding-cane.     Mr.  Stallbrd 

If  leased  Lord  A  ,  who  joined  the 

other  second,  and  commenced  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements. 

I  never  saw  a  greater  contrast  than 
there  wa.a  between  the  demeanour  of 
Jlr.  Stafford  and  liis  opponent.  There 
atood  tlie  former,  his  hat  shading  his 
eyes,  hi.s  anns  folded,  eyeing  the  mo- 
ti<m.s  of  his  antagonist  with  a  look  of 
Utter  contempt  ;  for  I  saw  his  curled  I 


upper  lip.  Lord  betrayed  an  an- 
xiety, a  visible  effort  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned. He  '  overdid  it.'  He  was 
uneasy  in  the  contiguity  of  Mr.  Stafford. 
One  circumstance  was  full  of  character 

at  that  moment,    Lord  appeared 

indillerent.  A  withering  smile  stole 
over  Mr.  Stafford's  features,  while  he 
muttered  '  Poor  boy  !  poor  boy  !' 

At  length  the  work  of  loading  being 
completed,  and  the  distance,  six  paces, 
duly  stepped  out,  the  <iuellists  walked 
up  to  their  station.  Their  proximity 
was  frightful.  The  pistols  were  placed 
in  tlieir  hands,  and  we  steppeil  to  a 
little  distance  from  them. 

'  Fire  !'  said  Lord  A  ;  and  the 

word  had  hardly  passed  his  lips  before 

Lord  's  ball  whizzed  close  past  the 

ear  of  Mr.  Stafford.  The  latter,  who 
had  not  elevated  his  pistol  at  the  word 
of  command,  after  eyeing  his  antagon- 
ist for  an  instant  with  a  scowl  of  con- 
tempt, fired  in  the  air,  and  jerked  the 
pistol  away  towards  Lord  — —  with 
the  distinctly  audible  words,  '  Kennel, 
sir,  kennel !'    lie  then  walked  towards 

the  spot  where  Mr.  G  and  I  were 

standing.  Would  to  heaven  he  had 
never  uttered  the  words  in  question  ! 

Lord  had  heard  him,  and  followed 

him,  exclaiming,  '  Do  you  call  this  sat- 
isfaction, sir?'  and,  through  his  second, 
insisted  on  a  second  interchange  of 

shots.    In  vain  did  Lord  A  protest 

that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
duelling,  and  that  he  would  leave  the 
ground.  They  were  inflexible.  Mr. 
Stafibrd  approached  Lord  A— — ,  and 

whispered,   'P^or  God's  sake,  A  , 

don't  hesitate.  Load,  load  again  I  The 
fool  WILL  rush  on  his  fate.  Put  us  up 
again,  and  see  if  I  fire  a  second  time  in 
the  air  !'  His  second  assented,  and 
reloaded.  Again  the  hostile  couple 
stood  at  the  same  distance,  pale  with 
fury  ;  and,  at  the  word  of  command, 
both  fired,  and  both  fell.  At  one  bound 
I  sprung  towards  Mr.  Stafibrd,  blind 

with  agitation.     Lord  A  had  him 

propped  against  his  knee,  and,  with 
his  jiocket-handkerchief,  was  endea- 
vouring to  stanch  a  wound  in  the  right 
side.  Mr.  Stallbrd's  fire  had  done 
terrible  execution,  for  his  ball  had  shat- 
tered the  lower  jaw  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  borne  off  the  field  instantly. 
Jlr.  Stafford  swooned,  and  was  some 
minutes  before  he  recovered,  when  he 
exclaimed,  'God  forgive  me,  and  he 
with  my  poor  wife  !'  We  attempted  to 
move  him,  when  he  swooned  a  second 
time,  and  we  were  afraid  it  wasall  over 
with  liim.  Again  he  recovered,  and, 
opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  me  with  my 
fingers  at  his  pidse.  '  Oh,  doctor  ! 
I  what  did  you  promise  ?  Remember 
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Lady  Emm*—  he  could  not  get  out  the 
word.  I  waited  till  the  surgeon  had 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
which  he  pronounced  not  fatal,  and  as- 
sisted in  binding  it  up,  and  conveying 
him  to  the  carriage.     I  mounted  Mr. 

G  'a  horse,  and  hurried  on  to  cora- 

nmnicate  the  intelligence  to  Lady 
Lmma.  I  galloped  every  step  of  llie 
way,  and  found  that  lier  ladyship  had 
but  a  few  moments  before,  adjourned 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  she  was 
sitting  at  coffee.  Thither  I  followed 
tlie  servant,  who  announced  me.  Lady 
Emma  was  sitting  by  the  tea-table,  and 
lose  on  hearing  my  name.  Wlien  she 
saw  my  agitated  manner,  the  colour 
faded  from  her  cheeks.  She  elevated 
her  arms,  as  if  deprecating  my  intelli- 
gence ;  and,  before  I  could  reach  her, 
had  fallen  fainting  on  the  floor. 
*         «         •  * 

I  cannot  describe  what  took  place  on 
that  dreadful  night.  All  was  confusion, 
ngony,  despair,  ilr.  Stafford  was  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  when  he  arrived  at 
liome,  and  was  carried  up  to  bed.  The 
surgeon  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
ball,  which  had  injured  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs,  but  had  not  penetrated  to 
the  lungs.  Though  the  wound  was  seri- 
ous, and  would  need  careful  treatment, 
there  was  no  ground  for  apprehending 

a  mortal  issue.     As  for  Lord  ,  1 

may  anticipate  his  fate.  Tlie  wound  he 
had  received  brought  on  a  lock-jaw,  of 
which  he  died  in  less  tlian  a  week. 
And  THIS  is  what  is  called  satisfaction! 

To  return  : — All  my  attention  was 
devoted  to  Lady  Emma.  She  did  not 
ask  to  see  lier  husband,  or  move  to 
leave  the  drawing-rooin,  after  recover- 
ing from  her  swoon.  She  listened, 
witli  calmness,  to  my  account  of  the 
transaction,  which,  was  as  mild  and 
mitigated  as  possible.  As  I  went  on, 
she  became  more  thoughtful,  and  con- 
tinued motionless  and  silent.  In  vain 
did  I  attempt  to  rouse  her,  by  soothing 
— threats— surprise.  She  would  gaze 
full  at  me,  and  relapse  into  her  former 
abstracted  mood.  At  length  the  draw- 
ing-room door  was  opened  by  some  one 

— who  proved  to  be  Lord  A  ,  come 

to  take  his  leave.  Lady  Emma  sprang 
from  the  sofa,  uttered  a  friglitfiil  peal 
of  laughter,  and  tlien  came  ht  after  tit 
of  the  strongest  hysterics  I  ever  saw. 
*   •   *   About  midniglit   Dr.  Laillle 

and  Sir  arrived,  and  found  their 

patients  each  insensible,  and  each  in 
different  apartments.  Alas  !  what  a 
dreadful  contrast  between  that  hour 
and  tlie  lionr  of  my  arrival  in  the  morn- 
ing !  O  ambition  !  0  political  happi- 
ness ! — mockery  ! 

Towards  morning  Lady  Emma  be- 


came calmer,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  dose  of  laudanum,  fell  in- 
to sleep.  I  repaired  to  the  bedside  of 
Mr.  Stafford.  He  lay  asleep,  Mr.  G— , 
the  surgeon,  sitting  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  and  a  nurse  on  the  other.  Yes, 
there  lay  the  Statesman  !  his  features, 
though  overspread  with  a  cadaverous 
hue,  still  bearing  tlie  impress  of  intel- 
lect. There  wasa  loftiness  about  the  ex- 
panded foreliead,  and  a  commanding 
expression  about  the  partially  kniteye- 
brows,  and  pallid  compressed  lips.' 

'  On  what  a  slender  thread  hangs 
everything  in  life !'  thought  I,  as  I 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  gazing  on 
Mr.  Staflbrd.  To  think  of  a  man  like 
Stafford  falling  by  tb.e  hand  of  an  in- 
significant lad  of  a  titled  bully  1  Oh, 
execrable  custom  of  duelling  !— blot  on 
the  escutcheon  of  a  civilised  people ! — 
which  places  greatness  of  every  de- 
scription at  the  mercy  of  the  worthless  ; 
wliich  lyingly  pretends  to  assert  a 
man's  honour  and  atone  for  insult,  by 
turning  the  tears  ofoutraged  feeling  in- 
to blood  ! 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
(Monday),  I  set  ofl'  for  town,  leaving 

my  friend  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G  , 

and  promising  to  return  in  the  evening. 
About  noon,  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  hear  street-criers  yelling  a 
'  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
the  bloody  duel  fought  last  night  be- 
tween Mr.  Stafford  and  Lord   1 

Curiosity  prompted  me  to  purchase  the 
trash.  I  need  hardly  say  it  was  pre- 
posterous nonsense.  The  'duellists, 
it  seemed,  '  tired  sia;  shots  a-piece'— and 
wliat  will  the  reader  imagine  were 
the  '  dying"  words  of  Mr.  Stafford 
— according  to  these  manufacturers  of 
the  marvellous?— '  Mr.  Stafford  then 
raised  himself  on  his  second's  knee, 
and,  with  a  solemn  voice,  said,  'I  leave 

my  everlasting  hatred  to  Lord  ,  my 

duty  to  my  king  and  country— my  love 
to  my  family — and  ray  precious  soul  to 
God  !'  ' 

The  papers  of  the  day,  gave  a  toler- 
ably accurate  account  of  the  affair,  and 
stigmatised  the  '  presumption'  of  Lord 

 in  calling  out  sucli  a  man  as  Mr. 

Stafford,  and  on  such  frivolous  grounds. 
My  name  was  not  alluded  to.  I  was 
glancing  through  the  columns  of  the 
evening  ministerial  paper,  while  the 
servant  was  saddling  the  horses  for  my 
return  to  the  country,  when  my  eye  lit 
on  the  following  paragraph  :— '  Latest 

News.     Lord  is  appointed  

Secretary.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Stafford  had  the  refusal  of  it.'  Poor 

Stafford  1    Lord  A  had  called  on 

tlie  minister,  late  on  Sunday  evening 
and   accjuaiiited  him  witli  the  atluir. 
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'  Sorry,  very,'  said  the  premier.  '  Ris- 
ing man  tliat— but  we  could  uot  wait. 
Lord  is  to  be  the  inau  1' 

I  arrived  at  Mr.  btatturd's  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  made  my  way  to  his  bed- 
room. Lady  Kmma,  pale  and  exhaust- 
ed, sat  by  his  bedside,  her  eyes  swollen 
with  weeping.  At  my  request  she 
withdrew,  and  I  took  her  place  at  my 
patient's  side.  He  was  not  sensible  of 
my  presence  for  some  time,  but  lay 
with  his  eyes  half  open,  and  in  a  low 
murmuring  delirium.  A  cough  of  mine 
awoke  liim,  and,  after  gazing  at  me  for 
nearly  a  minute,  he  recognised  me  and 
nodded.  He  seemed  going  to  speak  to 
me,  but  I  laid  my  finger  ou  my  lips  to 
warn  him  against  the  etlbrt. 

'  One  word,  doctor,'  lie  whispered. 

'Who  is  the  Secretary?'  'Lord 

 ,'  I  replied,    On  hearing  the  name, 

he  turned  his  head  from  me  with  an  air 
of  chagrin,  and  lay  silent  for  some 
time.  He  presently  uttered  something 
like  the  words  '  too  hot  to  hold  him' — 
'  unseat  him'  and  fell  asleep.  I  found 
that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  Mr. 
Stafford  bade  fair  for  a  rapid  recovery, 
if  he  would  but  keep  his  niiud  calm. 
Fearful  lest  my  presence  miglit  excite 
him  into  a  talking  mood,  I  slipped  from 
the  room  and  betook  myself  to  Lady 
Emma,  who  sat  awaiting  me  in  her 
boudoir.  I  found  her  in  tears.  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  soothe  her,  by  re- 
iterating my  assurances  that  Mr.  Staf- 
ford was  beyond  all  danger,  and  wanted 
only  quiet  to  recover  rapidly. 

'  Oh,  Doctor  !  how  could  you 

deceive  me  so  yesterday  ?  You  knew 
all  about  it  1    How  could  you  look  at 

my   little  children,  and'   Sobs 

choked  her  utterance.  '  Well — I  sup- 
pose you  couid  not  help  it !  I  don't 
blame  yon— but  my  heart  is  nearly 
broken  about  it !  Oh,  this  honour,  this 
honour  !  1  always  thought  Mr.  Stafford 
above  the  foolery  of  such  things  !'  I 
replied  not — for  I  had  not  a  word  to 
say  against  what  she  uttered.  I  thought 
and  felt  with  her. 

'  I  would  to  Heaven  that  Mr.  Staf- 
ford would  forsake  Parliament  for  ever! 
These  hateful  politics  !  He  has  no  peace 
or  rest  by  day  or  night  1'  continued 
Lady  Emma.  '  His  niglits  are  constant- 
ly turned  into  day,  and  his  day  is  full 
of  hurry  and  trouble  I  I  would  consent 
to  be  banished  from  society,  to  work 
for  my  daily  bread— I  would  submit  to 
anything,  if  I  could  but  prevail  on  Mr. 
Stafford  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family  '.  Doctor,  my  heart's  happiness 
is  gone  I  Mr.  Stafford  does  but  tolerate 
me,  Ma  heart  is  not  mine,  it  Isn't.' — 
Again  she  burst  into  tears. 

'What  can  your  ladyship  mean?'  I 
inciuiied  with  surprise, 


'  What  I  say,  doctor,'  she  replied. 
'He  is  wedded  to  ambition  1  Oh  I  I  am 
often  tempted  to  wish  I  had  never 
known  him  !  For  the  future,  I  shall 
live  trembling  from  day  to  day,  fearful 
of  the  recurrence  of  such  frightful 
scenes  as  yesterday  ;  his  reason  will  be 
failing  him— his  reason  !'  she  repeated, 
'  and  then  /'  Her  emotions  once  mora 
deprived  her  of  utterance.  I  felt  for 
her  from  my  soul !  I  was  addressing 
some  consolatory  remark  to  her,  when 
a  tapping  was  heard  at  the  door.  '  Come 
in,'  said  Lady  Emma  ;  and  Mr.  Staf- 
foid's  valet  made  his  appearance,  say- 
ing, 'Ah,  Docteur !  Mons.  deraisonni, 
il  est  fou!  II  veut  absolument  voir 
Milord  1  Je  ne  puis  lui  faire  pas- 
ser cette  idee  lil  1' 

'  What  can  be  the  matter  1'  exclaim- 
ed Lady  Emma. 

'Oh,  only  some  wandering,  I  dare 
say  ;  but  I'll  soon  return  and  report 
progress  1'  said  I,  hurrying  to  the  sick- 
chamber.  To  my  surprise  and  alarm,! 
found  Mr.  Staflbrd  sitting  upright  in 
bed,  his  eyes  directed  to  the  door. 

'  Dr.  ,'  said  he,  as  soon  as  I  had 

taken  my  seat  beside  him,  'I  insist  on 

seeing  Lord  '  naming  the  prime 

minister;  'I  insist  upon  it  1  Let  his 
lordship  be  shown  up  instantly.'  I  im- 
plored him  to  lie  down,  and  be  calm, 

but  he  insisted  on  seeing  Lord  . 

'He  is  gone,  and  left  word  that  he 
would  call  at  this  time  to-morrow,' 
said  I,  hoping  to  quiet  him. 

'  Indeed  ?  Good  of  him  1  What  can 
he  want  ?  The  office  is  disposed  of. 
There  1  he  has  stepped  back  again  1 
Show  him  up  ?  What  1  insult  the 
King's  Prime  Minister?  Show  him  up, 
Louis,'  addressing  his  valet,  adding,  in 
a  fainter  tone,  'and  the  members — the 
members — the— the — who  paired  oB" — 
who  pair'— he  sankdown  on  the  pillow, 
and  he  fell  asleep.  Finding  he  slept 
on  soundly,  I  left  him,  and  having  ex- 
plained it  to  Lady  Emma,  bade  her 
good  evening,  and  returned  to  town. 
The  surgeon  who  was  in  attendance  on 
him,  called  at  my  house  during  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  following  day,  and  gave 
me  so  good  an  account  of  him  that  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  down 
till  the  day  after,  as  I  had  buoken  in 
upon  my  practice.  When  I  next  saw 
him  he  was  mending  rapidly.  He  per- 
suaded me  into  allowing  him  to  have 
daily  papers  read  to  him,  a  circum- 
stance I  regretted  after  I  had  left  him, 
and  recollected  how  often  the  public 
prints  made  allusions  to  him,  some  of 
them  not  kindly  or  complimentary.  But 
there  was  no  resisting  his  importunity. 
He  had  a  wheedling  way  witli  him. 
Two  days  alter,  he  got  me  to  consent 
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to  his  receiving  tlie  visits  of  his  politi- 
cal friends  ;  and  tlie  renewal  of  liis  ac- 
customed stimulus  conduced  to  hasten 
to  liis  recovery. 

ticarcely  six  weeks  from  the  day  of 
the  duel  was  this  ardent  spirit,  Mr. 
StaiTord,  on  liis  legs  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  electrifying  it  and  tlie  na- 
tion, by  a  speech  of  the  most  over- 
whelming splendour  1  He  flung  his 
scorching  sarcasms  at  the  astounded 
Opposition,  especially  at  those  who 
had  contrived  to  render  themselves 
prominent  in  their  opposition  to  his 
policy  during  his  abucnce  !  By  an  art- 
ful raanaeuvre  of  rhetoric— a  sliilful  al- 
lusion to  '  recent  unhappy  circum- 
stances'— he  carried  the  House  witli 
him,  from  the  commencement,  enthu- 
siastically, to  the  end,  and  was  obliged 
tu  pause  almost  every  other  minute, 
tliat  the  cheering  miglit  subside.  The 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  stejiped 
into  the  shoes  which  had  been  first 
placed  at  Mr.  Staflbrd's  feet,  came  in 
for  the  cream  of  the  whole  !  A  ridicul- 
ous figure  he  cut !  Jokes,  sneers,  lam- 
poons, fell  upon  him.  He  was  a  fat 
man,  and  sat  perspiring  under  it.  The 
instant  Mr.  Stafford  sat  down,  tliis  per- 
sonage arose  to  reply.  His  angry  ges- 
ticulations, as  he  vainly  attempted  to 
make  himself  heard  amidst  shouts  of 
laughter,  served  to  clinch  tlie  nail 
wliich  had  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Stafford  ; 
and  tlie  senator  left  the  House.  An- 
other—and another — and  another  of 
the  signed  ones,  arose  and  '  followed  on 
the  same  side  ;'  but  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  in  vain  to  buffet  against  the 
spring-tide  of  favour  which  liad  set  in 
to  Mr.  Stafford  1  That  night  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  his  friends  or  foes.  He 
gained  his  point !  within  a  fortnight  he 
had  ousted  his  rival,  and  was  gazetted 

 Secretary  !    The  effort  lie  made  on 

the  occasion  last  alluded  to,  brought 
him  again  under  my  hands  for  days.  1 
never  had  such  an  intractable  patient  ! 
He  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
show  any  mercy  to  his  constitution — 
he  would  not  give  nature  fair  play. 
Night  and  day,  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, winter — found  him  toiling  on 
the  ocean  of  politics,  his  mind  laden 
with  tlie  most  exliausting  cares.  The 
situation  he  filled,  brought  liim  an  im- 
mense accession  of  cares  and  anxieties. 
Ho  was  virtually  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and,  thougli  his 
tact  and  talent  secured  to  himself  the 
applause  and  admiration  of  all  parties, 
the  government  to  which  he  belonged 
vas  beginning  to  disclose  symptoms  of 
disorganisation,  at  a  time  when  public 
allairs  were  becoming  more  involved — 
our  domestic  and  foreign  policy  per- 


plexed—every day  assuming  a  different 
aspect,  tlirougli  the  operation  of  the 
events  transpiring  on  the  Continent. 
The  national  confidence  began  to  ebb 
away  from  the  ministers,  and  symp- 
toms of  a  startling  character  appeared 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
House  of  Commons  began  to  beat  irre- 
gularly—now incermilting— now  with 
feverish  strength  and  rapidity — clearly 
indicating  thai;  the  circulation  was  dis- 
ordered. Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
newspapers  turned  against  tlie  minis- 
try, and  assailed  them  with  the  bitter- 
est obloquy.  Night  after  night,  Mr. 
Stafi'ord  talked  himself  hoarse,  feeling 
that  he  was  the  acknowledged  mouth- 
piece of  the  ministry ;  but  in  vain. 
Ministers  were  beaten  at  every  point. 
The  Opposition  hung  like  a  shipwreck- 
ed crew  clinging  to  the  last  fragments 
of  tlieir  wreck.  Can  the  consequences 
be  wondered  at? 

At  length  came  the  Budget.  In  vain 
were  the  splendid  powers  of  Mr.  Staf- 
ford put  into  requisition.  In  vain  did 
his  masterly  mind  fling  light  and  order 
over  his  chaotic  subject,  and  make  clear 
to  the  country,  the  dreary  mysticism  of 
financial  lechuicalitles.  In  vain  did  he 
display  the  sweetness  of  Cicero,  the 
thunder  of  Demosthenes.  The  leader 
of  the  Opposition  rose,  and  turned  all 
he  liad  said  into  ritlicule  ;  one  of  his 
squad  then  started  to  his  feet,  and 
made  out  Mr.  StaUbrd  to  be  a  minis- 
terial swindler;  and  the  rest  gave  the 
cue  to  the  country,  and  raised  up  in 
every  quarter  clamorous  dissatisfaction. 
Poor  Stafford  began  to  look  wasted  ; 
and  the  papiers  said  he  stalked  into  the 
House  like  a  spectre.  The  hour  of  the 
ministry  was  come.  They  were  beaten 
on  the  first  item,  in  the  committee  of 
supply.  Mr.  Stafford  resigned  in  dis- 
gust ;  and  that  broke  up  the  govern- 
ment. 

1  saw  him  the  morning  after  he  had 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  given  up 
the  papers,  &c.,  of  office.  He  was  ema- 
ciated. The  fire  in  his  eye  was  quench- 
ed, his  sonorous  voice  broken.  I  could 
scarcely  repress  a  tear,  as  I  gazed  at 
his  haggard  fe.itures,  and  his  languid 
limbs  drawn  together  on  his  library 
sofa. 

'  Doctor— my  friend  I  This  frightful 
session  has  killed  me,  I'm  afraid  !'  said 
he.  '  I  feel  wasted  in  body  and  mind. 
I  loathe  life— everything  1' 

'  I  don't  think  you've  been  fairly 
dealt  with  !   You've  been  crippled.' 

'  Yes— cursed— cursed  in  my  col- 
leagues,' he  interrupted  me,  'it  \s  their 
execrable  bigotry  that  have  concentrat- 
ed on  us  the  hatred  of  tlie  nation.  As 
for  myself,  I  am  sacrificed,  and  to  DO 
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purpose.  I  feel  I  cannot  long  survive 
it  ;  for  I  ani  witlioieil,  root  and  brancli 
— witliered  !' 

'  Be  imrsuaded,  Sir.  Stallord,'  said  I, 
'  to  wittidraw  for  a  wliile  and  recruit.' 

'  Oil,  ay— any  whitlier— as  far  off  as 
possible  from  London— tluit's  all.  God 
pity  the  man  that  holds  oftice  at  these 
times  !  The  talents  of  half  the  augels 
in  heaven  wouldn't  avail  him  !  Doctor, 
1  rave.  Forgive  me— I'm  in  a  morbid, 
nay,  almost  rabid  mood  of  mind.  Foil- 
ed at  every  point— others  robbing  me 
of  the  credit  of  my  labours— sneered  at 
by  fools— trampled  on  by  the  aristocra- 
cy—oh !  tut,  tut— lie  on  it  all  !' 
•  4>  •  • 

'  Have  you  seen  the  morning  papers, 
Statford  ?' 

'  Sot  I.  Sick  of  their  cant — lies- 
scurrility.  I've  laid  an  embargo  on 
them  all.  I  won't  let  one  come  to  my 
house  for  a  fortnight.  'Tls  adding  fuel 
to  the  fire  that  is  consuming  me.' 

'  They  represent  the  nation  as  calling 
loudly  for  your  reinstatement  in  office.' 

'  Faugh— let  it  call  !  I've  done  with 
them — for  the  present.' 

The  servant  brought  up  the  cards  of 
several  of  his  late  colleagues.  '  Not  at 
home,  sirrah  !  Harkee — ill — ill,'  thun- 
dered his  master.  I  sat  with  him  near- 
ly an  hour.  Oh,  what  bitterness  tinc- 
tured every  word  he  uttered  1  How 
this  fretted  spirit  spumed  at  sympa- 
thy, and  despised  acquiescence  1  He 
complained  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  ;  and  expressed  his 
determination- should  he  ever  return 
to  power,  to  visit  them  with  vengeance. 
His  eyes  flashed  tire  as  he  recounted 
the  instance  of  one  individual,  whom 
he  had  paid  beforehand  for  his  vote,  by 
a  sinecure,  and  by  whom  he  was,  nn- 
blushingly  '  jockeyed,' on  the  score  of 
the  salary  being  a  few  pounds  per  an- 
num less  than  had  been  calculated  on  ! 
'  Oh,  believe  me,'  he  continued,  '  of  all 
knavish  trafficking  ;  there  is  none  like 
your  political  trafficking  ;  of  all  swindl- 
ers.your  political  swindler  is  the  vilest.' 
Before  I  next  saw  him,  the  new  minis- 
try liad  been  named,  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  which  were  among  Mr. 
Stafford's  bitterest  enemies,  and  had 
pledged  themselves  to  act  diametrical- 
ly oppfjsite  to  the  policy  he  had  adopt- 
ed. This  news  was  too  much  for  liim  ; 
and,  fnll  of  chagrin,  he  left  town,  and, 
with  all  his  family,  betook  hinuself,  for 
an  indefinite  period,  to  a  distant  part  of 
England.  I  hoped  that  lie  liad  now 
had  his  surfeit  of  politics,  and  would 
seek  rei»ose  in  the  domestic  circle. 
I-afly  Emma  participated  in  that  wish  ; 
She  doated  ou  her  husband  mure  foudly 


than  ever  ;  and  her  faded  beauty  told 
with  what  deep  devotion  she  had  iilen- 
tilled  herself  with  her  husband's  inter- 
ests. 

I  must  leap  over  twelve  anxious 
years.  He  returned  to  Parliament, 
and,  for  several  sessions,  slmne  brilli- 
antly as  the  leader  of  tlie  O|iiiosition. 
Being  freed  from  the  trammels  of  of- 
fice, his  sjiirits  resumed  their  elastici- 
ty, and  his  health  became  firmer  than 
it  had  been  for  years  ;  so  that  tliere  was 
little  necessity  for  my  visiting  him  on 
any  other  footing  than  that  of  friend- 
ship. 

A  close  observer  could  not  fail  to  de- 
tect the  system  of  Mr.  Stafford's  par- 
liamentary tactics.  He  subordinated 
everytliing  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  his  life.  He  took  every  opportunity, 
in  brilliant  speeches,  of  familiarising 
Parliament,  and  the  country,  with  his 
own  princijiles  ;  contrasting  with  them 
the  inconsistent  policy  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  felt  that  he  was  daily  in- 
creasing the  number  of  his  partisans, 
in  and  out  of  the  House— and  securing 
a  prospect  of  his  return  to  permanent 
power.  I  one  day  mentioned  this  fea- 
ture, and  told  him  I  admired  the  way 
in  which  he  insinuated  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  the  country. 

'  Aha,  doctor  !'  he  replied,  '  to  bor- 
row one  of  your  own  terms,  I'm  vacci- 
nating the  nation !' 

July  — ,  18— .—The  star  of  Stafford 
again  Lord  of  the  Ascendant  1  This 

day  have  the  seals  of  the  office 

been  intrusted  to  Stafford,  amid  the 
thunders  of  the  Commons,  and  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  country.  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  cabinet,  and  has  it  'all 
his  own  way'  with  the  House.  Every 
appearance  he  makes  there  is  the  signal 
for  the  tempest  of  applause — with  a 
few  lightning  gleams  of  inveterate  hos- 
tility. There  are  breakers  ahead— he 
must  tack  about  amid  shoals  and  quick- 
sands. God  help  him,  and  give  him 
self-jwssession — or  he  is  lost  1 

I  suppose  there  will  be  no  getting 
near  him,  to  such  an  insiguiticant  per- 
son as  myself— unless  he  should  re- 
quire my  professional  services.  How  my 
heart  beats  when  I  hear  it  said  in  so- 
ciety, that  he  seems  to  feel  acutely  the 
attacks  made  on  him— and  appears  ill 
every  day  !  Poor  Stafford  !  I  wonder 
how  Lady  Ennna  bears  all  this  ! 

I  hear  everywhere,  what  a  tremen- 
dous opposition  is  organising,  and  that 
he  will  have  hard  work  to  maintain  his 
ground.  His  name,  coupled  with  al- 
most idolatrous  expression  of  homage, 
is  in  every  one's  mmith  !  His  pictures 
are  in  evuiy  shop  window  ;  diuuers  aro 
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Riven  him  every  week ;  addresses  for- 
warded from  all  parts  of  the  country  ; 
tlie  freedom  of  cities  and  corporations 
voted  him  ;  there  is  scarcely  anything 
said  or  done  in  pnblic,  but  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's name  is  coupled  with  it. 

March  —,  18— .—Poor  Stafford,  bait- 
ed incessantly  in  the  House,  night  af- 
ter ni^ht.  Can  he  stand  ?  everybody 
is  asking.  He  has  commenced  the  ses- 
sion swimmingly.  Lady  Emma,  whom 
I  met  to-day  at  the  house  of  a  patient— 
lierself  full  of  excitement — gives  me  a 
sad  account  of  Mr.  Staflbrd.  Restless 
niglits— incessant  sleep-talking— con- 
tinual indisposition — loss  of  appetite  1 

Satttrday. — A  strange  hint  in  one  of 
the  papers  to-day  about  Mr.  Stafl'ord's 
freaks  in  the  House,  and  treatment  of 
various  members.  Whatca»i  it  mean  ? 
A  suspicion  glanced  across  my  mind — 
Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  ground- 
less ! — on  coupling  with  this  newspaper 
hint  an  occurrence  which  took  place 
some  time  ago.    It  was  this  :  Lady 

Amelia  was  taken  ill  at  a  ball 

given  by  the  Duke  of  ,  and  I  was 

called  in  to  attend  her.  She  had  swoon- 
ed in  the  dance,  and  continued  hysteri- 
cal for  some  time  after  her  removal 
home.  I  asked  her  what  had  occasion- 
ed it  all — and  she  told  me  that  she 
happened  to  be  passing  a  part  of  the 
room  where  Mr.  Statlbrd  stood,  who 
had  looked  in  for  a  few  minutes  to 

speak  to  the  Marquis  of  .    '  He 

was  standing  in  a  thouglitful  attitude,' 
she  continued,  '  and  I  attracted  his  at- 
tention in  passing,and  he  gave  me  one  of 
the  most  Hendish  scowls,  accompanied 
with  a  frightful  glare  of  tlie  eye,  I  ever 
encountered.  It  passed  from  his  face 
in  an  instant,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
smile,  as  lie  nodded  to  persons  wlio  sa- 
luted him.  The  look  he  gave  me 
haunted  me,  and,  added  to  the  exhaus- 
tion I  felt  from  the  heat  of  tlie  room, 
occasioned  my  swboning.'  Though  I 
felt  I'aint  at  heart  while  listening  to 
her,  I  laughed  it  off,  and  said  it  must 
liave  been  fancy.  '  No,  doctor,  it  was 
not,'  she  replied,  '  for  the  Marchioness 

of  saw  it  too,  and  no  later  tlian 

tills  morning,  when  she  called,  asked 
me  if  I  had  affionled  Mr.  Staflbrd.' 

Could  it  be  so?  Was  this  '  look'  a 
transient  ghastly  out-flashing  of  in- 
sanity? Was  his  mind  beginning  to 
stagger  under  the  miglity  burden  it 
I)ore?  The  thought  agitated  me  beyond 
measure.  When  I  coupled  the  incident 
in  question  with  the  hints  in  tlie  daily 
paper,  my  fears  were  corroborated.  I 
resolved  to  call  upon  Mr.  Stallbrd  that 
evening.  I  was  at  his  house  about 
eight  o'clock,  but  found  he  had  left  a 


little  while  before  for  Windsor.  The 
next  morning,  Sunday— his  servant 
brought  me  word  that  Mr.  Stafi'ord 
would  be  glad  to  see  me  between  eight 
and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Thi- 
ther I  repaired  about  half-past  eight. 
On  sending  up  my  name,  his  secretary 
came  downstairs,  and  conducted  me  to 
the  minister's  library.  The  sides  were 
lined  with  book-slielves,  filled  with 
elegantly  bound  volumes  ;  and  a  table 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  room  was  covered 
witli  tape-tied  packets,  opened  and  un- 
opened letters,  &C.  Mr.  Stafford  in  his 
crimson  silk  dressing-gown,  was  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  with  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast.  The  first  glance  showed  me 
that  he  was  labouring  under  excite- 
ment. His  face  was  pale,  and  his  bril- 
liant eyes  glanced  restlessly  from  be- 
neath his  intensely  knit  brows. 

'  My  dear  doctor,  an  age  since  I  saw 
you  !  Here  I  am,  overwhelmed  as 
usual  1'  said  he,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
and  leading  me  to  a  seat.  '  My  dear 
sir,  you  give  yourself  no  rest,  you  are 
ra-pidly  destroying  yourself !'  said  I, 
after  he  had  described  a  train  of  symp- 
toms bordering  on  those  of  brain-fever. 
He  had,  unknown  to  anyone,  taken  to 
opium,  which  he  swallowed  by  stealth, 
in  large  quantities,  on  retiring  to  bed  ; 
and  I  need  hardly  say  how  that  was 
sufficient  to  derange  the  functions  of 
body  and  mind.  He  had  lost  his  appe- 
tite, and  felt  sinking  every  day  into  the 
utmost  languor  and  exhaustion  —  so 
much  so,  that  he  was  reluctant  to  rise 
and  dress,  or  go  out.  His  temper,  he 
said,  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  grew 
irritable  with  everybody,  and  on  every 
occasion.  '  Doctor  1 1  don't  know  whe- 
ther you'll  understand  me  or  not,  but 
everything  glares  at  me  !'  said  he. 
'  Every  oljject  grows  suddenly  invested 
with  personality — animation;  I  can't 
bear  to  look  at  them  !  I  am  oppressed, 
I  breathe  a  rarefied  atinosplieie  1' — 
'  Your  nervous  system  is  disturbed,  Mr. 
Stafford.' — 'I  live  in  a  dim  dream,  with 
only  occasional  intervals  of  conscious- 
ness. Everything  is  exaggerated  about 
me.  I  see,  feel,  think,  through  a  mag- 
nifying medium ;  I'm  in  a  strange,  terri- 
ble state.' 

'  Can  you  wonder  at  it,  even  if  it 
were  worse?  said  I,  expostulating  ve- 
hemently on  his  unmitigating  applica- 
tion to  public  business.  '  Believe  me,' 
I  concluded,  '  you  must  lie  by,  or  be 
laid  by.' 

'  Ah,  good,  that— terse  !  But  what's 
to  be  done?  Must  I  resign?  Must  pub- 
lic business  stand  still  iu  the  middle  of 
the  session  !  I've  made  my  bed,  and 
must  lie  on  it.' 

1  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  He 
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conld  not  bear  '  preaching*  or  anything 
approaching  to  it.  I  suffered  him  to 
go  on  as  he  would,  detailing  more  symp- 
toms like  those  above  mentioned ; 
clearly  enough  disclosing  to  my  eyes, 
reason  holding  her  roius  unsteadily. 

'  I  can't  account  for  it,  doctor ;  but  I 
feel  sudden  tits  of  wilduess  sometimes, 
but  for  a  second  !— Oh,  ray  Creator  1  I 
hope  all  is  yet  sound  here,  here !'  said 
he,  pressing  his  hand  against  his  fore- 
nead.  He  walked  to  and  fro.  '  Excuse 
me,  doctor,  I  catuiot  sit  still !'  said  he. 
•  •  '  Have  I  not  enough  to  upset  me? 
Only  listen  to  a  tithe  of  my  troubles, 
now  !— After  paying  servile  court  to  a 
parcel  of  Parliamentary  puppies,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  session, 

to  secure  tlieir  votes  on  the  Bill  ; 

having  the  boobies  here  to  dine  with 
me,  and  dining  with  them,  week  after 
week  ;  sitting  down  with  fellows  whom 
I  utterly  despise— every  one  of  the  pack 
turned  tail  on  me,  stole,  stole  away — 
everyone,  and  left  me  in  a  ridiculous 
minority  of  43  !'  I  said  it  was  a  sample 
of  the  annoyances  inseparable  from 
office.  '  Ay,  ay  !'  he  replied,  increasing 
the  pace  at  which  he  was  walking. 
'  fThy  is  it,  that  public  men  have  no 
principle,  no  gratitude,  no  sympathy  ?' 
He  paused.  I  said,  that  I  hoped  the 
throng  of  the  session  was  nearly  got 
through,  tliat  his  embarrassments 
would  diminish, and  he  would  have  some 
leisure. 

'Oh,  no,  no  !  my  difficulties  increase 
and  thicken  on  every  side  !  All  the 
motions  of  government  are  impeded  ; 
we  are  blocked  up  on  every  side,  the 
state  vessel  is  surrounded  witli  crash- 
ing icebergs  !  I  tliink  I  must  quit  the 
helm !  Look  here,  for  instance  :  after 
ransacking  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  I 
had,  with  difficulty,  succeeded  in  de- 
vising a  scheme  for  adjusting  our  

differences.  Several  of  the  Continental 
IHjwers  have  acquiesced  :  all  was  going 
on  well  ;  when,  this  morning,  comes  a 
courier  to  Downing  Street,  bearing  a 
hint  from  the  Austrian  cabinet,  that, 
if  I  persevered  with  my  project,  such  a 
procedure  would  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  of  war  !  So  there 
we  are  at  a  dead  stand  !  'Tis  all  tliat 
execrable  Metternicli  !  He's  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  disturbances  in  Europe  ! 
Again— at  home,  we  are  all   on  our 

backs  !    I  stand  pledged  to  the   

Bill.  I  must  go  through  with  it.  My 
consistency,  pfjpniarity,  place— all  are 
at  stake  !   I'm  bourul  to  carry  it !  and 

only  yesterday  the  ,  and  ,  and 

 ,  families — 'gad  !  half  the  upper 

House— have  given  me  to  understand  I 

must  give  up  them  or  the  Bill ! 

And  tiien  we  are  all  at  daggers-drawn 


among  ourselves — a  cabinet-council  lika 

a  cockpit,  and  eternally  bick- 

ering  !  And  last  night  his  Majesty  be- 
haved with  coolness  and  hauteur  :  and, 
wliile  sipping  his  claret,  told  me,  with 
stern  sang-froid,  that  nis  consent  to 

the  Bill  was  '  utterly  out  of  the 

question.'  I  mnst  throw  overboard  tlie 

 ,  a  measure  that  I  have  more  at 

heart  than  any  other  !  It  is  whispered 
that  is  determined  to  draw  me  in- 
to a  duel ;  and  I  am  perpetually  receiv- 
ing tlireats  of  assassination  ;  and  a  bul- 
let hissed  close  past  my  hat  the  other 
day,  while  on  horseback  on  my  way  to 

 1    I  can't  make  the  thing  public 

— 'tis  impossible ;  and  perhaps  the  next 
hour  I  move  out,  I  may  be  shot  through 
the  heart !  O  God  !  what  is  to  become 
of  me?   Would  to  heaven  I  had  refused 

tl\e  seals  of  the  office  I    Doctor,  do 

you  think  you  can  do  anything  for  me  7 
Anything  to  cool  the  brain  ?  Would 
bleeding  do  ?— Bathing  7— What?  But 
mind  I've  not  much  time  for  physic; 
I'm  to  open  the  question  to-mor- 
row night ;  and  then  every  hour  to  dic- 
tate fifteen  or  twenty  letters.  In  a 
word'— 

'  Lord  ,  sir,'  said  the  servant,  ap- 
pearing at  the  door. 

'  Ah,  execrable  coxcomb  !'  he  mut- 
tered to  me.  '  I  know  what  he  is  come 
about — he  has  badgered  me  for  the  last 
six  weeks  !  I  won't  see  him.  Not  at 
home  1'  he  called  out  to  the  servant. 
He  paused.  'Stay,  beg  his  lordship  to 
walk  up-stairs.'  Then  to  nie — 'The 
man  can  command  his  two  brother's 
votes — I  must  have  them  to-morrow 
night.  Doctor,  we  mnst  part' — hearing 
approaching  footsteps.  'I've  been 
raving  like  a  madman,  but  not  a  word 
to  any  one  breathing  !  Ah,  my  lord  I 
good-evening !'  said  he,  with  a  gaiety 
of  tone  and  manner  that  confounded 
me — meeting  his  visitor  half-way,  and 
shaking  him  by  the  hands.  Poor  Staf- 
ford !  I  returned  to  my  quiet  home, 
and  thanked  God,  who  had  shut  me  out 
from  such  splendid  misery  as  I  witness- 
ed in  the  Right  Honourable  Charles 
Stafford. 

Tuesday. — Poor  Stafford  spoke  splen- 
didly in  the  House,  last  night,  for  up- 
wards of  three  hours  ;  and,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  speech,  a  note  was  added, 
inftirming  the  reader,  that  '  Mr.  Staf- 
ford was  looking  better  than  they  had 
seen  him  for  months,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  excullent  spirits.'  How  little  did 
he  who  penned  tliat  note  suspect  that 
Mr.  Stafford  owed  his  '  better  looks' 
and 'excellent  spirits'  to  a  draught  of 
raw  brandy,  which  enabled  him  to  face 
the  House  I  I  read  his  speech  with  iu- 
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terest ;  it  was  full  of  flashing  fancy, 
and  powerful  argumentative  (iUiquence, 
and  breatlietl  a  buoyant  spirit,  wliicli 
iiotliing  seemed  capalde  of  overpower- 
ing or  depressing.  But  Mr.  Stafford 
might  liave  .saved  his  trouljle  and  an- 
xiety—for liis  bill  was  lost  by  an  over- 
■wlielming  majority!  Oh!  could  his 
op|)onents  have  seen  but  a  glimpse  of 
what  I  had  seen,  they  would  have 
spared  their  victim  the  railleries  with 
which  they  pelted  him  throughout  the 
evening. 

Friday. — I  this  afternoon  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's secretary,  who  corroborated  my 
worst  fears,  by  communicating  his  own, 
and  their  reasons,  amounting  to  evi- 
dence, tliat  Mr.  Stafford  was  beginning 
to  give  forth  scintillations  of  mudnim. 
He  would  sometimes  totally  lose  his 
recollection  of  what  he  hud  done  during 
tlie  day,  and  dictate  three  answers  to 
the  same  letter.  He  would  sometimes 
enter  into  conversation  with  his  under- 
lings, so  imprudent— disclosing  the 
profoundest  secrets  of  state — as  must 
have  inevitably  ruined  him,  had  he  not 
been  surrounded  by  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  him.  Mr.  communicated 

various  other  symptoms  of  the  same 
kind.  Mr.  Stafford  was  once  on  his 
way  to  the  House  in  his  dressing-gown, 
and  could  be  persuaded  with  dithculty 
only  to  return  and  change  it.  He  would 
sometimes  go  to  his  country  house, 
and  receive  his  lady  and  children  with 
such  an  extravagant  display  of  spirit 
and  gaiety,  as  delighted,  surprised,  and 
alarmed  Lady  Emma  into  a  suspicion 
of  the  real  state  of  her  husband's  mind. 

I  was  surprised  early  one  morning 
by  his  coachman's  calling  at  my  house, 
and  desiring  to  see  me  alone  ;  and, 
when  he  was  shown  into  my  presence, 
with  many  apologies  for  his  '  boldness,' 
and  entreaties,  that  I  '  would  take  no 
notice  whatever  of  what  he  said,'  he 
told  me  that  his  master's  conduct  had 
been  '  very  odd  and  queer-like.'  That, 
on  getting  into  his  carriage,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  House,  Mr.  StaH'ord 
would  direct  him  to  drive  five  or  six 
miles  into  the  country,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  then  back  again,  then  to  some 
distant  part  of  London — without  once 
alighting,  and  witli  no  object ;  so  that 
it  was  five  or  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  they  got  home  !  '  Last 
night,  sir,'  he  added,  'he  told  nie  to 
di  ive  to  Greenwicli  ;  and,  when  I  gets 

there,  he  bids  me  pull  u|i  at  the  

and  get  him  a  draught  of  ale— and  then 
he  drinks  a  sup,  and  tells  me  and  Jolui 
to  finish  it,  and  tlieu  turn  the  horses' 
lieads  back  again  for  town  !'  I  gave  the 
man  hall-a-guinea,  and  enjoined  him  to 
keep  vvliat  he  liad  told  iiie  a  secret, 


What  steps  could  we  take?— how  deal 
with  such  a  public  man  as  Mr.  Stafford  ? 
I  felt  myself  in  a  fearful  dilemma. 
Should  I  communicate  with  Lady 
Emma?  I  thought  it  better  to  wait  a 
little  longer  ;  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that,  as  business  slackened,  and  Mr. 
Stafford  cariied  several  measures  suc- 
cessfully, he  intermitted  his  attention 
to  business,  and  was  persuaded  into 
spending  the  recess  at  the  house  of  one 
of  his  relatives,  a  score  or  two  miles 
from  town.  Such  a  fortnight's  inter- 
val did  wonders  for  him.  Lady  Emma, 
represented  things  more  cheerfully  in 
every  letter,  saying,  that  the  '  distress- 
ing/j'jWmcs.s,'  which  Mr.  Stafford  had 
evinced  in  town,  had  disappeared  ;  that 

everybody  at  House  was  as- 

tonished  at  the  joyousness  of  his  spi- 
rits, and  the  energy  with  which  he  en- 
tered into  the  gaieties  and  festivities 
that  were  going  on  around  him.  '  He 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.'  He 
seemed  determined  to  banish  business 
from  his  thoughts  for  a  while  ;  and 
when  a  chance  allusion  was  made  to  it, 
would  put  it  off  with—'  Sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  tliereof.'  All  this 
tilled  me  with  consolation.  I  dismiss- 
ed the  apprehensions  which  had  harass- 
ed my  mind  concerning  him,  and 
thanked  God  that  Mr.  Stafford's  powers 
seemed  likely  to  be  long  spared  to  the 
countr  y- that  the  fiend  was  beaten  off 
from  his  victim— might  it  be  for  ever! 

The  House  resumed ;  Mr.  Stafford  re- 
turned to  town,  and  all  his  cares  ga- 
tliered  around  him.  Hardly  a  few  days 
had  elapsed  before  he  delivered  one  of 
the  most  argumentative  speeches  which 
had  ever  fallen  from  him.  It  began  to 
be  remarked,  that  all  he  said  in  the 
House  wore  a  business-like  air,  which 
nobody  could  have  expected  from  him. 
The  measure  he  brought  in  in  the  speech 
last  alluded  to,  was  contested  in  the 
House,  and,  contrary  even  to  his  own 
expectations,  carried,  though  by  an  in- 
considerable majority.  All  his  friends 
congratulated  him  on  his  triumph. 

'  Yes,  I  HAVE  triumphed  at  last,'  he 
said  emphatically,  as  he  left  the  House. 
He  went  home  late  at  night,  and  alarm- 
ed his  domestics  by  calling  them  all 
up,  and  insisting  on  i\\fi\T  illuminating 
the  house— candles  in  every  window- 
in  front  and  behind  !  It  was  fortunate 
Lady  Emma  and  her  family  had  not  yet 

returned  from  House,  to  witness 

this  indication  of  returning  insanity. 
He  assisted  at  the  task  of  lighting  the 
candles,  and  putting  them  in  the  win- 
dows ;  and,  when  it  was  completed, 
harangued  the  assembled  servants  on 
the  triumph  he  and  the  country  had 
obtained  that  night  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  and  concluded  by  ordering 
them  to  extinguish  the  lights,  and  ad- 
journ to  the  kitchen  to  supper,  when 
he  would  join  them,  and  give  them  a 
dozen  of  wine.  He  sat  at  the  head  of 
his  servants,  and  engaged  in  the  most 
uproarious  hilarity.  Fortunately  his 
conduct  was  attributed  to  intoxic:ition 
— in  which  condition  he  was  carried  to 
bed  in  the  morning,  by  those  wliom 
nothing  but  their  basliful  fears  had 
saved  from  being  overcome  by  the  wine 
they  had  been  drinking.  All  this  was 
told  uie  by  the  coachman.  He  assidu- 
ously kept  up  among  his  fellow-ser- 
vants the  notion  that  their  master's 
drunkenness  was  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
traordinary behaviour. 

I  called  on  him  the  day  after,  and 
found  him  sitting  in  his  library,  dictat- 
ing to  his  secretary,  whom  he  directed 
to  withdraw  as  soon  as  I  entered.  He 
then  drew  his  chair  close  to  mine,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

'Doctor,  would  you  believe  it,'  said 
he,  'I  was  horridly  drunk  last  night — 
I  can't  imagine  how— and  I  did  some- 
thing very  absurd  among  the  servants. 
I  dare  not  axk  any  of  them — and  am 
ashamed  to  look  even  my  valet  in  the 
face  1' 

'  Poh, — Semel  insanivimiis  omnes,'  I 
stammered,  attempting  to  smile. 

'Don't  desert  me,  doctor  1'  he  sob- 
bed, looking  sorrowfully  in  my  face. 
'Don't  you  desert  me.  Everybody  is 
forsaking  me.  The  King  hates  me— 
the  Commons  despise  me— the  people 
would  have  my  blood,  if  they  dared  ! 
And  yet  why?  What  have  I  done?  I 
have  done  everything  for  the  best — in- 
deed 1  have  !'  he  continued. 

'There's  a  plot  hatching  against  me  ! 
— Hush  !'  He  bolted  the  door.  '  Did 
you  see  that  fellow  whom  I  ordered  out 
on  your  entrance  7' —naming  his  pri- 
vate secretary—'  Well,  that  fellow 
thinks  he  is  to  succeed  me  in  ray  office, 
and  has  gained  over  the  King  and  seve- 
ral of  the  aristocracy  to  his  interest.' 

'  Xonsense— stuff  !  You  have  loine 
in  your  head,  Mr.  Stafford,'  said  I,  try- 
ing to  choke  down  my  emotions. 

'  No,  sober  enough  now,  Doctor  . 

ni  tell  you  what  has  thus  overcome 
me:  Lady  Emma  favours  the  scoun- 
drel !  They  correspond  !  My  children 
are  gained  over  !  But  Emma,  my  wil'e, 
my  love,  who  could  have  thought  it !' 
•  •  I  succeeded  in  calming  him, 
and  he  be^an  to  converse  on  different 
subjects,  although  the  tiend  was  mani- 
fest again.    '  Diictor  ,  I'll  intrust 

ou  with  a  state  secret.    Yon  must 

now  that  I  have  long  entertained  the 
idea  of  uniting  all  the  European  states 
into  one  vaot  republic,  and  have  ar- 


ranged a  scheme  which  will  be  unhesi- 
tatingly adopted.  I  have  written  to 
Prince   on  the  subject,  and  ex- 
pect his  answer  soon  I  Isn't  it  a  grand 
thought  !'  I  assented,  of  course.  '  It 
will  emblazon  my  name  in  the  annals 
of  eternity,  beyond  all  Roman  and  nil 
Grecian  fame,'  he  continued  ;  '  but  I've 
been  — yes,  premature  I— My  secret  is 
safe  with  yon,  doctor  ?' 

'  Oh,  certainly  I'  I  replied. 

'  But  now  to  business.  I'll  tell  ynu 
why  I've  sent  for  you.'  I  had  called 
unasked,  as  the  reader  will  recollect. 
'  I'll  tell  you,'  he  continued,  '  Doctor 

 ,  I  have  known  you  ever  since  we 

were  at  Cambridge  together'  (my  heart 
ached  at  the  recollection),  '  and  we  have 
been  good  friends  ever  since.  I  have 
noticed  that  you  have  never  asked  a 
favour  from  me  since  I  knew  you. 
Every  one  else  has  teased  me— but  I 
have  never  had  a  request  preferred  ma 
from  you.'  He  burst  into  tears.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Staf- 
ford was  sitting  before  nie  in  a  state  of 
idiocy  !— of  madness  !  I  felt  sick  as  he 
proceeded.  '  Well,  I  thank  God  I  have 
it  now  in  my  power  to  rewaid  you — to 
offer  you  something  that  will  show  the 
love  I  bear  yon,  and  my  contidence  in 
your  talents  and  integrity.  I  have  de- 
termined to  recall  our  ambassador  at 

the  Court  of   ,  and  shall  supply 

his  place' — he  looked  at  me  with  a 

smile—'  by  my  friend.  Dr.  1'  He 

eyed  me  with  a  triumphant  air,  prepar- 
ing himself  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
my  thanks.  In  one  instant  'a  change 
came  o'er  the  aspect  of  his  dream.'  His 
features  grew  disturbed,  now  Hushed, 
now  pale  ;  his  manner  grew  embarrass- 
ed ;  and  I  felt  convinced  that  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  having  been  either 
•saying  or  doing  something  absurd,  had 
flashed  across  his  mind  1  'Ah,  I  see. 
Dr.  ■  ,'  he  resumed,  speaking  hesi- 
tatingly, while  a  glance  shot  from  his 
eye  into  my  soul,  as  though  he  would 
see  whether  I  had  detected  tlie  process 
of  thouglit  wliich  had  passed  through 
his  mind— 'you  looked  surprised— lia, 
ha  !— and  well  you  may  1  But  now  I'll 
explain  the  riddle.    You  must  know 

that  Lord   is  expecting  to  be  our 

new  ambassador,  and  I  must  offer  it 
him  ;  but  I  wish  to  jiique  him  into  de- 
clining it,  when  I'll  take  offence — by- 
telling  him— hinting  carelessly,  that 
one  of  my  friends  had  the  prior  refusal 
of  it !' 

Did  not  the  plausibility  of  this  pre- 
text savour  of  madness?  He  hinted 
that  he  had  much  business  in  h.'unl, 
and  I  withdrew.  I  resigned  myself  to 
agonizing  reflections  on  the  scene  I 
I  bad  quitted.   What  was  to  be  douej 
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Mr.  Stafford,  by  some  extravagant  act, 
miglit  commit  himself  frightfully  with 
public  affairs. 

Lady  Emma  must  be  written  to. 
Measures  must  be  had  recourse  to. 
The  case  admitted  of  no  further  doubt. 
Yes,  this  great,  tliis  unfortunate  man, 
must  be  put  into  constraint,  and  tliat 
immediately.  In  tlie  tumult  of  niy 
thoughts,  I  scarcely  knew  wliat  to  de- 
cide on  ;  but  I  ordered  tlie  man  to  drive 

to  the  houses  of  Sir  ,  and  Dr.  , 

and  consult  with  them  on  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued. 

•  •        •        *  • 

Oh,  God  !— Oh,  horror  !— Oh,  my  un- 
happy soul  !— Despair  1  Hark  1— what 
do  I  hear?— Do  I  hear  aright — 

•  •        •        ♦  • 

Have  I  seen  aright— or  is  it  all  a  dream  ? 
— Shall  I  awake  to-morrow  and  find  it 
false? 


CHAP.  XX.— ^  slight  cold. 
Consider  '  a  slight  cold'  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  chill,  caught  by  a  su  Iden 
contact  with  your  grave  ;  or  as  occa- 
sioned by  the  finger  of  death  laid  upon 
you,  to  mark  you  for  his,  in  passing  to 
the  immediate  object  of  his  commis- 
sion. Let  this  be  called  croaking,  and 
laughed  at  as  such,  by  those  who  are 
'awearied  of  the  painful  round  of  life,' 
and  are  on  the  look-out  for  their  dis- 
missal from  it ;  but  be  learnt  oft'  by 
heart,  and  remembered  as  liaving  the 
trutli  of  gospel,  by  all  tliose  who  would 
'measure  out  their  span  upon  the 
earth,'  and  are  conscious  of  any  con- 
stitutional feebleness  ;  who  are  distin- 
guished by  any  such  tendency  deatli- 
ward,  as  long  necks— narrow  cliicUen 
chests— fair  complexions— synipatliy 
with  atmospheric  variations  ;  or  exliibit 
any  symptoms  of  an  asthmatic  or  con- 
sumptive character— IF  they  choose  to 

NEGLECT  A  SUGHT  COLD. 

Now,  if  we  call  '  a  slight  cold'  the 
egg,  and  pleurisy — indainmation  of  the 
lungs — asthma— CONSUMPTION,  tlie  rep- 
tile—the matter  will  be  no  more  tlian 
correctly  figured.  There  are  many 
ways  in  wliicli  this  '  efig'  may  be  de- 
posited and  liatclied.  Going  suddenly, 
sligiitly  clad,  from  a  heated  into  a  cold 
atmospliere,  if  you  can  contrive  to  be 
in  a  perspiration— sitting  or  standing 
in  a  UraiigJit,—ii  is  the  breath  of  deatli, 
reader,  and  laden  witli  the  vapours  of 
the  grave  1  Lying  in  damii  beds,  for 
there  his  cold  arms  shall  embrace  you 
— continuing  in  wet  clothing,  and  neg- 
lecting wet  feet— these,  and  a  hundred 
others,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
you  may  slowly,  but  surely,  cherish 
the  creature  that  shall  at  last  creep  in- 
wards, and  lie  coiled  about  your  vitals. 


Once  more,  again — again— again— I 
would  say,  attend  to  this,  all  ye  who 
think  it  a  small  matter  to— neolect  a 

SLIQHT  COLD  1 

The  following  melancholy  '  Instance' 
will  prove  as  impressive  as  I  think  it 
Interesting. 

Captain  C  had  served  in  the  Pen- 
insular campaigns  with  merit ;  and,  on 
the  return  of  the  British  army,  sold 
out,  and  determined  to  enjoy  an  ample 
fortune  bequeathed  him  by  a  relative. 
He  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth 
year  ;  and  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  Tliere  was  an  air  of 
frankness  abimt  his  demeanour,  dash- 
ed with  pensiveness,  which  captivated 
everybody  with  whom  he  conversed — 
but  the  ladies  especially.  It  seemed 
the  effect  produced  on  a  feeling  heart, 
by  frequent  scenes  of  sorrow.  Is  nob 
such  a  one  formed  to  win  over  the 
heart  of  woman?  Indeed,  it  seemed 
so  :  for  our  English  ladies  were  infatu- 
ated about  the  military ;  and  a  man 
who  had  otherwise  but  little  chance, 
had  only  to  appear  in  regimentals  to 
turn  the  scale  in  his  favour.  One  would 
have  thought  the  race  of  soldiery  was 
about  to  become  extinct ;  for  in  almost 
every  third  marriage  that  took  place 
within  two  years  after  the  event  at 
Waterloo— whether  rich  or  poor,  high 
or  low— a  red  coat  was  sure  to  be  the 
'  principal  performer.'  Let  the  reader 
then,  being  ajiprised  of  this  influenza — 
for  what  else  was  it?— set  before  his 
imagination  the  commanding  figure  of 

Captain  C  ,  his  noble  bearing— his 

excellent  family — his  fortune,  upwards 
of  four  thousand  a- year— and  calculate 
the  chances  in  liis  favour  ! 

I  met  him  several  times  in  private 
society,  during  his  stay  in  town,  and 
have  his  image  in  my  eye,  as  he  ap- 
peared on  tlie  last  evening  we  met.  He 
wore  a  blue  coat,  wliite  waistcoat,  and 
an  ample  black  neckerchief.  His  hair 
was  light,  and  disposed  with  grace  over 
a  line  forehead,  the  left  corner  of  which 
bore  the  mark  of  a  slight  sabre-cut. 
His  eye,  bright  hazel— clear  and  full — 
which  you  would  compare  to  that  of 
Mars— to  thieaten  and  command, 
was  capable  of  an  expression  of  the 
most  winning  tenderness.  Much  more 
miglit  I  say  in  his  praise,  but  that  I 
have  a  melancholy  end  in  view.  Suf- 
fice it  to  add,  that,  wherever  he  moved, 
he  seemed  the  sun  of  the  circle,  gazed 
on  by  many  a  starlike  eye,  with  trem- 
bling rapture— the  envied  object  of 
Nods,  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
from  all  that  was  beautiful. 

He  could  not  remain  long  disengag- 
ed. Intelligence  soon  found  its  way  to 
town,  of  his  having  formed  an  attacU> 
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ment  to  Miss  Ellon  ,  a  wealtliy  and 

beautiful  northern  heiress,  whose  heart 
soon  surrendered  to  its  assailant.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Captain 

C  and  Miss  at  an  eveiiiiis  I'ar- 

ty  in  London  ;  for  the  lady's  family 
spent  the  season  in  town,  and  were  at- 
tended by  the  Captain,  who  took  up 
his  quarters  in  Street.  A  hand- 
some couple  they  looked. 

Tliis  was  nearly  twelve  months  after 
their  ensagenient ;  and  most  of  the  pre- 
liminaries had  been  settled,  and  the 
event  was  tixed  to  take  place  within  a 
fortnight  of  Miss  - —  and  family's  re- 
turn to  shire.  The  last  day  of  their 

stay  in  town,  they  formed  a  large  water 
party,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  be- 
yond Richmond,  in  a  beautiful  boat, 

belonging  to  Lord  ,  a  cousin  of  the 

Captain's.  It  was  late  liefore  their  re- 
turn ;  and,  long  ere  their  arrival  at 
Westminster  Stairs,  the  wind  and  rain 
combined  against  the  party,  and  as- 
sailed them  with  a  fury,  against  which 
their  awning  formed  an  insufficient 

protection.    Captain  C  had  taken 

an  oar  for  the  last  few  miles  ;  and,  as 
they  had  to  pull  against  a  strong  tide, 
his  task  was  not  a  trifling  one.  Wlien 
he  resigned  his  oar,  he  was  in  a  bath  of 
perspiration  ;  but  he  drew  on  his  coat, 
and  resumed  the  seat  he  had  occupied 

beside  Miss  ,  at  the  back  of  tlie 

boat.  The  awning  got  rent  behind 
where  they  sat ;  and,  what  with  tlie 
splashing  of  the  water  on  his  back,  and 
the  gusts  of  wind  which  burst  upon 

them.  Captain  0  got  thoroughly 

wet  and  chilled.  Miss  grew  un- 
easy about  him  ;  but  he  laughed  off  her 
apprehensions,  assuring  her  that  they 
were  groundless,  and  that  he  was  '  too 
old  a  soldier*  to  suffer  from  such  a  tri- 
fling tiling  as  a  little  '  wind  and  wet.' 
On  leaving  the  boat,  he  insisted  on  ac- 
companying them  home  to  Square, 

and  stayed  there  an  hour,  conversing 
with  them  ahont  their  departure  on 
the  morrow.  While  there,  he  took  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  but  did  not 
change  his  clothes.  On  returningto  his 
lodgings, he  was  too  pleasantly  occupied 
with  thoughts  about  his  approaching 
nuptial.^,  to  advert  to  the  necessity 
of  using  more  precautions  against 
cold,  before  retiring  to  bed.  He  sat  in 
his  dressing-room,  without  ordering  a 
fire  to  be  lit,  and  wrote  two  or  three 
letters  ;  after  which  he  got  into  bed. 
Now,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for 

Captain  C  to  obviate  any  ill  conse- 

qnences,  by  ringing  for  warm  water  to 
pot  his  feetin,  and-a  basin  ofgrnel? 
He  did  not  do  either  of  these,  thinking 
It  wonld  be  time  enon?h  to  'cry  out 
Wben  be  wa»  hurt.'   In  the  muVning 


he  rose,  and,  though  indisposed,  after 

breakfast  drove  to  Square,  to 

see  ofl'  Miss  and  the  family  ;  for  it 

had  been  arranged  that  he  should  re- 
main behind  a  day  or  two,  to  complete 
a  few  purchases  of  jewellery,  &c.,  and 

then  follow  the  party  to  shire.  He 

rode  on  horseback  beside  their  travel- 
ling carriage  a  few  miles  out  of  town  ; 
and  took  his  leave  and  returned.  On 
his  way  home  he  called  at  my  house  ; 
but,  finding  me  out,  left  his  card,  with 
a  request  tliat  I  would  see  him  in  the 
evening.  About  seven  o'clock  I  was 
with  him.  I  found  him  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown, drinking  coffee.  He  looked 
dejected,  and  spoke  in  a  desponding 
tone.  He  complained  of  the  symptoms 
of  catarrh  ;  and  detailed  to  me  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  laid  before  the 
reader.  I  remonstrated  with  him  on 
his  last  night's  imprudence. 

'  All,  Doctor  ,  I  wish  to  Heaven  I 

had  rowed  on  to  Westminster,  tired  as 
I  was  !'  said  he.  'Good  God,  what  if 
I  have  caught  my  death  of  cold  ?  You 
cannot  conceive  how  singular  my  sen- 
sations are.' 

'  That's  generally  the  way  with  pa- 
tients after  the  mischiefs  done,'  I  re- 
plied. '  But  come  !  only  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  matters  are  not  at  all 
desperate  !' 

'  Heigh  ho  1' 

'  Sighing  like  a  furnace,'  I  continued 
gaily  ;  'You  sons  of  Mars  make  hot 
work  of  it,  both  in  love  and  war  1' — 
Again  he  sighed.  'Why,  what's  the 
matter,  captain?' 

'Oil,  nothing,"  he  replied  ;  'I  suppose 
a  cold  generally  depresses  one's  spirits 
— is  it  so  ?  Is  it  a  sign  of  a  severe' — 

'  It  is  a  sign  that  a  certain  person' — 

' Poh,  doctor,  poll  !'  said  he,  'don't 
think  me  so  childish  ! — I'll  tell  you 
what  has  contributed  to  depress  my 
spirits.  For  this  last  week  or  so,  I've 
had  a  strange  conviction  that' — 

'  Nonsense— none  of  your  nervous 
fancies' — 

'  Ah,  but  I  have  doctor,'  he  continu- 
ed, 'I  have  felt  a  sort  of  foreboding 
that — Umt—somelhing  or  other  would 
occur  to  prevent  my  marriage  I' 

'Oh,  tusli  !— every  one  has  those 
nervous  fancies  that  is  not  accustomed 
to  sickness.' 

'  Well — it  may  be  so— I  hope  it  may 
be  nothing  more  ;  but  I  seem  to  hear  a 
voice  whispering— or,  to  be  under  an 
influence  to  that  eff'ect,  that  the  cup 
will  be  dashed  brimful  from  my  lips— a 
fearful  slip  !  It  seems  as  if  my  Ellen 
were  too  great  a  happiness  for  the  Fates 
to  allow  nie.' 
I  '  Too  great  a  fiddlestick,  captain  ! — 
so  your  schoolboy  has  a  fearful  apjiro- 
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liension  that  lie  cannot  ontlive  the  flay 
of  his  leaving  school— too  happy  an 
era  1' 

'  I  know  well  what  you  allnde  to— 
but  mine  is  a  rational  ap|)relieMsion' — 

'Come,  Captain  C  ,  this  is  going 

too  far.  R;iillery  apart,  I  can  fully  en- 
ter into  your  leelings,'  I  continnefl. 
"Tis  but  human  nature  to  feci  trepida- 
tion and  aiijirehension  when  aitproach- 
ing  some  great  crisis  of  one's  existence. 
One  is  apt  to  give  unfavourable  posxi- 
biliticK  an  undue  preponderance  over 
probabilities ;  and  it  is  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  tendency  we  find 
within  ourselves,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
to  shape  events  according  to  ottv  wifihes 
— and  in  our  over-anxiety  to  guard 
against  such' — 

'  Very  metaphysical — very  true,I  dare 
say'— 

'  Well — 7  had  all  your  feelings— per- 
haps aggravated— at  the  time  of  my 
own  marriage' — 

'  Eh  7— indeed  ?— Had  you  really  ?'  he 
inquired  eagerly,  continuing,  with  an 
air  of  anxious  curiosity — '  Did  you  ever 
feel  a  conviction  that  some  mysterious 
agency  was  awaiting  your  approach  to- 
wards the  critical  point,  and  when 
within  reach  of  your  object,  would 
suddenly  smite  you  down  ?' 

'  Ay,  to  be  sure,'  said  I,  '  a  flutter  of 
feeling — which  you  see  others  have  be- 
sides yourself ;  but  that  j/o!t— trained 
to  confront  danger — change— casualties 
of  all  sorts— that  you  with  your  frame 
of  Herculean  build' — — 

'  Well— a  truce  to  your  banter  !'  he 
interrupted  me,  'I  shouldn't  mind  tak- 
ing you  ten  to  one  that  I  don't  live  to 
be  married  after  all  !' 

'Come,  this  amounts  to  a  symptom 
of  your  indisposition.  You  have  got 
more  fever  on  you  than  I  tlninght— and 
you  grow  light-lieaded  !— you  must  get 
to  bed,  and,  in  the  inoruing  all  these 
fantasies  will  be  gone.' 

'I  hope  in  God  they  may  I  But  they 
horridly  ojipress  me  !  I  own  that, 
latterly,!' ve given  inalittle  to/ata?isTO.' 

Tliis  won't  do  at  all,  thought  I,  be- 
ginning to  write  a  prescription. 

'Are  you  thirsty  at  all  7  any  catching 
in  the  side  when  you  \)reiithe  ?  any 
cough?'  &C.,  said  "l,  asking  him  the 
usual  questions.  I  feared  that  lie  had 
cauglit  an  obstinate  cold— so  I  pre- 
scribed active  medicines.  I  recollect 
ordering  hini  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of 
tartarised  antimony  every  four  hours, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  encouraging  the  in- 
sensible perspiration,  and  iliderminiug 
the  fever  outwards.  I  tlien  left  liim, 
promising  to  call  about  noon  next  day, 
expressing  my  expectations  of  finding 
iiiiu  recovered  from  his  iudisposition,  I 


found  him  the  following  morning  in 
bed,  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of 
the  medicines  I  had  pre.scribed,  and 
much  better.  The  surface  of  his  body 
was  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  he  hacl 
the  proper  sensation  of  nausea— both 
occasioned  by  the  antimony.  I  con- 
tented myself  with  pre.scribing  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  medicines. 

'  Well,  Captain,  and  what  has  be- 
come of  your  gloomy  forebodings  of 
last  night7'  I  inquired  with  a  smile. 

'Wliy — hem  !  I'm  not  so  desjjonding 
as  I  was  last  night ;  but  still,  the  goal's 
not  reached  yet !  I'm  not  well  yet— 
and  there's  a  good  fortnight's  space  for 
contingencies  !'  *  *  I  enjoined 
him  to  keep  house  for  a  day  or  two 
longer,  and  persevere  with  the  medi- 
cines (luring  that  time,  to  his  complete 
recovery,  and  he  acquiesced.     He  had 

written  to  inform  Miss  ,  that  owing 

to  'a  .slight  cold,'  and  his  jeweller's 
disappointing  him  about  the  trinkets 
he  had  promised,  his  stay  in  town 
would  be  prolonged  two  or  three  days. 
This  circumstance  had  worried  him  a 
good  deal. 

One  of  the  few  enjoyments  which  my 
engagements  permitted  me,  was  the 
opera,  where  I  might  forget  the  realities 
of  life,  and  wander  amid  the  magniti- 
cent  regions  of  music  and  imagination. 
Few  people  are  so  disposed  to  '  make 
the  most'  of  their  time  at  the  opera  as 
medical  men,  to  whom  it  is  a  stolen 
pleasure  ;  they  sit  on  thorns,  liable  to 
be  summoned  out  immediately — to  ex- 
change tlie  scenes  of  fairyland  for  the 
dreary  bedside  of  sickness  and  death. 
I  may  not  speak  the  feelings  of  iny 
more  plilegnKitic  brethren  ;  but  the 
considerations  above  named  always  oc- 
casion me  to  sit  listening  to  what  is 
going  on  in  painful  suspense,  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  noise  at  the 
box-door.  On  tlie  evening  of  the  day 
in  question,  a  friend  of  iny  wife's  had 
allowed  us  the  use  of  her  box  ;  and  we 
were  both  sitting  in  our  places  at  a 
banquet  of  splendour  ;  for  It  was  Cata- 
lani's  benelit.  In  looking  round  the 
house  I  happened  to  cast  my  eye  to- 
wards the  opposite  box,  at  the  moment 
it  was  entered  by  two  gentlemen  of 
fashiouiible  appearance.  Fancying  th;it 
one  of  them  was  familiar  to  me,  I  raiseil 
my  glass.  I  almost  let  it  fall  with  as- 
tonishment—for  one  of  the  gentlemen 

was— Captain  C  1  he  whom  I  had 

that  morning  left  in  bed  1  There  he 
stood,  with  tlie  gay  and  flustered  air  of 
one  who  has  but  recently  adjourned 
thitlier  from  the  wine-table  1  He  seem- 
ed in  high  spirits,  chatting  with  Ids 
companion,  and  smiling  and  nodding 
t<iwards  jiersoiis  in  various  parts  of  the 
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honse.  Concern  and  wonder  at  his 
niadne.ss— in  venturing  out  under  sucli 
circumstances,  kept  nie  brcatliless. 
Could  I  really  be  looking  at  my  patient, 

Captain  C  ?  him  whom  1  had  lelt  in 

bed,  under  the  intlueuce  of  sudoritics? 
—who  had  promised  that  he  would 
keep  within  doors  for  two  or  three  days 
longer?  Wliat  had  induceil  liim  to 
transgress  the  order  of  his  medical  at- 
tendant? I  resolved  to  go  to  his  box 
and  remonstrate  with  him.  After  tap- 
ping at  the  door  several  times  it  was 
opened. 

'Good  God!  Doctor  !'  exclaim- 
ed Captain  C  ,  giving  me  his  hand. 

'  Why,  wliat  is  the  matter.  Wliat  has 
brought  you  here  ?  Is  anything  wrong  ? 
Heavens !  have  you  heard  anytliiug 

about  iliss  ?'  he  continued  turning 

pale. 

'  Not  a  word — But  what  has  brought 
Yov  here,  Captain?  Are  you  stark 
staring  mad  ?'  I  replied,  as  I  continued 
grasping  his  hand,  which  was  damp 
and  clammy. 

'  Why — nothing  particular,'  he  stam- 
mered. '  What  is  there  so  wonderful 
in  my  coming  to  the  opera?  Havel 
done  wrong,  eh?"  he  inquired. 

'You  have  acted  like  a  madman, 

Captain  C  ,  iu  venturing  out  of  your 

bedroom,  while  under  influence  of  the 
medicines  you  were  taking  !' 

'Oil,  nonsense!  What  harm  can 
there  be?  1  felt  better  after  you  left 
me  this  morning ;'  and  he  proceeded 
tne-xplain,  that  his  companion,  to  whom 

lie  introduced  me,  was  Lieutenant  , 

the  brnther  of  his  intended  bride  :  that 
he  had  that  morning  arrived  from 
Portsmouth,  had  called  on  the  captain, 
and,  after  drinking  a  glass  or  two  of 
champagne,  and  lorcing  the  captain  to 
join  him,  had  prevailed  on  him  to  ac- 
company hiin  to  dinner  at  his  hotel. 

Lieutenant    overcame    all  his 

scruples — laughed  at  the  idea  of  liis 
'slight  cold,'  and  said  it  would  be  '  un- 
kind to  refuse  tiie  brother  of  Ellen  !'— 
so,  after  dinner  they  adjourned  to  the 
opera.  I  nodded  towards  the  door, 
and  we  both  left  the  box  for  a  moment 
or  two. 

'  Wliy,  Doctor  ,  you  don't  mean 

to  say  that  I'm  running  any  real  risk  ?' 
he  inquired.  '  What  cuuld  I  do,  when 
the  lieutenant  there— only  just  retiini- 
eJ  from  his  cruise — Ellen's  brother, 
you  know'  

'  Excuse  me.  Captain  .    Did  you 

take  the  medicines  I  ordered  up  to  the 
time  ofyonr  going  out?'  I  inquired. 

'  To  be  sure  I  did  ;  punctual  as  clock- 
work ;  and  now,  I  think  of  it,"  he  add- 
ed, '  I  took  a  double  dose  of  the  pow- 
ders, before  leaving  my  loom,  by  way 
K 


of  making  'assurance  doubly  sure,'  you 
know— ha,  ha  I    Right,  eh  !' 

'  Have  you  perspired  during  the  day, 
as  usual?' 

'  Oil,  profusely  1  Egad,  I  must  havo 
sweated  all  the  fever  out  long  ago  !  I 
hadn't  been  in  the  open  air  half  an 
hour,  when  my  skin  was  as  dry  as  ever 
it  was  in  my  life.  Nay,  I  felt  rather 
chilled  than  otherwise.' 

'Allow  me,  captain— did  you  drink 
much  at  dinner?' 

'  Why— I  think  I'd  my  share;  these 
tars— such  cursed  soakers' — 

'  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,'  said  I.  It 
was  full,  beating  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred a  minute.  My  looks  alarmed 
liim  ;  for,  while  I  was  feeling  his  pulse, 
he  grew  pale,  and  leaned  against  the 
box-door,  saying,  'I'm  afraid  I've  done 
wrong  in  coining  out.  Your  looks 
alarm  me.' 

'  You  have  acted  very  imprudently  ; 
but  I  hojie  the  mischief  is  not  irremedi- 
able,' said  I,  for  I  saw  that  he  was 
growing  agitated.  '  At  all  events,  if 
you'll  take  my  advice' — 

'//—there's  no  need  of  taunting 
me' — 

'Well,  you'll  return  home  instantly, 
and  mulTSe  yourself  up  in  your  cloak  as 
closely  as  possible.' 

'  I  will  !  Do  you  remem  her  the  bet  I 
offered  you?'  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head. '  I  fear  you  may  take  it,  andwin! 
Good  God  !  what  evil  star  is  over  me? 

Would  to  Heaven  this  Lieutenant  

had  never  crossed  my  path  !— I'll  return 
home  this  instant,  and  do  all  you  re- 
commend ;  and  call  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, whetlier  I  send  for  you  or  not ! 

By  !  your  looks  have  nearly  given 

me  the  brain  fever  !'  I  took  my  leave, 
promising  to  be  with  him  early  ;  and 
advising  him  to  take  a  warm  bath  the 
moment  it  could  be  procured — to  per- 
severe with  the  powders— and  lie  in  bed 
till  I  called.  But  alas  !  alas  !  the  mis- 
chief liad  been  done  ! 

'Dear  nil,',  what  a  line-looking  man 

that  Captain  C  is,'  said  my  wife,  as 

soon  as  I  had  reseated  myself  beside 
her. 

'  He  is  a  dead  man,  if  you  like  1'  I 
replied.  The  incident  recorded  made 
nie  too  sad  to  sit  out  the  ballet,  so  we 
left  early,  and  I  ilo  not  think  we  inter- 
changed more  tlian  a  word  or  two  in 
going  home;  and  those  were,  'Poor 

Miss"  ?'— '  Poor  Captain  C  !'  I 

do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  rash 
conduct  of  Cajitain  C — ■ — ,  and  its  jiro- 
bable  consequences,  could  warrant  such 
gloomy  fears  ;  but  in  his  case  I  felt  a 
sort  (){  mip'rutitiniiii  appreliensiiui. 
I  found  him,  on  calling  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  exliibiting  symptoms  of  Inflamrna- 
tiuii  of  tlio  lungs.  He  complained  of 
increasing  difllculty  of  breathing— a 
sense  of  painlnl  constriction  all  over 
his  cliest,  and  a  harassing  coii|»h,  at- 
tended with  pain.  His  pulse  tlirilled 
nmlcrthe  finger,  like  a  harpstring  after 
it  has  been  twanged  ;  the  surface  of  his 
body  was  heated  ;  his  face  was  Hushed 
and  full  of  anxiety.  A  man  of  his 
plethoric  habit  was  one  of  the  worst 
subjects  of  infl:unmation  !  I  took  fruni 
the  arm  a  large  quantity  of  blood, 
which  presented  the  usual  appearance 
in  such  cases,  and  prescril}ed  active 
lowering  remedies.  But  neither  these 
measures,  nor  the  application  of  a  blis- 
ter in  the  evening,  seemed  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  complaint,  so  I  or- 
dered him  to  be  bled  again.  Poor  Cap- 
tain C  I     From  that  morning  he 

prepared  himself  for  a  fatal  termination 
of  his  illness,  and  lamented  that  he  had 
not  acted  up  to  my  advice  in  time  ! 

On  returning  home  from  my  evening 
visit,  I  found  an  express,  requiring  ray 
attendance  on  a  lady  of  distinction,  an 
old  patient  of  mine  ;  and  was  obliged 
to  hurry  off,  without  having  time  to  do 
more  than  commit  the  care  of  Captain 

C  ,  and  another  urgent  case,  to  Dr. 

D  ,  a  friend  close  by,  imi)loringliim 

to  keep  up  the  most  active  treatment 
with  tlie  captain,  and  promising  liim  I 
should  return  during  the  next  day.  I 
was  detained  in  the  country  for  two 
days,  <luring  which  I  scarcely  left  Lady 

 's  bedroom  ;  and  before  I  left  for 

town,  she  expired  under  heartrending 
circumstances.  On  returning  to  town, 
I  found  several  cases  requiring  my  at- 
tention :  and  first,  tliat  of  Cajitain 
C  .  Dr.  D  was  out,  so  I  hur- 
ried to  my  patient's  bedside.  It  can- 
not injure  any  one  to  state  that  the 
poor  cai)tain's  case  had  been  deplorably 
mismanaged  during  my  absence.  It 
■was  owing  to  no  fault  of  Dr.  D— — , 
who  had  done  his  utmost,  and  had  his 
own  practice  to  attend  to.  He  was 
under  the  necessity  of  committing  the 
case  to  the  more  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  an  inexperienced  member 
of  the  profession,  who,  in  his  ignorance 
and  timidity,  threw  aside  the  only 
chances  for  Captain  C — — 's  life— re- 
peated blood-letting.     Only  once  did 

Mr  •  bleed  him,  and  then  took  away 

four  ounces  1  Under  the  management 
of  Dr.  D  ,  the  inroads  of  the  in- 
flammation had  been  cliecked  ;  but  it 
rallied  again,  and  made  head  against 
the  resistance  continued  by  the  ycung 
apothecary  ;  so  that  I  arrived  but  in 
time  to  witness  the  closing  scene. 

He  was  withering  under  tlie  fever: 
the  difficulty  with  which  he  drew  his 


breath  amounted  alnjost  to  suffocatir  n 
He  had  a  hacking  cough— the  oppres- 
sion of  his  chest  was  greater  than  ever  • 
and  whathe  expectorateii  was  of  a  black 
colour  !  He  was  dcdirions,  and  did  not 
know  me.  He  fancied  hiinself  an  the 
river  rowing— tlien  endeavouring  to 

protect  Miss  from  tlje  inclenjency 

of  the  weatlier  ;  and  tlie  expressions  of 
tenderness  which  he  c<iiipled  with  her 
name  were  lieait-bieaking.  Then  he 
thought  himself  in  sliire,  superin- 
tending the  alterations  of  his  house, 
wliich  was  getting  ready  for  their  re- 
ception on  their  marriage.  He  men- 
tioned my  name,  and  said,  '  What  a 

gloomy  man  that  Dr.  ■  is,  Ellen  !- 

he  keeps  one  stewing  in  bed  for  a  week, 
if  one  has  but  a  common  cold  !' 

Letters  weredesiiatched  into  shire 

to  acquaint  liis  family,  and  that  of  Miss 

 ,  with  the  tidings  of  his  illness. 

Several  of  his  relations  soon  made  their 

appeaiauce  ;  but  as  Miss  's  party 

did  not  go  direct  home,  but  stayed  a 
day  or  two  on  the  way,  the  letters 

reached  House  long  before  their 

arrival,  and  were  not  seen  by  the  family 
before  Captain  C  had  expired. 

I  called  again  on  him  in  the  evening. 
The  first  glance  at  his  countenance  .suf- 
ficed to  sliow  me  tliat  he  could  not  sur- 
vive the  night.  I  found  that  the  cough 
and  spitting  had  ceased ;  he  felt  no 
pain:  his  varying  pulse  indicated  that 
tlie  powers  of  nature  were  sinking.  His 
lips  had  assumed  a  livid  hue,  and  were 
retracted  so  as  to  show  all  his  teeth  : 
and  his  countenance  was  fallen.  He 
was  sensible,  and  aware  that  he  was 
dying.  He  bore  the  intelligence  with 
fortitude,  saying  it  was  but  the  fruit  of 
his  own  imprudence.  He  several  times 
ejaculated,  '  Oh  Ellen— Ellen— Ellen  !' 
and  shook  his  head,  with  a  despairing 
look  upwards,  but  without  shedding  a 
tear.  He  was  past  all  display  of  emo- 
tion I 

'  Shouldn't  you  call  me  a  suicide,  Dr. 
 ?'  said  he,  mournfully. 

'  Oh,  assuredly  not !  Dismiss  such 
thoughts,  I  beg  !  We  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty,  captain.  It  is 
He  who  orders  our  ends,'  said  I.  '  Well, 
I  suppose  it  is  so.  His  will  be  done  1' 
lie  exclaimed,  closing  his  eyes.  I  walk- 
ed to  the  table,  on  wliich  stood  his  me- 
dicine, to  see  how  much  of  it  he  liad 
taken.    There  lay  an  unopened  letter 

from  Miss  !    It  had  arrived  by 

that  morning's  post,  and  bore  the  post- 
mark of  the  town  at  which  they  were 
making  their  halt  by  the  way.  Captain 

 's  friends  considered  it  better  not 

to  agitate  him  by  informing  him  of  its 

arrival  :  for  as  Miss  could  not  be 

apprised  of  his  illuess,  it  might  agitata 
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Rtid  tantalize  him.  My  heart  ached  to 
see  it.  I  returned  to  my  seat  beside 
him. 

'  Doctor,"  he  whispered,  '  will  you 
look  furniy  white  waistcoat — it  is  hang- 
ing; in  the  (tressing-rooiii,  and  feel  in 
the  pocket  for  a  paper  parcel  ?'  I  did 
as  he  directed,  and  brought  him  what 
he  .isked  for. 

'  Open  it,  and  you'll  see  poor  Ellen's 
wedding-ring  and  guard,  which  I  pur- 
chased a  day  or  two  ago.  I  wish  to  see 
them,'  said  he.  I  removed  the  wool, 
and  gazed  at  the  trinkets  in  silence,  as 
did  Captain  C  . 

'  They  will  do  to  wed  me  to  the 
worm."  said  he,  extending  towards  me 
the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand.  I  did 
as  he  wished,  but  could  not  get  tliem 
past  the  first  joint. 

'Ah,  Ellen  lias  a  small  finger  1'  said 
he.  A  tear  fell  from  my  eye  on  his 
hand.  He  looked  at  me  with  surprise. 
'  Never  mind,  doctor — I  see  they  won't 
go  further.  Now,  let  me  die  with  tliem 
on  ;  and,  when  I  am  no  more,  let  them 
be  given  to  Ellen.  I  have  wedded  her 
in  my  heart— she  is  my  wife  I'  He  con- 
tinued gazing  at  the  finger  on  which 
the  rings  were. 

'Of  course,  she  cannot  know  of  my 
illness?'  he  inquired,  faintly.  I  shook 
my  head. 

'  Good.  'Twill  break  her  heart,  I'm 
afraid  !'  Those  were  the  last  words  I 
ever  heard  him  ntter  ;  for,  finding  that 
my  feelings  were  growing  too  excited, 
and  that  the  captain  seemed  disposed 
to  sleep,  I  left  the  room,  followed  by 

Lieutenant  ,  who  had  been  sitting 

at  his  friend's  bedside  all  day  long,  and 
looked  pale  and  exhausted.  '  Doctor,' 
said  he,  as  we  stood  in  the  hall,  '  I  have 
murdered  my  friend,  and  he  thinks  I 
have.  He  won't  speak  to  me,  nor  look 
at  me  !  He  hasn't  opened  his  lips  to 
me  once,  thongli  I've  l^een  at  his  bed- 
side night  and  day.  Yes,' he  continued, 
'I've  murdered  liim;  and  what  is  to 
become  of  my  sinter  t'  I  made  him  no 
reply,  for  my  heart  «as  full.    In  the 

morning  I  found  Captain  C   laid 

out:  for  he  had  died  aljout  midnight. 

Few  scenes  are  fraught  with  more 
awe,  none  more  chilling  to  the  heart, 
tlian  the  chamber  of  the  recent  dead. 
The  sepulchral  silence,  the  fearful  or- 
der and  repose  of  all  around— a  sick- 
room, as  it  were,  changed  intoacliar- 
nel-hoiise— the  central  object  in  tlie 
gloomy  picture,  the  bed— the  yellow 
effigy  of  him  thut  was  looking  coldly 
oat  from  the  unruffled  sheets— the  lips 
that  must  speak  no  more— the  eyes 
that  are  shut  for  ever  ! 

The  features  of  Captain  C  were 

comjiosed  ;  but  was  it  not  woeful  to  I 


see  that  fine  countenance  surrounded 
with  the  crimped  cap,  injuring  its  out- 
line and  proportions  I— Here,  reader, 
lay  tlie  victim  of  a  slight  cold. 

CHAP.  XXI.— ^ieh  and  Poor. 
A  REMAUiCABLE  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  poles  of  human  condition- afflu- 
ence and  poverty— rank  and  degrada- 
tion—came nnder  ray  notice  during  tho 
early  part  of  ISl — .  The  dispensations 
of  Providence  are  fearful  levellers  of 
the  distinctions  among  men  1  Little 
boots  it  to  our  common  foe,  whether 
he  pluck  his  prey  from  the  satin-cur- 
tained couch,  or  the  wretched  pallet  of 
a  workhouse  1  The  oppressive  splen- 
dour of  rank  and  riches  !  what  has  it 
of  solace  to  him  bidden  'to  turn  his 
face  to  the  wall'— to  look  his  last  on 
life,  its  toys  and  tinselries? 

The  Earl  of  's  old  tormentor,  the 

gout,  had  laid  siege  to  liira  during  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  of  ISl — ,  and 
inflicted  on  him  agonies  of  unusual  in- 
tensity. It  left  him  in  a  low  and  poor 
state  of  health — his  spirits  broken — 
and  his  temper  irritable,  to  an  extent 
that  was  intolerable  to  those  around 
him.  The  discussion  of  a  political 
question,  in  the  issue  of  which  his  in- 
terests were  involved,  seduced  him  into 
an  attendance  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
long  before  he  was  in  a  fit  state  for  re- 
moval from  his  bedchamber;  and  the 
consequences  of  such  a  shattered  inva- 
lid's exposure  to  a  winter's  wind  may 
be  easily  anticipated.  He  was  laid 
again  on  a  bed  of  sufTering  ;  and  having 
dismissed  his  old  family  physician,  his 
lordship  was  pleased  to  summon  me  to 
supply  his  place. 

The  Earl  of          was  celebrated  for 

his  enormous  riches,  and  the  Oriental 
scale  of  magnificence  on  which  his  es- 
tablisliment  was  conducted.  The  world 
gave  him  credit  for  a  disposition  of  ex- 
quisite selfishness,  wliicli,  added  to  his 
choleric  humour,  made  him  an  unenvi- 
able companion.  Wliat  must  sucli  a 
man  be  in  sickness?  It  was  a  bitter 
December  evening  on  which  I  paid  him 
my  first  visit.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
gloomy  street  in  which  Ids  mansion  was 
situated  was  covered  with  straw  ;  and 
men  were  stationed  about  it  to  prevent 
noise.  Tlie  knocker  was  muffled  and 
the  bell  unhung,  lest  the  noise  of  either 
should  startle  the  aristocratical  inva- 
lid. The  instant  my  carriage  drew  up, 
the  hall-door  sprang  ojien,  for  the 
watchful  ]iorter  had  orders  to  antici- 
)iate  all  comers,  on  pain  of  dismissal. 
Thick  matting  was  laid  over  the  hall 
fioor— carpeting  covered  the  staircases 
and  landings,  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  house.  How  conld  sickness  or  death 
enter  in  spite  of  such  precautions  t 
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A  servant  asked  me  iny  name  ;  and, 
on  learning  it,  said  the  countess  wish- 
ed to  have  a  few  moments'  interview 
with  me,  before  I  was  sliown  up  to  liis 
lordship.  I  was  led  into  a  inagniMcent 
apartment,  where  her  ladyship,  with 
two  grown-up  daughters,  and  a  young 
man  in  the  Guards'  uniform,  sat  sip- 
ping collee — for  they  had  but  just  left 
tlje  dining-room.    Tlie  countess  lool;ed 

dispirited.     'Doctor  ,'  said  slie, 

'  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  a  trying  task  to 
nianaye  liis  lordsliip.  We  are  all  worn 
out  with  attending  him,  and  yet  he 
says  we  neglect  him  I  Nothing  can 
satisfy  him  !  What  do  you  imagine 
was  the  reason  of  his  disuiissing  Dr. 
— —  ?  Because  be  persisted  in  sittri- 
buting  the  seizure  to  his  lordship's  vi- 
sit to  tlie  House!' 

'  Well,  your  ladyship  knows  I  can 
but  attempt  to  do  my  duty,'  I  was  an- 
swering, when  tlie  door  was  opened, 
and  a  servant  informed  the  countess 
that  his  lordship  had  been  inquiring 
for  me.  'Oh,  for  God's  sake,  go  imme- 
diately,' said  her  ladyship,  'or  we  shall 
have  no  jieace  for  a  week  to  come  1— I 
shall  follow  yon  in  a  few  minutes  !  But 

mind,  not  a  breatli  about  Dr.  's 

leaving!'  I  left  the  room.  I  followed 
the  servant  njithe  staircase— vases  and 
statues,  with  lamps,  at  every  landing — 
and  was  usiiered  into  tlie  '  Blneln^ard' 
chamber.  Oh,  the  sjilcndid  air  of 
everything  witliin  it'  Flowered,  fes- 
tooned satin  window-dra|ieries  — flow- 
ered satin  bed  curt;iins,  L':itlieiei|  at  the 
top  by  a  golden  eagle— flowered  satin 
counterpane  !  Beautiful  BrussLds  muf- 
fled the  tri'ad  of  your  feet,  and  carved 
chairs  and  couches  solicited  to  repose  1 
Grandeur  and  elegance  seemed  to  out- 
vie one  another  in  the  materials  and 
disposition  of  everything  around  me. 
I  never  sat  in  sucli  a  luxurious  chair  as 
the  one  I  was  beckoned  to,  beside  the 
Earl.  There  was  everything  calculated 
to  cheat  a  iiiiin  into  a  liclief  that  lie  be- 
longed to  a  '  higher  order'  tlian  that  of 
'  poor  humanity.' 

But  for  the  owner  of  all  this— my  pa- 
tient. Ay,  there  he  lay,  imbedded  in 
down,  amid  snowy  linen  ami  figured 
.satin — all  that  was  visible  of  him  being 
his  sallow,  wrinkled  visage,  worn  with 
illness,  age,  and  fretfuliiess,  peering  at 
me  (mm  his  pillow — and  his  left  hand, 
lying  outside  the  lied-clothes,  holding 
a  wliite  li.'iiidkeicliief,  with  which  lie 
wiped  his  clammy  features. 

'  U— u— gli  !  U— u— gh  !'  he  groaned, 
as  a  twinge  of  pain  corrugated  his  fea- 
tun^s  almost  out  of  all  re.semblance  lo 
humanity.  The  jiaroxysin  abated. 
'You've  been— down  stairs— more  than  j 
—five  minutes— I  believe— Dr.  ?'  | 


ho  commenced,  in  a  petulant  tone, 
pausing  for  breath  between  every  two 
words— his  features  not  yet  recovered 
from  their  contortions.    I  bowed. 

'  I  flatter  myself— it  was  /—who  sent 

—for  you— Dr.  ,    and— not  her 

ladyship,'  he  continued.  I  bowed 
again,  and  was  going  to  explain,  when 
he  resumed. 

'Ah  I    I  see  1    Heard— the  story  of 

Dr.   's  dismissal— ugh— eh  !— May 

I— beg  the  favour — of  hearing  her  lady- 
Hhip's  version— of  the  alfair?' 

'My  lord,  I  heard  nothing  but  the 
fact  of  Dr.  's  having  ceased  to  at- 
tend your  lordship—' 

'  Ah  \~ceased  to  attend,  I  Good  !'  he 
repeated. 

'Will  your  lordship  permit  me  to 
ask  you  if  you  have  much  pain  T  I  in- 
quired. I  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
in  peril  ;  for  there  was  every  symptom 
of  the  gout's  having  been  driven  from 
the  extremities  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  One  of  the  most  startling 
symptoms  was  the  sensation  he  de- 
scribed as  resemliling  that  of  a  platter 
of  ice  laiil  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach  ; 
and  he  coinjilained  of  increasing  nau- 
sea. Though  not  choosing  to  ajiprise 
him  of  the  extent  of  his  danger,  Istrove 
so  to  shape  my  questions  and  com- 
ments that  he  might  infer  his  being  in 
dangerous  circumstances.  He  either 
did  not,  or  would  not,  comprehend  me. 
I  told  him  that  the  remedies  I  should 
recommend  — 

'  All,  by  the  way,'  said  he,  turning 
towaiils  me,  '  it  mustn't  be  the  execra- 
ble stuff  that  Dr.           half  poisoned 

me  witli  !  'Gad,  sir,  it  had  a  diaboli- 
cal stench— garlic  was  a  pino-ajiple  to 
it ;  and  here  was  1  obliged  to  lie  soak- 
ed in  eau  de  Cologne,  and  half-stifled 
with  musk.  He  did  it  on  purpose — he 
had  a  spite  against  ine.'  I  begged  to 
be  showji  tlie  medicines  he  comiilain- 
ed  oL  and  his  valet  brought  me  the 
lialf-eniptied  vial.  I  found  my  prede- 
cessor had  been  exhibiting  assaloelida 
and  musk  ;  and  could  no  longer  doubt 
tlie  coincidence  of  his  view  of  the  case 
anil  mine. 

'  I'm  afraid,  my  lord,'  said  I,  'that 
I  shall  lind  myself  compelled  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  the  medicines  which 
Dr.  -  —  prescribed.' 

'  I'll  be  if  you  do,  though,  that's 

all,'  re]died  the  Earl,  continuing  to 
mutter  some  insulting  words  about  my 
'  small  acquaintance  with  the  plianna- 
copoeia.'    I  took  no  notice  of  it. 

'  Would  your  lordship,'  .said  I,  '  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  camphor  or  am- 
monia ?' 

'  I  object  to  the  use  of  every  medi- 
cine but  one,  and  that  is  a  taste  of 
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some  potted  boar's  flesh,  which  tny 
iiepliew  has  this  moruiiig  sent  from 
abroad.' 

'My  lord,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
Your  loi-dship,  it  is  n\y  liuty  to  infona 
you,  is  in  dangerous  circiini.stances'— 

'  The  devil  I  am  !'  he  exclaimed. 
'  Poll,  l>oh  !  So  Ur.  .said.  Ac- 
cording to  hiui,  I  ought  to  liave  ye- 
signed'a.huwt  a  week  ago  !  E^iad— but 
—what  syni)itom  of  danger  is  there 
now?'  he  inquired. 

'  Wliy,  wif— iu  fact,  the  worst  is— 
the  sensation  of  numbness  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomacli,  which  your  lordship 
mentioned  just  now.' 

'  Poh  !— gone— g(me  !  A  mere  ner- 
vous sensation,  I  apprehend.  I  am 
freer  from  pain  just  now  tlian  I  liave 
been  all  alung.  Doctor— ratlier  faint 
with  talking— can  I  have  a  cordial  ? 
Pierre,  get  me  some  brandy  !'  he  ad- 
ded. The  valet  looked  at  me— I  nod- 
ded acquiescence,  and  he  brought  the 
Earl  a  wine-glassful. 

'  Another— another— another,'  gasp- 
ed the  Earl,  his  face  bedewed  witli 
perspiration.  A  strange  exjiressiou 
flitted  over  the  features  ;  liis  eyelids 
drooped  ;  there  was  a  twitching  about 
the  mouth  

'  Pierre  !  Pierre  !  call  the  coun- 
tess !'  said  I  hurriedly,  loosening  the 
earl's  shirt-neck,  for  I  saw  lie  was  dy- 
ing. Before  the  valet  returned  wliile 
the  tramp  of  footsteps  was  heard  on 
the  stairs,  approaching  nearer— nearer 
— nearer — it  was  all  over  !  The  haughty 

Earl  of  had  gone  wliere  rank  and 

riclies  availed  liim  notliing— to  be 
a.'o«e  with  God  ! 

•  •  •  « 

On  arriving  home  that  evening,  my 
mind  sadiiened  with  the  scene  1  had 
left,  I  found  my  wife  sitting  by  the 
drawing-room  fiie  in  tears.  On  in- 
quiring the  reason  of  it,  she  told  me 
that  a  charwoman,  who  had  been  that 
day  engaged  at  our  house,  had  been 
telling  Jane,  my  wife's  maid,  who  com- 
municated it  to  her  mistress,  one  of  the 
must  lieart-rending  tales  of  distress 
she  had  ever  listened  to— that  poverty 
and  disease  united  could  inflict  on  hu- 
manity. My  sweet  wife's  voice  did 
not  require  mucli  exertion  to  persuade 
me  to  go  that  evening  to  the  scene  of 
wretchedness  she  ilescribed.  The 
charwoman  had  gone  half  an  hour 
ago,  l)iit  left  the  aildress  of  the  family 
»lie  si>oke  of,  and,  after  learning  it, 
I  set  off.  The  cold  was  so  intense, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  get  a  '  comfort- 
able' for  my  neck  ;  and  Emily  took  the 
opjrf^rtunity  to  empty  all  the  silver  in 
her  purse  int-i  my  hand,  saying,  '  You 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  love  1'  I 


once  more  set  out  on  my  errand  of 
mercy.  I  found  out  the  neighbour- 
hood, threading  my  way  through 
back-streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  till  I 
came  to  '  Peter's  Place,'  wliere  the 
objects  of  my  visit  resided.  1  liegan 
to  be  a]ip?'eliensive  for  the  safety  of 
iny  iicrsun  and  property,  when  I  di.s- 
covered  the  sort  of  neighbourhood  I 
had  got  into. 

'  Do  you  know  where  some  peojde  of 
the  name  ofO'Ilurdle  live?'  1  inquired 
of  the  watchman. 

'  Vis,  1  knows  <i('0  of  that  'ere  name 
hereabouts— which  Hurdle  is  it,  sir?' 
inquired  the  guardian  of  the  night. 

'I  leally  <lon't  exactly  know — the 
people  1  want  are  very,  very  poor.' 

'  Oh  !  oh  !  I'm  thinking  they're  all 
much  of  a  muchness  for  the  matter  of 
that,  about  here,'  he  replied. 

'  But  the  peojile  I  want  are  very  ill 
— I'm  a  doctor.' 

'  Oh,  oh  !  you  must  be  meaning  'em 
'oose  son  was  transported  yesterday  1 
His  name  was  Tim  O'Hnnlle,  sir — 
though  some  called  liiin  Jimmy— and 
I  was  the  man  that  catch'd  him,  sir — 
I  did  1  It  was  for  a  robbery  in  this 
here'  

'  Ay,  I  dare  say  they  are  the  people 
I  want.  Where  is  their  house  ?'  1  in- 
quired. 

'  I'll  sliow'ee  the  way,  sir,'  said  the 
watchman,  walking  before  me.  He  led 
me  to  the  last  house  of  the  place,  and 
through  a  ililapiilated  doorway  ;  then 
up  two  pair  of  dirty,  broken  stairs,  till 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  t<jp  of  the 
house.  He  knocked  at  the  door  with 
his  stick,  antl  called  out,  '  Holloa, 
missus  !  Hey  !  Within  there  !  You're 
wanted  here  !'  adding  in  a  lower  tone, 
'  It's  a  bitter  night,  sir— a  triHe,  sir, 
to  keep  one's  self  warm— drink  your 
health,  sir.'  I  gave  him  a  tritie,  mo- 
tioned him  away,  and  took  his  place  at 
■  tlie  door. 

'  Thank  your  honour  !— mind  your 
watch  and  pockets,  sir,  that's  all,'  he 
muttered,  and  left  me. 

'Who's  there?'  inquired  a  female 
voice  through  the  door. 

'  It's  I— a  doctor.  Is  your  name 
O'Hurdle  ?  Is  any  one  ill  here  ?  I'm 
come  to  see  you.  Betsy  Jones,  a  char- 
woman, tohl  me  of  you.' 

'  You're  right,  sir,'  reiilied  the  same 
voice.  '  Walk  in,  sir;'  and  the  door  was 
opened  enough  for  me  to  enter. 

Now,  reailer,  bclie\  e  nie  when  I  tell 
yon,  that  the  scene  I  shall  attempt  to 
set  In-fore  you,  as  I  encountered  it,  I 
feel  to  beggar  all  my  jiowers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  and  that  what  you  may  concei\e 
to  be  exaggerations,  are  short  of  the 
friglitful  realities  of  that  evening.  Hud 
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I  not  known  for  myself.I  sliould  scarce- 
ly have  believed  that  such  misery  ex- 
isted. 

'  Wait  a  moment,  sir,  an'  I'll  fetch 
you  a  light,'  said  tlie  woman,  in  an 
Irish  accent  ;  and  I  stood  still  outside 
the  door  till  she  returned  with  a  rush- 
light, stuclc  in  a  bottle.  I  liad  time 
for  no  more  than  one  glimpse  at  the 
liaggard  features  and  ragged  appiar- 
ance  of  the  bearer,  with  an  infant  at 
the  breast,  before  a  gust  of  wind, 
blowing  through  a  broken  pane  in  the 
window,  extinguished  the  candle,  and 
we  were  left  in  darkness,  the  only  ob- 
ject I  could  see  being  the  glow  of  ex- 
piring embers.  '  Would  your  honour 
be  afterstanding  still  a  while,  or  you'll 
be  thredding  on  the  chilther?'  said  the 
woman  ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  re- 
light the  candle  by  the  embers.  Tlie 
poor  creature  tried  in  vain,  for  it  seem- 
ed there  was  but  an  inch  or  two  of  can- 
dle left,  and  the  heat  of  the  embers 
melted  it  away,  and  the  wick  fell  out. 

'  Oh,  murtlier  !  Wliat  loill  ice  do  ?' 
exclaimed  the  woman  ;  '  that's  the 
la.st  bit  of  candle  we've  in  the  honse, 
an'  it's  not  a  farthing  I  have  to  buy 
another  !' 

'  Come— send  and  buy  another,'  said 
I,  giving  her  a  shilling,  though  I  was 
obliged  to/eel  for  her  hand. 

'  Oh,  thank  your  honour  1'  said  she, 
'  an'  we'll  soon  be  seeing  one  auotlier. 
Here,  Sal !   Sally — Here,  ye  cratur  I' 

'  Well,  and  what  d'ye  want  witli  met' 
a.sked  a  sullen  voice  from  another  part 
of  the  room. 

'  Fait,  and  ye  must  get  up  wid  ye, 
and  go  to  buy  a  candle.  Here's  a  shil- 
ling'  

'  Heigh— and  isn't  it  a  loaf  o'  bread 
ye  should  rather  be  alter  buying  mo- 
ther?' growled  the  same  voice. 

'  Perliajis  the  doctor  won't  mind,' 
stammered  the  inollier  ;  '  he  won't 
mind  our  getting  a  loaf  too.' 

'Oh,  no,  no  !  For  God's  sake  go  and 
get  wliat  you  like  ?'  said  I. 

'  Ho,  Sal  I  Get  up— ye  may  buy  some 
bread  too'  

'  Bread  1  bread  ! — Where's  the  shil- 
ling ?'  said  the  .same  voice,  in  eager 
tones  ;  an<l  the  ember-light  enabled  me 
to  distinguish  tlie  tigure  rising  from  the 
straw  on  which  it  had  been  stretched, 
and  which  nearly  overturned  me  by 
stumbling  against  me,  on  its  way  to 
where  the  niotlier  stood.  It  was  a 
grown-up  girl,  who,  after  receiving  the 
shilling,  promised  to  bring  the  candle 
lighted,  lest  her  tire  should  not  be  suf- 
Hcient,  and  witlulrew,  slamming  the 
door  after  her,  and  rattling  down  stairs 
with  a  rapidity  which  showed  the  in- 
terest she  felt  in  her  erraud. 


'  I'm  sorry  it's  not  a  seat  we  have 
that's  Ht  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  woman, 
'  iHit  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  take 
your  honour's  hand,  I'll  guide  you  to 
the  only  one  we  have— barring  the  floor 
—a  bo.t  by  the  lire,  and  tliere  ye'Usit 
till  she  comes  witli  the  light.' 

'  Anywhere— niy  good  woman,'  said 
I  ;  '  ljut  I  liope  your  daughter  will  re- 
turn soon,  for  I  have  not  long  to  be 
here,'  and  slie  led  me  to  a  box,  on 
which  I  sat  down,  and  she  on  tlie  floor 
beside  me.  I  was  beginning  to  ask 
her  some  questions,  when  the  moaning 
of  a  child  interrupted  me. 

'  llush  !  ye  little  divel— hush!— ye'U 
be  waking  your  poor  daddy  ! — go  to 
sleep  wid  ye  !'  said  the  woman. 

'Och— mammy  1  —  an'  isn't  it  so 
cowidl—l  can't  sleep,  mammy,'  re- 
plied the  voice  of  a  young  child  :  and, 
directing  my  eyes  to  the  quarter 
from  whicli  the  sound  came,  I  fancied 
I  saw  a  half-naked  creature,  cowering 
under  the  window. 

'Hish— lie  still  wid  ye,  ye  little  di- 
vel-an'  ye'll  get  something  to  eat. 
We  lia'ii't  none  of  us  lasted  a  morsel 
sin' the  morning,  doctcu- !'  The  child 
she  spoke  to  ceased  its  moanings  ;  but 
I  heard  its  teeth  chattering,  and  its 
hands  striking  together.  Well  it  might, 
poor  wretch— for  I  protest  the  room 
was  nearly  as  cold  as  the  open  air— for 
tlie  bleak  wind  blew,  in  chilling  gusts, 
througli  the  window. 

'  Why,  how  many  of  you  are  there  in 
this  place,  my  good  woman  ?'  said  I. 

'Och,  murllier !  and  isn't  there — 
barring  Sal,  that's  gone  for  the  candle, 
and  Bobby,  that's  out  begging,  and 
Tim,  that  the  old  divels  at  Newgate 
have  sent  away  to  Bottomlesx  yester- 
day,' she  continued  ; — '  Och,  an'  won't 
tliat  same  be  the  death  o'  me,  and  the 
poor  father  o'  the  boy— an'  it  wasn't 
sich  a  sentence  he  deserved — but  hush,' 
she  continued,  'an'  it's  waking  the  fa- 
ther o'  him,  I'll  be,  that  doesn't—' 

'  I  understand  your  husband  is  ill,' 
said  I. 

'  Fait,  sir,  as  ill  as  the  smatticks 
(astlunatics)  can  make  him— the  Lord 
pity  hiiu  I  But  he's  had  a  hour's  sleep, 
though  the  brat  he  has  in  his  arms  has 
been  making  a  noise,  a  divel  that  it  is 
—  it's  the  youngest  barring  this  one 
I'm  suckling— an  it's  not  a  fortnight  it 
is  sin' it  first  looked  on  its  mother!' 
slie  continued,  kissing  her  baby's 
hand.  '  Och  1  that  the  cratur  had  never 
been  born  !' 

I  heard  footsteps  approaching  the 
room,  and  presently  a  few  rays  of  light 
flickered  through  the  chinks  of  the 
door,  which  was  pushed  open,  and  Sal 
made  her  appearance,  shading  the  can- 
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die  in  her  hand,  and  holding  a  quar- 
tern loaf  under  her  arm.  Slie  hud 
brought  a  wretched  rushlight,  which 
she  stuck  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  placed  it  on  a  shelf  over  the  lire- 
place  ;  and  what  a  scene  was  visible  ! 

The  room  was  a  garret,  and  the  slop- 
ing ceiling  made  it  next  to  impossible 
to  move  in  an  upright  position.  The 
window  had  not  one  entire  pane  of 
glass  in  it ;  but  some  of  the  holes  were 
stopped  with  straw  and  brown  paper, 
while  one  or  two  were  not  stopped  at 
all  !  There  was  not  an  article  of  furni- 
ture in  the  place — no  bed,  chair,  or  ta- 
ble :  the  last  remains  of  it  had  been 
seized  for  arrears  of  rent— eighteen- 
pence  a-week— by  their  landlady,  who 
lived  on  the  ground-floor !  The  floor 
was  littered  with  dirty  straw,  such  as 
swine  might  scorn — but  which  formed 
the  only  couch  of  this  family  1  The 
rushlight  eclipsed  the  dying  glow  of 
the  few  embers,  so  that  there  was  no 
appeara7ice  of  a  fire !  And  this  in  a 
garret  facing  the  north,  on  one  of  the 
bleakest  nights  I  ever  knew  !  My  heart 
sank  within  me  at  witnessing  such 
frightful  misery  and  destitution. 

The  sum  of  what  the  woman  commu- 
nicated to  me  was,  that  her  husband,  a 
bricklayer,  had  been  long  unable  to 
work  on  account  of  his  asthma;  and 
that  their  only  subsistence  were  a  pit- 
tance from  the  parish,  her  scanty  earn- 
ings as  a  washerwoman,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  her  confinement, 
and  charities  collected  by  Sal  and 
Bobby,  who  was  out  begging.  Their 
oldest  son,  Tim,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  had 
been  transported  for  seven  years,  the 
clay  before,  for  a  robbery,  of  wliicli  his 
mother  declared  him  innocent ;  and 
this  last  circiiMistance  had  brciken  the 
hearts  of  his  father  and  mother,  who 
had  starved  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, to  hoard  up  enougli  to  fi'e  an  Old 
Bailey  counsel  to  plead  for  their  son  ! 
The  husband  had  been  for  some  time 
an  out-patientof  one  of  the  iiiHrmaries  : 
'and  this  poor  dariijif,'  .said  she,  hug- 
ging her  infant  closer  to  liei-,  '  has  got 
the  measles,  I'm  fearin'  ;  and  Bobby  is 
catching  them.  Och,  nuirtlier !  Oh, 
Christ,  pity  us,  poor  sinners  that  we 
are  !  Oh  !  what  will  we  do?'— and  she 
almost  choked  herself  with  her  sobs, 
for  fear  of  waking  her  liushand. 

'And  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
child  that  your  husband  is  holding  in 
his  arms?  I  inquired  as  it  sat  in  its 
father's  arms,  munching  a  crust  of 
bread,  and  patting  its  fatlier's  face,  ex- 
claiming, '  Da-a-a  !— Ab-ljab-ba  !' 

'Och  :  whatailsthe  cratur?  Xothing, 
but  that  it's  half-starved  and  naked — 
an'  Isn't  that  enough  ?— an  isn't  it  hiU 


I  wish  we  all  were— every  mother's  son 
of  us  1'  groaned  the  woman,  sobbing. 
At  that  moment  a  lamentable  noise 
was  heard  on  the  stairs,  as  of  a  lad  cry- 
ing. '  Och  !  murther  1'  exclaimed  the 
woman,  '  What's  ailing  with  Bobby? 
Is  it  crying  he  is?"  and,  starting  to  the 
door,  she  threw  it  open  in  time  enough 
to  admit  a  shivering  urchin,  ten  years 
old,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
having  rags  pinned  about  him,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  hold  up  with  his 
right  hand,  while  the  other  covered  his 
cheek.  The  wretcli,  after  a  moment's 
pause  proceeded  to  put  three  or  four 
coppers  into  his  mother's  lap,  telling 
her  that  a  gentleman,  whojn  he  had 
followed  a  few  steps  in  tlie  street,  turn- 
ed roHud  and  struck  him  a  blow  with  a 
cane,  over  his  face  and  shoulders. 

'  Let  me  look  at  your  face,  my  little 
fellow,'  said  I,  drawing  him  to  nie  ; 
and  I  saw  a  weal  all  down  the  left 
cheek.  I  wish  I  could  forget  tlie  look 
of  tearless  agony  with  which  his  mo- 
ther i)ut  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and, 
exclaimed— '  Bobby  1— my  Bobby  I'  Af- 
ter a  few  moments,  she  released  the 
boy,  pointing  to  the  spot  where  his 
sisters  sat,  still  munching  their  bread. 

The  instant  he  saw  wiiat  they  were 
doing,  he  plucked  a  fragment  from  the 
loaf,  fastening  on  it  like  a  wolf! 

'  'They'll  finish  the  loaf  before  you've 
tasted  it,  my  good  woman,'  said  I. 

'  Och,  the  poor  things  !  -Let  them — 
let  them  1'  she  replied.  '  I  can  do  with- 
out it  longer  than  they — the  craturs  1' 

'Well,  my  poor  woman,"  saiil  I,  'I 
have  not  much  time  to  spare,  as  it  is 
growing  lute.  I  came  here  to  see  what 
I  could  do  for  you  as  a  doctor.  How 
many  of  you  are  ill  ?' 

'  Fait,  an'  isn't  it  ailing  we  all  of  us 
are  !  Ah,  your  honour  !— A  'flrmary, 
without  ))liysic  or  victuals  !' 

'  Well,  we  must  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you.  What  is  the  mutter  with  your 
husband  there  V  said  I.  He  was  asleep, 
in  spite  of  the  stroking  of  his  child's 
hands,  who  was  trying  to  push  the 
corner  of  its  crust  into  its  father's 
mouth,  crowing  the  while. 

'  Och  !  the  villain  !— the  thing  !'  said 
she,  seeing  the  child's  employment; 
'  isn't  it  waking  him  it'll  be ?— st — st  1' 

'Let  me  see  him  nearer,'  .said  I :  'I 
mvst  wake  him,  and  ask  him  a  few 
questions.' 

I  moved  from  my  seat  towards  him. 
His  head  hung  drowsily.  His  wife 
took  the  candle  from  the  shelf,  and 
held  it  above  her  husband's  head,  while 
I  stooped  on  one  knee  to  interrogate 
him. 

'  Phelim  !— love  1— honey  1— darlinti 
—Wake  wid  ye  1  And  isn't  it  the  doc- 
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tor  that  comes  to  see  ye  I'  said  she, 
nurlgint;  liiin.  He  did  not  stir.  The 
child  was  still  playiii"  witli  liis  foatures. 
A  gliinpso  of  the  truth  tlaslied  across 
my  mind. 

'  Let  me  have  the  candle  a  moment, 
my  good  woman,'  said  I,  seriously. 

The  man  was  dead  ! 

He  must  have  expired  an  hour  be- 
fore, for  his  face  and  hands  were  cold  ; 
but  the  position  in  which  he  sat,  with 
the  scantiness  of  the  light,  concealed 
the  event.  It  was  fearful  to  see  the 
pallor  of  the  features,  the  glassy  glare 
downwards,  the  fallen  jaw  ! — Was  it 
not  a  suliject  for  a  painter? — the  living 
child  in  the  anus  of  its  dead  father, 
sjiorting  with  a  corpse  ! 

»        «        V        «  • 

To  attempt  a  description  of  what  en- 
sued, would  be  ridiculous.  It  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  imagine  it !  The  neigh- 
bours who  lived  on  the  floor  below  were 
called  in, and  did  their  best  to  console  the 
widow  and  quiet  the  children.  They 
laid  out  the  corpse  ;  and  I  left  them 
all  the  silver  I  had  about  me,  to  pur- 
chase a  few  of  the  pressing  necessaries. 
I  succeeded  in  gaining  two  of  the  chil- 
dren admittance  into  a  cliarity  school  ; 
and  through  my  wife's  interference, 
the  widow  received  the  assistance  of 
'  The  Siranf/ers'  Friend  Society,'  I 
was  more  tlian  once  present  when 
those  '  true  Samaritans'— the  'Visitors' 
of  the  Society,  were  engaged  on  their 
errand,  and  wished  that  their  numbers 
were  cnuntless,  and  their  means  inex- 
hau.stible  ! 

CHAP.  XXll.—The  ruined  Mer- 
chant. 

Ir  is  a  common  saying,  that  sorrows 
never  come  alone,  and  it  has  ()eeii  vei  i- 
lled  by  experience.  Nowadays,  direct- 
ly an  accumul.'ition  of  ills  ludalls  a 
man,  he  utters  scnue  rash  exchuiKiiicin, 
and  too  often  snlmiits  to  the  inilictioiis 
of  Proviilenee  with  inilitlerence— like  a 
brute  to  a  blow — or  resorts  to  suicide. 
Your  jioor,  stupid,  unobserving  man, 
in  such  a  case,  cannot  conceive  how  it 
comes  to  ]iass  that  all  the  evils  under 
the  sun  are  showered  down  ujion  his 
liead— at  once  !  It  is  true  that  peojde 
are  occasionally  assailed  hy  misfortunes 
so  numerous,  sudden,  and  simullane- 
ous,  as  is  unaccountable.  In  tiie  ma- 
jority of  such  CMses  a  siilution  nniv  be 
found  by  any  one  of  observaticm.  Take 
a  simple  illustration  :— A  passenger 
falls  down  in  a  thoroughfare  ;  and  when 
down,  and  unable  to  rise,  the  one  fol- 
lowing stunililes  over  him— the  next 
over  him — and  so  on— all  unable  to  re- 
sist the  on-pressing  cmwd  behind  ;  and 
so  the  first  fallen  lies  nearly  crushed 


and  smothered.  Now  Is  not  this  fre- 
quently the  case  with  a  man  amid  the 
troubles  of  life?  One  solitary  disaster 
befalls  him  ;  tlie  shock  stuns  him  out 
of  his  s'  If-possession  ;  he  is  cimfound- 
ed,  i)aralyzed— and  down  he  falls,  in 
the  throng  of  all  the  pressing  troubles 
of  life,  one  dragging  after  it  another— 
till  all  is  consternation.  Then  it  is  tliat 
we  hear  cries  of  sorrows  'never coming 
alone'— of  all  this  '  being  against  him  ;' 
and  he  either  lies  still,  till  he  Is  crush- 
ed, or  succeeds  in  scrambling  to  the 
first  resting-place  he  can  espy,  where 
he  resigns  himself  to  inaction,  staring 
at  the  throng  of  mishaps  following  in 
the  wake  of  that  one  which  bore  him 
down.  'Directly  a  man  determines  to 
think,'  says  an  eminent  writer,  '  he  is 
sure  of  bettering  his  condition.' 

It  is  to  the  operation  of  such  causes 
as  these  that  is  to  be  traced  the  neces- 
sity for  medical  interference.  Witliin 
the  sphere  of  my  practice  I  have  wit- 
nessed, in  such  circumstances,  the  dis- 
play of  heroism  ennobling  to  human 
nature  ;  and  I  have  seen  instances  of 
the  most  contemptible  pusil'animity. 
I  have  marked  a  brave  sjiirit  succeed 
in  bufl'eting  its  way  out  of  its  adversi- 
ties ;  and  I  have  seen  as  brave  a  one 
oveicome  by  them,  and  falling  van- 
quished, with  the  sword  of  resolution 
gleaming  in  its  grasj) ;  for  there  are 
combinations  of  evil,  against  which  no 
human  energies  can  make  a  stand.  Of 
this,  the  ensuing  melancholy  narrative 
will  aflbrd  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Dudleigh's  career  afforded  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  splendid  but 
fluctuating  fortunes  of  a  great  English 
merchant— of  the  magnihcent  results 
insured  by  persevering  industry,  pru- 
dence, and  enlerprise.  Early  in  life  he 
was  cast  on  the  world,  to  do  as  he  cou/d 
with  himself ;  for  his  guarilian  robbed 
his  deceased  friend's  child  of  every 
penny  that  was  left  him.  On  hearing 
of  the  disastrous  event,  young  Dud- 
leigh  ran  away  from  school,  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  entered  himself  on 
board  a  vessel  trading  to  the  West  In- 
dies, as  cabin-boy.  As  soim  as  his  re- 
latives heard  of  this  step,  they  told 
him,  after  a  little  expostulation,  that 
as  he  bad  made  his  bed,  so  he  must  lie 
Ujion  it;  and  never  came  near  him 
again  till  he  had  become  ten  times 
riclier  than  ;ill  of  ilu^jn. 

The  tlrst  three  or  four  years  of  Dud- 
leigh's noviciate  at  sen,  were  years  of 
unusual  hardship.  I  have  heard  him 
stale  that  he  was  frequently  flogged  by 
the  captain  and  mate,  till  the  blood  ran 
down  his  back  ;  and  kicked  and  cuffed 
by  the  sailors  with  imi'nnity.  One 
cause  ol  all  this  \v;is  obvious  :  his  supe- 
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riority  over  every  one  on  board  in 
learning  and  acquirements.  To  such 
an  extent  did  liis  tormentors  carry 
their  tyranny,  tliat  Dudleiyh's  life  be- 
came iutiilerable  ;  and  one  evening,  on 
leaving  the  vessel  after  its  arrival  in 
port  from  the  West  Indies,  lie  ran  to  a 
l)ublic-house  in  Wajiping,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  ac- 
quainting hiui  of  the  cruel  usage  he 
had  suffered,  and  imploring  his  inter- 
ference ;  adding  tliat,  if  that  applica- 
tion failed,  he  was  determined  to  drown 
himself  when  they  next  went  to  sea. 
This  letter,  which  was  signed  '  Henry 
Dudleigh,  cabin-boy,'  iuterested  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  :  for 
it  was  accurately  and  elegantly  word- 
ed. Young  Dudleigh  was  sent  for,  and, 
after  an  examination  into  the  nature  of 
his  pretensions,  engaged  as  a  clerk  in 
the  counting-house  of  the  shipowners, 
at  a  small  salary.  He  conducted  him- 
self with  so  much  ability  and  integrity 
that  in  a  few  years'  time  he  was  raised 
to  the  head  of  their  establishment,  and 
received  a  salary  of  £iOO  a-year,  as 
their  senior  and  confldeutial  clerk.  The 
experience  he  gained  in  his  situation 
enabled  him,  on  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
employers,  to  dispose  successfully  of 
the  greater  portion  of  what  he  had 
saved  in  their  service.  He  purchased 
shares  in  two  vessels,  which  made  for- 
tunate voyages ;  and  the  result  deter- 
mined him  to  conduct  business  on  his 
own  account.  In  a  word,  he  went  on 
conducting  his  speculations  with  pru- 
dence, energy,  and  enterprise. 

In  little  more  than  Hve  years'  time 
Mr.  Dudleigh  could  'write  hiniselP 
worth  £20,000.  He  practised  a  parsi- 
mony of  the  most  excruciating  kind. 
Tliough  every  one  on  'Cliange  was  fa- 
miliar with  his  name,  and  cited  him  as 
one  of  the  most  '  rising  young  men 
there,'  he  never  associated  with  any  of 
them  but  on  occasions  of  business.  He 
was  content  with  the  humblest  fare  ; 
and  trudged  to  and  I  mm  tiie  city  to  his 
qnariers  near  Hackney,  as  if  he  had 
l>een  but  a  common  clerk,  luxuriating 
on  an  income  of  £50  per  annum.  Mat- 
ters went  on  prospering  with  him  till 
liis  thirty-second  year,  when  he  mar- 
riecl  the  wealthy  widow  of  a  ship- 
builder. The  iiiflmirice  which  .she  had 
in  his  future  fortunes,  warrants  me  in 
pan.-iiig  to  describe  her.  Slie  was  twen- 
ty-.seven  or  twenty-eight  years  old  ;  of 
J'assable  person  as  far  as  tiguie  went, 
for  her  face  was  bloated  and  vulgar  ;  a 
dowdy  in  dress  ;  vain,  and  fond  of  dis- 
play ;  a  termagant ;  with  little  or  no 
intellect.  She  was  in  disposition  the 
anJ}|x)des  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Dud- 
lei^ii       a  humble,  kind-hearted  man, 


intent  on  business,  beyond  which  he 
did  not  pretend  to  know  or  care  for 
much.  How  could  such  a  man,  it  will 
be  asked,  marry  such  a  woman?— Was 
he  the  first  who  had  been  blinded  by 
the  blaze  of  a  large  fortune?  Besides, 
a  young  widow  is  careful  of  undue  ex- 
posures, which  miglit  fright  away  pro- 
mising suitors.  So  they  made  a  matcli 
of  it;  and  he  resuscitated  the  expiring 
business  of  his  predecessor,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  a  skill  wliich,  in  a  short 
time,  opened  upon  him  the  flood-gates 
of  fortune.  Affluence  poured  in  from 
all  quarters  ;  and  he  was  everywhere 
called,  by  his  panting  but  distanced 
competitors  in  the  city,  the  'fortunate 
Mr.  Dudleigh.' 

One  memorable  day  four  of  his  ves- 
sels, richly  freighted,  came  into  port  ; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  he  made  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  speculations  in  the 
funds  which  had  been  heard  of  for 
years  ;  so  that  lie  was  able  to  say  to  his 
assembled  family,  as  he  drank  their 
healths  after  dinner,  that  he  would  not 
take  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  what  he 
was  worth  !  And  there  he  might  have 
paused,  nay,  made  his  llnal  stand,  as 
the  possessor  of  such  a  princely  for- 
tune, acquireil  with  honour  to  himself, 
and  spent  in  warrantable  splendour 
and  hospitality.  But  no  :  as  is,  and 
ever  will  be  the  case,  the  more  he  had 
the  more  he  would  have.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  baiting  of  his  ambitious  wife, 
the  dazzling  capatiilities  of  indefinite 
increase  to  his  wealth  proved  irresisti- 
ble. The  course  of  his  shipjiing  busi- 
ness brought  him  in  magnilicent  re- 
turns, and  lie  liegan  to  sigh  after  other 
sources  of  nioney-making ;  for  why 
should  nearly  one-half  of  his  means  lie 
unproductive?  He  had  not  long  to 
I  look  about,  after  it  once  became  known 
I  tliat  he  was  ready  to  employ  his  capi- 
tal in  protitable  speculations.  The 
brokers  cameabouthim,  and  heleagued 
I  with  them.  By  and  by,  the  world 
j  heard  of  a  monopoly  of  nutmegs.  There 
I  was  not  a  score  to  be  had  in  London, 
j  but  at  a  most  exorbitant  price— for  Mr. 
I  Dudleigh  had  laid  his  hands  on  them 
I  all,  and,  by  so  doing,  cleared  a  large 
sum.  Presently  he  would  jilay  similar 
pranks  with  otlo  of  roses;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  had  quadrupled  tlie  cost  of  that 
article,  he  would  let  loose  his  stores  on 
the  gaping  market ;  by  which  he  gain- 
ed as  large  a  profit  as  he  had  made  with 
the  nutmegs.  Coinmeicial  peojile  will 
see  how  he  did  this.  The  brokers 
would  apply  to  him  for  the  use  of  his 
capital,  and  give  him  an  ample  indem- 
nity against  whatever  loss  might  be 
the  fate  of  the  speculation  ;  and,  on  its 
proving  successful,  rewarded  hiui  with 
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a  large  proportion  of  the  profits.  Tliis 
is  the  scheme  by  which  many  splendid 
fortunes  have  been  raised  with  a  rapid- 
ity wliicli  has  astonislied  tlieir  gainers. 
Then  he  negotiated  bills  at  tremendous 
discounts;  and  by  these  and  similar 
means,  amassed,  in  a  few  years,  the 
enormous  sum  of  half  a  million  of 
money  ! 

At  tlie  instigation  of  his  wife  he  sup- 
ported two  splendid  establishments — 
the  one  at  the  '  West  End'  of  the  town, 
and  tlie  other  near  Riclimond.  His  wife 
—  for  Mr.  Dudleigli  seemed  more  lilce 
the  hired  stetoard  of  his  fortune  than 
its  possessor — was  soon  surrounded  by 
titled  blood-suckers.  Mrs.  Dudleigh's 
dinners,  suppers,  routs,  soirees,  fetes- 
chavipetres,  flashed  astonishment  on 
the  town,  through  tlie  columns  of  the 
prints.  Miss  Dudligh,  an  elegant  and 
amiable  girl  about  seventeen,  was  be- 
ginning to  get  talked  of  as  a  fasliion- 
able  beauty,  and,  report  said,  had  re- 
fused her  coronets  by  dozens  !— while 
'  young  Harry  Dudleigh'  out-topped 
the  astonished  Oxonians,  by  spending 
half  as  much  again  as  his  allowance. 
Mr.  Dudleigh  looked  on  all  this  witli 
fear  and  astonisliment,  and,  when  in 
the  city,  would  slirug  his  shoulders, 
and  speak  ot  the  '  dreadful  doings  at 
the  West !'  I  say,  when  in  tlie  city — 
for  as  soon  as  he  travelled  westwards, 
wlien  lie  entered  tlie  sphere  of  his 
wife's  influence,  his  energies  were 
paralysed.  He  had  too  long  succumb- 
ed to  her  authority,  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion now,  and  he  submitted  to  the 
splendid  aiipearance  lie  was  compelled 
to  support.  He  ofLen  said  that  '  lie 
could  not  understand  what  Mrs.  Dud- 
leigh was  at ;'  but  beyond  such  a  hint 
he  never  presumed.  He  was  never  to 
be  seen  amid  the  throng  of  company 
that  crowded  liis  house  evening  alter 
evening.  Tlie  first  arrival  of  his  wife's 
guests  was  his  signal  for  dropjiing 
quietly  from  home,  and  betaking  him- 
self to  some  city  friend,  or  to  his  count- 
ing-house, wliere  he  now  took  a  morbid 
pleasure  in  asceitaiiiing  that  liis  gains 
were  safe,  and  ]ilaiiiiiiig  greater,  to 
make  up  he  would  say,  '  for  Mrs.  Dud- 
leigh's extravagance.'  He  did  this  so 
constantly,  tliat  Mrs.  Dudleigh  began 
to  expect  and  calculate  on  his  absence, 
whenever  slie  gave  a  p.irty  ;  and  her 
accommodating  liusliand,  too  easily  ac- 
quiesed,  on  the  ground,  as  his  wife  took 
care  to  give  out,  of  his  licalth's  not 
bearing  late  hours  and  company. 
Tliougli  an  economical  and  parsimoni- 
ous man  in  his  habits,  Mr.  Dudleigh  had 
as  warm  a  heart  as  ever  glowed  in  the 
breast  of  man.  I  have  heard  many  ac- 
counts of  his  benevolence,  wliich  he 


carried  into  effect  at  tlie  periods  of 
temporary  relegation  to  the  city.  Every 
Saturday  evening  he  had  a  levee,  at- 
tended by  merchants'  clerks  and  com- 
mencing tradesmen,  all  of  whom  he 
assisted  liherally  with  both  'cash  and 
counsel,'  as  he  called  it.  Many  a  one 
of  them  owes  his  establishment  in  life 
to  Mr.  Dudleigh,  wlio  never  lost  sight 
of  any  deserving  object  he  liad  once 
serveil. 

A  dilferent  creature  Mrs.  Dudleigh  1 
The  longer  she  lived,  the  more  she  had 
her  way— tlie  more  lieartless  did  she 
become— the  more  despotic  was  the 
sway  she  e.xercised  over  her  husband. 
It  was  past  all  controversy  that  she 
ouglit  to  be  allowed  '  to  have  her  fling, 
now  they  could  so  easily  afford  it !'  Tlie 
sums  she  spent  on  her  own  and  her 
daughter's  dresses  were  incredible,  and 
almost  petrified  her  poor  husband  when 
the  bills  were  brought  to  him.  Both  in 
the  articles  of  dress  and  party-giving, 
Mrs.  Dudleigh  was  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  with  her  competitors  ;  and 
what  she  wanted  in  rehnement,  she 
sought  to  compensate  for  in  extrava- 
gance and  ostentation.  She  had  a  strong 
plea  for  her  enormous  expenditure  in 
the  'bringing  out  of  Miss  Dudleigh,' 
in  the  arrayment  of  whom  milliners 
'toiled  in  vain.'  In  order  to  bring 
aliout  tills  latter  object,  she  induced 
Mr.  Dudleigh  to  give  his  bankers  or- 
ders to  accredit  her  separate  cheques  ; 
and  so  prudently  did  she  avail  herself 
of  this  privilege  that  she  threw  Mr. 
Dudleigh  oil' his  guard,  and  he  allowed 
a  large  balance  to  lie  in  his  bankers* 
hands,  subject  to  the  unrestricted 
drafts  of  his  wife.  Did  the  reader  never 
see  in  society  on  old  dowager,  whose 
niggard  jointure  drives  her  to  cards? 
Evening  alter  evening  did  these  old 
creatures  squat  round  Mrs.  Dudleigh's 
card-table,  and  succeeded  in  inspiring 
her  with  such  a  frenzy  for  '  play,'  as 
the  most  amjile  fortune  must  melt 
away  under.  The  infatuated  woman 
became  notoriously  the  first  to  seek, 
and  last  to  leave,  the  fatal  card-table  ; 
and  the  readiness  witli  which  she  'bled,' 
at  last  brought  her  the  honour  of  an 
old  countess,  who  condescended  to  win 
from  her,  at  two  sittings,  nearly  £5000. 
It  is  not  now  diffleult  to  account  for 
tlie  anxiety  Mrs.  Dudleigh  manifested 
to  lianish  her  husband  from  her  parties. 
She  had  many  ways  of  satisfactorily 
accounting  f(n-  her  drafts  on  his  liank- 
ers.  Miss  Dudleigh  had  made  a  con- 
quest of  a  young  ]>eer,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  had  ascertained  the  reality  of  her 
vast  expectations,  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  her  1  The  young  lady  had  too 
mucli  good  seuse  to  give  him  spontan- 
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eous  credit  for  disinterested  affection, 
but  she  wss  so  dunned  on  ttie  subject 
by  lier  mother— so  flattered  by  the 
noble  but  impoverislied  family  that 
sought  her  connection— and  tlie  young 
nobleman,  a  handsome  man,  so  perse- 
verin;;  in  his  courtship— that  at  last 
her  lieart  yielded,  and  she  passed  in 
society  as  "the  '  envied  object  <if  liis  af- 
fections !'  The  notion  of  intermingling 
their  blood  with  nobility,  so  dazzled 
Mrs.  Dudleiph,  that  it  gave  her  elo- 
quence enough  to  succeed  in  stirring 
the  phlegmatic  tempi-rament  of  her 
husband.  '  Have  a  nobleman  for  MY 
sos-iN-LAW  !'  thought  the  merchant, 
morning,  noon,  and  night  in  town  and 
countrv  !  What  wouhl  the  city  people 
say  to  that?  He  had  a  spice  of  ambi- 
tion in  his  composition,  beyond  what 
could  be  contented  with  the  achieval 
of  mere  city  eminence.  He  was  tiring 
of  it— he  had  long  been  a  king  on 
'Change,  and  carried  the  stocks  in  his 
pockets.  He  had  long  thought  that  it 
was  '  possible  to  choke  a  dog  with 
pndding,'  and  he  was  growing  wearied 
of  the  turtle  and  venison  eastward  of 
Temple  Bar,  which  he  v\'as  compelled 
to  eat  at  the  public  dinners  of  the  com- 
panies, when  his  own  tastes  would 
have  led  him  to  pitch  u)ion  '  port,  beef- 
steaks, and  the  papers,'  as  fare  fit  for 
a  king!  The  dazzling  topic  on  which 
his  wife  held  forth  with  eloquence,  was 
beginning  to  produce  conviction  in  his 
mind  ;  and  though  he  eschewed  his 
wife's  life,  and  refused  to  share  in  it,  he 
did  not  lend  a  very  unwillingear  to  her 
representations  of  the  necessity  for  an 
increased  rate  of  expenditure,  to  enable 
Miss  Dudleigh  to  eclipse  her  gay  com- 
petitors, and  appear  a  worthy  prize  in 
the  eyes  of  her  noble  suitor.  He  could 
not  but  assent  to  Mrs.  Dudleigh's 
opinion,  that  extraordinary  means 
uiQst  be  made  use  of ;  and  was  )ier- 
suaded  into  placing  nearly  £:iO,000  in 
his  banker's  hands,  subject  to  Mrs. 
Dudleigh's  drafts,  which  she  promised 
him  should  be  as  seldom  and  as  moder- 
ate as  she  could  contrive  to  meet  ne- 
cessary expenses  with.  His  many  and 
heavy  expenses  with  the  sacrifice  in 
prospect,  wlien  the  time  of  his  daugh- 
tf:r's  marriage  should  arrive,  supplied 
him  with  new  incentives  to  enter  into 
cunmercial  speculations.  He  tried 
new  schemes,  threw  all  the  cajiital  he 
Could  command  into  new  productive 
quarters,  and  calculated  on  njaking 
va.st  accessions  of  fortune  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

A  fortnight  after  Mr.  Dunleigh  had 
informed  Mrs.  Dndleigh  of  the  new 
lodgment  he  had  made  at  liis  banker's, 
she  gave  a  large  evening  jiarty  at  her 


house  in  —  Square.  She  had  been 
successful  in  her  guests  on  the  occa- 
sion, having  engaged  the  attendance  of 
my  Lords  This,  and  my  Ladies  That, 
innumerable.   Even  the  haughty  Duke 

of  had  deigned  to  look  in  on  his 

way  to  a  party  at  Carlton  House,  for 
the  purpose  of  sneering  at  the  'splen- 
did cit,'  and  extracting  topics  of  laugh- 
ter for  his  royal  host.  The  whole  of 
 Square,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ad- 
joining streets,  were  choked  with  car- 
riages—tlie  carriages  of  her  guests! 
Wlien  you  entered  her  apartments,  and 
had  made  your  way  through  the  soft 
flutter  of  aristocracy,  you  might  see  tlie 
lady  of  the  house  panting  with  excite- 
ment— a  blaze  of  jewellery — flanked  by 

her  kind  friends,  old  Lady  ,  and 

the  well-known  Miss  ,  engaged  at 

loo.  The  good  humour  with  which 
Mrs.  Dudleigh  lost,  was  declared  to  be 
'quite  charming'— ' deserving  of  better 
fortune  ;'  and,  inflamed  by  the  cayen- 
ned  compliments  they  forced  upon  her, 
she  was  uttering  some  sneering  allu- 
sion to  'that  odious  city,'  while  old 

Lady  's  talons  were  extended  to 

clutch  her  winnings,  when  there  was 
perceived  a  stir  about  the  door— then  a 
hush— and,  in  a  moment  or  two,  a  gen- 
tleman, in  disordered  dress,  with  his 
hat  on,  rushed  through  the  crowd,  and 
made  his  way  towards  the  card-table  at 
which  Mrs.  Dunleigh  was  seated,  and 
stood  confionting  her,  extending  to- 
wards her  his  right  hand,  in  which  was 
a  slip  of  paper.  It  was  Mr.  Dudliegli  t 
'  There— madam  !'  he  gasped,  'tiiere, 
woman  ! — what  have  you  done? — Ruin- 
ed me,  madam — yoa've mined  me  !  My 
credit  is  destroyed  for  ever  I— my  name 
is  tainted.  Here's  the  first  dishonour- 
ed bill  tliat  ever  bore  Henry  Dudleigh's 
name  upon  it !— Yes,  madain,  it  is  Yon 
who  have  done  it !'  lie  continued,  with 
vehement  tone,  regardless  of  the  throng 
around  him,  and  continuing  to  extend 
towards  her  the  protested  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

'  My  dear  I— my— my— my  dear  Mr. 
Dudleigh,'  stammered  his  wife,  'what 
is  the  matter,  love?' 

'  Matter,  madam  ? — why,  by   ! — 

that  you've  ruined  me— that's  all! 
Where's  the  £20,000  I  placed  in  Messrs 

 's  hands  a  few  days  ago?  Where 

—WHERE  is  it,  Mrs.  Dudleigh  7'  he  con- 
tinued, almost  shouting,  ami  advancing 
nearer  to  her  with  his  fist  clenched. 

'  Henry  !  —  dear  Henry  !  —  mercy, 
meicy  !'  murmured  his  wife. 

'Henry,  indeed  1  Jllercy  .'—Silence, 
madam !  How  dare  you  swindle  me 
out  of  my  fortune  in  this  way  ?*  he  con- 
tinued, wiping  the  perspiration  from 
hisforehead  :  'Here'siny  bill  for £4000, 
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made  payable  at  Messrs  ,  my  new 

bankers  ;  and  wlien  it  was  presented 

this  moriiiug,  iruulmn,  by  !  the  re- 

Jily  was  '  NO  EFFECTS  !'  and  my  bill  has 
been  disliononred  !  Wretch  !  what  liave 
you  done  with  niy  money?    I'm  the 

town's   talk    about    this  bill  ! 

There'll  be  a  run  upon  me  !— I  know 
there  will— ay— this  is  tlie  way  my 
liard-eanied  wealth  is  squandered,  you 
unprincipled  spendtlirilt  !'  he  continu- 
ed, turning  round  and  pointing  to  the 
guests,  none  of  whom  had  uttered  a 
syllable.  The  music  had  ceased— the 
dancers  left  their  places— the  card- 
tables  were  deserted— all  was  blank 
consternation.  Tlie  fact  was,  that  old 
Lady  ,  who  was  tliat  moment  seat- 
ed, trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  at  Mrs. 
Dudleigh's  side,  had  won  from  her, 
during  the  last  month,  sums  amount- 
ing to  little  short  of  £9000,  which  Mrs. 
Dudleigh  had  paid  the  day  before,  by  a 
cheque  on  her  banker  ;  and,  tliat  morn- 
ing, she  had  drawn  out  £4000  odd,  to 
pay  her  coaclimaker's,  confectioner's, 
and  milliner's  bills,  and  su]iply  herself 
with  cash  for  tlie  evening's  spoliation. 
The  remaining  £7000  had  been  drawn 
out  during  the  preceding  fortnight,  to 
pay  her  clamorous  creditors,  and  keep 
her  in  readiness  for  the  gaming  table. 
Mr.  Dudleigh,  on  hearing  of  the  dis- 
honour of  his  bill,  came  up  to  town, 
paid  the  bill,  and  then  hurried,  half 

i)eside  himself,  to  his  house  in  

Square.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that, 
tliough  Mr.  Dudleigh's  name  was  well 
known  as  an  eminent  mercantile  man, 
Ills  bankers  should  decline  paying  his 
bill,  after  so  large  a  sum  as  £20,000  had 
been  drawn  out  of  their  hands  by  Mrs. 
Dudleigh.  It  looked  suspicious  enough, 
truly  1 

'  Mrs.  Dudleigh !  where  is  my 
£20,000?'  he  shouted;  but  Mrs.  Dud- 
leigli  heard  him  not,  for  she  had  fallen 

fainting  into  the  arms  of  Lady  . 

Numbers  rushed  forward  to  her  assist- 
ance. The  confusion  that  ensued  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe;  and 
in  the  midst  of  it,  Mr.  Dudleigh  strode 
out  of  the  room,  and  left  the  house. 
For  the  next  three  or  four  days  he  be- 
haved like  a  madman.  His  apprehen- 
sions magnilied  the  very  trlHing  injury 
his  creilit  had  sustained,  till  he  fancied 
himself  on  the  eve  of  becoming  bank- 
rupt. And  where  is  the  merchiint  whom 
such  a  circumstance  as  the  dishonour 
of  a  bill  for  £4000  would  not  exasper- 
ate?   For  several  days  Mr.  Dudleigh 

would  not  go  near  Square,  and  did 

not  inquire  pfter  Mrs.  Dudleigli.  Aly 
professional  services  were  put  into  re- 
quisition on  her  behalf.  Rage,  shame, 
and  agony,  at  the  thought  of  the  dis- 


graceful exposure  she  had  met  with,  In 
the  eyes  of  all  her  guests— of  those  re- 
specting whose  opinions  she  was  ex- 
quisitely sensitive— had  nearly  driven 
her  distracted.  She  continued  so  ill 
for  a  week,  and  exhibited  such  glimpses 
of  delirium,  that  I  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  active  treatment  to  avert  a 
brain  fever.  More  than  once,  I  heard 
her  utter  the  words,  or  something  like 
them  — '  be  rfDe/i(/ed  on  him  yet!'  but 
whether  or  not  she  was  sensible  of  the 
import  of  what  she  said,  I  did  not 
know. 

The  incident  above  recorded- which 
I  had  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Dudleigh 
himself,  made  a  deal  of  noise  in  '  the 
fashionable  circles,'  and  was  hinted  at 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers.  I  was 
amused  at  hearing  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  it.  I  recommended  Mrs. 
Dudleigh  to  withdraw  for  a  few  weeks 
to  a  watering  place,  and  she  followed 
my  advice  ;  taking  with  her  Miss  Dud- 
leigh, whose  health  had  suffered 
through  the  event  which  has  been 
mentioned.  Poor  girl !  she  was  of  a 
different  mould  from  her  mother,  and 
suffered  acutely  at  witnessing  the  con- 
tempt in  which  her  mother  was  held  by 
the  people  she  made  such  prodigious 
efforts  to  court  and  conciliate.  Her 
gentle  remonstrances  met  invariably 
with  a  cruel  reception  ;  and  she  was 
compelled  to  hold  her  peace  and  be- 
wail her  mother's  obtuseness. 

They  cuntinued  at   a  month  ; 

and,  on  their  return  to  town,  found 
the  affair  '  blown  over;'  and  soon  after- 
wards the  angry  couple  were  reconciled 
to  each  other.  For  twelve  long  months, 
Mrs.  Dudleigh  led  a  quiet  life,  abstain- 
ing frcpm  comyianyand  cards— from  the 
latter  coinpulsorily  ;  for  no  one  chose 
to  sit  at  play  with  her,  who  had  wit- 
nessed or  heard  of  the  event  which  had 
taken  place  last  season.  Everything 
seemed  going  on  well  with  our  mer- 
chant and  his  family.  It  was  tixcd  that 

his  daughter  was  to  become  Lady  

as  soon  as  young  Lord  shduld  have 

returned  from  the  continent ;  and  a 
dazzling  dowry  was  spoken  of  as  hers  on 
the  day  of  her  marriage.  Pleased  with 
his  wife's  good  behaviour,  Mr.  Dud- 
leigh's contidence  revived,  and  he  held 
the  reins  with  a  slackening  grasp.  In 
proportion  as  he  allowed  her  funds, 
her  scared  '  friends'  Hocked  around 
her ;  and  she  was  seen  flouncing  iu 
fashion  as  heretofore,  with  small  'let 
or  hindrance'  from  her  husbau'l.  The 
world  called  Mr.  Dudleigh  a  happy 
man  ;  and  the  city  swelled  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  and  doings.  The  mer- 
cantile world  laid  its  honours  at  his 
feet.   The  Mayoralty— a  Bank,  an  East 
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Iii'lian  Directorship— a  seat  fur  tliucily 
in  Parliament— all  glitteretl  witliin  his 
grasp— but  he  would  not  stretch  forth 
his  hand.    He  was  c<mteiitto  be  '  plain 
Henry  Dudleigh,  whose  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond'— a  leading  man  on 
'Change— and  '  who  couUl  look  every 
one  full  in  the  face  with  whom  he  had 
ever  had  to  do.'  He  was  a  worthy  msn 
— a  true  Englisli  merchant.  Tlie  proud- 
est moments  of  his  life  were  those, 
when  a  friend  could  estimate  his  con- 
sequence, by  witnessing  tlie  mandarin 
movements  that  everywhere  met  him— 
the  obeisances  of  his  closest  rivals— 
as   he  hurried  about  'Cliiinge,  liis 
hands  stuck  into  the  pockets  of  his 
plain  coat.     The  merest  glance  at  Mr. 
Dudleigh— the  keen,  cautious  expres- 
sion of  his  grey  eyes— his  mouth,  screw- 
ed up  like  a  sliut  purse— all  told  of  the 
'man  of  a  million.'  There  was  a  '  plum' 
in  every  tread  of  his  foot,  in  every 
twinkle  of  his  eye. 

Once  every  year  he  gave  a  capital 
dinner  to  all  his  agents,  clerks,  and 
people  connected  with  him  in  business  ; 
and  none  but  himself  knew  the  ecstasy 
with  wliich  he  took  his  seat  at  the  head 
of  them  all,  joined  in  their  jokes,  echo- 
ed their  laughter,  made  speeches,  and 
was  be-speechifled  in  turn  I  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  his  health  had  been 
proposed  by  his  head-clerk,  in  a  most 
appropriate  speech,  and  drunk  with 
enthusiasm  ;  Mr.  Dudleigh  was  on  his 
legs,  making  his  annual  avowal,  that 
'that  was  the  proudest  moment  of  his 
life,'  when  one  of  the  waiters  interrupt- 
ed him,  by  saying  that  a  gentleman  was 
without,  waiting  to  speak  to  him  on 
important  business.  Mr.  Dudleigh 
whispered  that  he  would  attend  to  the 
stranger  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
waiter  withdrew  ;  but  returned  in  a 
second  or  two,  and  put  a  card  into  his 
hand.  Mr.  Dudleigh  was  electrilied  at 
the  name  it  bore— that  of  the  loau-cnn- 
tractor- thecity  Crcesus,  whose  wealth 
was  reported  to  be  incalculable  !  He 
called  on  some  one  to  r.upply  his  place  ; 
and  had  hardly  passed  the  door  before 

he  was  shaken  by  the  hands  by  , 

who  told  him  that  he  had  called  to 
propose  to  Mr.  Dudleigh  to  take  part 
with  him  in  negotiating  a  large  loan  nn 

account  of  the  Government !  Mr. 

Dudleigh  assented.  In  a  day  or  two, 
the  transaction  was  blazoned  in  the 
leading  papers  of  the  day  ;  and  every 
onesjiokeof  him  a.s  one  likely  to  double, 
or  treble,  his  ample  fortune.  Again  he 
wa.s  praised — again  censured — .Tgain 
envied  !  It  was  considered  advisable 
that  he  should  rejiair  to  the  Continent, 
during  t!ie  negotiation,  that  he  might 
saperinteod  some  collateral  transoc-  i 


tions  :  and  when  there,  he  was  detain- 
ed nearly  two  months.  Alas  !  that  he 
ever  left  Kngland  !  During  his  absence, 
his  wife  betook  herself  to  her  former 
ruinous  extravagance  and  dissipation, 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  Her  house  was 
more  like  an  hotel  than  a  private  dwell- 
ing ;  and  blazed  away  with  light  and 
comjiany,  till  the  neighbourhood  com- 
plained of  the  uiM-oar  occasional  by  the 
arrival  and  de|iavture  of  her  guests. 
To  her  other  besetnients,  Mrs.  Dud- 
leigh now  added  the  vulgar  vice  of— 
intoxication  !  She  required  excrtement, 
she  said,  to  sustain  her  mind  imder  the 
run  of  ill  luck  she  had  at  cards!  It  was 
in  vain  tliat  her  daughter  remonstrated, 
and  cried  on  seeing  her  mother  return 
home,  in  the  stupor  of  intoxication  ! 
'  Mother,  my  heart  is  breaking  I'  said 
she,  one  evening. 

'So— so  is  mine,'  hiccupped  her  pa- 
rent, 'so,  get  me  the  decanter  !' 

Harry  Dudleigh  trode  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  mother  ;  and  ran  riot  to 
an  extent  that  was  unknown  to  Ox- 
ford !  Tlie  sons  of  few  of  the  higliest 
nobility  had  handsomer  allowances 
than  he  ;  yet  was  he  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt.  He  was  a  backer  of  the 
ring  ruffians  ;  a  great  man  at  cock  and 
dog  fights  ;  a  racer  ;  a  blackguard  of 
the  first  water.  During  the  recess,  he 
had  come  to  town  and  taken  up  his 
quarters  at  one  of  the  hotels,  where  he 
might  pursue  his  profligate  courses 
without  interruption.  He  had  bullied 
his  mother  out  of  large  sums  of  money 
to  supply  his  extravagances  ;  and, 
became  so  exorbitant  in  his  demands, 
that  they  quarrelled.  One  evening 
about  nine  o'clock  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dud- 
leigh happened  to  be  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  latter  was  pale 
with  the  agitation  consequent  on  some 
quarrel  with  her  mother  ;  for  the  girl 
had  been  reproaching  her  mother  for 
her  increasing  attachment  to  liquor, 
under  the  influence  of  which  she  was 
at  that  moment.  A  voice  was  heard  in 
the  hall,  and  on  the  stairs  singing 
snatches  of  some  comic  song  ;  her 
drawing-room  door  was  pushed  open 
and  young  Dudleigh,  more  than  half 
intoxicatfd,  made  his  appearance  in  a 
slovenly  dress. 

■  Madame  ma  m^re  I'  said  he,  stag- 
gering towards  the  sofa,  where  his  mo- 
ther and  sister  were  sitting — '  I — I 
mnst  be  supplied— I  must,  mother  I'  he 
hiccuiiped. 

'  Poh— nonsense  !— off  to  bed,  young 
scapegrace  I'  replied  his  mother. 

'  'Tis  useless,  ma<lam- I  assure  yon! 
Money  — nujuey  I  must  and  will  have,' 
said  the  son. 

'  Why,  Harry,  dear  1— Where's  tl)o 
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fifty  pounds  I  gave  you  a  cheque  for 
only  a  day  or  two  ago  V 

'  Gone  the  way  of  all  money,  madam 
— as  yon  know  pretty  well  1  I — I  must 
have  £300  l)y  to-morrtiw'  

'  Three  hundred  ponndu,  Henry  1' 
exclaimed  his  mother,  aiigi  ily. 

'  Yes,  ma'am  I  Sir  Cliarles  won't  he 
put  off  any  longer.  Has  my— my — 
word — '  good  as  my  bond'— as  the  old 
governor  says  !  Mother,'  he  continued 
in  a  louder  tone,  '  I  must  and  will 
have  money  1' 

'  Henry,  it's  infamous— most  infa- 
mous !'  exclaimed  Miss  Diidleigh, 
raising  lier  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
she  walked  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room,  and  sat  down  in  tears.  The 
young  man  took  the  place  she  had  oc- 
cupied l>y  her  mother's  side,  and  in  a 
coaxing  way,  threw  his  arm  around 
Mrs.  Dudleigh,  liiccuping,  '  Mother, 
give  me  a  clieque  !— do,  please  ! — 'tis 
the  last  time  I'll  ask  you,  for  a  twelve- 
month to  come  !— and  I  owe  £500  that 
must  be  paid  in  a  day  or  two  !' 

'  How  can  I,  Harry  ?  Don't  be  un- 
reasonable !  recollect  I'm  a  kind  mo- 
ther to  you,'  kissing  him,  '  and  don't 
distress  me,  for  I  owe  tliree  or  four 
times  as  much  myself,  and  cannot  pay 
it.' 

'  Eh  1  cannot  pay  it  !— stuff !  ma'am. 
Why,  is  the  bank  run  dry?'  he  con- 
tinued. 

'  Yes,  long  ago  !'  replied  his  mother. 

'  Whoo  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  and  he 
walked,  or  rather  staggered  as  if  at- 
tempting to  collect  his  faculties,  and 
think  ! 

'  Ah,  ha,  ha  I  eureka,  ma'am  !'  he 
exclaimed,  suddenly  snapping  his  lin- 
gers, 'I've  got  it — I  have  !  the  plate 
mother  !  the  plate— Hem  !  raising  tlie 
wind  ;  you  understand  n]e  !' 

'  Oh,  shocking  !'  sobbed  Miss  Dud- 
leigh,  hurrying  toward.s  them,  wring- 
ing her  hands  bitterly  !  '  O  mother!  0 
Henry  1  would  ynu  ruin  niy  poor  fa- 
ther, and  break  his  lieart  ?' 

'  Ah,  the  plate,  mother  !  the  plate  1' 
lie  continued,  addressing  his  mother  ; 
then  turning  to  his  sister,  '  Away,  you 
little  puss  1  what  do  j/ou  understand 
about  business,  eh  !'  and  he  attempted 
to  kiss  her,  but  she  thrust  hiui  away 
with  horror  in  hcrgestures. 

'Come,   mother  !— Will  it  do?  A 

lucky  thought  !    The  plate!    Mr.  ■ 

is  a  rare  hand  at  this  kind  of  thing— a 
thousand  or  two  would  set  you  and  me 
to  riglits  in  a  twinkling  1  Come,  what 
say  you  ?' 

'  Im]i()ssilile,  Harry  I'  replied  his 
mother,  turning  pale,  "tis— 'tis— out 
■of  the  question  !' 

'  Poll  I  no  such  thing  1     It  must  be 


done!    Why  cannot  it,  ma'am?"  !n- 

qnirod  the  young  man  earnestly. 

'  Why,  because,  if  you  viunt  know, 
sirrah  !  because  it  is  ai^ready  pawn- 
ed 1'  replieil  his  mother,  shaking  her 
hand  at  him  with  passion.  Their  at- 
tention was  attracted  towards  the 
door,  whicli  had  been  standing  ajar, — 
for  tliere  was  the  sound  of  sonle  one 
fallen  down.  After  a  pause,  they  all 
tlirce  walked  to  the  door,  and  stood 
gazing  horror-struck  at  the  prostrate 
tigin-e  of  Mr.  DuDLF.inii ! 

He  had  been  standing  in  the  door- 
way—having entei  ed  the  house  a  mo- 
ment or  two  after  his  son— during  the 
disgraceful  scene  just  described,  petri- 
fied with  grief,  amazement,  and  hor- 
ror, till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
fell  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  had 
but  that  evening  returned  from  abroad, 
exliausted  with  fatigue,  and  dispirited 
in  mind  ;  for,  while  abroad,  he  had 
made  a  disastrous  move  in  the  foreign 
funds,  by  which  he  lost  upwards  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds  ;  and  his 
negotiation  sclieuje  turned  out  unfor- 
tunately, and  left  him  minus  nearly  as 
much  more.  He  had  hurried  home 
half  dead  with  anxiety,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  meeting  the  most 
pressing  of  his  engagements  in  Eng- 
land, apprehensive,  from  the  gloomy 
tenor  of  his  agent's  letter  to  him  that 
his  affairs  were  falling  into  confusion. 
Oh  I  what  a  heart-breaking  scene  had 
he  to  encounter,  instead  of  the  com- 
forts and  welcome  ofhimie  ! 

This  incident  brouglit  me  again  into 
contact  with  this  family;  for  I  was 
summ<ined  by  the  daughter  to  her  fa- 
ther's bedside,  which  I  found  surround- 
ed by  his  wife  and  children.  The  shock 
of  his  presence  had  sobered  the  mother 
and  smi,  who  hung,  horror-stricken, 
over  him,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  re- 
call him  to  sensibility.  I  had  scarcely 
entered  the  room  before  Mrs.  Dudleigh 
was  carried  away  swooning  in  the  arms 
of  a  servant.  Mr.  Undleigh  was  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  He  lay  in  a  profound 
stn|ior,  breatliing  stertorously— more 
like  smu-ting.  I  had  liim  raised  into  an 
upright  position,  and  bled  him  from 
the  jngular  vein.  While  tlie  blood  was 
flnwing,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  npl>earance  of  yomig  Dudleigh,  who 
was  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  his  hands 
clasped  together,  and  liis  blood-shot 
eyes  fixed  on  his  father.  'Father!  fa- 
ther !'  were  the  only  words  lie  uttered, 
and  these  fell  quivering  from  his  lips 
unconsciously.  Miss  Dudleigh,  who 
had  stood  leaning  against  tlie  bedimst, 
pale  as  a  statue,  was  too  faint  to  con- 
tinue in  an  upright  i>osture,  and  was 
led  out  of  the  room.  Here  was  misery  I 
here  was  remorse  1 
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1  continued  witli  my  patient  more 
than  an  hour,  and  was  gratifleil  at 
findini;  that  there  was  every  appearance 
of  the  attack  proving  a  nuina;(eiible 
one.  I  prescril)ecl  suitable  remedies 
and  left— enjoining  young  Dndleigh 
not  to  quit  his  father  for  a  moment, 
but  to  watch  every  breath  lie  drew. 
He  hardly  seemed  to  hear  me,  and 
gazed  in  my  face  while  I  addressed  liini, 
I  repeated  my  injunctions  ;  but  all  he 
could  reply  was— '  Oh--doctor— we 
have  killed  him  !' 

I  repaired  to  the  chamber  where  Mrs. 
Dndleigh  lay,  recovering  from  hyste- 
rics. 1  was  filled  with  astonishment 
on  reflecting  on  the  whole  scene  of  that 
evening  ;  and  on  the  appearance  and 
remorseful  expressions  of  young  Dnd- 
leigh. What  could  have  happened? — 
A  day  or  two  afterwards  Miss  Dndleigh 
communicated  to  me  the  chief  facts 
above  stated.  Her  health  and  spirits 
were  suffering  from  the  distressing 
scenes  she  had  to  endure.  She  told 
nie  with  energy  thatshe  could  sink  into 
the  earth,  on  reflecting  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  such  a  mother,  the 
sister  of  such  a  brother  1 

Monday,  June  IS.— While  I  was  sit- 
ting beside  Mr.  Dudleigh,  this  after- 
noon, feeling  his  pulse,  and  putting 
questions  to  hiin,  which  he  was  able 
to  answer  with  distinctness,  Miss  Dud- 
leigh whispered  that  her  mother— who 
had  not  spoken  to  him,  or  been  recog- 
nized by  him  since  his  illness— was 
anxious  to  come  in,  as  she  heard  that 
he  was  sensible.  I  asked  him  if  ho  had 
any  objections  to  see  her,  and  he  re- 
plied, 'No.  Let  her  come  in,  and  see 
what  she  has  brought  me  to  !'  In  a 
few  minutes  she  was  in  the  room.  I 
observed  Mr.  Dudleigh's  eyes  directed 
to  the  door  before  she  entered  ;  and  the 
instant  he  .saw  her  pallid  features,  and 
the  exhausted  air  with  which  she  ad- 
vanced towards  the  bed,  he  lifted  up 
his  hands,  and  beckoned  towards  her. 
His  eyes  tilled  with  tears,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  speak— but  in  vain.  She 
tottered  to  his  side,  and  fell  on  her 
knees  ;  while  he  clasped  her  hands  in 
his,  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  both 
of  them  wept ;  as  did  young  Dudleigh 
and  i:is  si.-iter.  Tliat  was  tlie  hour  of 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  It  was 
a  touching  scene.  There  lay  the  injur- 
ed father  and  husband,  his  grey  hair 
combed  back  from  his  temples;  his 
pale  features  exhibiting  traces  of  the 
angnish  he  hail  borne.  He  gave  one 
hand  to  his  son  and  daughter,  while 
the  other  continued  grasped  by  Mrs. 
Dudleigh. 

'  Oh,  dear  hosband  !— Can  yon  for- 
give us,  v/ho  have  so  nearly  broken 


your  heart  ?'  she  sobbed,  kissing  his 
forehead.  Ho  strove  to  reply,  but 
burst  into  tears,  without  being  able  to 
utter  a  word.  Fearful  that  the  excite- 
ment of  sucli  an  interview  miglit  prove 
injurious,  I  gave  Mrs.  Dudleigh  a  hint 
to  witlidraw— and  left  the  room  with 
her  Slie  had  scarcely  descended  the 
staircase  wlien  slie  seized  my  arm, 
stared  me  in  the  face,  and  burst  into  a 
tit  uf  wild  laughter.  I  carried  her  into 
tlie  tirst  room  I  could  tind,  and  gave 
her  all  the  assistance  in  niy  power.  It 
was  long  before  she  recovered.  She 
continually  exclaimed—'  Oh,  what  a 
wretcli  I've  been  ! — What  a  vile  wretch 
I've  been  !— and  he  so  kind  and  forgiv- 
ing too  1' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Dudleigh  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  leave  his  bedroom 
—contrary  to  ray  opinion — he  entered 
on  the  management  of  his  affairs.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  business  of 
such  a  complicated  character  must 
have  suffered  from  so  long  an  inter- 
mission of  his  superintendence — espe- 
cially at  such  a  critical  conjuncture. 
Though  his  head  clerk  was  an  able  man, 
he  was  not  equal  to  the  task  which  de- 
volved upon  him  ;  and  when  Mr.  Dud- 
leigh, tlie  tirst  day  of  his  coming  down 
stairs,  sent  fur  hiin  to  learn  the  aspect 
of  his  alfairs,  he  wrung  his  hands  des- 
pairingly, to  find  the  confusion  into 
whicli  they  had  fallen.  The  first  step 
to  be  taken  was  the  discovery  of  funds 
wherewith  to  meet  some  demands 
which  had  been  clamorously  asserted. 
Wliat  was  to  be  done?  His  unfortunate 
speculations  in  the  foreign  funds  had 
made  sad  havoc  of  his  floating  capital ; 
and  further  fluctuations  in  the  English 
funds,  during  his  illness,  had  added  to 
his  losses.  As  far  asready  money  went, 
he  was  penniless.  All  his  resources 
were  so  locked  up  as  to  be  available 
only  at  ruinous  sacrifices;  and  yet  he 
must  procure  many  thousands  within  a 
few  days— or  he  trembled  to  contem- 
plate the  consequences. 

'  Call  in  the  money  I  advanced  on 

mortgage  of  my  Lord  's  property,' 

said  he. 

'  We  shall  lose  a  third  of  what  we 
advanced  if  we  do,'  replied  the  clerk. 

'  Can't  help  it,  sir,  must  have  money 
— and  that  instantly— call  it  in,  sir.' 
The  clerk  entered  his  orders  accord- 
ingly. 

'  Sell  all  my  shares  in  .' 

'Allow  me  to  suggest  that,  it  you 
will  but  wait  two  months,  or  six  weeks 
longer,  they  will  be  worth  twenty  times 
what  yim  gave  for  them  ;  whereas,  if 
yon  part  with  them  at  present,  it  must 
be  at  a  heavy  discount.' 

'Maul  have  money,  sir  1  write  tf  down 
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ton,"  replied  Mr.  Dudleigh.  In  tliis 
manner  he  '  ticketed  out  his  property 
for  ruin,'  as  his  clerk  said.  His  spirit 
was  clianged.  All  the  prudence  and 
energy  whicli  had  secured  him  such 
splendid  results,  seemed  now  irreco- 
verably lost.  Wliether  or  not  this 
change  was  to  be  accounteil  for  by  im- 
becility consequent  on  his  ajioplectic 
seizure,  or  tlie  disgust  he  felt  at  toiling 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  which 
had  been,  and  might  yet  be,  so  profli- 
gately squandered,  I  know  not;  but 
Iiis  conduct  consisted  of  alternations 
between  the  extremes  of  rasluiess  and 
timorous  indecision.  He  would  hesi- 
tate about  the  outlay  of  hundreds, 
when  every  one  else  would  venture 
their  thousands  with  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  tenfold  profits  ;  and  would 
tliiig  away  thousands  into  the  jaws  of 
villany.  He  would  not  tolerate  expos- 
tulation ;  and,  when  any  one  ventured 
to  hint  dissatisfaction  at  the  con<lnct 
he  was  pursuing,  he  would  say  'that 
lie  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  what  he 
was  doing.'  His  brother  merchants 
were  puzzled  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct. At  Hrst,  they  gave  him  credit 
for  playing  some  desperate  game,  and 
trembled  at  his  hardihood;  but,  after 
a  while,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  he  had  been  unfortunate,  and 
was  growing  indisposed  to  prolong  tlie 
cares  of  money-making,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  draw  his  affairs  into  as  nar- 
row a  C'lUipass  as  possible,  with  a  view 
to  withdrawing  from  active  life,  on  a 
handsome  independence.  'Easy  come, 
easy  go,'  is  characteristic  of  rajiidly 
acquired  commercial  fortunes  ;  and  by 
these,  and  similar  considerations,  diil 
they  consider  Mr.  Dudleigh  to  be  actu- 
ated. This  latter  supposition  was 
strengthened  by  observing  other  parts 
of  his  conduct.  His  arrangements  in- 
dicated a  spirit  of  rigorous  retrench- 
ment. His  house  near  Richmond  was 
advertised  for  sale,  and  bought  by  a 
man  who  had  grown  rich  in  Mr.  Uud- 
leigh's  service.  Mrs.  Dudleigh  gave 
fewer  and  fewer  invitations:  was  less 
seen  at  public  places  ;  and  di'ove  in  one 
plain  chariot.  Young  Dudleigh's  al- 
lowance at  Oxford  was  narrowed  to 
£300  a-year ;  and  he  was  forbidden  to  go 
abroad,  that  he  might  prepare  for  or- 
ders. There  was  nothing  alarming  in 
all  this.  The  world  that  had  lauded 
his,  or  his  family's  extravagance,  now 
commended  his  economy.  As  for  him- 
self, he  liad  resumed  his  clockwork 
punctuality  of  movements ;  and  the 
only  dirt'erence  to  be  perceived  in  his 
behaviour  was  an  air  of  unceasing  re- 
serve. This  was  accounted  for  by  tlie 
unhappiuess  he  endured  in  his  family 


—for  whicli  Mrs.  Dudleigh  was  given 
credit.  And  then  his  idolized  child.  Miss 
Dudleigh— was  exhibiting  symptoms  of 
ill  liealtli.  She  was  neglected  by  her 
nolile  suitor,  who  continued  abroad 
longer  than  the  period  he  had  fixed  on. 
She  was  of  too  sensitive  a  character  to 
bear  with  indilference  the  cruel  specu- 
lations wliich  tliis  occasioned  in  'so- 
ciety.' When  I  looked  at  her— her 
beauty,  her  amiable  and  fascinating 
manners,  her  liigh  accomplishments— 
and  perceived  the  superior  feelings  of 
her  soul— it  was  with  dilliculty  I 
bronglit  myself  to  believe  that  she  was 
the  olfspriiig  of  such  a  miserable  wo- 
man as  her  mother.  Wlien  1  knew  Mr. 
Dudleigh,  he  ought  never  to  liave  been 
entirely  free  from  niei\icn\  Kurveillaxce, 
I  called  upon  him  once  or  twice  a-week, 
to  ascertain  how  he  was  going  on.  I 
obscrvecl  a  change  in  him.  He  seemed 
under  the  influence  of  an  increasing 
melancholy.  When  I  put  to  him  some 
such  question  as—'  How  goes  the  world 
with  you  now,  Mr.  Dudleigh  ?'  he  would 
reply  with  lassitude— 

'Oh,  as  it  ought!'  He  ceased  to 
speak  of  his  mercantile  transactions 
with  energy  ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  visi- 
ble c^irf  that  he  dragged  himself  into 
the  city. 

When  a  man  is  once  on  the  inclined 
p^rtnc  of  life— fairly  'going  down  hill' 
— one  push  will  do  as  much  as  fifty; 
and  such  a  one  Mr.  Dudleigh  was  not 
long  in  receiving.  Rumours  were  flying 
about  that  his  credit  had  no  more  sub- 
stantial support  than  paper  props; 
that  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  accom- 
modation bills  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments. When  once  such  reports  are 
current  and  accredited,  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  it  is  '  all  up'  with  a  man  in 
the  city.  I  observed,  a  while  ago,  that 
Mr.  Dudleigh,  since  his  illness,  con- 
ducted his  all'airs  differently  from  what 
he  had  formerly.  He  would  freight  his 
vessels  with  unmarketable  cargoes,  in 
spite  of  all  the  representations  of  his 
friends  ;  and,  when  his  advices  con- 
Hrnied  the  truth  of  their  surmises,  he 
would  order  the  goods  to  be  sold  off,  at 
a  fifth  of  their  value.  These,  and  simi- 
lar freaks,  becoming  known,  soon  alien- 
ated from  him  the  confidence  of  his 
oldest  connexions  ;  credit  was  given 
him  reluctantly,  and  then  only  to  a 
small  extent— and  sometimes  point- 
blank  refused  I  He  bore  all  this  with 
aiiparent  calmness,  observing  that 
'  times  were  altered  1'  Still  he  had  a 
corps  ile  reserve  in  his  investiture — 
inortgnges  ;  a  species  of  security  in 
whicli  he  long  had  locked  upsome  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  Anxious  to  assign  a 
mortgage  fur  i;16,000,  he  had  at  last 
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succeeded  in  Uiidiug  »ii  assignee  ou 
advantageous  terms,  whose  solicitor, 
after  inspecting  the  deed,  pronounced 
it  so  inncli  waste  paper,  owing  to  some 
technical  Haw  wliich  vitiated  tlie 
whole.  Mr.  Dndleigli  hurried  with 
consternation  to  his  attorney  ;  who  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  tlie  de- 
fect !  UrKlerhis  advice,  Mr.  Dndleigli 
wrote  to  the  party  wliose  property  was 
mortgaged,  informing  him  of  tlie  cir- 
cumstance, and  appealing  to  his  '  hon- 
our and  good  feeling.'  He  miglit  as 
well  have  appealed  to  the  winds  !  for 
he  received  a  reply  from  the  mort- 
gagee's attorney,  stating  that  'his  cli- 
ent was  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  deed,  and  so  must  the  mortgager  !' 
What  was  Mr.  Dudleigh's  dismay  at 
finding  that  every  mortgage  transaction 
— except  one  for  £1,500 — which  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  management  of 
the  same  attorney,  was  equally  invaliil 
as  the  one  above  mentioned.  Two  of 
the  heaviest  proved  to  be  worthless,  as 
second  mortgages  of  the  same  proper- 
ty, and  all  the  remainder  were  invalid, 
on  account  of  defects  and  informalities. 
It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Dndleigli  had 
been  in  tlie  hands  of  a  swindler,  who 
had  iutenlionally  committed  tlie  draft 
error,  and  colluded  with  his  principal, 
to  ontwit  Mr.  Dndleigli,  in  the  matter 
of  the  double  mortgages  !  Mr.  Dud- 
leigh  cnmmcmced  actions  against  tlie 
first  niorrgager,  to  recover  tlie  money 
be  had  advanced,  in  spite  of  the  Haw  in 
the  mortgage  deed,  and  against  the  at- 
torney through  whose  villany  he  had 
suffered.  In  the  former — which  decid- 
ed the  fate  of  tlie  remaining  mortgages 
similarly  situated— he  failed  ;  in  the 
latter  he  succeeded,  as  far  as  the  bare 
gaining  of  a  verdict  could  be  so  consi- 
dered ;  but  the  attorney,  exasperated 
at  being  brought  before  the  court  and 
exposed  by  his  client,  defended  the 
action  in  such  a  manner  as  did  himself 
no  good,  at  the  same  time  that  it  near- 
ly ruined  the  plaintifl';  f jr  he  raked  up 
every  circumstance  that  liafl  come  to 
his  knowledge  during  the  many  years' 
confidential  connection  witli  Mr.  Diid- 
leigh,  and  which  could  be  tortured  into 
a  disreputable  shape  ;  and  gave  his 
brief  into  the  hands  of  a  young  couii- 
8-1,  who,  eager  to  make  the  most  of 
such  an  opportunity  of  vitnjjerative 
declamation,  contrived  so  to  blacken 
Jlr.  Dndleigli '.s  character,  by  cruel  inu- 
emloes,  asserting  nothing,  but  H>ir;{/i:it- 
in{^ everything  vile  and  atniciousj  that 
Mr.  Dndleigh  began  to  think  himself 
one  of  the  most  execrable  scoundrels  in 
existence  ;  and  hurried  home  in  rage, 
agony,  and  despair,  which,  but  for  my 
being  sent  for  by  Mr».  Dudleigli,  and 


bleeding  him,  must  have  induced  a  se- 
cond and  fatal  apoplectic  seizure.  His 
energies  lay  in  complete  stagnation, 
and  1  I'ound  he  was  sinking  into  an  ir- 
recoverable liypoclioudriac.  Every- 
thing went  wrong  with  him.  lie  made 
no  in-ovision  for  tlie  payment  of  his 
debts  ;  creditors  precipitated  their 
claims  from  all  quarters  ;  and  lie  had 
no  resources  tJ  fall  back  upon.  Some 
of  the  more  forbearing  of  his  creditors 
consented  to  give  him  time,  but  the 
small  fry  pestered  him  to  distraction  ; 
and  one  of  the  latter  class,  a  hard- 
hearted fellow,  cousin  to  tlie  attorney 
whom  Mr.  Dudleigh  had  prosecuted, 
on  receiving  the  requisite  'denial,' 
went  and  struck  the  docket  against  his 
debtor,  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dnd- 
leigli became  a  Bankkupt  ! 

For  some  hours  after  he  had  received 
notlHcation  of  the  event,  he  seemed 
stunned.  He  did  not  utter  a  syllable 
wdien  informed  of  it  :  but  his  face  as- 
sumed a  ghastly  jialcness.  He  walked 
about  the  room— striking  his  hands  on 
Ills  forehead,  and  exclaiming, — '  A 
bankruiit  !  a  bankrupt  I  Henri/  Dial- 
IHijIi  a  bankrupt !  What  are  they  say- 
ing on  'Change  V  In  describing  to  nie 
his  feelings  at  this  period,  he  said  he 
felt  as  though  he  had  '  fallen  into  his 
grave  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  come  out 
again  cold  and  stupefied.'  While  in 
this  state  of  mind,  his  daughter  enter- 
ed the  room  trembling  with  agitation. 

'  My  dear  love,  what's  wrong?  What 
has  dashed  you,  my  sweet  flower,  eh  ?' 
said  he,  folding  her  in  his  arms,  and 
hugging  her  to  Ills  breast.  He  placed 
her  on  his  knee.  He  jiassed  his  hand 
over  her  forehead.  '  What  have  you 
been  about  to-day,  Agnes  ?  Yor.'ve 
forgotten  to  dress  your  hair  to-day, — 
'  Come,  these  must  be  curled  1  V/'iat 
makes  you  cry  ?' 

'  My  dear,  dear,  darling  father  I'  sob- 
bed the  agonized  girl— clasping  her 
arms  roumi  his  neck—'  I  love  you 
dearer— a  thousand  times — thau  I  ever 
loved  you  in  my  life  !' 

'My  sweet  love!'  he  exclaimed. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  for  several 
minutes. 

'  You  are  young,  Agnes,  and  may  be 
happy— but  as  lor  ine,  I  am  an  old  tree 
whose  roots  are  rotten  !  Tlie  blasts 
have  beaten  me  down  !'  She  clung 
closer  to  him,  but  spoke  not.  '  Agnes, 
will  you  stay  with  me,  now  that  I'm 
made  a  beggar  ?  Will  you  ?  I  can  lovo 
you  yet— but  that's  ali  !'  said  ho.  Af- 
ter a  jiause,  he  released  her  from  liis 
knee,  and  walked  about  the  room. 

'  Agnes,  love  !  Why,  is  it  really 
TBtJE  that  I'm  made  a  liankru|it  of, 
after  all  7  And  is  it  coiue  to  that  T  He 
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covered  his  face  with  liis  hands,  and 
wept.  '  'Tis  for  you,  my  darling— for 
my  family — my  children  tliat  I  grieve  1 
What  is  to  become  of  you  ?  Well!  it 
cannot  be  helped— it  is  more  my  mis- 
fortune than  my  fault  1  God  knows 
I've  tried  to  pay  my  way — and — and — 
no,  no  1  it  doesn't  follow  tliat  every 
man  is  a  villain  that's  a  brankrupt  !' 

'  No,  father  !'  replied  his  daughter, 
flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
kissing  him  with  fondness,  '  your  hon- 
our is  untouched — it  is  ' 

'  Ay,  love — but  to  make  the  world 
think  so — There's  the  rub  I  What  has 
been  said  on  'Change  to-day,  Agnes  1 
That's  what  hurts  me  to  my  soul  !' 

•  •  '  Come,  father,  be  calm  ! 
We  shall  yet  be  happy  and  quiet,  after 
this  breeze  has  blown  over  !  Oh,  yes, 
father!  We  will  remove  to  a  comfort- 
able house,  and  live  among  ourselves  !' 

'  But,  Agnes,  can  you  do  all  this  ? 
Can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  live  in 
a  lower  rank- to — to  -to  be,  ia  a  man- 
ner, your  own  servant  T 

'  Tes,  God  knows,  I  can  !  Father,rd 
rather  be  your  servant-girl  than  the 
wife  of  a  king  !'  replied  the  poor  girl. 

'  Oh,  my  daughter  !— Come,  let  us 
go  into  the  next  room,  and  do  youvilay 
me  my  old  favourite—'  O,  Nanny,  wilt 
thou  (jang  wf  me.'  You'll  feel  it, 
^ues  !'  He  led  her  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  set  her  at  the  instrument, 
and  stood  by  her  side. 

'  We  must  not  part  with  this  piano, 
my  love— must  we  ?'  said  she,  'we'll 
try  and  have  it  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  our  furniture  1'  She  commenced 
playing  the  tune  he  had  requested,  and 
went  tlirougli  it. 

'  Sing,  love— sing  1'  said  her  father. 
•  I  love  the  words  as  much  as  the 
music!  Would  you  clieat  me,  you  lit- 
tle rogue?'  She  made  him  no  reply, 
but  went  on  playing,  very  irregularly. 

'  Come  ?  you  must  sing,  Agnes  1' 

'  I  can't  !'  she  murmured.     '  My 

heart  is  breaking  !    My— my— bro  ' 

and  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her 
father.  Ue  rang  for  assistance.  In 
carrying  her  from  the  music-stool  to 
the  sofa,  a  letter  dropped  from  her  bo- 
som. Mr.  Dudleigh  picked  it  up,  and 
saw  that  the  direction  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  xon,  and  bore  tlie  '  Wap- 
ping'  postmark.  The  contents  were  as 
follows  :  - 

'  My  deur,  dear  ARnoa,  farewell!— it 
may  he  for  ever .'  I  Hy  from  my  country! 
While  you  are  reading  this  note,  I  am 
on  my  way  to  America.  Do  not  call  me 
cruel,  for  my  heart  is  broken — broken  ! 
Yesterday,  near  Oxford,  I  foupht  with  a 
man  who  dared  to  insult  uiu  abo\it  our 
family  troubles.  1  am  afraid— Gr>d  for- 
giyu  laa — tiiut  I  have  killed  liiai.  A^ues 


the  bloodhounds  are  after  me.  Even 
were  they  not,  I  could  not  bear  to  look 
on  my  poor  father,  whom  I  have  helped 
to  ruin,  under  the  encouragement  of 
ONE  who  might  have  bred  me  better.  I 
cannot  stay  in  England,  for  f  have  lost 
ray  station  in  society ;  I  owe  thousands 
I  can  never  repay ;  besides,  Agnes,  the 
bloodhounds  are  after  me.  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  am  sajing.  Break  all  this 
to  my  wretched  father — as  gradually  as 
you  can.  Do  not  let  him  know  of  it  for 
a,  fortnight.  May  Gud  be  your  friend,  my 
dear  Agnes.  Pray  for  me,  my  darling 
Agnes, — yes,  for  your  wretched,  guilty, 
heart-broken  brother. — H.  D.' 

'  Ah  !  he  miyht  have  done  worse  !' 
exclaimed  the  father.  '  Well,  I  must 
think  about  it !'  and  he  folded  up  the 
letter  to  put  it  into  his  pocket-book, 
when  his  daughter's  eye  caught  sight 
of  it,  for  she  had  recovered  from  her 
swoon  while  he  was  reading  it;  and 
with  a  shriek,  and  an  effort  to  snatch 
it  from  him,  she  swooned  again.  Evea 
all  this  did  not  rouse  Mr.  Dudleigh. 
He  sat  gazing  on  his  daughter  with  a 
vacant  stare,  and  did  not  make  the 
slightest  effort  to  assist  her  recovery. 
I  was  summoned  in  to  attend  her,  for 
she  was  so  ill  that  they  carried  her  to 
bed. 

Poor  Agnes  Dudleigh  !— already  had 
CONSDMPWON  marked  her  for  his  own  I 
'fhe  reader  may  recollect  that,  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  narrative.  Miss  Dud- 
leigh was  represented  to  be  affianced  to 
a  young  nobleman.  I  need  hardly  in- 
form him  that  the  'afl'air'  was  'all  off,' 

as  soon  as  Lord  heard  of  her  fallen 

fortunes.  He  behaved  in  the  business 
with  politeness  and  condescension ; 
wrote  to  her  from  Italy,  returning  her 
all  her  letters  ;  spoke  of  her  admirable 
qualities  in  the  handsomest  strain ; 
and,  in  feeling  language,  regretted  the 
altered  state  of  his  aB'ections,  and  that 
the  'fates  had  ordained  their  separa- 
tion.' A  few  months  afterwards,  the 
estranged  couple  met  in  Hyde  Park, 

and  Lord  passed  Miss  Dudleigh 

with  a  stare  of  irrecognition,  that  show- 
ed the  advances  be  had  made  in  the 
command  of  manner  !  She  had  been 
really  attached  to  him,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  handsome  appearance,  and 
winning  manners.  The  only  things  lie 
wanted  were  a  head  and  a  heart.  This 
circumstance,  added  to  the  harassment 
of  domestic  sorrows,  had  undermined 
her  constitution ;  and  her  brother's 
conduct  prostrated  the  remainmg 
energies  tliat  were  left  her. 

But  Mrs.  Dudleigh  has  slipped  from 
our  observation.  I  have  little  more  to 
say  about  her.  Awai*  that  her  infam- 
ous conduct  had  conduced  to  her  hus- 
Imnd's  ruin,  she  had  resijined  herself  to 
the  lasliinys  of  remorse,  and  was  wast- 
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Ing  daily.  She  sat  moping  in  her  bed- 
room for  hours,  taking  uo  notice  of 
what  happened  about  her,  and  mani- 
festing no  interest  in  life.  When  she 
heard  of  her  son's  fate,  the  intelligence 
smote  her  tinally  down.  She  never  re- 
covered from  the  stroke.  The  only 
worIs  she  uttered,  after  hearing  of  his 
departure  for  America,  were,  '  Wretch- 
ed woman  ! — guilty  mother  ! — I  have 
done  it  all  1'  The  serious  illness  of  her 
daughter  affected  her  scarcely  at  all. 
She  would  sit  at  her  bedside,  and  pay 
her  every  attention  in  her  power  ;  but 
it  was  rather  in  the  manner  of  a  nurso 
than  a  mother. 

To  return  to  the  'chief  mourner'  — 
Mr.  Dudleigh.  The  attorney,  whom  he 
had  sued  for  his  villany  in  the  mort- 
gage transactions,  contrived  to  get  ap- 
pointed solicitor  to  the  commission  of 
bankruptcy  sued  out  against  Mr.  Dud- 
leigh ;  and  he  enhanced  the  agony  in- 
cident to  the  judicial  proceetlings  he 
was  employed  to  conduct,  by  the  cruel- 
ty and  insolence  of  his  demeanour.  He 
would  not  allow  the  slightest  indul- 
gence to  the  bankrupt,  wliom  he  was 
selling  out  of  house  and  home,  but 
seized  on  every  atom  of  furniture  the 
law  allowed  him,  and  put  the  heart- 
broken family  to  all  the  inconvenience 
his  malice  could  suggest.  His  conduct 
was  mean,  tyrannical,  diabolical,  in  its 
disregard  of  the  best  feelings  of  human 
nature.  Mr.  Dudleigh's  energies  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  admit  of  resist- 
ance. The  only  evidence  he  gave  of 
smarting  under  the  man's  insolence 
was,  after  enduring  a  violation  of  his 
privacy— a  cruel  interference  with  the 
conveniences  of  hisdying  daughter  and 
sick  wife— when  he  touched  the  attor- 
ney's arm,  and  said  —  '  Mr  ,  I  am  a 

heart-broken  man,  and  have  no  one  to 
avenge  me,  or  you  would  not  dare  to  do 
this  ;'  and  he  turned  away  in  tears. 

The  house  and  furniture  in  Square, 

with  every  other  item  of  property  that 
was  available,  being  disposed  of,  on 
winding  up  the  affairs,  it  proved  that 
the  creditors  could  obtain  a  dividend 
of  tlfteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  So 
convinced  were  they  of  the  unimpeach- 
able integrity  of  tlie  bankrupt,  tljat 
they  not  only  released  him  from  all  fu- 
ture claims,  but  entered  into  a  sub- 
scription, amounting  to  £2000,  which 
they  put  into  hi.s  hands  to  enable  him 
to  recommence  housekeeping,  and  ob- 
tain some  means  of  livelihood.  Under 
their  advice  he  removed  to  a  house  in 
Chelsea,  and  commenced  business  as  a 
coal  merchant,  in  a  small  way.  His  new 
house  was  small,  but  neat,  convenient, 
and  situated  in  a  creditable  street. 
Yes,  in  a  little  oue-storcyed  house,  with 


eight  square  feet  of  garden  frontage, 
resided  the  once  wealthy  Mr.  Dudleigh! 

The  first  morning  after  Mrs.  Dud- 
leigh had  been  removed  to  her  new 
quarters,  she  was  found  dead  iu  bed ; 
for  the  fatigues  ofclianging  her  resid- 
ence, added  to  the  remorse  which  had 
HO  long  preyed  on  her  mind,  had  ex- 
tinguislied  the  last  spark  of  her  vital 
energies.  Wlien  I  saw  lier,  wliich  was 
not  till  the  evening  of  tlie  second  day 
after  lier  decease,  slie  was  lying  in  her 
coffin  ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
train  of  instructive  reflections  elicited 
by  the  specl:acle.  Poor  creature,  her 
features  looked  haggard  and  grief- wornl 
Mr.  Dudleigh  wept  over  her  remains, 
and  kissed  the  cold  lips  and  hands 
with  transports  of  regret.  At  length 
came  the  day  of  the  funeral,  as  unpre- 
tending a  one  as  could  be.  At  tlie  so- 
licitations of  Mr.  Dudleigh,  I  attended 
her  remains  to  the  grave.  It  was  an 
affecting  thought,  that  the  daughter 
was  left  dying  in  the  house  from  whioli 
her  mother  was  carried  to  burial.  Mr. 
Dudleigh  went  through  tlie  melancholy 
ceremony  with  a  calmness  and  cheer- 
fulness which  surprised  me.  He  did 
not  betray  any  emotion  when  leaving 
the  ground  ;  except  turning  to  look  in- 
to the  grave,  and  exclaiming  faintly — 
'  Well — here  we  leave  you,  poor  wife  !' 
On  our  return  home,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  begged  to  be  left 
alone  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  as  he 
had  some  letters  to  write  ;  and  request- 
ed me  to  wait  furhim  in  Miss  Dudleigh's 
room,  where  he  would  rejoin  me,  and 
accompany  me  part  of  my  way  up  to 
town.  I  rejiaired  to  Miss  Dudleigh's 
chamber.  She  was  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing. The  marble  paleness  of  her  beau- 
tiful features,  was  enhanced  by  contrast 
with  the  black  she  wore.  Her  beauty 
was  withering  away  under  the  influence 
of  sorrow  and  disease  !  She  reclined  in 
an  easy-chair,  her  head  leaning  on  her 
snowy  hand,  the  taper  fingers  of  which 
were  half  concealed  beneath  her  dark, 
uncurled  tress — 

'Like  a  white  rose,  glistening  'mid 

evening  gloom.' 
'How  did  he  bear  it?'  she  whispered, 
j  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  place  beside 
her.    I  told  her  he  had  gone  through 
j  the  whole  with  more  calmness  than 
could  have  been  expected.    'Ah  I— 'tis 
[unnatural!     He's  grown  strangely  al- 
j  tered  within  these  last  few  days,  doc- 
j  tor!    He  never  seems  to/cei  anything  ! 
His  troubles  have  stunned  his  heartl 
Don't  you  think  he  looks  altered?' 
'  Yes,  my  love,  he  is  thimier.' 
'  Ah— his  hair  is  white  !— He  is  old 
—he  won't  be  long  behind  us  !' 

'  I  hope,  that,  now  he  is  freed  froia 
the  distractions  of  business' — 
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'  Doctor,  is  the  grave  deep  enough  for 
THREE?'  inquired  the  ]>oor  girl,  as  if 
she  had  not  licard  nie  speaUiiif;.  '  Our 
family  has  l)een  desolated,  doctor — has 
It  not?  My  niotlier  gone  ;  the  daughter 
on  lier  deathbed  ;  the  fatljer  ruined  ; 
the  son— Ituwn  IVoni  his  country — per- 
haps dead,  or  dying  !  But  it  lias  all 
been  our  own  fault'  

'  You  have  nothing  to  accuse  your- 
self of.  Miss  Dudleigh,'  said  I.  She 
burst  into  tears.  This  was  the  melan- 
choly vein  of  our  conversation,  when 
Mr.  Dudleigh  made  his  apjiearance, 
holding  two  letters  in  his  hand. 

'  Come,  doctor,'  said  lie,  briskly, 
'  you've  a  long  walk  before  you!  I'll 
accompany  you  part  of  the  way,  as  I 
have  some  letters  to  put  into  the  post.' 

'Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself  about 
that,  Mr.  Dudleigh  !  I'll  put  tliem  into 
the  post  as  I  go  by.' 

'No,  no— thank  you,'  lie  interrupted 
me,  with  an  emliariassed  air;  'I've 
several  other  matters  to  do,  and  we 
had  better  be  starting.'  I  took  my 
leave  of  Miss  Dudleigh.  Her  fatlier 
kissed  her  fondly.  '  Keep  up  your 
spirits,  Agnes  ! — and  get  into  bed  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  you  are  exhaust- 
ed.' He  walked  towards  the  door. 
'  Oh;  bless  your  little  heart,  my  love  !' 
said  he,  returning  to  her,  and  kissing 
her  more  fondly  than  before.  '  We  shall 
not  be  apart  long,  I  dare  say  !' 

We  set  iff  on  our  walk  towards 
town  ;  and  Mr.  Dudleigh  conversed  with 
calmness,  speaking  of  bis  affairs  in  an 
encouraging  tone.  At  length  we  sejia- 
rated.    '  Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs. 

■  '  'said  he,  mentioning  my  wile's 

name,  and  shaking  me  by  the  hand. 

Next  morning,  as  I  sat  at  breakfast, 
making  out  my  daily  list,  my  wife,  who 
had  one  of  the  morning  jiapers  in  her 
hand,  let  it  lall,  and  looking  palely  at 
me,  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  surely,  my  dear, 
this  can  never  be— Mr.  Dudleigh.'  I 
inquired  what  she  meant,  and  she  point- 
ed out  the  fiillnwing  paragraph  : — 

'  ATTEsirxioD  Suicide. — Yesterday 
evening,  nn  elderly  pentlcman,  dres.'^i  d 
in  moiiriiing,  was  observed  walking  for 
some  time  near  the  water-side,  above 
Chelseu-Keach,  and  presently  stepped 
on  board  one  of  the  barges,  and  threw 
himself  from  the  outer  one  into  the  ri- 
ver. Piovidentially  this  latter  move- 
ment was  ,=een  by  a  boatman  who  was 
rowing  past,  and  who  succreded  in  seiz- 
ing hold  of  the  unfortunate  pLison,  and 
lifting  him  into  the  boat — but  not  till 
the  \ital  spark  seemed  extinct.  He  was 
carried  to  the  public-house  by  the  wii- 
ter-eide,  where  piompt;  means  were 
made  use  of — and  with  sueress.    He  is  i 

now  Ijiiig  at  the    public-house; 

but  as  there  were  no  papers  about  bim, 
tiisnameisat  present  unknown.  The  I 


gentleman  is  of  middling  stature— full 
made — of  advanced  years— his  hair  grey, 
and  he  wears  a  mourning  ring  on  his 
left  hand.' 

I  orilered  a  coach,  drew  on  ray  boots, 
and  in  three  or  four  minutes  was  on  niy 
way  to  the  house  mentioned  in  the 
news]iaper.  A  postman  had  the  knocker 
in  his  hand  at  the  moment  of  my  ojien- 
ing  the  door,  and  put  into  my  hand  a 
paid  letter,  which  I  tore  open  as  I 
drove  along.  Good  God  !  it  was  from 
Mr.  Dudleigh  ;  it  aflbrded  evidence  of 
the  insanity  which  led  him  to  attempt 
his  life.  It  was  written  in  a  most  ex- 
travagant strain,  and  acquainted  me 
with  the  writer's  Intention  to  '  bid 
farewell  to  his  troubles  that  evening.'. 
It  ended  with  informing  me  that  I  was 
left  a  legacy  in  his  will  for  £5,000— 
and  hoping  that,  when  his  daughter 
died,  'I  would  see  her  magnlticently 
buried.'  By  the  time  I  had  arrived  at 
the  house  where  he  lay,  I  was  alnmst 
fainting  witli  agitation  ;  and  I  was  coin- 
pelled  to  w'ait  some  minutes  below,  be- 
fore I  could  recover  my  self-possessliiu. 
On  entering  the  bedroom  where  he  l.iy, 
I  found  him  fast  asleep.  There  was  no 
apjieai-ance  of  discomposure  in  the  fea- 
tures. His  hands  were  clasjied  toge- 
ther ;  and  in  that  position  he  had  con- 
tinued for  hours.  The  medical  man 
who  had  been  summoned  in  over-night, 
sat  at  his  bedside,  and  Informed  iiie 
that  his  patient  was  going  on  as  well  as 
could  be  exjiected.  The  treatment  he 
had  adopted  had  been  judicious  and 
successful ;  and  1  had  no  doubt  that, 
when  next  Mr.  Dudleigh  awoke,  he 
would  feel  little  the  worse  for  wdiat  he 
had  sulfered.  All  niy  tlionghts  were 
directed  to  Miss  Dudleigh  ;  for  I  felt 
sure  that,  if  the  intelligence  had  found 
its  way  to  her,  it  must  have  destroyed 
her.  I  ran  every  inch  of  the  distance 
between  the  two  houses,  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  The  servant-girl,  seeing 
my  discomposed  appearance,  would 
have  created  a  disturbance,  by  making 
some  other  noise,  had  I  not  placed  niy 
lingers  on  her  mouth,  and  asked  how 
her  mistress  was  1  '  Master  went  home 
with  you,  sir,  did  not  he?'  she  Inquired. 

'Yes— yes,'  I  replied  hastily. 

'  Oil,  I  told  Miss  so  !'  replied  the  girl, 
breathing  freer. 

'  Qh,  she  has  been  uneasy  about  his 
not  coming  home  last  night- eh  ?— Ah 
— I  thought  so  this  morning,  and  that 
is  what  has  brought  nie  here  in  such  a 
hurry,'  said  I.  After  waiting  down 
stairs  to  recover  my  breatli,  I  repaired 
to  Miss  Dudlelgh's  room.  She  was 
awake.  The  moment  I  entered  she 
st.j  te.i  up  iu  bed— her  arms  stretcBed 
towards  me.  ' 
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'  My— my— father  r  she  gasped  ;  and 
before  I  could  oi*eu  my  lips,  or  roach 
her  side,  she  had  t'a'.leii  back  in  bed, 
and,  as  I  tlnniglit,  expired.  Slie  had 
swooned  :  and,  during  the  whole  of  iny 
experience,  I  never  saw  a  swoon  so 
closely  resemble  death.  For  more  tliaii 
an  hour,  the  nurse,  servanl-yirl,  and  1, 
hung  over  her  in  breathless  suspense, 
striving  to  detect  her  breath.  Her 
jiulse  fluttered— feebler  and  feebler— 
till  I  could  not  perceive  tliat  it  beat  at 
all.  'Well!'  thought  I,  removing  my 
fingers,  'you  are  gone,  sweet  Agnes 
Dudleigh,  from  a  world  tliat  has  but 
fewas  Yair  and  good  !'— when  a  slight 
undulation  of  the  breast,  accompanied 
■by  a  sigh,  indicated  returning  con- 
sciousness. Her  breath  came  again, 
but  she  did  not  open  her  eyes  for  some 
time  after.    •  * 

'  Well,  my  sweet  girl,'  said  I,  observ- 
ing her  eyes  Qxed  on  me  :  '  why  all 
this?  What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
and  I  clasped  her  Hngers  iu  my  hand. 
By  placing  my  ear  so  close  to  her  lips 
that  it  touched  them,  I  distinguished 
the  sound — '  My  la— father  !' 

'  Well !  and  what  of  your  father?  He 
is  just  as  usual,  and  sends  his  love  to 
yon.'  Her  eyes  dilated  on  me  ;  her 
breath  came  stronger,  and  her  frame 
vibrated  with  emotion.  'He  iscoming 
home  shortly,  by  four  o'clock  tliis  af- 
ternoon— yes,  four  o'clock  at  the  latest. 
Thinking  a  change  of  scene  might  re- 
vive his  spirits,  I  prevailed  on  him  last 
night  to  walk  on  with  me  home— and 
he  slept  at  my  house.'  She  did  not  at- 
tempt to  speak,  but  her  eye  continued 
fixed  on  me  with  a  look  tliat  searched 
my  soul  !  'My  wife  and  Mr.  Dudleigh 
will  drive  down  together,'  I  continued, 
though  my  heart  sank  witliin  me  at  the 
thought  of  the  improbability  of  such 
being  the  case;  'and  I  shall  return 
here  by  the  time  they  arrive,  and  meet 
them-.  Come,  Miss  Dudleigh,  this  is 
absurd  !'  .said  I,  observing  that  what  I 
said  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on 
her.  I  ordereil  some  yoxt  wine  and 
water  to  be  brought,  and  forceil  a  few 
spoonfuls  into  her  mouth.  They  re- 
vived her,  and  I  gave  her  more.  Slie 
rapidly  recovered  from  the  exhaustion 
into  which  .she  had  fallen  ;  and,  before 

I  left,  she  said  to  me,  '  Doctor  ! 

IP  you  have  deceived  me  !— if  anything 
dreadful  has  really — ' 

I  left,  half  distracted  to  think  of  the 
impossibility  of  fullilling  the  promise  I 
had  made  her,  as  well  as  of  accounting 
natisfactorily  for  not  doing  so.  I  drove 
homewards,  and  requested  my  wife  to 
hurry  down  to  Miss  Dudleigh,  and 
j'rtcifyher  with  saying  that  her  father 
wad  riding  round  with  uie,  for  the  ex- 


ercise, and  that  we  should  come  to  her 
together.  I  hurried  through  my  pro- 
fessional calls,  and  repaired  to  Mr. 
Dudleigh.  To  my  joy  and  astnnisli- 
niiMit,  1  found  him  lip,  dressed,  and  sit- 
ting by  the  lire,  in  company  with  the 
meilical  man.  But  on  looking  close  at 
liiui— on  examining  his  featmes— Oh, 
that  smile  !  it  told  me  of  departed  rea- 
son I  I  was  gazing  on  an  idiot !  O 
God  !  What  was  to  become  of  Miss 
Dudleigh?  How  was  I  to  bring  father 
and  daughter  face  to  face?  My  knees 
smote  together,  while  I  sat  beside  him? 
But  it  iiLUfit  be  done,  or  Miss  Dud- 
leigh's  life  would  lie  the  forfeit !  The, 
only  project  I  could  hit  upon  for  dis- 
guising the  state  of  the  case,  was  to 
hint  to  Miss  Dudleigh,  if  she  peiceived 
anything  unusual  in  his  demeanour, 
tliat  he  was  flustered  with  wine?  But 
what  a  circumstance  to  communicate 
to  the  dying  girl !  And,  if  it  succeed- 
ed, what  would  ensue  next  morning? 
Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  him  with  her? 
I  was  perplexed  between  all  these  con- 
jectures and  diUiculties  1 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  greatcoat,  and 
we  got  into  my  chariot.  He  was  gen- 
tle, conversed  on  dill'erent  subjects, 
and  spoke  of  having  had  '  a  cold  bath' 
last  night,  whicli  had  done  him  much 
good  !  My  heart  grew  heavier  iis  we 
iieared  the  home  where  I  was  to  bring 
her  idiot  father  to  Miss  Dudleigh  !  I 
Celt  sick  with  agitation,  as  we  descend- 
ed the  carriage  steps. 

But  I  was  for  some  time  disapjjoint- 
ed.  He  entered  her  room  with  eager- 
ness, ran  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  with 
energy.  She  held  him  in  her  arms  for 
some  time,  exclaiming— '  Oh,  father! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  I  thought 
some  accident  had  happened  to  you  ! 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  were 

going  home  with  Dr.  ?'  My  wife 

and  I  trembled,  and  looked  at  each 
other  despaii'iiigly. 

'Why,'  replied  her  father,  '  you  see, 

my  love.  Dr.           recommended  me  a 

cold  bath.' 

'  A  cold  hath  at  this  time  of  the 
year  I'  exclaimed  Miss  Dudleigh.  I 
smiled  with  ill-assumed  nonchalance. 

'  It  is  advantageous  at — at — even  this 
season  of  the  year,'  I  stammered,  for  I 
observed  Miss  Dudleigh's  eye  fixed  on 
me  like  a  ray  of  lightning. 

'  Yes  ;  but  they  ought  to  have  taken 
off  iinj  clotlicsi  first '  said  Mr.  Dudleigh, 
with  a  shudder.  His  daughter  laid  her 
hand  on  him,  uttered  a  shriek,  and  fell 
back  in  a  swoon.  The  dreadful  scene 
of  the  morning  was  all  acted  over  again. 
I  think  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  see 
her  expire  on  the  spot ;  but  no  1  Provi- 
dence had  allotted  her  a  further  space, 
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that  she  might  drain  the  cup  of  sorrow 
to  the  dregs  1 

•  >!<••• 

Tuesday,  \Sth  July,  18—. — I  am  still 
in  attendance  on  poor  Miss  Dudleigli. 
Tlie  scenes  I  have  to  encounter  are  an- 
guishing and  heart-breal;ing.  She  lin- 
gers on,  weelc  after  weel<,  in  increasing 
pain.  By  the  bedside  of  the  dying  girl 
sits  the  grey-haired  man,  dressed  in 
neat  mourning — now  gazing  into  vacan- 
cy with  '  laclt-lustre'  eye'— and  then 
Kissing  her  liand  witli  childish  eager- 
ness, and  chattering  gibberish  to  her  I 
It  is  her  idiot  father !  Yes,  he  proves 
an  irrecoverable  idiot— but  is  quiet  and 
inoH'ensive.  We  intended  to  have  sent 
him  to  a  private  institution  for  the  in- 
sane ;  but  Miss  Dudleigh  would  not 
hear  of  it,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
herself  if  her  father  was  removed.  She 
insisted  on  his  being  allowed  to  con- 
tinue with  her,  and  consented  that  a 
person  should  be  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  him.  Slie  could  manage  him, 
she  said  ;  and  so  it  proved.  He  is  a 
child  in  her  hands.  If  ever  he  is  in- 
clined to  be  mischievous,  if  she  but  say, 
'hush  !'  or  lift  up  her  linger,  he  is  cow- 
eil,  and  runs  up  to  her  to  '  kiss  and  be 
friends.'  He  often  falls  on  his  knees, 
when  he  thinks  he  has  offended  her, 
and  cries.  She  will  not  trust  him  out 
of  her  sight  for  more  than  a  few  mo- 
ments, except  when  he  retires  to  rest : 
and  he  shows  as  little  inclination  to 
leave  her.  The  nurse's  situation  is  a 
sort  of  sinecure  ;  for  the  olliclousness 
of  Mr.  Dudleigli  leaves  her  little  to  do. 
He  gives  his  daughterher  medicine  and 
food,  and  does  so  with  tenderness.  He 
has  no  notion  that  she  is  dying  ;  and, 
finding  that  she  could  not  succeed  in 
her  efforts  to  apprise  him  of  the  event, 
which  he  always  turned  off  with  a  smile 
of  incredulity,she  gives  into  his  humour 
and  tells  him— poor  girl ! — that  she  is 
getting  better!  He  has  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  she  is  to  be  married  to 

Lord  as  soon  as  she  recovers,  and 

talks  with  glee  of  the  inagniliccnt  re- 
pairs going  on  at  Ids  former  house  in 

 Square!    He  always  accompanies 

me  to  the  door  ;  and  sometimes  writes 
me  cheques  for  £50,  whicli  is  a  delusion 
only,  as  he  has  no  banker,  and  few 
funds  to  put  in  his  hands  ;  and  slips  a 
shilling  or  a  sixpence  into  my  hand  at 
leaving,  tliinking  that  he  has  given  me 
a  guinea  1 

l<'riday.  -The  idea  of  Miss  Dudleigh's 
approaoiiing  marriage  continues  upper- 
most in  her  father's  head  ;  and  lie  is 
pestering  lier  to  make  preparations  for 
the  event.  To-day  lie  appealed  to  me, 
and  ccimplaiiiKd  that  she  would  not  or- 
der her  wedding-dress, 


'  Father  !*  said  Miss  Dudleigh,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  '  only  be  quiet, 
and  I'll  begin  to  make  it  1  I'll  set  about 
it  to-morrow  !'  He  kissed  her  fondly, 
and  emptied  his  pockets  of  all  the  sil- 
ver tliat  was  in  them,  telling  her  to 
take  it,  and  order  the  materials.  I  saw 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  in 
Miss  Dudleigh's  eye,  in  saying  what  she 
did,  as  if  some  scheme  had  suggested 
itself  to  her.  Tlie  looks  with  which 
she  regards  him  are  such  as  I  can  find 
no  terms  of  description  for.  They  be- 
speak anguish,  apprehension,  pity, 
love  ;  an  expression  that  haunts  me 
wherever  I  go.  Oh,  what  a  scene  of 
suffering  humanity  !— a  daughter's 
death-bed,  watched  by  an  idiot  father ! 

Monday. — I  now  know  what  was 
Miss  Dudleigh's  meaning  in  assenting 
to  her  father's  proposal  last  Friday.  I 
found,  this  morning,  the  poor  girl  en- 
gaged on  her  shroud  !  It  is  of  muslin, 
and  she  is  attempting  to  embroider  it. 
The  people  about  lierdid  all  they  could 
to  dissuade  her:  but  there  was  no  re- 
sisting her  importunities.  Yes  !  there 
she  sits,  propped  up  by  pillows,  mak- 
ing feeble  efforts  to  draw  her  needle 
through  her  gloomy  work— her  father 
holding  one  end  of  the  muslin,  and 
watching  her  work  with  eagerness  1 
Sometimes  a  tear  will  fall  from  lier  eyes 
while  thus  engaged.  It  did  this  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Dudleigh  observed  it,  and 
turning  to  nie,  said,  '  Ah,  ha  !  how  is  it 
that  young  ladies  always  cry  about 
being  married?'  Oh,  the  look  Miss 
Dudleigh  gave  me,  as  she  dropped  her 
work  and  turned  her  head  aside  ! 

Saturday. — Mr.  Dudleigh  is  hard  at 
work  making  his  daughter  a  cowslip 
wreath,  out  of  some  flowers  given  him. 

When  I  took  my  leave  to-day  he  ac- 
companied me  downstairs,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  parlour.  He  shut  the 
door,  and  told  me  in  a  whisjier  that  he 
wished  me  to  bring  him  an  honest  law- 
yer to  make  his  will ;  for  that  he  was 
going  to  settle  £200,000  on  his  daugh- 
ter I— I  put  him  oir  with  promises  to 
look  out  for  what  he  asked.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  has  never  once  made 
any  allusion  to  his  deceased  wife.  As  I 
shook  liis  hand  at  parting,  he  stared  at 
me,  and  said,  '  Doctor  !  my  daughter  is 
VEiiY  slow  in  getting  well— isn't  she  P 

Monday,  23.— The  suffering  an- 
gel will  soon  leave  us  and  all  her  sor- 
rows 1  Slie  is  dying  fast.  She  is  much 
altered,  and  has  not  power  enough  to 
speak  in  more  than  a  whisper,  and  that 
but  seldom.  Her  father  sits  gazing  at 
her  with  a  puzzled  air,  as  if  he  did  not 
know  wlial  to  make  of  lier  silence.  He 
was  vexed  when  she  laid  aside  her 
wedding-dress  :  and  tried  to  tempt  her 
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to  resume  it,  by  showing  her  a  shilling  ! 
While  I  was  sitting  beside  her,  Miss 
Dudleigh  exclaimed,  '  Oli !  be  kind  to 
him!  He  won't  be  long  here  :  He  is 
very  gentle  !' 

jMomiii;/ d'cntMff.— Happening  to  be 
summoned  to  tiie  neis;hbouihood,  I 
called  a  second  time  on  Miss  Dudleigh. 
AH  was  quiet  when  I  entered  the  room. 
Sir.  Dudleit,'h  occupied  his  usual  place 
at  the  bedside,  leaning  over  liis  daugli- 
ter,  whose  arms  were  clasped  round  his 
neck. 

'  Hush  !'  .said  Mr.  Dudleigh,  as  I  ap- 
proached— '  Don't  make  a  noise— she's 
asleep  !'  Yes,  she  was  asleep— and  to 
■wake  no  more  !  Her  arms— lier  features 
— which,  on  parting  the  dishevelled 
hairthat  hid  tliem,  I  perceived  to  be 
{alien — told  me  that  she  was  dead  ! 

She  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  as 
her  mother.  Her  wretched  father  made 
no  disturbance  while  she  lay  dead. 
They  told  him  that  she  was  no  more — 
hut  he  did  not  comprehend  what  was 
meant.  He  would  take  hold  of  her 
hand,  shake  it,  and  let  it  fall  again, 
with  a  wondering  stare,  that  was  piti- 
able 1  He  sat  at  her  coBin-side  all  day 
long,  and  laid  fresh  flowers  on  her 
every  morning.  Dreading  lest  some 
paroxysm  miglit  occur,  if  he  saw  the 
lid  screwed  down,  and  her  remains  re- 
moved, we  gave  him  a  strong  opiate  in 
wine,  on  the  morning  of  the  funeral  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  asleep,  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  last  sad  rites,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  grave  another  broken 
lieart. 

Mr.  Dudleigh  suffered  himself  to  he 
soon  after  conveyed  to  a  private  asy- 
lum, where  he  had  every  comfort  re- 
quisite for  his  circumstances.  He  had 
feUen  into  melanclioly,  and  seldom 
spoke  to  anyone.  He  would  shake  me 
by  the  hand  when  I  called  to  see  him, 
but  bung  down  his  head  in  silence, 
without  answering  my  questions. 

His  seat  was  a  bench  beneath  a  syca- 
more tree,  on  the  green  behind  the 
honae.  Here  he  would  sit,  for  hours, 
gazing  in  one  direction,  towards  a 
church-steeple,  and  uttering  sighs.  No 
one  mterfered  with  him  ;  and  he  took 
no  notice  of  any  one.  One  afternoon  a 
gentleman  of  foreign  appearance  called 
at  the  asylum,  and  asked  if  he  could 
see  Mr.  Dudleigh.  A  servant  impru- 
dently answered— 'Certainly,  sir.  Yon- 
der he  is,  sitting  under  the  sycamore. 
He  never  notices  any  one,  sir."  The 
stranger— young  Dudleigh,  who  had 
but  that  morning  arrived  from  America 
— ruslied  into  thegarden  ;  and,  Hinging 
down  his  hat,  fell  on  one  knee  before 
hU  father,  clasping  his  hand.s  over  his 


breast.  Finding  his  father  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  notice  him,  he  touch- 
eil  him  on  the  knee,  and  whispered— 
'  Father  !'  Mr.  Dudleigh  started  at  the 
sound— turned  towards  his  son— looked 
him  full  in  the  face — fell  back  in  his 
seat— and  expired. 

CHAP.  XXIII.— 3fof Tier  and  Son. 
This  may  be  cimsidered  the  most 
mourufnl  extract  from  my  Diary.  It 
appears  to  me  a  terrible  disclosure  of 
the  misery,  disgrace,  and  ruin  conse- 
quent on  Gambling.  Nut  tliat  I  im- 
agine it  possible,  by  the  most  moving 
exliibitiun,  to  soften  the  more  than 
nether  millstone  hardness  of  a  game- 
ster's heart,or ennhleavoluntari/  victim 
to  break  from  the  meshes  in  which  he 
has  suHered  himself  to  be  entangled  ; 
but  the  cries  ascending  from  this  pit 
of  horror,  may  scare  otT  those  who  are 
approaching  its  brink.  The  moral  of 
the  following  events  may  be  gathered 
up  into  a  word  or  two  :  Oh  !  be  wise — 
and  be  wise  in  time  I 

1  took  more  than  ordinary  pains  to 
acquaint  myself  with  the  transactions 
which  are  hereafter  specified  ;  and  some 
of  the  means  I  adopted  are  mentioned, 
as  I  go  on  with  the  narrative.  The 
events  detailed  are  assigned  a  date 
which  barely  comes  within  the  prfeseut 
century.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
one  of  the  guilty  agents  still  survives 
to  pollute  the  earth  with  his  presence  ; 
and  if  that  individual  should  gainsay 
any  portion  of  the  following  narrative, 
his  impotent  efforts  will  meet  with  the 
disdain  they  merit  I 

Mr.  Beauchamp  came  to  the  receipt 

of  a  fortune  of  two  or  three  thousand 
a-year,  which  was  at  his  absolute  dis- 
po.sal  about  the  period  of  his  return 
from  those  Continental  peregrinations 
which  are  judged  essential  to  complete 
an  English  gentleman's  education. 
Happiness  and  honour  in  life  were  in- 
sured him  at  the  cost  of  moderate  exer- 
tions on  his  part— and  thone  requisite, 
not  to  originate,  or  continue  his  course 
— but  only  to  guide  it.  No  one  was 
better  apprised  than  himself  of  the  po- 
sitiim  he  occupied  in  life  ;  yet  the  im- 
njunity  from  tlje  anxieties  of  life,  which 
seemed  secured  to  liim,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing its  natural  effect  on  a  well-or- 
dered mind,  ofstimulating  it  to  honour- 
able action,  led  to  different,  most  me- 
lancholy, but  liy  no  means  unusual  re- 
sults—a prostitution  of  his  energies  to 
the  service  of  fashionable  dissipation. 
The  restraints  to  which,  during  a  long 
minority,  he  bad  been  subjected  by  his 
mother,  who  nursed  his  fortune  as  se- 
dulously, but  more  successfully,  than 
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slie  cnltivatod  liis  mind  anil  morals— 
siirvoil  Uti  le  otlier  piu  iiose  tliaii  to  whet 
liis  appetile  for  tlic  iilea.siireable  pur- 
suits to  wliicli  lie  eousidei-ed  himself 
entitled,  and  from  wliicli  lie  liad  Ijeeu 
80  lon;^  dcl)aned.  All  tliese  forhlddim 
fruits  clustered  before  liini  in  temiiting 
splendour,  tlie  instant  Oxford  tlirew 
open  its  portals  to  receive  liini.  He 
found  there  many  sijirits  as  dissatisfied 
with  past  restraints  as  himself.  Tlie 
features  of  Ids  character  were  flexibility 
and  credulity  ;  and  his  leading  pro- 
pensity— one  that  drew  after  it  inuu- 
uierable  sorrows— the  love  of  plat/. 

The  tirst  false  step  he  made  was  an 
unfortunate  selection  of  a  tutor;  a  man 
of  agreeable  manners,  but  worthless  in 
moral  character  ;  one  who  had  impover- 
ished himself,  when  Hrst  at  college,  by 
gaming,  but  who,  having  learned  'icin- 
dom,'  was  now  a  cautious  gamester. 
He  was  one  of  a  set  >tt' pliickcrs,  among 
whom  were  found  several  men  of  rank ; 
and  whose  business  it  was  to  seeic  out 
freshmen  for  their  dupes.  Eccles — the 
tutor — was  an  able  mathematician  ; 
and  that  was  the  only  thing  that  IJeau- 
champ  kioked  to  in  selecting  him. 
Beauchamp  got  introduced  to  the  set 
to  which  his  tutor  belonged  ;  but  his 
mother's  lively  surveillance  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  embarrass  himself  by 
h  ses.  He  was  long  enough  appren- 
ticed to  guilt,  to  form  the  habits  of  a 
jjamcstf.r.  Eccles,  when  interrogated 
by  Mrs.  Beauchamp  about  her  son's 
conduct,  gave  his  )iupil  a  flourishing 
character,  both  for  moral  excellence 
and  literary  attainments,  and  acquitted 
liim  of  any  tendency  to  the  vices  pre- 
valent at  college.  And  all  this,  when 
Eccles  knew  that  he  had  seen,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  among  his  pupil's  papers, 
copies  of  long  bills,  accepted  payable 
on  his  reaching  twenty-one— to  the 
tune  of£lu(iO;  and  further,  that  he, 
the  tutor,  was  the  holder  of  one  of 
these  accejitances  ;  which  insured  him 
£oOO  for  the  £300  he  had  kiiuUi/  fur- 
nished for  his  pujjil !  His  plausible  air 
quite  took  with  Mrs.  Beauchamp  ;  and 
she  thought  it  impossible  that  her  son 
could  find  a  litter  companion  to  the 
Continent ! 

On  Beauclmmp's  return  to  England, 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  despatch 
liis  tutor  into  the  country,  to  trumpet 
his  pupil's  praises  to  his  mother,  and 
ai-orize  her  of  his  coining.  The  old 
lady  was  in  ecstasies  at  the  glowing 
Culours  in  which  her  son's  virtues  were 
painted  by  Eccles— such  moderation 
and  prudence,  amidst  the  seductive 
Bcenes  of  the  Continent— such  noble 
liberality  !— Mrs.  Beauchamp  promised 
the  tutor,  who  was  educated  fur  llie 


Church,  the  next  presentation  to  a  liv- 
ing which  was  expected  shortly  to  fall 
vacant— as  some  '  small  return  for  the 
incdlitable  services  he  had  rendered  her 
son  !' 

It  was  a  memorable  day  when  Bean- 
champ  arrived  at  the  Hall  in  shire, 

stood  before  his  UKjtlier,  in  all  the  pride 
of  person,  and  of  accomplishments.  He 
was  a  fine  fellow  to  look  at.  His  well- 
cast  features  beamed  with  frankness 
and  generosity ;  and  his  manners  were 
fenijiered  with  cordiality  and  elegance. 
He  had  (/rHs/i(!6i^/ic6W)/iolf  Continental 
flowers,  and  caught  their  perfume. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he 
could  disengage  himself  from  the  em- 
braces of  his  mother,  who  uttered  the 
most  passionate  exclamations  of  joy 
and  affection.  '  Oh,  that  your  poor  old 
father  could  see  yon  !'  she  sobbed,  and 
almost  cried  herself  into  hysterics. 
Young  Beauchamp  was  moved  with 
this  display  of  tenderness.  He  felt  that 
his  mother's  soul  was  bound  up  with 
his  own  ;  and  with  the  res(dutions  of 
youth,  he  had  changed  the  whole 
course  of  his  life— renounced  the  plea- 
sures of  London,  and  resolved  to  settle 
on  his  estates  in  the  country,  live  un- 
der the  fond  eye  of  his  nujther,  and 
tread  in  the  steps  of  his  father.  He 
felt  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  old 
English  country  gentleman,  and  resolv- 
ed to  live  the  life  of  one.  'There  was  a 
cause  in  powerful  operation,  to  bring 
about  this  change  of  feeling,  to  which 
I  have  not  yet  adverted.  His  cousin, 
Ellen  Beauchamp,  happened  to  be 
thought  of  by  her  aunt  as  a  fit  person 
to  be  staying  with  her  when  her  son 
arrived.  Yes— the  blue-eyed  girl  with 
whinn  he  had  romped  fifteen  years  ago, 
sat  beside  him  in  tlie  bloom  of  woman- 
hood—her peachy  cheeks  pale  and 
flushed,  as  she  saw  her  cousin's  eye 
settled  upon  her,  and  scanning  her 
beautiful  proportions.  Mr.  Beauchamp 
took  the  first  opjiortnnity  of  asking  his 
mother,  '  whether  Ellen  was  engaged.' 

'  I  think  slis  is  not,'  reidied  his  mo- 
ther, folding  liim  in  her  arras— '  but  I 
wish  somebody  would  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  doing  so.' 

'  Ah  !— Then  she's  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
junior!'  replied  her  son. 

Matters  were  clfectually  arranged  to 
bring  about  that  desirable  end — as  they 
always  are,  when  all  parties  understand 
one  another  ;  and  Beauchamp  made  up 
his  mind  to  appear  in  a  new  character 
—that  of  a  quiet  gentleman,  the  patron 
of  an  attached  tenantry,  and  a  promis- 
ing aspirant  after  county  honours. 
Young  Beauchamp  experienced  these 
reviving  feelings  in  full  force.  Tliey 
diverted  the  current  of  his  ambition  ill- 
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to  a  new  course,  and  enable  liini  to  np- 
preci;it«  liis  own  capabilities.  Tlie  ilif- 
fjreiice  hetween  tlie  life  he  had  deter- 
mined on,  and  tliat  lie  had  t'oniierly 
]irnjccted,  was  tlie  dill'ereiicp  between 
being  a  Triton  aiiiiing  minnows,  and  a 
minnow  among  Tritons.  Atlmme,  .sur- 
rounded by  lii's  own  dependents,  and 
by  neighbours  who  were  solicitous  to 
secure  his  good  graces,  he  could  feel 
and  enjiiy  his  own  conseiiuence.  Thus 
a  country  life  appeared  prolerable  to 
one  iu  the  'gay  and  whirlpool  crowded 
town.' 

There  was  one  individual  at   

Hall,  who  viewed  these  aUeri'd  feelings 
and  projects  with  no  satisfaction — it 
was  Mr.  Eccles.  This  individut.1  saw 
tiiat,  in  the  event  of  tliese  alterations 
being  carried  into  etfect,  his  own  ne- 
farious services  would  be  dis])ensed 
with,  and  a  state  of  feelings  brouglit  in- 
to play  which  would  lead  his  pupil  to 
loo.k  with  disgust  at  tlie  scenes  to  wliicli 
he  had  been  introduced  on  the  Contin- 
ent. He  set  to  work  to  frustrate  the 
plans  of  his  pupil.  He  selected  the  oc- 
casion of  his  being  sent  for  one  morn- 
ing by  Mr.  Beauchamp  into  his  library, 
to  commence  operations.  He  was  not 
discouraged,  when  his  pupil,  whose 
eyes  had  really  been  opened  to  the  in- 
iquity of  liis  tutor's  doings,  commenced 
tlaanicing  him,  in  a  formal  style,  for  his 
past  sen-ices,  and  requested  presenta- 
tion of  the  bill  he  lield  against  him  for 
£500,  which  he  paid.  He  tlien  proceed- 
ed, to  state  his  regret  at  being  unable 
to  reward  his  services  witli  a  living  at 
present;  but  that,  if  ever  it  were  in 
his  power,  he  might  rely  on  it,  <fec.  Mr. 
Eccles  mentioned  the  living  of  wliicli 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  promised  him  the 
reversion;  but  received  an  evasive  re- 
ply from  Mr.  Beauchamp,  who  was  so 
much  irritated  at  the  pertinacity,  and 
the  reproachful  tone  witli  which  his 
tutor  pressed  his  claim,  that  he  said, 
•  3Ir.  Eccles,  when  my  mother  made 
yoQ  that  promi-ie,  she  never  consulted 
me,  in  whose  gift  the  living  is.  And 
besides,  what  did  she  know  of  our 
tricks  at  French  hazard  and  rouge  et 
noir?  She  must  have  thought  your 
skill  at  play  an  odd  recommendation 
for  the  duties  of  the  church.'  High 
word.s,  and  threats  ensued,  and  they 
paiterl  in  anger.  The  tutor  resolved  to 
make  hi.?  'imgrateful'  pupil  repent  of 
liis  rni.sconduct ;  and  he  lacked  m^itlier 
tact  nor  opportunities  necessary  forac- 
C'lmpli.sliing  hi.<  ]iiirpose.  The  altered 
demeanour  of  Jlrs.  Beauchamp,  witli 
tlie  Constrained  civility  of  lier  son, 
warned  .Mr.  Eccles  that  his  departure 
from  tlie  Hail  sliouM  not  be  delayed  ; 
aad  Ue  shortly  withdrew. 


Mr.  Beancliamp  began  to  tireathe 
fieidy  wlien  the  evil  spirit,  in  liis  tu- 
tor's sliiipi',  was  no  longer  at  liis  elbow, 
proiiipiiiig  liim  to  vice.  He  resolved 
to  (ill  all  that  his  tutor  had  rejtreaented 
hiiu  to  liis  inotlier,  and  to  atone  lor  in- 
disLTctions  by  a  life  of  virtue.  All  now 
went  on  liappily  at  tlie  Il.UI.  The  new 
squire  entered  on  tlie  duties  devolving 
upon  liim,  and  was  engaged  daily  driv- 
ing his  cousin  over  his  estate,  and 
sliowing  to  his  tenantry  their  future 
lady.  Mr.  Beauchamp,  after  a  tliree 
mouth.s'  continuance  iu  the  country, 
was  sent  for  by  his  solicitor  to  town, 
to  complete  the  arrangements  of  his 
estate,  and  wliich,  he  supposed,  would 
occupy  him  but  a  few  days.  That 
London  visit  led  to  his  ruin  !  It  may 
be  recollected  that  Eccles  owed  his 
pupil  a  grudge  for  tlie  disappointment 
he  had  occasioned  him,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  liis  dismissal.  What 
does  tlie  reader  imagine  was  the  device 
he  adopted  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of 
liis  impil?  Apprised  of  Mr.  Beau- 
champ's  visit  to  London,  ho  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  a  baronet  in  London, 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  as  a 
'  plucker'  at  Oxford,  and  who  having 
mined  himself  by  his  devotion  to  play, 
equally  in  respect  of  fortune  and  char- 
acter, was  now  become  little  else  thaD 
a  systematic  sharper  : — 

'Deak  Sir  Edw.ved, 

'  Young  Beauchamp,  one  of  our  quon- 
dam jjigcuns  at  Oxford,  who  has  coma 
of  age,  will  be  in  Loudon  ne.xt  Saturday, 

and  put  up  at  his  old  hotel,  the  , 

Jle  ivlU  bear  plucking.  Verb.  suf.  The 
bird  is  somewhat  shy,  but  you  are  a 
good  shot.  Don't  frighten  him.  He  is 
giving  up  life,  and  going  to  turn  saint ! 
Tlie  fellow  has  used  me  cursedly  ill :  he 
lias  cut  me  quite,  and  refused  me  old 

Dr.  's  living.   I'll  make  him  repeat 

it. — I  will,  by  ! 

'  Yours  ever,  most  faithfully, 

'  Peter  EocijEa. 
'To  Sib  Edward  Streighton. 

'  P.S. — If  Be.tuchamp  plucks  well, 
you  won't  press  me  for  the  trille  I  owe 
— will  you  y  Bum  this  note.' 

This  letter,  which,  bysingularevents, 
got  into  the  hands  where  /  saw  it,  laid 
the  train  for  such  a  series  of  plotting 
as  ruined  poor  Beauchamp,  and  gave 
Eccles  his  coveted  revenge. 

When  Beauchamp  quitted  the  Hall, 
his  mother  and  Ellen  had  the  most  so- 
lemn assurances  that  his  stay  in  town 
would  not  be  protracted  beyond  the 
week.  Nothing  but  this  could  quiet 
the  old  lady's  apprehensions,  who  ex- 
pressed a  conviction  that  some  calam- 
ity was  about  to  assail  their  house. 
She  had  had  a  dreadful  dream,  she 
said  I— but  when  importuned  to  tell  it, 
answered,  that  if  Ueiiry  came  safe 
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liome,  then  she  would  tell  them  her 
dream.  His  departure  was  a  scene  of 
tears,  which  left  an  injpressiou  of  sad- 
ness on  his  mind,  that  lasted  all  the 
way  u])to  town.  On  his  arrival  he  lie- 
took  himself  to  tlie    Hole),  near 

Piccadilly  ;  and,  to  exiiedite  his  busi- 
ness as  mucli  as  possible,  appointed 
the  evening  n(  the  day  of  his  arrival  for 
a  meeting  with  his  solicitor. 

The  morning  papers  apprised  the 
world  of  the  fact  tliut  'Heniy  Beau- 
champ,  Esqnire,  had  arrived  at  •  's, 

from  iiis  seat  in  shire  ;'  and  scarce- 
ly ten  minutes  after  he  had  read  the 
annunciation  at  breakfast,  his  valet 
brought  in  the  card  of  Sir  Edward 
Streighton. 

'SirEilward  Streighton!'  exclaimed 
Beauchamp,  laying  down  the  card ; 
adding,  '  Sliow  in  Sir  Edward.' 

In  a  few  moments  the  baronet  was 
ushered  into  the  room— made  up  to  his 
old  'friend'  with  cordiality,  and  ex- 
pressed a  thousand  winning  civilities. 
He  was  attired  in  fashionable  negli- 
gence ;  and  his  pale  features  insured 
him  the  show  of  a  welcome,  with  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
greeted  ;  for  Beauchamp,  though  ig- 
norant of  the  pursuits  and  the  degrad- 
ed character  of  his  visitor,  had  seen 
enough  of  him  in  the  heyday  of  dissi- 
pation to  avoid  a  renewal  of  their  inti- 
macy. Beauchamp  was  touched  with 
the  languor  and  exhaustion  assumed  by 
Sir  Edward,  and  asked  after  his  health. 

The  baronet  contrived  to  keep  him 
occupied  with  that  topic  for  an  hour, 
till  he  fancied  he  had  established  an 
interest  for  himself  in  his  destined  vic- 
tim's heart.  He  told  him  that  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  Beaucham))'s  arrival  in 
the  papers,  he  had  hurried  to  ]iay  a  vi- 
sit to  his  'oldclium,'  and  'talk  over 
old  times.'  After  laying  out  all  his 
powers  of  conversation,  he  so  delight- 
ed his  associate,  that  he  extorted  a  pro- 
mise from  Beauchamp  to  dine  with  him 
next  evening,  on  the  pretext  of  his  be- 
ing in  too  delicate  health  to  venture 
out  at  night-time.  Sir  Edward  depart- 
ed, in  a  low  mood,  but  exulting  in  the 
success  with  wliich  he  considered  he 
had  ojieneil  his  infernal  campaign.  He 
liurried  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  com- 
rades in  guilt,  wliom  he  invited  to  din- 
ner on  the  morrow.  Now  the  object  of 
this  man.  Sir  Edward  Streighton,  in 
asking  Btauchanip  to  dinner,  was  to 
revive  in  his  bosom  the  embers  of  his 
love  for  play  !  There  are  docunientsin 
existence  to  show  that  Sir  Edward  and 
his  companions  had  made  the  most 
exact  calculations  of  Bcauehanip's  iiro- 
perty  ;  and  arranged  the  proportions  in 
which  the  expected  sjioils  were  to  bo  I 


shared  among  the  couiplotters  I  The 
conduct  of  the  affair  was  entrusted  to 
Sir  Edward ;  who  declared  that  he 
'knew  all  the  crooks  and  crannies  of 
Beaiicliamp's  Iceart;'  and  that  he  had 
settled  his  .scheme  of  operations.  He 
was  to  keep  in  the  background,  and  on 
no  occasion  to  cume  forward  till  he 
was  sure  of  his  prey. 

Beauchamp  found  himself  seated  at 
the  elegant  and  luxurious  table  of  Sir 
Edward  at  the  appointed  time,  in  com- 
pany with  two  of  the  baronet's  'choic- 
est spirits.'  Sir  Edward  was  a  man  of 
talent ;  and,  foul  as  were  the  scenes  in 
which  he  had  passed  his  life,  was  full 
of  brilliant  repartee,  and  piquant 
sketches  of  men  and  manners.  Beau- 
champ was  in  ecstasies!  There  was 
such  a  deference  paid  to  everything 
that  fell  from  his  lips— so  much  eager 
curiosity  excited  by  the  accounts  he 
gave  of  one  or  two  of  his  adventures- 
such  an  interest  taken  in  the  arrange- 
ments he  contemjilated  for  augmenting 
his  estates  in  shire,  &c.,  that  Beau- 
champ never  felt  better  pleased  with 
himself,  nor  with  his  companions. 
About  eleven  o'clock  one  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward's friends  proposed  a  rubber  at 
whist,  'thinking  they  had  all  of  them 
talked  one  another  hoarse,'  but  Sir 
Edward  negatived  it.  The  proposer 
insi.sted,  but  Sir  Edward  repeated  his 
refusal.  '  I  am  not  tired  of  my  friends' 
conversation,  though  they  may  be  of 
mine  1  And  I  fancy  Beauchamp,'  he 
continued,  '  you  and  I  have  burnt  our 
lingers  too  often  at  college  to  be  desir- 
ous of  renewing  our  pranks." 

'Why,  Sir  Ed  ward!'  rejoined  the  pro- 
poser, '  what  do  you  mean?  Are  you 
insinuatingthatlam  fond  o{  deep  play  T 
— /,  1  that  have  been  snch  a  sufferer?" 
How  was  it  that  such  sliallow  trickery 
could  not  be  seen  through  by  a  man 
who  knew  anything  of  the  world?  The 
answer  is  obvious— The  victim's  pene- 
tration had  deserted  him.  Flattery 
and  wine— what  will  they  not  lead  a 
man  to  ?  Tlie  farce  was  so  well  kept 
up  that  Beauchamp,  fancying  he  stood 
alone  in  the  way  of  the  evening's 
amnsements,  felt  himself  called  on  to 
'  beg  they  would  not  consult  him,  if 
they  were  disposed  for  a  rubber,  as  he 
would  make  a  hand  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  imaginable.'  The  proposer 
and  his  friend  looked  appealingly  to 
Sir  Edward. 

'Oh  !  God  forbid  that  I  should  hin- 
der you,  since  j'ou're  all  so  disposed,* 
said  the  baronet.  Sir  Edward  was  ob- 
ligcd  to  send  out,  and  hny,  or  borroio 
cardK.'  'He  really  so  seldom,'  Ac. 
Tliere  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
tlie  game  calculated  to  arouse  suspi- 
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cion.  The  three  confederates  acted 
their  parts  to  admiration,  and  main- 
tained the  matter-of-fact,  listless  air 
of  men  who  have  sat  down  to  cards, 
each  out  of  complaisance  to  the  others. 
At  tlie  end  of  the  second  ruliber  they 
paused  awhile,  and  betook  themselves 
to  refreshmeuts. 

'  By  tlie  way,  Apsley,'  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward, '  have  you  heard  how  tliat  all'air 
of  General  's  terminated?' 

'Decided  against  him,'  was  the  re- 
ply ;  '  but  I  think  wrongly.   At  's,' 

naming  a  celebrated  coterie,  'where 
the  affair  was  canvassed,  they  were 
equally  divided  in  opinion  ;  and,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  the  General  swears  he 
won't  pay.' 

'  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular things  in  tlie  world  '.' 

'Pray,  what  might  the  disputed 
point  be?  inquired  iJeauchamp. 

'  Oh,  a  bit  of  town  tittle-tattle  !'  re- 
plied Sir  Edward,  'about  a  Rouge  et 
JToir  bet  between  Lord  and  Gene- 
ral  :  I  daresay  you  would  feel  no 

interest  in  it  whatever.' 

But  Beauchamp  did  feel  interested 
enough  to  press  his  host  for  an  account 
nfthe  matter;  and  he  found  himself 
listening  to  a  story  told  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward, and  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  his  hearer.  Beauchamp 
drank  in  every  word.  He  could  not 
help  identifying  himself  with  the  parties 
spoken  of.  A  Satanic  smile  flickered 
over  the  countenances  of  the  conspira- 
tors, as  they  beheld  these  indications 
that  their  prey  was  entering  their  toils. 
Sir  Edward  represented  the  hinge  of 
the  story  to  be  a  moot  point  at  Rouge 
et  Xnir  ;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  a 
discussion  arose.  Beauchamp  took  an 
active  part  in  the  dispute,  siding  with 
3Ir.  Apsley.  Sir  Edward  got  flustered! 
and  began  to  express  himself  heatedly. 
Beanchamp  felt  himself  kindling,  and 
cooled  his  ardour  with  glass  after  glass 
of  wine.  At  length,  out  leaped  a  bold 
bet  from  Beauchamp,  that  he  would 

make  the  same  point  with  Genei  al  . 

Sir  Edward  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  '  declined  winning  his  money'  on  a 
point  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  !  Mr. 
HiUier,  who  was  of  Sir  Edward's  ojii- 
nion,  took  Beauchamp;  and,  for  the 
symmetry  of  the  thing,  Apsley  and  Sir 
Edward,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  ]tri>- 
testation  to  Bi'aiichamp,  betted  higlily 
on  their  opinions.  Soinel/ody  suggest- 
ed an  adjournment  to  the  'establish- 
ment' at  Street,  where  they  might 

decide  the  question  ;  and  thither  they 
all  four  repaired. 

The  infernal  splendour  of  the  scene 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  smote  his 
soul  with  a  sense  of  guilty  awe  the  mo- 


ment he  entered.  A  recollection  of  his 
mother  and  Ellen,  wreathed  with  the 
halos  of  virtue  and  purity,  glanced 
across  his  mind  ;  and  he  thought  him- 
self in  hell  1  Sick  and  faint,  he  .sat 
down  at  an  unoccupied  table.  He  felt 
lialf  determined  to  rush  out  from  the 
room.  His  friends  perceived  his  agita- 
tion. Sir  Edward  asked  him  if  he  were 
ill?  But  Beauchamp  referred  his  sen- 
sations to  a  heated  room,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  he  hail  drunk.  Dreading 
their  banter,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
declared  himself  recovered.  After 
standing  some  time  beside  the  Rouge 
et  Noir  table,  where  large  stakes  were 
playing  for,  amidst  agitating  silence — 
where  he  marked  the  sallow  features  of 

Genera!  and  Lord  — — ,  the  parties 

implicated  in  the  affair  mentioned  at 
Sir  Edward's  table,  aud  who,  having 
arranged  their  dispute,  were  now  over 
head  and  ears  in  a  new  transaction — 
the  four  friends  withdrew  to  one  of  the 
private  tables  to  talk  over  their  bet. 
Half-au-hour's  time  beheld  thera  all  at 
hazard  .'—Beauchamp  playing  1  and 
with  excitement  equalling  any  one's  in 
the  room.  Sir  Edward  maintained  the 
reluctant  air  of  a  man  over-persuaded 
into  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  his 
companions.  Every  time  Beauchamp 
shook  the  fatal  dice-box,  the  pale  face 
of  his  mother  looked  at  him  :  yet  still 
he  shook,  and  still  he  threw — for  he 
won  freely  from  Apsley  and  Hillier. 
About  four  o'clock  he  took  his  depar- 
ture, with  bank  notes  in  his  pocket- 
book  to  the  amount  of  £95,  as  his  even- 
ing's winning. 

He  walked  home  to  his  hotel,  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  ashamed  and  enrag- 
ed at  his  own  irresolution.  The  thought 
struck  him  that  he  would  make  amends 
for  his  misconduct  by  appropriating 
his  unhallowed  gains  to  the  purchase 
of  jewellery  for  his  mother  and  cousin. 
Relieved  by  this  consideration,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  slept  till 
a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  His  first 
thought  on  waking  was  the  last  that 
had  occupied  his  mind  over-night ;  but 
it  was  met  by  another,  and  more  start- 
ling reflection — What  would  Sir  Ed- 
ward, Hillier,  and  Apsley  think  of  him, 
dragging  them  to  play,  and  winning 
their  money,  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses  1 
The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more 
was  he  embarrassed  ;  ami  as  he  tossed 
about  on  his  bed,  the  suspicion  Hashed 
across  his  mind  that  he  was  embroiled 
with  gauiblers.  With  what  credit  could 
he  skulk  from  the  attack  he  had  pro- 
voked? Perplexed  with  the  dilemma 
he  had  diawn  on  himself,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  invite  the 
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■baronet  and  his  friends  to  dinner  that 
day,  and  give  tliem  tlieir  revenge, 
wlien  he  might  retreat  with  honour 
and  for  ever. 

Gaming  is  a  magical  stream  ;  if  you 
do  but  wade  far  enough  into  it  to  wet 
tlie  soles  of  your  fuet,  tliere  is  an  influ- 
ence in  the  waters  wliicli  draws  you  ir- 
resistibly in,  deeper  and  deejier,  till 
you  are  sucked  into  tlie  vortex,  and 
perish  ! 

Mr.  Beauohamp  postponed  the  busi- 
ness he  had  himself  fixed  for  transac- 
tion that  evening,  and  received  Sir  Ed- 
ward—who  had  found  out  that  he  could 
now  venture  from  home  at  niglits— and 
his  two  friends,  witli  all  appearance  of 
cordiality.  In  his  heart  he  felt  ill  at 
ease  ;  but  his  uneasiness  vanished  with 
every  glass  of  wine  he  drank.  His 
guests  were  men  of  conversation  ;  and 
they  selected  the  most  interesting  to- 
jiics.  Beancliamp  was  delighted.  Some 
laughing  allusions  were  made  by  Hil- 
lier  and  Apsley  to  their  over-niglit's 
adventure;  but  Sir  Edward  cliaraoter- 
ized  it  as  an  'absurd  affair,'  and  told 
them  they  deserved  to  sulfer  as  they 
dill.  This  was  the  signal  for  which 
Beauchamp  had  long  been  waiting; 
and  he  proposed  that  cards  and  dice 
should  be  bronglitin  to  finisli  the  even- 
ing with.  Hillierand  Apsley  hesitat- 
ed ;  Sir  Edward  talked  of  the  o)iera. 
Beauchamp  was  peremptory,  and  down 
they  all  sat— and  to  Hazard  !  Beau- 
champ was  determined  to  lose,  that 
evening,  a  hundred  pounds,  inclusive 
of  his  over-night's  winnings  ;  and  veil- 
ed his  purpose  so  flimsily  that  his  op- 
ponents saw  '  what  he  was  after.'  Mr. 
Apsley  laid  down  the  dice-box  and 
said,  '  Mr.  Beauchamp,  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,  sir.  You  are  i>laying  nei- 
ther with  boys  nor  swindlers;  and  be 
j)leased  to  recollect  at  wliose  instance 
we  sat  down  to  tliis  evening's  Ilazanl.' 

Mr.  Beauchamp  protested  he  did  his 
liest.  Apsley  resumed  his  yday,  and 
their  victim/fiMiimself  in  their  meshes 
—that  the  '  snare  of  the  fowler  was 
upon  him.'  Tliey  played  with  varions 
success  for  two  hours  ;  ami  Sir  Eilward 
was  intimating  liis  intention  to  have  a 
throw  for  the  first  time,  '  for  company's 
sake,'  when  a  card  of  a  nnblenian,  one 
of  the  most  profligate  of  tlie  ijrotligate 
RCt  whom  Beancliamp  had  known  at 
Oxford,  was  brought  in. 

'Ahl  Lord  !'  exclaimed  Sir  Ed- 
ward, with  joyful  surprise— '  An  age 
since  I  saw  him  !  How  fortunate  that 
I  shoulil  haiijien  to  be  here  !— Oh, 
come,  Beauchamp'— seeing  his  host 
disposed  to  utter  a  frigid  '  not  at  home' 
— '  come,  m((.s<  ask  him  in  !  Tlii^  best 
fellow  in  life  1'    Now  Lord  and  Sir 


Edward  were  bosom  friends,  equally 
unprincipled,  and  that  morning  had 
tlii'y  arranged  this  imexpeotcd  visit  of 
his  lonlship  !  As  soon  as  the  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  of  his  lordship 
had  subsided,  he  assured  them  that  he 
sliould  leave  immediatidy,  unless  they 
proceeded  with  tlieir  play,  and  he  sta- 
tiiined  liimself  as  an  onlooker  beside 
Beaucham)). 

Tlie  infernal  crew  now  began  to  see 
they  had  it  'all  their  own  way.'  "Their 
tactics  miglit  have  been  frustrated,  had 
Beauchamp  iiossessed  .sullicient  moral 
courage  to  yiuld  to  the  promptings  of 
bis  better  judgment,  and  determined  to 
stop  in  time.  Alas  !  he  had  taken  into 
his  bosnn\  the  torpid  snake,  and  kept 
it  tliere  till  it  revived.  In  the  warmth 
of  excitement  lie  forgot  his  fears,  and 
his  decaying  propensities  to  play  were 
resuscitated.  Before  the  evening's 
close,  he  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  game  with  as  keen  arelish  as  a  pro- 
fessed gamester  !  With  frenzy  he  pro- 
posed bets,  which  the  cautious  baronet 
and  his  coadjutors  hesitated,  and  re- 
fused to  take  !  About  three  o'clock 
they  separated,  and,  on  making  ni>  ac- 
counts, tlii-y  found  tliat,  so  equally  had 
profit  and  loss  been  sliared,  that  no 
one  had  lost  or  gained  more  than  £20. 
Beauchamp  accepted  a  seat  iu  Lord 

 's  box  at  the  opera  for  the  next 

evening  ;  and  the  one  following  that, 
he  engaged  to  dine  with  Apsley.  After 
his  guests  had  retired,  he  betook  him- 
self to  bed,  with  none  of  those  heart- 
smitings  which  had  kept  him  sleepless 
the  night  before.  The  men  with  whom 
he  hail  been  playing  were  no  profes- 
sional gamblers,  and  he  felt  himself  safe 
in  their  hands. 

To  the  opera  he  went,  and  to  Aps- 
ley's.  At  the  former  he  recognized 
several  of  his  college  acquaintance  : 
and  at  tlie  latter's  house  he  spent  a 
delightful  evening,  never  having  said 
better  tilings,  and  never  being  more 
flatteringly  attended  to  ;  and  tlienight's 
eiijiiynient  was  wound  up  with  a  rub- 
ber for  stakes  laughably  small.  This 
was  Sir  Edward's  scheme,  for  he  was 
not  to  ^/n'fjhten  the  bird.'  The  doom- 
ed Beauchamp  retired  to  rest,  better 
satislied  with  himself  and  his  friends 
tlian  ever  ;  for  lie  had  transacted  a  lit- 
tle business  during  the  day  ;  written 
two  letters  to  the  country,  and  des- 
jiatched  them,  witli  a  pair  of  bracelets, 
to  Ellen  ;  jdayed  the  whole  evening  at 
whist,  and  won  two  guineas,  instead  of 

accompanying  Lord  and  lliUier  to 

the  establishment  in  — —  Street,  where 
he  miglit  have  lost  hundreds.  Poor 
Beaucliani)!  now  began  to  feel  confi- 
dence in  his  biieugih  of  purpose.  lie 
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thonght  he  had  been  weighed  in  the 
lialaiice,  nnd  not  found  wanting.  Ho 
was  as  deeply  convinced  as  ever  of  tlie 
pernicious  etiVcts  of  an  inordinate  love 
of  play:  liut  liad  lie  tliat  passion?  No  ! 
He  recollected  the  thrill  of  liorror  with 
which  he  listened  to  Lord  's  en- 
treaties to  accompany  him  to  the  gam- 
ing-house, and  was  satisfied.  He  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  writing  home, 
to  apprise  liis  niotlier  and  cousin  that 
he  intended  to  continue  in  town  six 
weeks,  ami  assigned  satisfactory  rea- 
sons for  his  stay.  He  wrote  in  the 
warmest  terms  to  both  of  them,  and 
said  he  should  he  counting  tlie  days 
till  he  threw  himself  into  tlieir  arms. 
"Tis  this  tiresome  Twister,  our  attor- 
ney, that  must  answer  for  my  long 
stay.  When  I  wonld  press  him,  he 
says  there  is  no  doing  law  by  Ktenm. 
He  .says  he  fears  the  Chancery  affairs 
will  prove  tedious;  and  they  aie  in 
such  a  state  that,  were  I  to  return  into 
the  country,  I  should  be  summoned  uji 
to  town  again  in  a  twinkling.  Now  I 
am  here,  I  will  get  all  the  business  olf 
my  hands.  So,  by  this  day  six  weeks, 
dearesc  coz,  expect  to  see  at  your  feet, 
your  eternally— H.  B.' 

But  that  day  saw  Bpauchanip  in  a 
startling  character — that  of  an  infatu- 
ated gamester  !—Dui-ing  that  fatal  six 
weeks  he  had  lost  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  had  neglected  the  busi- 
ness which  brought  him  up  to  town— 
for  his  heart  was  wii.h  French  Hazard 
and  Rouge  et  Noir !  His  clieeks  and 
forehead  wore  the  sallow  hue  of  di.ssi- 
pation — his  eyes  were  bloodshot— hi.s 
hands  trembled — and  every  movement 
indicated  the  highest  degree  of  nervous 
irrirabllity.  He  bad  become  out  of 
temper  with  all  about  him,  but  especi- 
ally with  himself.  The  lirstlhingin 
the  mornings  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
fortify  himself  against  the  agitations 
of  the  day  by  a  smart  drauglit  of  bran- 
dy or  liqueur  !  If  the  mere  love  of  ex- 
citement had  been  sufficient  to  alUu  e 
hira  on  to  play,  the  desire  for  retriev- 
ing his  losses  supi>lied  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  jiersevering  in  his  destiuctiva 
career.  Ten  tlirmsand  pov}i(l<,  tlie 
lowest  amount  of  his  losses,  was  a  sum 
he  coidd  not  afford  to  lose,  without  se- 
rions  inconvenience.  Gracinus  God  ! 
what  would  his  aged  motlicr— what  ! 
Wf,uld  Ellen  .say,  if  thev  knew  tlie  ; 
amount  of  his  losses?  The  tlionglit 
di.stracted  him  !  He  had  di-awn  out  of  ; 
his  banker's  liands  all  the  floating  ba- 
lance he  had  f;laeed  there  on  arriving 
in  town  ;  and  he  had  bren  cumpelli-d 
to  mortgage  one  of  his  fMnUts  for 
£8,000;  and  how  to  conceal  the  trans- 
Action  from  his  mother,  without  mak- 


ing desperate  efforts  to  recover  himself 
nt  play,  he  did  not  know.  He  had  now 
got  inextricably  involved  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward and  his  .set,  who  never  allowed 
him  a  moment's  time  to  come  to  him- 
self, but  were  ever  ready  with  diversi- 
fied sources  of  amusement.  Under 
their  damned  tutelage,  Beauchamp 
commenced  the  life  of  'a  man  about 
town,'  in  all  except  the  fouler  vices,  to 
which  he  was  never  addicted. 

His  money  flew  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. He  never  went  to  the  establish- 
ment in  Street,  but  his  overnight's 

I.O.U.'s  stared  him  in  the  face  next 
morning  like  fiends  !— and  he  was  daily 
accumulating  bills  at  the  tradesmen's, 
to  whom  )ie  gave  liigher  prices  to  in- 
sure longer  credit.  Wliile  he  was 
compelled  to  write  confidenfiully  to  old 
Pritcliard,  his  agent,  for  money,  every 
third  or  fourth  post,  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  mother  and  cousin  slack- 
ened, and  his  letters  indicated  con- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  writer.  It 
was  very  long  before  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
suspected  that  anything  was  going 
wrong.  She  was  cajoleil  by  her  son's 
accounts  of  tlie  harassing  affairs  in 
Chancery,  and  considered  that  circuni- 
siance  to  account  for  the  infrequency 
of  his  letters.  The  quicker  eyes  of  El- 
len, soon  saw,  in  the  chilling  shortness 
of  his  letters  to  her, that  if  his  regard  for 
her  were  not  diminishing,  he  had  dis- 
covered  such  pleasurable  objects  in 
town  as  enabled  him  to  bear,  with  for- 
titude, the  pangs  of  ahstvnce  1 

Gaming  exerts  a  deailening  influence 
on  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  that  are 
not  occupied  in  its  service.  The  heart 
it  utterly  withers  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Beauchamp  was  aware  of  the 
altered  state  of  his  feelings  towards  his 
cousin,  and  satisfied  with  tbem.  Play 
—play— PLAY,  was  the  name  of  his 
tyrannical  niisti'ess  !  The  more  Beau- 
champ jilayed,  the  more  he  lost ; 
the  more  he  lost,  the  dcejier  he  played  ; 
and  the  less  chance  tliere  was,  the 
more  reckless  he  became?  Employed 
in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  Beau- 
champ protracted  his  stay  in  London  to 
fi,ve  luonths.  During  this  time  he  had 
gamliled  away  three-fourths  of  his 
fortune.  He  was  now  ashamed  and 
afraid  of  returning  home.  Letters  from 
his  mother  and  Ellen  accumulated  up- 
on him,  and  often  lay  for  weeks  unan- 
swered. Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  once  re- 
monstrated witli  him  on  his  allowing 
a?i!/ of  his  affairs  to  keep  him  so  long 
in  town,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  with  respect  to 
Elh'ii ;  but  she  received  such  a  tiirt 
re|ily  from  her  son  as  prevented  her  in- 
terference. Slie  began  to  grow  uneasy, 
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anrl  to  suspect  that  sometliiriK  unfrir- 
tuiiate  liad  happened  to  lier  son.  Her 
fears  hurried  her  into  a  disregard  of  his 
menaces  :  and  she  wrote  up  privately 
to  Mr.  Twister,  to  know  wliat  was  tlie 
state  of  affairs,  and  what  kept  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  so  harrassingly  empUiyed.  The 
old  lady  received  for  answer,  that  the 
attorney  knew  of  nothing  that  need 
have  detained  Mr.  Beauclianip  in  town 
beyond  a  week  ;  and  tliat  lie  had  not 
been  to  Mr.  Twister's  oflice  for  months  1 

Pritchard,  Mr.  Beauchanip's  agent, 
was  a  faithful  fellow,  and  managed  all 
his  master's  concerns  with  punctuality 
and  secresy.  He  had  been  a  favourite 
■with  old  Mr.  Beauchamp,  who  com- 
mitted him  to  tlie  kindtiess  of  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  and  requested  her  to  con- 
tinue him  in  office  till  his  son  arrived 
at  his  majority.  The  good  man  was 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  family 
interests ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  feel  disquietuile  at  the  demands 
for  money,  unprecedented  in  respect  of 
amount  and  frequency,  made  by  Mr. 
Beauchamp  during  his  stay  in  town. 
He  was  kept  in  darkness  as  to  the  de- 
stination of  the  money,  and  confounded 
at  having  to  forward  to  London  tlie 
title-deeds  and  papers  relating  to  most 
of  the  property.  He  surmised  that  'all 
was  not  going  on  right  at  London  ;'  for 
lie  was  too  much  a  man  of  business  to 
be  cajoled  by  the  Hiiiisy  reasons  assign- 
ed by  Mr.  Beauchamp  for  requiring  the 
estate  papers.  He  began  to  siisjiect 
that  his  young  master  was  '  taking  to 
bad  courses  ;  but  being  enjoined  silence 
at  his  peril,  he  held  his  tongue,  and 
'hoped  the  best.'  He  longed  everyday 
to  find  an  opportunity  for  communicat- 
ing with  his  old  mistress  ;  yet  how 
could  he  break  his  master's  confidence, 
and  risk  the  threatened  penalty  !  He 
received  a  letter  one  morning  which 
decided  him.    It  read  as  follows  : — 

'  Dear  and  faithful  old  Pritchard, — 
There  are  now  only  two  ways  in  which 
you  can  show  your  regard  tor  me— pro. 
found  secresy,  and  immediate  attention 
to  my  direciions.  I  have  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  spectilafions  in  Lon- 
don, and  have  been  drcadfulbi  un  fortun- 
ate. I  must  have  lifteen,  or,  at  the  very 
lowest,  tm  thousand  pounds  by  this  day 
week,  or  be  ruined;  and  I  purpose  rais- 
ing that  sum  by  a  mortgage  on  my  pro- 
perty in  shire.    I  can  see  no  other 

possible  way  of  meeting  my  engage- 
ments, without  compromising  the  char- 
acter of  our  family — the  honour  of  my 
name.  Let  me  have  all  the  needful  pa- 
pers in  time — in  two  days'  time  at  the 
latest.  Dear  old  man  : — for  the  love  of 
God.  and  the  respect  you  bear  my  fa- 
ther's memory,  keep  all  this  to  yoursoLf, 
or  consequences  may  follow  wliich  I 
tremble  to  think  of. —I  am,  &c.  &c. 

'HKNRy  Beaucuajup, 

'  Mold,  i  o'clock,  A.M.' 


This  letter  was  written  with  trepida- 
tion ;  but  not  with  more  than  its  pern- 
sal  occasioned  the  steward.  He  dropped 
it  from  his  hands,  elevated  them  and 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  turned  pale. 
He  trembled,  and  the  only  words  ho 
uttered  were,  '  Oh,  my  poor  old  mas- 
ter! Wouldn't  it  raise  your  bones  out 
of  the  grave  ?'— Could  he  any  longer 
delay  telling  his  mistress  of  the  pass 
things  were  come  to? 

After  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  terror 
and  tears,  he  resolved  to  set  off  for  the 
Hall,  seek  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ, and  disclose  everything.  He 
had  scarcely  got  half-way,  when  he  was 
met  by  one  of  the  Hall  servants,  who 
stopped  him,  saying — '  Oh,  Mr.  Ste- 
ward, I  was  coming  for  you.  Mistress 
is  in  a  way  this  morning,  and  wants  to 
see  yon  directly." 

The  old  man  hurried  on  to  the  Hall, 
which  was  pervaded  with  excitement 
and  suspense.  He  was  conducted  into 
Mrs.  Beauchamp'sroora.  The  good  lady 
sat  in  her  easy-chair,  her  features  full 
of  grief,  and  her  grey  locks  straying  in 
disorder  from  under  her  cap.  Every 
limb  was  in  a  tremor.  On  one  side  of 
her  sat  Ellen,  in  the  same  agitated  con- 
dition as  her  aunt ;  and  on  the  other 
stood  a  table  with  brandy,  hartshorn, 
cSic,  and  an  open  letter. 

'  Be  seated,  Pritchard,'  said  the  old 
lady.  The  steward  placed  his  chair  be- 
side the  table.  'What  is  the  matter 
with  yni(,  Pritchard?'  inquired  Miss 
Beauchamp,  startled  by  the  agitation 
manifested  in  the  steward's  counten- 
ance. He  drew  his  hand  across  his 
forehead,  and  stammered  that  he  was 
grieved  to  see  them  in  such  trouble, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Beau- 
cliamp  putting  an  open  letter  into  his 
hand,  and  telling  him  to  read  it.  The 
steward  read— 

'  Madam, — My  client,  Lady  Hester 
Gripe,  haring  consented  to  advance  a 
farther  sum  of  £22,000  to  Mr.  HeniT 
Beauchamp,  your  son,  on  mortgage  of 

his  estates  in  shire,  I  beg  to  know 

whether  you  have  any  annuity  or  rent- 
charge  issuing  therefrom,  and,  if  so,  to 
wliat  amount.  I  beg  you  will  consider 
this  inquiry  confidental,  as  between 
Lady  Hester  and  Mr.  Beauchamp,  or 
the  necrotiations  will  be  broken  off:  for 
her  ladyship's  caution  has  induced  me 
to  break  through  my  promise  to  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  of  not  allowing  you,  or  any 
one  else,  to  know  of  the  transaction.  As 
Mr.  Beiiuchainp  said,  that,  even  if  you 
did  know,  it  was  not  of  much  conse- 
quence, I  presume  I  have  not  gone  far 
wrong  in  yielding  to  her  ladyship's  im- 
portunities. May  I  bog  the  favour  of  a 
reply,  per  return  of  post  ? — I  have  the 
honour,  &c.  &e.  &c. 

'  Furnioal's  Inn,  London.' 
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Before  tlie  steward  had  got  through 
half  this  letter  he  was  obliged  to  lay  it 
down  to  recover  from  his  trepidation. 

'A  FAKTUEH  sum  !'  he  muttered.  lie 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head, dashed  out  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  and  resumed  his  jierusal  of  the 
letter,  which  shook  in  his  hands.  No 
one  spoke  a  syllable;  and,  when  he 
had  linished  reading,  he  laid  down  the 
letter  in  silence.  Mrs.  Beaueliamp  .sat 
in  her  chair,  with  her  eyes  closed.  She 
murmured  something  which  the  ste- 
ward could  not  catcli. 

'  What  was  my  lady  saying,  miss?' 
he  inquired.  Miss  Beauchamp  shook 
her  head,  without  removing  her  hand- 
kerchief from  her  face. 

'  Well,  God's  holy  will  be  done  I'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Beauchamp,  'but  I'm 
afraid  my  poor  Henry — and  all  of  us — 
are  ruined!" 

'  God  grant  not,  my  lady  I  Oh,  don't 
say  so,  my  lady  !'  sobbed  the  steward, 
dropping  upon  his  knees,  and  elevat- 
ing his  clasped  hands  upwards— "Tis 
true,  my  lad.v,'  he  continued,  'Master 
Henry  has  been  Avilu  in  London— but 
all  is  not  yet  gone— oh  no,  my  lady, 
no !' 

'  Toti  must  have  known  all  along  of 
his  doings— you  mnst,  Pi  itchard  !'  said 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  in  a  low  tone. 

'  Why,  yes,  my  lady,  I  have— but 
Tve  gone  down  on  my  knees  every 
blessed  night,  and  prayed  that  I  might 
find  a  way  of  letting  yoo  know — ' 

'  Why  could  you  not  have  told  me  ?' 
inquired  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 

'  Because  I  was  his  steward,  and 
bound  to  keep  his  confidence.  He 
•would  have  discharged  me  the  moment 
I  had  opened  my  lips ;  he  told  me  so 
often  1' 

Sirs.  Beauchamp  made  no  reply.  She 
saw  the  man's  dilemma,  and  doubted 
not  his  integrity,  though  she  had  en- 
tertained a  suspicion  of  his  guilty  ac- 
quiescence. 

'  Have  yon  ever  heard,  Pritchard, 
HOW  the  money  has  pone  in  Lomlon  ?' 

'  Xever  a  breath  that  I  could  rely  on.' 

'  What  have  you  heard  ?— That  he 
frequents  gaming-houses  ?  inquired 
Mrs.  Beauchamp.  The  steward  shook 
his  head.   There  was  anotlicr  pause. 

'Now,  Pritchard,'  said  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ,  'tell  me,  as  in  the  sight  of  God, 
how  much  money  has  my  son  made 
away  with  since  he  leftP 

The  steward  paused  and  hesitated. 

'I  must  not  be  trifled  with,  Prit- 
chard,' continued  Mrs.  Beaucham]). 
The  steward  seemed  calculating  a  mo- 
ment. 

'  Why,  my  lady,  if  I  must  be  plain, 
I  inairaid  that  twei.ty  thousand  pounds 
would  not  cover—' 


'  TwiiNTY       THOUSAND        POUNDS  !' 

screamed  Miss  Beauchamp,  springing 
out  of  lier  cliair  wildly  ;  but  her  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  by  her  aunt,  who, 
on  hearing  tlie  sum  named  by  tlie  ste- 
ward, after  moving  her  lips  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
speak,  fell  back  in  her  seat,  and 
swooned. 

To  describe  the  scenes  of  despair 
wliich  ensued,  would  bo  impossible. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp's  I'eelings  were  urging 
her  on  the  borders  of  madness  ;  and 
Miss  Beauchamp  looked  the  image  of 
s|)eecliless  horror.  At  lengtli  Mrs. 
Beauchamii  succeeded  in  overcoming 
her  feelings — and  addressed  herself  to 
meet  the  liorrors  of  the  case,  and  see  if 
it  were  possible  to  discover  a  remedy. 
After  a  day's  anxious  thouglit,  and  the 
show  of  a  consultation  with  her  dis- 
tracted niece,  she  decided  on  the  line  of 
operations  she  intended  to  pursue. 

To  return  to  her  son.  Things  went 
on  worse  and  worse.  Poor  Beauchamp's 
life  might  be  said  to  be  a  perpetual 
frenzy— passed  in  paroxysms  of  re- 
morse, despair,  rage,  fear.  He  had  be- 
come stupetied  ;  and  could  not  compre- 
hend the  enormous  ruin  which  he  hail 
precipitated  on  himself— crnsliing  at 
once  'mind,  body,  and  estate.'  His 
motions  seemed  actuated  by  a  diaboli- 
cal influence.  Alas  1  Beauchamp  was 
not  the  first  wlio  has  felt  the  fatal 
cination  of  play,  the  obliviousness  of 
consequences  whicli  it  induces  !  The 
demons  who  fluttered  about  him  no 
longer  thought  of  masking  tliemselves, 
but  stood  in  all  their  hideousness  be- 
fore him.  For  weeks  he  had  one  con- 
tinual run  of  bad  luck  ;  yet  still  he 
gambled  on,  from  week  to  week,  from 
hour  to  hour,  in  the  delusive  hope  of 
recovering  himself.  His  heart  was 
paralyzed— its  feelings  smothered  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  a  gamester's  an- 
xieties. It  is  not  difficult  for  the  reader 
to  conceive  the  ease  with  which  he  dis- 
missed the  less  frequently  intruding 
images— tlie  reproachful  faces — of  his 
mother  and  cousin  ! 

Sir  Edward  Streighton,  the  most  con- 
suininate  tactician  that  ever  breathed, 
had  won  thousands  from  Beauchamp, 
without  affording  him  a  tangible  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  with  him.  The  more 
Beauchamp  became  involved — the 
deeper  he  sank  into  the  whirlpool  of 
destruction- the  closer  he  clung  to  Sir 
Edward.  The  baronet  had  contrived 
to  make  himself  indisjiensable  to  Beau- 
champ. It  was  Sir  Edward  whotaiiglit 
him  the  quickest  way  of  turning  lands 
into  cash— iir  Edward  who  put  him  in 
I  the  way  of  defying  his  minor  creditors 
—Sir  Edivaid  who  feted  him  out  of  his 
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bicter  ennui  and  thoughts  of  shire 

—Sir  Hiiward  wlio  lent  liim  hundreds 
at  a  moment's  warning,  and  gave  him 
the  longest  credit ! 

Is  it  conceivable  tliat  Beanchainp 
could  not  see  through  the  scoundrel? 
inquires  a  reader.  No,  he  did  not,  till 
tlie  plot  began  to  develop  itself  in  the 
latter  acts  of  the  tragedy  !  And  when 
lie  did,  he  still  went  on— and  en- 
trusting that,  in  time,  lie  should  out- 
wit the  subtle  devil.  This  is  the  iym's 
fatuiis  which  often  lights  gamblers  to 
the  fatal  verge.  Such  a  crotchet  had 
lattei'ly  been  flitting  througli  the  fancy 
of  Beaucliamp  ;  and  one  night,  after  re- 
volving the  sclieme  over  and  over  in 
bis  brain,  he  started  out  of  bed,  seized 
a  pack  of  cards,  and  sat  calculating  and 
manoeuvring  with  tliem  till  he  liail  sat- 
isfied himself  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
plan  ;  when  he  threw  tliem  down,  and 
leaped  into  bed  again  in  a  tit  of  ecstasy. 
The  more  he  turned  the  project  in  his 
mind,  the  more  feasible  did  it  appear. 
He  resolved  to  entrust  no  one  breath- 
ing with  his  secret.  Confident  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  ?o 
break  the  bank,  whenever,  and  as  often 
as  he  pleased,  he  determined  to  put  his 
plan  into  execution  in  a  day  or  two,  on 
a  large  scale  ;  stake  every  penny  lie 
could  scrape  together,  and  win  tri- 
umphantly. He  set  about  procuring 
the  requisite  funds.  His  attorney— a 
gambler  himself,  whom  he  had  picked 
up,  at  the  instance  of  Hillier,  as  'a 
monstrously  convenient  fellow' — con- 
trived to  cash  his  I.O.U.'s  to  the 
amount  of  £5,000,  on  discovering  that 

he  had  still  available  property  in  

shire,  which  he  learned  at  a  conliden- 
tial  interview  with  the  solicitor  in  Fur- 
nival's  Inn,  who  was  negotiating  the 
loan  of  £22,000  fjom  Laily  Gripe.  He 
returned  to  make  the  liazardous  experi- 
ment on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  he  received  the  £5,000  from  his 
attorney.  On  the  morning  of  tliat  day, 
he  was,  fartlier,  to  hoar  from  his  ste- 
ward in  the  country  respecting  tlie 
mortgage  of  his  last  and  best  property. 

That  was  a  nienioralile  day  to  Beau- 
champ.  It  began  with  doubt— sus- 
pense—disaiipoiiitment  ;  for  after 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  postman,  shak- 
ing witli  agitation,  he  canghta  glimpse 
of  liis  red  jacket  pas.si'iirir  by  liis  door — 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Almost 
frantic,  he  threw  up  the  window,  and 
called  out  to  him— but  the  man  had 
'  none  to-day.'  Beaucliamp  threw  him- 
self on  his  sofa,  in  agony  unutterable. 
It  was  the  first  time  old  Pritcliard  li;ul 
neglected  to  return  an  answer  in  ciuirse 
of  post,  wlien  never  so  slightly  request- 
ed.   A  tbousaiid  fears  assailed  iiiui. 


Had  his  letter  miscarried  ?  Was  Prit- 
cliard ill,  dying,  or  dead?  Had  he  l,eeu 
(nghteiied  into  a  disclosure  to  Mrs 
Beaucliamp  ?   And  did  his  Mothur,  at 
length— did  Ellkn— kiiowof  his  dread- 
ful doings?     The  thought  was  loo 
Iriglitlul  to  dwell  upon  .'—unnerved,  he 
Hew  to  brand//— fiery  lieiid,  lighting  up 
in  the  brain  the  flames  of  madness  !— 
He  scarcely  knew  how  to  rest  betwcea 
breakfast  and  dinner;  for  at  seven 
o'clock,  lie,  with  the  rest  of  the  infer- 
nal crew,  were  to  dine  with  Apslcy. 
There  was  to  be  a  strong  muster  ;  for 
one  of  the  decoys  had  entrapped  a 
wealthy  slm]iletoii,  who  was  to  make 
his  '  lirst  ajipearance'  that  evening. 
After  walking,  for  an  hour,  to  and  fro, 
lie  set  out  to  call  upon  me.    He  was  at 
my  house  by  twelve  o'clock.  During 
his  stay  in  town  I  had  received  him  ia 
thequality  ofa  patient,  for  his  (its  of  in- 
disposition and  low  spirits.  I  had  look- 
ed upon  him  as  a  fashionable  fellow, 
who  was  '  upon  town,'  doing  his  best 
to  earn  notoriety,  such  as  was  sought 
after  by  most  men  of  spirit— aad  for- 
tune 1    I  had  been  able  to  gather,  from 
what  he  had  let  fall  at  several  inter- 
views, that  the  uneven  spirits  he  en- 
joyed were  owing  to  his  gambling  pro- 
pensities ;  that  his  excitement  or  de- 
pression alternated  with  the  good  orill 
luck  he  had  at  play.    I  felt  interest  in 
him  ;  for  there  was  about  him  an  air  of 
straightforwardness  which  captivated 
every  one  who  spoke  with  him.  His 
manners  had  all  the  blaudness  of  the 
gentleman  :  and  when  last  I  saw  him, 
wliich  was  two  months  before,  he  ap- 
peared in  cheerful  spirits— a  Hue,  if  not. 
handsome  man.     i3ut  now,  when  he 
stood  before  me,  wasied  in  person  and 
haggard  in  feature— full  of  petulance— 
I  could  scarcely  believe  him  the  same 
man  ! — I  was  going  to  ask  him  some 
question,  when  he  interrupted  me,  by 
extending  towards  me  his  two  hands, 
which  sliook  like  those  ofa  man  in  the 
palsy,  exclaiming—'  This— this,  doctor, 
is  what  I  have  come  about.    Can  you 
cure  Tuis— by  six   o'clock  to-day 'f 
There  was  a  wildness  in  liis  manner 
which  led  me  to  susjiect  that  his  intel- 
lect was  disordered.    He  hurried  on — 
'  If  you  cannot  steady  my  nerves  for  a 
few  hours,  I  am' — he  paused,  and  re- 
peated his  question.    Tlie  impetuosity 
of  his  gestures,  and  his  demeanour, 
alarmed  me. 

'  Mr.  Beauchamp,'  said  I,  'it  is  now 
two  ni'inths  since  you  honoured  mo 
with  a  visit ;  and  your  ajipea ranee  since 
then  is  wofiiUy  clianged.  Permit  me 
to  ask  whether—'  He  rose  from  liis 
seat,  and  replied,  '  Dr.  ,  I  came, 

not  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  to  receive 
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yonr  advice  on  the  state  of  my  health, 
if  yoii  are  not  disposed  to  allord  it  me, 
1  Bill  iiiti  udiiig.' 

'You  mistake  me,  Mr.  Beaucliamp,' 
I  replied,  'motives  and  nil.  I  do  not 
wisli  to  pry  into  your  all'airs.  I  di'sir- 
ed  to  ascertain  wlietlier  or  not  your 
mind  was  at  ease,'  Wliile  I  was  sjiealc- 
ing  he  seemed  boiling  over  witli  irrita- 
bility ;  and  wlien'I  had  done,  he  tool; 
his  hat  and  stick,  thing  a  guinea  on  my 
desk,  and,  hefure  I  could  recover  from 
the  astonishment  his  behaviour  occa- 
sioned me,  strode  out  of  the  room. 

How  he  contrived  to  pass  the  day  he 
never  knew  ;  but  about  tive  o'clock  he 
retired  to  his  dressing-room,  to  prepare 
for  dinner.  When  the  duties  of  the 
dressing-room  were  completed,  he  re- 
turned to  his  sitting-room,  took  from 
his  escritoire  the  bank  notes  for  £.'1,000, 
and  placed  them  in  his  pocket-book. 
A  tilm  floated  before  his  eyes,  when  he 
attempted  to  look  over  the  amounts  of 
the  bills,  to  see  that  all  was  correct. 
He  then  seized  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
tried  over  again  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
Lis  calculations.  He  laid  them  aside 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself— locked 
his  door,  ojiened  liis  desk,  and  took  out 
pen  and  paper.  He  then,  with  his  ]ien- 
knife,  pricked  the  point  of  one  of  his 
fingers,  tilled  his  pen  with  the  blood 
issuing  from  it,  ami  wrote,  in  letters  of 
blood,  a  solemn  oath  tliat,  if  he  were 
bat  successful  that  evening,  in  'win- 
ning back  his  own,'  he  wouhl  forsake 
cariis  and  dice  for  ever,  and  never  again 
be  found  within  a  gaming-house,  to  the 
latest  hour  of  his  life.  I  liave  seen 
that  atlecting  document.  The  letters 
are  more  like  the  tremulous  handwrit- 
ing of  a  man  of  eighty,  than  of  one  but 
twenty-one!  Perceiving  that  he  was 
late,  he  affixed  a  black  seal  to  his  sig- 
nature— once  more  ran  his  eye  over 
tlie  doomed  £5,000,  and  sallied  out  to 
dinnt-r. 

When  he  reached  Mr.  Apsley's  he 
fonnd  all  the  company  assemliled,  in 
liigh  spirits,  and  all  eager  for  dinner. 
You  would  not  have  tiiought  of  tlie 
black  hearts  that  beat  Vieneath  sucli 
pleasing  exteriors  as  were  collected 
ronrid  Apsho's  table  !  As  if  by  mutual 
consent,  jilay  seemed  the  only  inter- 
dicted topic  ;  Imt  as  soon  as  d  nnerand 
des.sert  were  over,  a  jierfectly  under- 
Btood  pa'"*'!  took  place  ;  and  Beau- 
champ,  who,  wilii  the  aid  of  draughts 
of  chatn)ia;:ne,  had  worked  himself  U[) 
to  the  proix;r  pitch,  was  the  lirst  to 
profcise  the  fatal  adjoi'.niment  to  the 
gaming-table.  Every  one  rose  from  his 
feat  as  if  by  appointed  signal,  and  in 
le.«  than  five  minuteV  time,  tiiey  were 
•II,  with  closed  doors,  seated  aromnl 
the  tables  : —  U 


Here  piles  of  cards,  and  there  the  damn- 
ed dice. 

They  opened  wiili  Hazard.  Beau- 
champ  was  the  first  who  threw,  and  he 
lost;  but  as  the  stake  was  trilling,  he 
neither  was,  nor  appeared  to  be  annoy- 
ed. He  was  saving  himself  fur  Rouge 
et  Noir  !— The  rest  of  the  company  pro- 
ceeded with  the  game,  and  got  into 
deejier  play,  till  heavy  betting  was  be- 
gun. Beaucliamp  sat  watching,  with 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  contempt, 
tlie  poor  fellow  whom  the  gang  were 
'  pigeoning.' 

How  painfully  it  reminded  him  of  his 
own  initiation  1  A  throng  of  bitter  re- 
collections crowded  through  his  mind, 
as  he  sat  with  leisure  for  contempla- 
tion. The  silence  that  was  maintained 
was  broken  only  by  the  rattling  of  the 
dice-box,  and  a  whisper  when  the  dice 
were  thrown. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  sitting 
was  furnished  with  splendour  and  ele- 
gance. The  furniture  was  of  the  most 
elegant  patterns  ;  and  as  the  trained 
eye  of  Beauchamp  scanned  it  over,  and 
marked  the  correct  taste  with  which 
everything  was  disposed;  the  thought 
forced  itself  upon  him  — 'How  many 
have  been  beggared  to  pay  for  all  this?' 
He  gazed  on  the  flushed  features,  the 
eager  eyes,  the  agitated  gestures,  of 
those  who  sat  at  the  table.  Directly 
opposite  was  Sir  Edward  Streigliton, 
looking  at  the  caster--his  fine  forehead 
bordered  with  streaks  of  black  hair, 
and  his  lustrous  eyes  glancing  from  the 
thrower  to  the  dice,  and  from  the  dice 
to  the  betters.  His  features,  regular, 
and  even  handsome,  bore  now  the 
traces  of  harrowing  anxiety.  '  Oh,  that 
one,'  thought  Beauchamp,  'soca|iable 
of  better  things,  bearing  on  his  brow 
nature's  signet  of  superiority,  should 
have  sunk  into— a  swindler!'  While 
these  thoughts  were  passing  through 
his  mind.  Sir  Edward  loidced  up,  and 
his  eyes  settled  for  an  instant  on  Beau- 
champ. Their  exjjression  almost  wi- 
thered him  !  He  thought  he  was  gaz- 
ing on  '  tiie  dark  and  guilty  one,'  who 
had  coldly  led  him  up  to  ruin's  brink, 
ami  was  waiting  to  precipitate  him. 
His  thoughts  wandered  to  long  banish- 
ed scenes — his  aged  mother,  his  ruined 
forsaken  Ellen,  both  of  whom  he  was 
lieggaiing,  and  breaking  their  hearts. 
A  mist  seemed  dift'used  through  the 
room— his  brain  reeled;  his  heart  re- 
vived for  a  inoment,  and  smote  him 
lieavily.  '  Oh  !  that  1  had  but  an  op- 
portunity—never so  slight  an  opjior- 
tunity,'  lie  tiiought,  'of  bn^aking  from 
this  Ijori'id  enthialment,  at  any  cost  I' 
He  .started  from  his  reverie,  and  ste)!- 
ped  to  a  side-table,  on  which  a  bowl  of 
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champagne  imnch  Imd  been  placed, 
and  sought  solace  in  its  intoxicating 
fuiixes.  He  resumed  his  seat  at  the 
table  ;  and  he  had  looked  on  scarcely  a 
few  minutes,  before  he  felt  a  siidilcn 
impulse  to  join  in  at  Hazard.  He  saw 
Apsley  placing  in  his  pocket-book  some 
bank  notes,  which  he  liad  received 
from  the  victim  before  spoken  of— and 
betted  with  liim  heavily  on  the  next 
throw.  Apsley,  somewhat  surprised, 
but  not  ruffled,  took  him  ;  tlie  dice 
were  thrown,  and  to  his  own  astonish- 
ment, and  that  of  all  present.  Beau- 
champ  won  £300  ;  actually  won  £300 
from  Apsley,  who,  for  once,  was  ofl'  his 
guard !  The  loser  was  nettled,  and 
could  with  difficulty  conceal  liis  chag- 
rin ;  but  he  had  seen,  while  Beauchamp 
was  opening  his  pocket-book,  the 
amount  of  one  or  two  his  largest 
bills,  and  his  passion  sui'-  iled. 

At  length  his  hour  arrived.  Rouge 
et  Nnir  followed  Hazard,  and  Beau- 
champ's  pulse  quickened.  When  it 
came  to  his  turn,  he  took  out  his  poc- 
ket-book and  laid  d'own  stakes  wliich 
aimed  at  tlie  bank.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  ;  but  looks  of  wonder  glanced 
around  the  table.  What  was  the  fan- 
cied manoeuvre  which  Beauchamp  pro- 
ceeded to  practice,  I  know  not ;  for  I 
am  ignorant— except  on  hearsay — of 
both  the  principles  and  practice  of 
gaming.  Tlie  eye  of  Apsley,  the  tailler, 
was  on  Beauchamp's  every  movement. 
He  tried— lie  lost,  /ia?/his  large  stake  ! 
He  pressed  liis  hand  on  his  foreliead — 
he  saw  that  everything  depended  on 
his  calmness.  The  voice  of  Apsley 
sounded  indistinctly  in  his  ears,  calling 
out 'apris.'"  Beauchamp  suffered  his 
stakes  to  remain,  and  lie  determined 
by  the  next  event.  He  still  had  confi- 
dence in  his  scheme  ;  but  the  bubble 
burst,  and  Beauchamp,  in  a  trice,  found 
himself  minus  £3,000.  All  hope  was 
now  over,  for  his  trick  was  worth  no- 
thing, and  he  had  lost  every  eartlily 
opportunity  of  recovering  himself. 
Tet  he  went  on— and  on— and  on  ran 
the  losing  colour,  till  Beauchamp  lost 
everytliing  he  had  brouglit  with  him. 
He  sat  down,  sunk  his  head  on  his 
breast,  and  a  ghastly  hue  overspread 
his  face.  He  was  offered  unlimited 
credit.  Apsley  gave  him  a  slip  of  pa- 
per with  I.O.U.  on  it,  telling  him  to  fill 
it  up  with  his  name,  and  any  sum  he 
chose.  Beancliaiiip  threw  it  back,  ex- 
claiming, '  No— swindled  out  of  ail.' 

'  Wliat  did  yini  say,  sir?'  inquired 
Apsley,  aiiprnacliing  his  victim. 

'  Merely  that  I  have  been  swindled 
out  of  all  my  fortune,'  replied  Beau- 
champ,  Tiiere  was  a  dead  silence. 

'  But,  my  good  sir  I  don't  you  know 


that  such  language  will  never  (foT  in- 
quired Apsley,  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 

Half  maddened  with  his  losses— with 
despair  and  fury — Beauchamp  sprung 
out  of  his  chair  towards  Ajisley,  and, 
with  an  absolute  howl,  daslied  both  his 
fists  into  his  face.  Consternation  .seiz- 
ed every  one  present.  Table,  c;irds, 
and  bank  notes,  all  were  deserted,  and 
some  tlirew  themselves  round  Beau- 
champ, otiiers  round  Apsley,  who,  sud- 
den as  had  been  the  assault  on  him, 
had  so  quickly  thrown  up  his  arms, 
that  he  jiarried  the  chief  force  of  Beau- 
cliamp's  blow,  and  received  buta  slight 
injury  over  his  right  eye. 

'  Poll  !  the  boy  is  drunk!'  he  exclaim- 
ed, coolly,  observing  his  assailant 
struggling  with  those  who  held  him. 

'  Rulfian  !  swindler  !  liar  !'  gasped 
Beauchamp.    Apsley  laughed  aloud. 

'  What  !  dare  not  you  strike  me  in  re- 
turn?' roared  Beauchamp. 

'Ay,  my  line  fellow,'  leplied  Apsley, 
with  nonchalance  ;  '  but  dare  you  have 
struck  me  when  you  were  in  cool  blood 
and  I  on  my  guard  ?' 

'  Struck  you,  you  abhorred — ' 

'  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  in  the 
morning,  when  we've  slept  over  it,'  re- 
torted Apsley,  pitching  his  card  to- 
wards him  contemptuously.  'But  we 
must  send  for  constables,  unless  our 
young  friend  here  becomes  quiet. 
Come,  Streighton,  you  are  croupier- 
come,  Hillier- Brulon— all  of  you 
come— play  out  the  stakes,  or  we  shall 
forget  where  we  were.' 

Poor  Beauchamp  seemeS  calmed 
when  Apsley's  card  was  thrown  to- 
wards him,  and  with  such  cold  scorn. 
He  presse(l  his  hands  to  his  bursting 
temples,  turning  his  despairing  eyes 
upwards,  and  muttered,  'Not yet— not 
yet !'  He  paused,  and  the  dreadful 
paroxysm  seemed  to  subside.  He 
threw  one  of  his  cards  to  Apsley,  ex- 
claiming, '  When,  where,  and  how  you 
will,  sir  1' 

'  Why,  come  now.  Beau— fftat's  like 
a  man  !'  said  Ajisley,  with  mock  civil- 
ity.  'Suppose  we  say  to-morrow  morn- 
ing? I  have  cured  you  of  roguery  to- 
night, and,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
will  cure  you  of  cowardice  to-morrow. 
But,  parilon  me,  your  last  stakes  are 
forfeit,'  he  added,  seeing  Beauchamp 
approach  tlie  s|iot  where  liis  last  stake, 
a  bill  for  £100,  was  lying,  not  having 
been  taken  up.  He  looked  appealing- 
ly  to  the  company,  who  decided  against 
him.  Beauchamp,  with  the  agitation 
consequent  on  his  assault  upon  Apsley, 
had  forgotten  that  he  had  played  away 
the  note. 

'  Well,  sir,  there  remains  nothing  to 
keep  me  here,'  said  Beauchamp,  with 
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the  calmness  of  despair — 'escojit  set- 
tling our  morning's  meeting.  Name 
your  friend,  sir,"  he  continued— yet  his 
heart  was  breaking  within  hiin. 

'Oh— ay,'  replied  Apsley,  looking  up 
from  the  cards  lie  was  sliultling.  '  Let 
me  see.  HiUier,  will  you  do  the  need- 
ful for  me  ?  I  leave  everything  in  your 
hands.'  After  vain  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  compromise— for  your  true 
gamblers  hate  such  affairs,  not  from 
tear,  but  the  publicity  they  occasion  to 
their  doings— matters  were  arranged. 
Sir  Edward  Streigliton  undertaking  lor 
Beaucbamp.  The  hour  of  meeting  was 
half-past  six  in  the  morning  ;  and  the 
place  a  field  near  Knightsbridge.  Beau- 
champ  then  withdrew,  after  shaking 
Sir  Edward  by  the  hand,  who  promised 
to  call  at  his  lodgings  by  four  o'clock 
— '  for  we  shall  break  up  by  that  time, 
I  dare  say,'  he  whispered. 

When  the  door  was  closed  on  Beau- 
champ,  he  reeled  off  tlie  steps,  and 
staggered  along  the  street  like  a  drunk- 
en man.  Whether  or  not  he  was  de- 
ceived he  knew  not ;  but,  in  passing  un- 
der the  windows  of  the  room  where  tlie 
fiendish  conclave  were  sitting,  he  fanci- 
ed lie  heard  the  sound  of  laughter.  It 
was  about  two  o'clock  of  a  winter's 
morning.  Tlie  snow  fell  fast,  and  tlie 
air  was  cold.  Not  a  soul  but  himself 
seemed  stirring.  A  watchman,  seeing 
his  unsteady  gait,  crossed  the  street, 
touched  his  hat,  and  asked  if  he  should 
call  him  a  coach  ;  but  he  was  answered 
with  such  a  ghastly  imprecation,  that 
he  slunk  back  in  silence.  Tongue  can- 
not tell  the  distraction  w  th  which 
Beauchamp's  suul  was  shaken.  Hell 
seemed  to  have  lit  its  tires  within  him. 
He  felt  affrighted  at  being  alone  in  the 
desolate,  deserted  streets.  His  last  si.x 
month.s'  life  seemed  unrolled  before 
him,  like  a  blighting  scroll,  written  in 
letters  of  fire.  Overcome  by  his  emo- 
tions, his  shaking  knees  refused  their 
support,  and  he  sat  on  the  steps  of  a 
house  in  Piccadily.  He  told  me  after- 
wards, that  he  distinctly  recollected 
feeling  for  some  implement  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  that  if  he  had  discovered  his 
penknife,  he  should  have  cut  his  throat. 
After  sitting  on  the  .stone  for  a  quarter 
of  an  liour  bareheaded,  for  he  had  re- 
moved his  hat,  that  his  burning  fore- 
head might  be  cooled,  he  made  towards 
hin  lodgings.  He  thundered  at  the 
door,  and  was  instantly  admitted.  His 
.Hhlvering  servant  fell  back  before  his 
master's  affrightinu'  countenance,  and 
bloodshot  eye.s.  '  Lock  the  door,  sir, 
and  follow  me  to  my  room  !'  said  15eau- 
cbamp. 

'  Sir— 8ir,'  stammered  the  servant,  as 
If  he  were  going  to  ask  some  qucitiou. 


'Silence,  sir  I'  thundered  his  master; 
and  the  man  went  and  barred  the  door. 
Beaucbamp  hurried  upstairs,  and  open- 
ed the  door  of  his  sitting-room.  He 
was  alarmed  to  find  a  blaze  of  light  in 
the  room.  Suspecting  fire,  he  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  beheld 
—  his  mother  and  cousin  bending  to- 
wards him,  and  staring  at  him  with  the 
expression  of  two  marble  images  of  hor- 
ror !  His  mother's  white  liair  hung 
dishevelled  down  each  siileofher  fea- 
tures ;  and  her  eyes,  with  those  of  her 
niece,  who  sat  beside  her,  clasping  her 
aunt  convulsively  round  the  waist, 
seemed  on  the  point  of  starting  from 
their  sockets.  They  moved  not— they 
spoke  not.  Tlie  hideous  aiiparition 
vanished  in  an  instant  from  the  eyes  of 
Beaucbamp,  for  he  dropped  the  candle 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  fell  senseless 
on  the  floor. 

•  «  »  4  a 

It  was  no  ocular  delusion— nothing 
spectral  —  but  horror  looking  out 
through  breathing  Hesb  and  blood,  in 
the  iiersons  of  Mrs.  Beaucbamp  and  her 
niece. 

The  resolution  which  Mrs.  Bean- 
champ  had  formed  on  an  occasion 
which  will  bo  remembered  by  the  read- 
er, was  to  go  up  direct  to  London,  and 
try  the  effect  of  a  sudden  appearance 
before  her  erring,  but  she  hoped,  not 
irreclaimable  son.  Such  an  interview 
might  .s««r«(' him  into  a  return  to  vir- 
tue. Attended  by  Pritcliard,  they  had 
arrived  in  town  that  day,  put  up  at  a 
hotel  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  hur- 
ried to  Mr.  Beauchamp's  lodgings, 
wliich  they  reached  only  two  hours  af- 
ter he  had  gone  out  to  dinner.  Seeing 
his  desk  open,  and  a  paper  lying  upon 
it,  the  old  lady  took  it  up,  and  read  the 
oath  before  named,  evidently  written 
in  blood.  Her  son,  then,  was  gone  to 
the  gaming-table  in  the  spirit  of  a  for- 
h.'rn  hope,  and  was  that  night  to  com- 
plete his  and  their  ruin  !  Yet  what 
could  they  do?  Mr.  Beauchamp's  valet 
did  not  know  where  his  master  was 
gone  to  dinner,  so  they  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  him  ;  and  it  may  be  conceived 
in  what  an  ecstasy  of  agony  those  two 
ladies  had  been  sitting,  without  tasting 
fnod,  till  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  tliey  heard  his  knock- 
bis  fierce  voice  speaking  in  curses  to 
tlie  valet— and  beheld  him  rush,  mad- 
manlike, into  their  presence,  as  has 
been  described. 

Wlicn  the  valet  came  up-stairs  from 
fastening  the  door,  he  saw  the  sitting- 
room  door  wide  open  ;  and  peeping 
thiongb,  was  confounded  to  see  three 
prostrate  figures  <in  tlie  ffoor— his  mas- 
ter here,  and  there  the  two  ladies,  lock- 
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ed  in  one  anntlier's  arms,  all  motion- 
leas,  llu  liiirried  to  the  bell  ;  ami  lang 
such  a  stai-tlitig  peal  as  woke  every- 
body in  the  house,  who  jircsently  heard 
him  sliuntiiig,  '  Murder  1  niurdei' !  mur- 
der 1'  All  the  inmates  were,  in  a  lew 
neconds,  in  the  room,  their  faces  full  of 
terror.  The  first  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  >;roup  was,  that  the  jier- 
.sons  lyint;iin  tlie  floor  luul  been  powon- 
cd;  and  under  such  impression  was  it 
that  I  and  two  neighbouring  surgeons 
were  summoned  on  the  sceJie.  By  tlie 
time  I  had  arrived,  JIis.  Beuucliam]i 
was  reviving ;  but  her  niece  had  swoon- 
ed away  again.  The  lirst  impulse  of  tlie 
mother,  as  soon  as  her  limbs  could 
sup|iort  her  weight,  was  to  crawl  to  tlie 
insensible  body  uf  her  son.  Supported 
in  the  arms  of  two  female  attendants, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  lift  hev  from 
the  floor,  she  leant  over  the  prostrate 
form  of  Beauchamp,  and  murmured, 
'  0,  Henry!  Love  i— my  only  love!' 
Her  hand  jilayed  over  his  damp  fea- 
tures, and  sU'ove  to  part  the  hair  from 
the  forehead— but  it  ceased  to  move — 
and,  on  lool;ing  at  her,  slie  was  found 
to  have  swooned  again.  Of  all  the  sor- 
rowful scenes  it  has  been  my  fate  to 
witness,  I  never  encountered  one  of 
dei'piM-dlstressthan  this.— Had  I  known 
at  the  time  the  relative  situations  of  the 
parties  ! 

I  diiectcd  all  my  attentions  to  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  while  the  other  medical 
gentlemen  busied  themselves  with  Mrs. 
lieanclKimp  and  her  niece.  I  was  not 
sure  wliether  my  patient  were  nut  in  a 
lit  of  epilepsy  or  apoiilexy  ;  for  he  lay 
motionless,  drawing  his  breatli  at  pain- 
ful intervals,  with  occasiimal  convul- 
sive twitching  of  the  features.  I  had 
his  coat  taken  off,  and  bled  him  fnun 
the  arm  copiously;  soon  after  which 
he  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  led  to  bed.  He  had 
hardly  been  undressed,  before  he  fell 
asleep.  His  mother  was  bending  over 
him  iu  agony— for,  ill  as  she  was,  we 
could  not  prevail  on  her  to  go  to  bed- 
ami  I  was  watching  both  with  intere.st 
and  curiosity,  convinced  that  I  was 
witnessing  a  gliiripse  of  some  domestic 
tragedy,  when  there  was  heard  a  knock- 
ing and  ringing  at  the  street  iloor. 
Every  one  started,  and  inquired  what 
that  could  be  !  Wlio  could  be  seeking 
admissidu  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing? Hir  Edward  hitreighton  !— whose 
(•aliri(det,  with  a  case  of  duelling  liis- 
tols  on  the  seat,  was  standing  at  the 
do(n-,  waiting  to  convey  himself  and 
Bcauchami)  to  the  scene  of  slaughter 
fixed  on  over-night.  He  would  take  no 
denial  from  the  servant;  declared  his 
business  to  bo  of  the  most  pressing 


kind  ;  and  affected  to  disbelieve  the 
fact  of  Beancliamp's  illness— '  It  wa.s 
all  fudge  ;'  and  he  was  heard  mutter- 
ing something  about  'cowardice  !'  The 
pei  tinacity  of  Sir  Edward  brought  me 
down  stairs.  He  stood  cursing  in  the 
hall  ;  but  started  on  seeing  me  come 
down?  with  a  candle  in  my  hand,  and 
he  turneil  pale. 

'  Doctor  !'  he  exclaimed,  for  he 

had  once  or  twice  seen  me,  and  recog- 
nised me— '  Why,  wh.it  is  the  matter? 
Is  he  ill?   Is  he  dead?  What?' 

'Sir Edward,' I  replied  coldly,  'Mr. 
Beauchamp  is  in  dangerous,  if  not  dy- 
ing, circumstances.' 

'  Dying  circumstances  !'  he  echoed. 
'Why  — has  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide?'  he  stammered. 

'  No,  bnt  he  has  had  a  fit,  and  is  in- 
sensible in  bed.  You  will  permit  me  to 
say.  Sir  Edward,'  I  continued,  a  sus- 
picion occurring  to  me  of  his  design  in 
calling,  '  that  this  untimely  visit  looks 
as  ir  

'  Tliat  is  my  business,  doctor,'  he 
replied,  '  not  yours.  My  errand  is  of 
the  highest  importance  ;  and  it  is  fit- 
ting I  should  be  assured,  on  your  word 
of  honour,  of  the  rcaiif^  of  Mr.  Beau- 
champ's  illness.' 

'  Sir  Edward  Streighton,'  said  I,  '  you 
have  had  my  answer,  which  you  may 
believe  or  disbelieve,  as  you  think  pro- 
per ;  but  I  will  take  good  care  that  you 
do  not  ascend  one  of  these  stairs  to- 
day.' 

'I  understand  it  all!'  he  answered, 
and  left  the  hiuise.  I  hastened  back 
to  my  patient,  whom  I  viewed  with 
greater  interest  than  before  ;  for  I  saw 
that  he  was  to  have  fought  a  duel  that 
morning.  Coupling  jiresent  appear- 
ances with  Mr.  Beancliamp's  visit  to  me 
the  day  before,  and  the  known  charac- 
ter of  Sir  Edward  as  a  gambler,  the  key 
to  the  wdiole  seemed  to  me,  that  there 
had  been  a  gaming  house  quarrel. 

The  first  words  that  Mr.  Beancliarap 
spoke,  were  to  me  : — '  Has  Sir  Edward 
Streighton  called?— Is  it  four  o'clock 
yet?'  and  lie  started  up  in  his  bed, 
staring  around  him.  Seeing  himself  in 
bed— caudles  about  him— and  me  at  his 
side— he  exclaimed,  '  Why,  I  recollect 
nothing  of  it!  What  has  become  of 
Ajisley?'  He  placed  his  hand  on  the 
arm  from  which  he  had  been  bled,  and, 
feeling  it  bandaged—'  Alt  !— in  the  arm. 
—How  strange  that  I  have  foigolten  it 
all  !  -  How  did  I  get  on  at  Hazard  and 
Rouge  et  Noir?— Doctor,  am  I  badly 
wounded  7— Bone  broken?' 

My  conjecture  was  now  verified.  He 
droiqieil  asleep,  from  exhaustion,  while 
I  was  gazing  at  him.  I  had  answered 
none  of  his  questions,  which  were  pro- 
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posed  in  an  unconnected  style,  indi- 
catins;  that  liis  senses  wore  disturbed. 
Fimliii^'  that  I  couUl  bo  of  no  further 
service,  I  left  him,  and  betook  myself 
to  the  room  to  wliich  Jfrs.  BLMUcliaiiip 
had  boon  reiiioveil  while  I  was  coii- 
versiM}"  wit  i  Sir  Edward.  I  fouiul  lier 
in  bed,  atteiulod  by  Miss  Beaueliainp, 
who,  tliough  still  languid,  and  looking 
the  picture  of  broken-heartodness,  had 
niaile  a  great  exertion  to  rouse  herself. 
Sirs.  Beauohamp  looked  ill.  The  nerves 
seemed  to  have  received  a  shock  from 
which  she  might  be  long  in  n-covering. 
'Xow,  what  is  breaking  these  ladies' 
hearts?'  thought  I. 

'How  is  my  son?  inquired  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  faintly. 

I  told  her  I  tliought  there  was  no 
danger ;  and  that,  witli  repose,  he 
would  soon  recover. 

'  Pray,  m.adam,  allow  me  to  ask— Has 
he  had  any  sudden  fright?  I  suspect' 
 Both  shook  their  lie.ids. 

'  Well— he  is  alive,  tliank  Heaven — 
but  a  beggar."  murmured  Mrs.  Bean- 
champ.  '  Oh,  doctor,  he  has  fallen 
among  thfeven  !'  They  have  robbed, 
au^l  would  have  slain  my  son— my  first- 
born—my only  son  !' 

I  expressed  deep  syniiiathy.  I  said, 
'Isnspect,  mad  ...that  something  very 
unfortunate  lias  happened.' 

She  interrnpti'd  me,  by  asking  if  I 
knew  nnthing  (d' his  practices  in  Lon- 
di^n  for  tlie  last  few  months.  I  m.-.de 
no  reply.  I  did  not  liint  my  suspicinns 
that  he  had  been  a  frequenter  of  the 
gaming-table  ;  but  my  looks  startlei! 
her. 

'Oh,  Doctor   ,  fin-  the  love  of 

God,  be  frank,  and  save  a  widoweil  nin- 
ther's  heart  from  breaking  !  Is  there 
no  door  open  for  him  to  escape?' 

Seeing  tliey  could  extract  no  satisfac- 
tory exiilanation  from  me,  tliey  ceased 
asking,  and  resigned  themselves  to 
t-  ars.  Afcer  rendering  them  wliat  ser- 
vice was  in  my  power,  and  looking  in 
at  Sfr.  Beauchamp's  room,  where  I 
found  him  in  a  comfortable  sleep,  I  took 
my  dep.irture  ;  forthe  light  of  a  winter 
morning  was  stealing  into  the  room, 
and  I  had  been  there  ever  since  a  little 
be'o'-e  four  o'clock.  All  my  way  home 
I  felt  sure  that  my  patient  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  gambling,  and  had  in- 
volved his  family  in  Ids  ruin. 

-Mr.  Beauchamp,  with  theaid  of  quiet 
and  n:e'iicine,  soon  recovered  sulli- 
ciently  to  leave  his  bed  ;  but  his  ndnd 
wa.H  ill  at  ease.  Had  I  known  what  I 
wa.s  afterwards  apprised  of,  with  what 
intense  interest  .should  I  have  regarded 
liim  ! 

Next  week  was  all  agony,  humilia- 
tion, coni'eioions,  and  furgiieuess.  Xue 


only  one  item  in  the  black  catalogue 
which  he  ouuttcil  or  misrepresented, 
was  the  duel  he  was  to  have  fought.  He 
owned,  in  ordiir  to  ipiiet  his  niotherand 
cousin,  that  he  liad  fought,  and  escaped 
unhurt.  But  Bc.-iurhani p  was  resolved 
to  gn  e  Apsleya  meeting  on  the  earliest 
op|iorlunity.  His  own  Iwno  ir  was  at 
stake  !  — his  revenge  was  to  bo  sateii  I 
Tlie  llrst  tiling  th.at  Beauchamp  did, 
after  he  was  siilliciently  recovered  to 
be  loft  alone,  was  to  dro|i  a  line  to  .Sir 
Eilward  ytreighton,  informing  him  that 
he  was  now  ready  and  willing— nay, 
anxious,  to  giveApsley  the  meeting, 
whicli  he  had  been  |irevented  iloing  on- 
ly by  his  sudden  illness.  He  entreated 
Sir  E  lward  to  continue  \\\f\  friend,  and 
to  hasten  tlie  matter  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  adding  that,  whatever  event 
might  attend  it,  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  one  who  was  weary  of  life. 
Sir  lid  ward,  who  began  to  wish  himself 
out  of  the  di.s.igrerable  affair,  leturued 
him  a  iiolite,  but  not  very  cordial  an- 
swer ;  tlie  substance  of  which  was,  that 
A]isley,  who  liaiipened  to  be  with  Sir 
Edward  when  Beauchamp's  letter  ar- 
rived, was  ready  to  meet  liiui  at  the 
place  formerly  appointed,  at  seveu 
o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning.  Bean- 
champ  was  sliocked  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  affair.  How  was  he  to  part,  over- 
night— iiossibly  for  ever — from  his  be- 
loved, and  injured  as  beloved,  mother 
and  cousin?  Whatever  might  be  the 
issue  of  the  affair,  what  a  monster  of 
lierlidy  and  ingratitude  must  he  appear 
to  tliem  ! 

Full  of  these  distracting  thoughts,  he 
lockcid  his  room  doiu',  and  proceeded 
to  make  his  will.  He  left  '  everything 
he  had  remaining  on  earth,  in  any 
shajie,'  to  his  mother,  except  a  hundred 
guineas  to  his  cousiji,  to  buy  a  mourn- 
ing ring.  Tliatover,  and  some  few  other 
arrangements  comjileted,  he  repaii-ed, 
to  his  motlier's  bedside  ;  for  it  was 
night,  and  the  old  lady  scarcely  ever 
left  her  bed.  The  unusual  fervour  of 
his  embraces,  witli  momentary  tits  of 
alisence,  might  have  cliallenged  sus- 
]iieioii  ;  but  they  did  not.  He  tidd  me 
afterwards,  tliat  the  anguish  he  suffer- 
ed while  going  through  the  customary 
evening  adieus  to  his  mother  and  cou- 
sin, might  have  atoned  for  years  of 
guilt  ! 

After  a  nearly  sleefiless  night,  Beau- 
champ rose  atiout  five  o'clock,  and 
dressed  himself.  On  quitting  his  room, 
Iwrhajis  the  last  time  he  shmdd  quit  it 
alive,  he  had  to  pass  by  his  mother's 
door.  There  he  fell  on  his  knees  ;  and 
continued,  with  clasped  hands  and 
closed  eyes, till  his  smothering  emotions 
warned  him  to  be  gone.   He  iiuuceeded 
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m  getting  out  of  the  house  witliout 
alarming  anyone  ;  and  made  his  way  to 
Sii-  Edward  Strei^jhton's.  It  was  a 
miserable  morning.  Tlie  snow  lay 
nearly  a  foot  deep  on  the  streets,  and 
was  fluttering  fast  down.  Beaucliarnfi 
called  a  coach.  It  was  nearly  six  o'clock 
when  Beauchamp  reached  Sir  Edward's 
residence.  Tlie  baronet  was  waiting 
for  him. 

'  How  d'ye  do,  Beauchamp— how 
d'ye  do  7— How  are  you  to  fight  in  such 
a  fog  as  this  ?'  he  inquired. 

'It  must  be  managed,  I  suppose. 
Put  us  up  as  close  as  you  like,'  replied 
Beauchamp  gloomily. 

'I've  done  all  in  my  power,  my  dear 
fellow,  to  settle  matters  amicably,  but 
'tis  in  vain.  You  must  excliange  shots, 
you  know  !— I  have  no  doubt,"  he  con- 
tinued, 'that  the  thing  will  be  proper- 
ly conducted.  Life  in  valuable,  Beau- 
champ !   You  understand  me  ?' 

'  It  is  not  to  me— I  hate  Apsley  as  I 
hate  hell  1' 

'  My  God,  Beauchamp !  what  a  bloody 
humour  you  have  risen  in  !'  exclaimed 
the  baronet.  He  paused,  as  if  for  an 
answer,  but  Beauchamp  continued  si- 
lent. '  Ah,  the  sooner  to  business  the 
better !  And  harkee,  Beauchamp,' 
said  Sir  Edward,  'have  your  wits abnut 
you  ;  for  Apsley  is  a  splendid  shot  I' 

'Pooh  !'  exclaimed  Beauchamp.  He 
felt  cold  from  head  to  foot,  and  trem- 
bled ;  for  a  thousand  fond  tlioughts 
gushed  over  him.  He  felt  faint,  and 
would  have  asked  for  a  glass  of  spirits  ; 
but  after  Sir  Edward's  last  remark,  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  It  might  be 
misconstrued  1 

They  were  on  the  ground  by  seven 
o'clijck.  It  had  ceased  snowing,  and 
a  small  drizzling  rain  was  falling.  The 
fog  continued  so  dense  as  to  prevent 
their  seeing  each  other  at  more  than  a 
few  yards'  distance.  This  jinzzled  the 
parties  not  a  little,  and  threatened  to 
interfere  with  business. 

'Everything,  by   ,  is  against  us 

to-day  !'  exclaimed  SirEdwaiil,  idacing 
under  his  arm  the  pistol  lie  was  loading, 
and  buttoning  his  greatcoat  up  to  the 
chin—'  this  fog  will  hinder  your  seeing 

oneanother,  and  this  rain  will  soak 

through  to  the  priming !  You  must  be 
put  up  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  one 
another.' 

'  Settle  all  that  as  soon  as  you  like,' 
replied  Beauchamp. 

'  Hallo— here  1— here  !'  cried  Sir  Ed- 
ward— '  Here  !  here  we  are,  Ilillier,' 
seeing  three  figures  within  a  few  yards 
of  them,  searching  for  them.  Apsley 
had  brought  with  him  Hillier  and  a 
young  surgeon. 

The  fog  thickened  as  soon  as  they  had 


come  together,  and  Apsley  and  Beau- 
champ took  tlieir  stand  at  a  little  dis- 
tarjce  from  their  friends. 

'  Any  chance  of  apology?'  inquired 
Ilillier. 

'  'J'he  devil  a  bit.    Horridly  savage.' 

'Then  let  us  make  haste,'  replied 
Hillier,  with  sang-froid. 

'Apsley  got  drunk  after  yon  left 

this  morning,  and  I've  had  only  half  an 
hour's  sleep,'  continued  Hillier,  little 
susjiecting  that  every  word  was  over- 
heard by  Beauchamp,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  but  three  or  four  yards'  distance. 

'Apsley  drunk?  Then  'twill  give 
Beauchamp  a  bit  of  a  chance.' 

'  And  this  fog  !  How  does  he  stand 
it?  Cool?' 

'  As  a  cucumber.  That  is  to  say,  he 
is  cold— very  cold— ha.,  ha  !  But  I  don't 
think  lie  funks.  Told  me  he  hated 
Apsley  like  liell,  and  we  might  put  him 
up  as  we  liked.  What  does  your  man 
say?' 

'  Oh,  full  of  'pooh-pooha  !'  and  calls 
it  a  mere  bagatelle.' 

'  Do  mischief  ?— eh  T 

'  Oh— he's  going  to  try  for  the  arm  or 
knee  ;  for  the  fellow  hurt  his  eye  the 
other  night.' 

'  What— in  this  fog  ?   My  !' 

'  Oh,  true  !  Forgot  that— Ha,  ha  ! — 
What's  to  be  done  ?— Come,  it's  cleariug 
olfa  bit.' 

'  I  say,  Hillier,'  whispered  Sir  Ed- 
ward, '  suppose  mischief  should  be 
done?' 

'Suppose! — and  suppose— it  should- 
n't? You'll  never  get  your  pistol  done  ! 
—So,  now  1' 

'  Now,  how  far  ?' 

'Oh,  the  usual  distance  !  Step  them 
out  the  baker's  dozen.  Give  them  every 
chance,  for  God  favours  them.' 

'  But  they  won't  see  one  another  any 
more  than  the  dead  !  'Tis  a  complete 
farce— and  the  men  themselves  will 
grumble.    How  can  they  inarkV 

'Why,  here's  a  gate  close  by.  Icame 
)iast  it.  'Tis  white  and  large.  Put 
them  in  a  line  with  it. 

'Why,  Beauchamp  will  be  hit,  poor 
devil  !' 

'  Never    mind— deserves    it,  d  

fool  1' 

The  distance  duly  stepped  out,  each 
stationed  his  man. 

'  I  shall  not  stand  against  this  gate, 
Streighton,'  .said  Beauchamp.  The 
liaronet  replied,  '  Oh,  you're  right,  my 
dear  fellow  !  We'll  put  you  about  three 
or  four  yards  from  it  on  one  side."  They 
were  soon  stationed,  and  pistols  put 
into  their  hands.  Both  exclaimed  that 
they  could  not  see  their  man.  'So 
much  the  better.  A  chance  shot !— We 
sha'n't  put  you  any  nearer,'  said  Sir 
Ed  ward— and  the  principals  acquiesced 
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'Now,  take  care  to  shoot  at  one  an- 
other, not  at  ns,  in  this  cursed  tog,' 
saiJ  Sir  Edward.  'We  shall  move  olF 
twenty  yards  away  to  the  right  here.  I 
will  say— one  1  two !  three  1— and  then 
do  as  you  like.' 

'The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  1'  add- 
ed Hillier. 

'Come,  quick  I— 'Tis  cursedly  cold, 

and  I  must  he  at   's  by  ten,'  cried 

Ai'sley.  The  two  seconds  and  the  sur- 
geon moved  off.  Beauchamp  could  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  antagonist,  to 
whom  he  was  equally  invisible.  '  Well,' 
thought  they,  'if  we  miss,  we  can  fire 
again  !'  In  a  few  moments,  Sir  Ed- 
ward's voice  called  out  loudly — '  One ! 

—two  ! — THREE  !' 

Both  pistol-fires  flashed  through  the 
fog  at  once,  and  the  seconds  rushed  up 
to  their  men. 

'  Beauchamp,  where  are  you?' — 'Aps- 
ley,  where  are  you  ?' 

'Here!'  replied  Beauchamp;  but 
there  was  no  answer  from  Apsley.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  liead  ;  and 
in  groping  about,  in  search  of  him,  they 
stumbled  over  his  corpse.  The  surgeon 
was  in  an  instant  beside  him,  with  his 
instruments  out— but  in  vain.  It  was 
all  over  with  Apsley.  That  villain  was 
gone  to  his  account.  Beauchamp'a 
bullet  had  entered  the  right  temple, 
passed  through  the  brain,  and  lodged 
in  the  opposite  temple.  The  only  blood 
about  him  was  a  little  which  had  tric- 
kled from  the  wound,  down  the  cheek, 
on  the  shirt-collar. 

'Is  he  killed  f  groaned  Beauchamp, 
staring  at  the  body  affriglitedly  ;  but 
before  he  could  receive  an  answer  from 
Sir  E<lward  or  Hillier,  who  grasped 
each  a  hand  of  the  dead  body — he  had 
swooned.  The  lirst  words  he  heard, 
on  recovering  his  senses,  were— 'Fly! 
fly!  fly!"  Not  comprehending  their 
import,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw 
peciple,  some  standing  rouml  him,  and 
otiiers  bearing  away  the  dead  body. 
Again  he  relapsed  into  unconscious- 
ness, from  which  he  was  aroused  by 
some  one  grasping  him  ruuglily  by  the 
shoulder.  His  eyes  glanced  on  the 
head  of  a  constable's  staff,  and  he 
heard  the  words — '  You're  in  my  cus- 
tody, sir.' 

He  stared  in  the  officer's  face. 

'  There's  a  coach  awaiting  for  you, 

sir,  by  the  roadside,  to  take  you  to  

Office.'  Beauciiamp  offered  no  resist- 
ance. He  merely  whispered — 'Does 
my  mother  know? 

How  he  rode,  or  with  whom,  he 
knew  not,  but  he  found  himself,  about 
nine  o'clock,  alighting  at  the  door  of 
the  police-office,  more  dead  than  alive. 

While  Beauchamp  had  lain  insensible 


on  the  ground,  the  fog  had  vanished; 
and  Sir  Edward  and  Hillier,  finding  it 
dangerous  to  remain,  as  passengers 
from  the  roadside  could  see  the  group, 
made  olf,  leaving  Beauchamp  and  the 
surgeon  with  the  corpse  of  Apsley.  Sir 
Edward  How  to  his  house,  accompanied 
by  Hillier.  The  latter  wrote  a  note  to 
Apsley's  brother,  informing  him  of  the 
event ;  and  Sir  Edward  despatched  his 
valet  to  the  valet  of  Beauchamp,  com- 
municating to  him  tlie  dreadful  situa- 
tion of  his  master,  and  telling  him  to 
break  it  as  he  could  to  his  friends.  'Pho 
valet  set  off  for  the  field  of  death,  not 
without  apprising,  by  his  terrified 
movements,  his  fellow-servants,  that 
something  dreadful  had  happened.  Ho 
found  a  few  people  still  standing  on  the 
fatal  sjiot,  from  whom  he  learned  that 
his  master  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
 Street  Office,  whither  he  repair- 
ed as  fast  as  a  hackney-coach  could 
carry  him.  When  he  arrived,  an  officer 
was  endeavouring  to  arouse  Mr.  Beau- 
champ from  his  stupor,  by  forcing  on 
him  a  little  brandy  and  water,  in  which 
he  partly  succeeded.  Pale  and  breath- 
less, the  valet  rushed  through  the 
crowd  about  the  door,  and  flung  him- 
self at  his  master's  feet,  wringing  his 
hands,  and  crying — '  Oli,  master  1 — 
what  have  you  done  !  You'll  kill  your 
mother  I'  Even  the  myrmidons  of  jus- 
tice seemed  affected  at  the  fellow's  an- 
guish ;  but  his  unhappy  master  only 
stared  at  him,  without  speaking.  When 
he  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of 
the  magistrate,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
supported  with  a  chair,  for  he  was  over- 
come, not  only  with  the  horrible  situa- 
tion to  which  he  had  brought  himself, 
but  his  spirits  and  health  were  broken 
down,  as  well  by  his  illness,  as  the 
wasting  agonies  he  had  endured  for 
mouths  past.  The  brother  of  Apsley 
was  present,  raving  like  a  madman  ; 
and  he  pressed  the  case  against  the 
prisoner.  Bail,  to  a  greatamount,  was 
offered,  but  refused ;  and  Beauchamp 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  next  Old  Bailey  Sessions. 
Sir  Edward  Streighton  and  Hillier  sur- 
rendered during  the  day,  but  ware  li- 
berated on  their  own  recognizances, 
and  two  sureties,  each  in  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  appear  and  take  their  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey. 

But  what  tongue  can  tell,  what  pen 
describe,  the  maddening  horrors — the 
despair— of  the  mother  and  the  be- 
trothed bride  ?  Not  7?i.tne.  Their  sor- 
rows .shall  be  sacred  for  me. 

To  keep  up,  in  some  degree,  the  con- 
tinuity of  this  narrative,  I  shall  state 
that  I— who  was  called  in  to  both  mo- 
ther and  niece  a  faw  miuutci  after  tb« 
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news  liad  smitten  them,  like  tlie  stroke 
of  lightning,  to  llie  eai-tli — wondeieil, 
was  even  conl'onmleil  to  Unci  eitlier  of 
tlieni  survive  it,  or  retain  a  gliniiise  of 
reason.  TIjo  condnet  of  Klleii  J3eau- 
cliamp  ennobled  lier,  in  niy  e-sLinialion, 
into  soniotliing  above  humanity.  She 
succeeded  in  overmastering!  her  an- 
guisli,  in  order  that  slie  might  minister 
to  lier  afflicted  aunt,  in  whose  sorrow 
all  consciousness  of  her  own  seenjed  to 
have  merged.  For  a  week  Mrs.  lieau- 
chiimp  hovered  about  tlie  open  door  of 
death,  held  back  only  by  a  sweet  spirit 
of  consolation— her  niece  !  The  lirst 
words  slie  articulateil,  after  hours  spent 
ill  delirious  muttering,  were— 'I  will 
see  my  son  !— I  will  see  my  son  !'  It 
was  not  judged  safe  to  trust  her  alone, 
without  medical  assistance,  for  a  fort- 
night. Poor  Prilchard,  for  several 
niglits,  slept  outside  her  bedroom  door. 

The  lirst  twenty-four  hours  of  Beau- 
champ's  incarceration  in  Newgate  were 
liorrible.  He  who,  on  such  sliglit 
temptation,  had  beggared  himself,  and 
squandered  in  infamy  the  fortunes  of 
his  fathers— who  luul  broken  the  hearts 
of  tlie  idolizing  mother— liis  betrothed 
wife — who  liad  murdered  a  man— was 
now  ALONE  !— alone  in  the  gloom  of  a 
prisou ! 

Most  of  the  jonrnals  gave  a  distorted 
version  of  the  affair,  and  anticipating 
the  decrees  of  justice,  threw  a  gloomy 
hue  over  the  prospects  of  the  prisoner. 
He  would  certainly  be  convicted  of 
viurdcr,  tliey  said,  executed,  and  dis- 
sected 1  Tlie  juilges  were  resolved  to 
put  down  duelling,  and  'never  was 
there  a  more  htting  opportunity  for 
making  an  example,'  (fee,  &c.  One  of 
the  pa|iers  gave  hints  that,  on  tlie  day 
of  trial,  some  extraordinary  disclosures 
would  be  made  concerning  the  events 
which  led  to  tlie  duel. 

Mrs.  Ueauchamp  made  three  at- 
tempts, during  the  third  week  of  her 
son's  iniprisonuieiit,  to  visit  him,  but 
fainted  on  being  lifted  into  tlie  carri- 
age ;  and  desisted,  on  my  representing 
the  danger  wliicii  accomp:inied  her  at- 
tempts. Her  niece  seeineil  more  dead 
than  alive  when  she  atLeiided  her  aunt. 
The  faithful,  attached  Pritcliard— often 
went  to  and  fro  between  Newgate  and 
the  hcmse  where  .Mrs.  Ueaucliamp 
lodged,  so  that  ihey  were  thus  eiialded 
to  keep  uj)  a  constant  correspondence. 
Several  meinbeis  of  the  family  had 
hurried  to  London  the  instant  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  disastrous 
circumstances  aliove  detailed  ;  ami  it 
was  well  they  did.  Had  it  not  been 
for  their  interference,  the  most  lament- 
able consequences  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated to  molher,  niece,  and  son.  I 


also  called  several  times  on  her  son, 
and  found  Iiim  sinking  into  deejier 
despondency  ;  yet  lie  seemed  hardly 
sensible  of  the  wretclie  1  extent  of  his 
misery.  Many  a  time  wlicn  I  entercil 
his  room  I  found  him  .sealed  at  the  ta- 
ble, with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms  ; 
and  I  was  sonielimes  obliged  to  sliuke 
him,  that  I  iniglit  arouse  liini  from  his 
lethargy.  Even  then,  he  could  seldom 
be  drawn  into  conversation.  When  he 
S]ioke  of  his  niotlier  and  cousin,  it  was 
with  an  ajiathy  which  affected  me  more 
than  the  most  passionate  lamentations. 

I  brought  him  one  day  a  couple  of 
white  roses  from  his  mollier  and  Kilen, 
telling  him  they  were  sent  as  pledges 
of  love  and  hojie.  He  snatched  them 
out  of  my  hands,  kissed  theui,  and  bu- 
ried them  in  his  bosom,  saying,  '  Lie 
you  there,  emblems  of  iiinoeeiice,  and 
blanch  this  black  heart  of  mine,  if  you 
can  !' 

'  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  they  are — I  feel 
they  are— thawing  my  frozen  feelings  ! 
— they  are  softening  my  hard  heart !  O 
merciful  God !  I  am  becoming  hu-nian 
again  !'  He  looked  at  ine  with  an  ea- 
gerness to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger.  He  extended  to  nie  both  his 
hands  ;  I  clasped  them,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.    He  wept  loud  and  long. 

'  The  eternal  truth  breaks  in  upon 
me  !  Oh,  my  Goil  !  hast  thou  not  for- 
gotten nie?'  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
eontinuud,  '  Wiiat  a  wretch— what  a 
monster  have  I  been  !'  He  started  to 
his  feet.  'All,  ha!  I've  been  in  the 
lion's  den,  and  am  plucked  out  of  it  !' 
I  saw  that  his  heart  was  overburdened, 
and  his  head  not  yet  cleared.  I  suiil 
little,  and  let  liiin  go  on  by  fits  and 
starts. 

'Why,  I've  been  all  along  in  a 
dream  !  Henry  Beaucliamp  I— in  New- 
gate 1—011  a  charge  of  murder ! — 
Frightful!"  He  shuddered.  'Audiny 
blessed  mother ! -wliere— how  is  she! 
Her  heart  bleeds— but  no,  no,  it  is  not 
broken !— and  £Uen,  Ellen,  Ellen !' 
After  several  choking  sobs,  he  burst 
again  into  tears.  I  strove  to  soothe 
him  ;  but  'he  would  not  be  comforted.' 
'  Doctor,  say  nothing  to  console  nie  !— 
Don't,  or  I  shall  go  mad  !  Let  me  feel 
all  my  guilt ;  let,  it  crush  me  !' 

I  bade  him  adieu,  lie  was  in  a  mus- 
ing mood,  as  if  he  were  striving  to  pro- 
]Hise  .some  subject  to  his  thoughts — to 
keej)  some  olijt  ci  before  his  mind— but 
could  not.  I  pronii:.ed  to  call  again 
between  then  and  liie  day  of  his  trial, 
wdiicli  was  a  week  oil'. 

The  anxiety  endured  by  Mrs.  Bean- 
champ  and  her  niece,  as  the  day  of 
trial  approached,  defies  descrij^tion.  I 
never  saw  it  equalled.    To  look  on  the 
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settled  pallor,  the  hollow,  haggard  fea- 
tures, the  quivering  limbs  of  Mrs. 
Beaucliamj),  was  heart-breaking.  All 
tlie  soothiug  as  well  as  streiigtlieiiiiig 
medicines,  which  all  my  experience 
could  suggest,  were  unavailing  to  sucli 
a  'mind  diseased,'  to  'raze'  such  'a 
written  sorriiw  from  the  brain.'  Ellen 
was  wasting  by  her  side  to  a  sliadow. 
She  had  written  letter  after  letter  to 
her  cousin,  and  the  only  answer  she 
received  was — 

'  Cousin  Ellen  !  How  can  yon— how 
dare  you— write  to  such  a  wretch  as — 
Heniy  Beauoliamji  ?' 

These  two  Hues  almost  broke  the 
poor  girl's  heart.  Had  she  clung  to 
her  cousin  through  guilt  and  through 
blood,  and  did  he  now  refuse  to  love 
her,  or  receive  her  sympathy?  She 
never  wrote  again  to  him  till  her  aunt 
commanded  her  to  write,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  him  to  see  them  if 
they  called.  He  refused.  He  was  in- 
flexible. Expostulation  was  useless. 
He  turned  out  Pritcliard,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  plead  their  cause,  with 
violence  from  his  room.  Wlietlier  he 
dreaded  the  effects  of  such  an  inter- 
view on  the  nerves,  the  weakened 
frame  i  f  his  mother  and  cousin,  or 
feared  that  his  fortitude  would  be  over- 
powered—or  debarred  himself  of  their 
sorrowful  society,  by  way  of  penance, 
I  know  not ;  but  he  returned  a  denial 
to  every  application.  I  think  the  last 
mentioned  was  the  motive  which  actu- 
ated him  ;  for  I  said  to  him,  '  Well,  but 
Beauchamp,  suppose  your  mother 
shouhi  die  before  yon  have  seen  her, 
and  received  her  forgiveness?'  He  re- 
plied, '  Well,  I  shall  have  deserved  it.' 
I  Could  thus  account  for  his  feelings, 
without  leferring  them  to  obstinacy. 
His  heart  bled  at  every  i)ore  under  the 
lashings  of  remorse  !  On  another  oc- 
casion he  said  to  me,  '  It  would  kill 
my  mother  to  see  me  here.  She  shall 
never  die  in  a  prison.' 

The  day  previous  to  his  trial  I  called 
upon  him,  pursuant  to  my  promise. 
The  morn  was  full  of  counsel  and  at- 
torneys ;  and  papers  were  lying  on  the 
table,  which  a  cleik  was  beginning  to 
gather  n[.  into  a  bag.  They  had  been 
holding  their  final  consultation  ;  and 
left  tludr  client  more  distnrberl  than  I 
had  seen  him  for  days.  The  counsel 
whfi  had  been  retained,  spioke  by  no 
n.eans  i-nconragingly  of  the  expected 
insne  of  the  trial,  and  reiteni'ed  their 
determination  to  'do  the  very  utter- 
most on  hia  behalf.'  They  repeated 
that  the  firosecutor  was  following  him 
np  like  a  bloodhound  ;  that  he  had  got 
scitnt  of  Mome  evidence  against  Deau- 
chitiiip  wiiic/i  would  tell  tei  i  iblj  against 


him — and  make  out  a  case  of  '  malice 
prepense.' — And,  as  if  matters  had  not 
been  sulUciently  gloomy,  the  attorney 
liad  learned,  that  afternoon,  that  the 
case  was  to  be  tried  by  one  of  the 
judges  who  was  resolved  to  make  an 
example  of  the  first  duellist  he  could 
convict ! 

'I  shall  be  sacrificed  as  my  fortune 
has  been  already,'  said  Beauchamp. 
'Everything  seems  against  me.  If  I 
should  be  condemned  to  deatli,  what  is 
to  become  of  my  mother  and  Ellen  ?' 

'  I  feel  assured  of  your  acquitial,  Mr. 
Beauchamp,'  said  I. 

'I  am  given  to  superstition,  doctor,' 
he  rejilied,  'and  I  feel  an  innate  con- 
viction that  the  finishing  stroke  has 
yet  to  descend— my  nnsery  awaits  its 
climax.' 

'What  can  you  mean,  my  dear  sir? 
Notliing  new  has  been  elicite<l.' 

'Doctor,'  he  replied,  'I'll  tell  you 
something.    I  feel  I  ouoirr  to  die  !' 
'  Why,  Mr.  Beauchamp?'  I  asked. 
'  Ought  not  he  to  die  who  is  at  heart 
a  murderer?'  he  inquired. 
'  Assuredly.' 

'Tlien  I  am  such  an  one.  I  meant 
to  kill  Apsley.  I  prayed  to  God  that  I 
might.  I  would  liave  shot  breast  to 
breast,  but  I  would  have  killed  him, 
and  rid  the  earth  of  such  a  rutlian,' 
said  Beauchamp,  rising  with  excite- 
ment from  his  chair,  and  walking  to 
and  fro. 

'Are  you  shocked,  doctor?'  he  in- 
quired. 'I  repeat  it,'  clenching  his 
fist,  'I  would  have  perished  to  gratify 
my  revenge.  So  would  you,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'if  you  had  sufl'ered  as  I  have.' 
Witli  the  last  words  he  elevated  his 
voice  to  a  high  key,  and  his  eye  glanced 
on  me  like  lightning. 

'  How  can  we  expect  the  mercy  we 
will  not  show?'  I  inquired,  mildly. 

'  Don't  mistake  me,  doctor,'  he  re- 
sumed. '  It  is  not  death  I  dread,  dis- 
turbed as  I  appear,  but  only  the  mode 
of  it.  Death  I  covet,  as  a  relief  from 
life,  which  has  grown  hateful  ;  but  to 
be  HUNO  like  a  dog  !' 

'  Think  of  hereafter !'  I  exclaimed. 
'Pshaw!   I'm  ))ast thoughts  of  that.  " 
Why  did  not  God  keeji  me  from  the 
snares  into  which  I  have  fallen  ?' 
i     At  that  moment  came  a  letter  from 
Sir  Edward  Stieighton.    When  he  re- 
j  cognized  the  superscription,  he  threw 
it  on  the  table,  exclaiming — 'Tlierel 
i  this  is  the  fii'sttime  I  have  heard  from 
this  scoundrel  since  tlie  day  I  killed 
A|)sley.'    He  opened  it,  a  scowl  of  con- 
temjit  on  his  brow,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing unfeeling  letter  :— 

'  '  Dear  Brnther  in  the  bonds  of  Blood. 
—  .'uy  nz.'t,  tMi-  Ly  and  well-bulgvtd 
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counsellor,  and  thine— Hillier,  and  thy 
unwoi  thj;  E.  S.,  intend  duly  to  take  our 
stand  beside  thee,  at  nine  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  in  the  dock  of  the  Old 
Bailoj',  as  per  recognisances.  Be  not 
thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul :  but  throw 
thou  fear  unto  the  dogs.  There's  never 
a  jury  in  England  will  convict  us,  even 
though,  as  I  hear,  that  bloody-minded 

old  is  to  try  us.     We've  got  a  good 

fellow  (on  reasonable  terms,  consider- 
ing) to  swear  he  happened  to  be  present, 
and  that  we  put  you  up  at  forty  paces, 
and  that  he  heard  you  tender  an  apo- 
logy to  Apsley.  The  sweet  convenient 
rogue.  What  think  you  of  that,  dear 
Beau?  Yours  ever— but  not  on  the 
gallows. — Edw.  Stbeightok. 

'  P.S. — I  wish  Apsley,  by  the  way, 
poor  devil,  had  paid  me  a  trifling  hun- 
dred or  two  he  owed  me,  before  going 
home.  But  he  went  in  a  hurry,  'tis  true. 
Catch  me  ever  putting  up  another  man 
before  asking  him  if  he  has  any  debts 
unprovided  for.' 

'Tliere,  d.ictor!'  exclaimed  Beau- 
champ,  Hinging  the  letter  on  the  floor, 
and  stamping  on  it—'  ought  not  I  to  go 
out  of  the  world,  for  allowing  such  a 
fellow  as  this  to  lead  me  the  dance  of 
ruin?' 

I  shook  my  head. 

'Oh,  did  you  but  know  tlie  secret 
history  of  the  last  six  months,'  he  con- 
tinued— 'tlie  surpassing  folly— the  vil- 
lanies  of  all  kinds  with  whicli  it  was 
stained— you  would  blush  to  sit  in  tlie 
same  room  with  nie  1  Would  it  not  be 
so?' 

'  Come,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  you  are  rav- 
ing !'  I  replied. 

'  Well,  tlien,'  he  continued,  '  I  may 
do  what  I  have  often  thouglit  of.  You 
have  a  kind  he.irt,  and  I  will  trust  you. 
By  way  of  the  heaviest  penance  I  could 
think  of— but  how  unavailing  !— Ihave 
employed  the  last  week  in  writing  my 
wretched  history.  Read  it— and  curse 
my  folly,  my  madness,  my  viUany  ! 
I've  often  wept  aloud,  wliile  writing  it ; 
and  yet  the  confession  has  eased  my 
heart.  One  thing  you  will  see  lUainly 
—that  I  have  been  the  victini  of  some 
diabolical  conspiracy.  Tliose  two  vile 
fellows  who  will  stand  beside  me  to- 
morrow in  the  dock,  like  evil  spirits— 
and  the  monster  I  have  killed— have 
been  the  agents  throughout.  I'm  sure 
sometliing  will  come  to  light,  and  show 
you  I  am  s]ieaking  the  trntli.  Return 
it  me,'  he  continued,  taking  a  packet 
from  his  drawer,  '  in  tlie  event  of  my 
acquittal,  tluit  I  may  burn  it ;  but,  if  I 
am  to  die,  do  what  you  will  with  it. 
Even  if  the  world  know  of  it,  it  cannot 
hurt  nie  in  the  grave,  and  it  may  save 
some  from  Hazard  and  Jiouge  et  Noir! 
Horrible  sounds  !' 

I  received  tlie  packet  in  silence,  pro- 
mising him  to  act  as  he  wished. 


'  How  will  my  mother,  how  will  El- 
len, get  over  to-morrow?  Heaven  have 
tlieni  in  its  holy  keeping!  My  heart 
quails  at  to-morrow?— I  must  breathe 
a  polluted  atmospliere  ;  I  must  stand 
on  the  siiot  wliicli  has  been  occupied 
by  none  but  the  vilest  of  my  species  ;  I 
shall  have  every  eye  in  court  fixed  up- 
on me— some  with  horror,  others  de- 
testation—and somepit!/.  I  must  stand 
between  two  whom  I  can  never  look  on 
as  other  than  devils  incarnate  !  My 
every  gesture,  every  turn  of  my  face, 
will  be  published  all  over  the  kingdom, 
with  insulting  comments.  Good  God  ! 
how  am  I  to  bear  it  all  ?'    •  • 

'  Have  you  prepared  your  defence, 
Mr.  Beauchamp?'  I  inquired.  He 
pointed  to  several  sheets  of  foolscap, 
full  of  scorings  out,  and  said,  'I'm 
afraid  it  is  labour  lost.  I  can  say  no- 
thing. I  shall  not  lie,  even  for  my  life! 
I  have  yet  to  finish  it.' 

'  Don't  let  me  keep  you  from  it !  May 
God  bless  you,  and  send  you  an  acquit- 
tal to-morrow  1  What  shall  I  say  to 
your  mother— to  Miss  Beauchamp,  if  I 
see  them  to-night  ?' 

His  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  he 
trembled,  shook  his  head,  and  whisper- 
ed, '  Wliat  CAN  be  said  to  them  ? 

I  shook  him  by  the  hand.  As  I  was 
quitting  the  door.he  beckoned  me  back. 

'  Doctor,'  he  whispered,  '  there  is  to 
be  an  execution  to-morrow  !  Five  men 
will  be  hanged  withiu  ten  yards  of  me  ! 
I  shall  hear  them  in  the  night  putting 
up  the— gallows  !' 

The  memorable  morning  at  length 
dawned.  The  d:iy  was  rainy,  cold,  and 
foggy.  After  swallowing  a  hasty  break- 
fast, I  set  off  for  Old  Bailey,  calling  on 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  as  I  had  promised 
her.  She  had  not  slept  half  an  hour 
during  tlie  night ;  and  when  I  entered 
the  room  she  was  lying  in  bed,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  closed, 
listening  to  one  of  the  church  prayers, 
which  her  niece  was  reading  her.  I  sat 
down  in  silence  ;  and  when  the  tremu- 
lous voice  of  Miss  Beauchamp  had 
ceased,  I  shook  her  hand,  and  took  ray 
seat  by  her  aunt.  I  pushed  the  curtain 
aside,  that  I  might  see  her.  Her  fea- 
tures looked  ghastly.  What  savage 
work  grief  had  wrought  there  ! 

'I  don't  think  I  shall  live  through 
this  dreadful  day,'  said  she;  'I  feel 
everything  dissolving  within  me  !— I  am 
sick  every  moment ;  my  heart  flutters 
as  if  it  were  in  expiring  agonies;  and 
my  limbs  have  little  in  them  more  than 
a  corpse  1  Ellen,  my  sweet  love  I  she 
is  as  bad  ;  and  yet  she  conquers  it,  and 
attends  me  like  an  angel  1' 

'  Be  of  good  heart,  my  dear  madam,' 
said  I ;  '  matters  are  by  no  means  des- 
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perat6.  This  evening  you  shall  have 
your  son  in  your  arms  !' 

'  Ha  !'  quivered  the  old  lady. 

'  Well,  1  must  leave  you— for  I  am 
going  to  hear  the  opening  of  the  trial ;  I 
promised  your  son  as  much  last  uight.' 

'  Hmv  was  lie?"  inquired  Miss  Beau- 
champ.  The  eyes  of  lier  aunt  also  ask- 
ed nie  the  question,  though  her  lips 
spoke  not.  I  assured  them  that  he 
was  not  in  worse  spirits  than  I  had 
seen  him,  and  that  I  left  him  preparing 
his  defence. 

'The  Lord  God  of  his  fathers  bless 
him,  and  deliver  him!'  moaned  Mrs. 
Beauchamp.  As  time  passed,  and  I 
wished  to  look  in  on  one  or  two  patients, 
I  began  to  think  of  leaving,  though  I 
scarcely  knew  how.  I  enjoined  them 
to  keep  by  Mrs.  Beauchamp  a  glass  of 
lirandyand  water,  with  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  laudanum  in  it,  that  she  or  her 
niece  might  drink  of  it  when  they  felt 
a  faintness  come  over  them.  I  had 
stationed  in  her  bedroom,  a  medical 
friend,  who  might  pay  her  attention. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
attorney,  to  report  the  progress  of  the 
trial  every  hour  by  four  runners. 

Shaking  both  the  ladies  by  the  hand, 
I  set  olT.  After  seeing  the  patients  I 
spnke  of,  I  hurried  to  the  Old  Bailey. 
I  passed  by  the  gallows,  wliich  they 
were  taking  down,  and  on  which  five 
men  had  been  executed  two  hours  be- 
fore. The  whole  of  the  street  along  the 
sessions'  house  was  covered  with  straw, 
soaked  with  wet ;  and  my  carriage 
wheels  rolled  along  it  noiselessly.  I 
entered  the  area  before  the  court-house. 
Tlie  street  entrance  was  crowded  ;  and 
it  was  such  a  gloomy  crowd,  as  I  never 
before  saw  !  I  found  the  trial  had  com- 
menced—so I  made  my  way  to  the 
counsel's  benches.  Tlie  court  was 
crowded  ;  and,  among  the  s[)ec;tators, 
I  recognised  several  of  the  nobility. 
Three  prisoners  stood  in  the  dock — all 
of  gentlemanly  appearance;  and  the 
startling  light  thrown  on  tliem  from 
the  mirror  overhead,  gave  their  an- 
xious faces  a  ghastly  line.  On  tlie  right- 
hand  stood  Sir  Edward  Htreigliton— 
dressed  in  military  style,  with  a  black 
stock,  and  his  blue  frockcoat,  buttoned 
up  close  to  his  neck.  Bmh  his  hands 
rested  on  his  walking-stick.  Hillier 
leaned  against  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
dock,  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast, 
and  his  stern  feat'ires,  clouded  witli 
anxiety,  hut  evincing  no  agitation,  were 
g.ithered  into  a  frown,  as  he  listened  to 
the  strong  terms  in  which  his  comluct 
was  lieing  described  by  the  counsel. 
B'jtwfen  these  stood  Beauchamp,  with 
sorrowful  countenance.  Ue  was  dress- 
ed iu  black,  with  a  black  stock,  in  the 


centre  of  which  glistened  a  speck  of 
diamond.  Both  his  hands  leaned  on 
the  dock,  on  which  stood  a  glass  of 
water;  and  his  face  was  turned  full  to- 
wards the  judge.  There  was  an  air  of 
composure  and  resignation  about  his 
features;  and  he  looked  thin  and  fallen 
away.  His  appearance  excited  deep 
and  respectful  sympathy.  There  was 
one  other  object  of  the  gloomy  picture 
whicli  arrested  my  attention,  and  has 
remained  with  me  ever  since.  Just  be- 
neath the  witness-box,  there  was  a 
savage  face  Hxed  on  the  counsel,  gloat- 
ing upon  his  exaggerated  violence  of 
tone  and  manner.  It  was  Mr.  Frederick 
Apsley,  the  prosecutor.  I  never  saw 
such  an  imiiersonation  of  malignity. 
On  his  knees  lay  his  fists,  clenched, 
and  quivering  with  fuiy;  and  the 
glances  he  cast  towards  the  prisoners 
were  liendisli. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ag- 
gravated every  occurrence  on  the  fatal 
night  of  the  quarrel.  Hillier  and 
Streighton  exchanged  looks,  and  mut- 
tered between  their  teeth  ;  but  Beau- 
champ seemed  unmoved — ^whea  the 
counsel  asserted  he  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  prove  that  Beauchamp  came 
to  the  house  of  the  deceased  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  provoking  him 
into  a  duel  ;  that  he  had  been  attempt- 
ing foul  play  throughout  the  evening  ; 
and  that  the  cause  of  his  inveteracy 
against  the  deceased,  was  the  deceas- 
ed's having  won  considerably. 

'  Did  this  quarrel  originate  in  a  gam- 
ing-house ?'  inquired  the  judge. 

'  Why — yes,  my  lord,  undoubtedly.' 

'  Pray,  are  the  parties  professed  gam- 
blers ?' 

The  counsel  hesitated.  '  I  do  not  ex- 
actly know  what  your  lordship  means 
by  professed  gamblers,  my  lord?' 

'Oh  !'  exclaimed  the  judge,  'go  on — 
go  on,  sir.'  I  felt  shocked  at  the  viru- 
lence manifested  by  the  counsel ;  and 
I  could  not  help  suspecting  him  of  ut- 
tering the  grossest  falsehoods,  when  I 
saw  all  three  of  the  prisoners  turn  to 
one  another,  and  lift  up  their  hands 
with  amazement.  As  his  address  seem- 
ed likely  to  continue  longer,  I  was 
compelled  to  leave.  I  stood  up  for 
that  iiurpose,  and  to  take  a  last  look 
at  Beauchamp— when  his  eye  fell  on 
me.  He  started — his  lips  moved— he 
looked  at  ine  anxiously— gave  me  a  hur- 
ried bow,  and  resumed  the  attentive  at- 
titude in  wliich  he  had  been  standing. 

I  hurried  away  to  see  iny  patients, 
several  of  whom  were  in  critical  cir- 
cumstances. Having  gone  through 
most  on  my  list,  and  being  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  stepped  in  to  see  how 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  going  on.  I 
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heard  a  feeble  voice  exclaim — 'There  ! 
wlio  is  tlint?'  It  was  Mrs.  Beaiioliiiiiip, 
wild  piideavonred  to  raise  lierself  u])  in 
lied,  wliile  her  eyes  stared  at  me  witli 
au  expression  of  alarm,  wliicli  abated 
on  seeiiii;  who  I  was.  Slie  had  mis- 
taken me  for  tlie  liourly  messenger.  I 
s<:it  lieside  !ier.  Several  of  her  lemale 
relatives  were  in  the  room,  having  ar- 
rived soon  after  I  liad  left. 

'  Well,  my  dear  madam,  and  how  are 
you  now  ?'  I  incjuired. 

'  I  may  he  better,  hut  cannot  be 
worse.  Nature  tells  me  the  hour  is 
come  1' 

'  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  well— so 
affectionately  attemled  in  these  trying 
circumstances,'  said  I.  She  moaned 
— 'Oil!  Henry,  Henry! — I  would  to 
God  yon  had  never  been  born  !— Why 
are  you  thus  breaking  the  heart  that 
always  loved  you  so  fondly  !'  Slie  shook 
her  head,  and  the  tears  trembled 
through  her  eyelids.  Miss  Ceaucliamp 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  her  head 
leaning  against  tiie  bed-post,  and  her 
face  directed  towards  her  aunt. 

'How  are  you,  Miss  Beauchamp?' 
jnqnireil  I.  She  made  me  no  answer, 
but  continued  looking  at  her  aunt 

'  My  sweet  love  !'  said  her  mother, 

'Doctor   is  speaking  to  y(ju.  He 

asks  you  how  you  are?'  Miss  Beau- 
cliamp  lo(dved  at  me,  and  pressed  her 
liand  on  her  heart,  witliont  speaking. 
Her  mother  looked  at  me  signilicantly, 
as  if  she  liogged  I  would  not  ask  her 
daughter  any  nune  questions,  for  it  was 
evident  she  conld  not  bear  them.  I 
.saw  several  sli)is  of  paper  lying  on  a 
cliair  beside  tlie  bed.  They  were  the 
hourly  billets  from  the  Old  Bailey. 
One  of  them  wns — '  12  o'clock,  O.  B. — 
Not  so  encouraging.  Our  counsel 
can't  make  much  impression  in  cross- 
examination.  Judge  seems  turning 
against  jirisoner.' 

'1  o'ciiick,  0.  L'.— Nothing  particular 
since  last  note.  Pri.soner  calm  and 
lirm.' 

'•I  o'clock,  0.  5.— Still  going  on  as  in 
last.' 

'3  o'clock,  O.  B.— Mr.  Beauchamp 
read  his  defence.  Made  favmu-able 
impression  on  the  court.  Many  in 
tears.  Acknowledged  hiniPelf  i  nined 
by  play.  General  impression,  prisoner 
victim  of  conspiracy." 

Such  were  tlie  annunciations  of  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  forwarde<l  by  the 
attorney.  The  suspense  in  which  the 
intervals  between  tne  receipt  of  eacli 
was  passed,  and  the  trepidation  with 
which  they  were  opened  and  read— no 
one  daring  to  touch  them  but  Mr. 
M  ,  the  medical  attendant— can- 
not bedescrihed.   Mr.  M  inform- 


ed me  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  been 
wandering  deliriously  all  day,  and  that 
tlie  .slightest  noise  spreail  dismay 
throngh  the  room,  and  nearly  drove 
the  two  sulferers  frantic.  Miss  Beau- 
champ  had  been  twice  in  liysteiics, 
but,  with  self-|ios«ession,  left  the  room 
when  she  felt  tlieiu  coining  on,  and  re- 
tired to  the  farthest  part  of  the  house. 
While  Mr.  M   and  I  were  con- 

versing near  the  fireplace,  a  heavy 
knock  at  the  street  door  announced  the 
arrival  of  another  express  from  the  Old 
Bailey.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  trembled 
violently,  and  the  bed  quivered  under 
her,  as  she  saw  the  billet  delivered 
into  my  hands.  1  opened  it,  and  read 
aloud— 

'  4  v'closk,  0.  B. — Judge  summing 
up— sorry  to  say,  unfavourably  to  pri- 
soner. Dou't  Ikink  prisoner  will  be 
capitally  cun\'\atd.'  Within  this  slip 
was  another,  which  was  from  Beau- 
champ, and  addressed — 

'  Sweet  loves  !— Courage  !  The  crisis 
approaches.  I  am  not  in  desjiair.  God 
is  merciful !  May  he  bless  you  for  ever 
and  ever,  my  mother,  my  Ellen  !— 
H.  B.' 

The  tenor  of  the  last  billet  excited 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Beauchamp  to  frenzy. 
It  was  lieart-rending  to  see  them  both 
shaking  in  every  muscle,  and  uttering 
piteous  moans.  I  resolved  not  to  quit 
them  till  the  event  was  known,  and 

dismissed  Mr.  M  ,  begging  him  to 

return  home  with  the  carriage,  and  in- 
form my  wife  that  I  should  not  dine  at 
home.  I  begged  that  some  refreshment 
might  be  brought  in,  ostensibly  for  my 
dinner,  but  really  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forcing  nourishment  on  my 
paiients.  My  meal  was  solitary  ;  for  I 
could  scarcely  eat  myself,  and  could 
not  induce  any  one  else  to  touch  food. 

'This  must  be  a  day  of  fasting !' 
sighed  Mrs.  Beaychamp. 

'Mrs.  Beauchamp,'  inquired  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, 'would  you  like  to  hear  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  read  to  you?' 

'  Y— ye— yes  1'  she  replied.  '  Let  it 
be  tlie  parable  of  the  j;j'oiiH;a/s(i)i,- and 
perhaiis  Dr.          will  read  it  to  us?* 

What  an  atleoting  selection  !— Think- 
ing it  mi;,ht  serve  to  occupy  their 
minds,  I  comnienced  reading  it,  but 
not  very  lirmly.  The  relieving  tears 
gushed  foitii  from  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
and  every  one  in  the  room,  as  I  went 
on  Willi  that  most  touching  and  appro- 
priate piirabie.  When  I  had  conclud- 
ed, another  billet  was  brought  :— 

'o  o'clock,  0.  /).— Judge  still  sum- 
ming up  with  great  pains.  Symptoms 
of  leaning  towards  the  prisoner.' 

Another  agitating  hour  elapsed— 
how,  I  scarcely  know  ;  and  a  breiithless 
messenger  brought  a  sixth  billet  : — 
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'  6  o'clock,  O.  B.— Jury  retired  to  con- 
sider verdiot— bfeiialisfiit  li;iir;ui  hour. 
Humoured  iu  court  that  two  liold  out 
agaiust  the  rest— uot  known  on  which 
side." 

After  the  reading  of  this  note,  which 
Mrs.  Beauchanip  did  not  ask  to  see, 
she  lifted  up  her  lian.is  to  lieaven,  and 
seemed  hist  in  pnyer.  After  a  lew 
minutes  spent  in  this  way,  she  gasjied 
— '  Oil  !  doctor,  read  once  nioie  tlie 
parable  you  have  read,  be^innin};  at 
the  twentieth  verse.'  I  took  the  Bible 
in  my  hands,  and  read— 

'And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  fa- 
ther. But  when  he  was  yet  a  great 
way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had 
compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him. 

»  •  •  'And  bring  hither  the  fat- 
ted calf,  and  kill  it:  and  let  us  eat  and 
be  merry  ; 

'  For  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is 
alive  again  ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found  ; 
and  they  began — ' 

The  silence  in  which  my  trembling 
voice  was  listened  to,  was  broken  by 
the  sound  of  a  Imstle  in  the  street  be- 
neath, and  the  noise  of  some  apjiroach- 
ing  vehicle.  We  scarcely  bieathed. 
The  sound  increased.  Miss  Beauchamp 
dropped  on  her  knees  beside  tlie  bi;d, 
and  buried  her  face  in  the  clothes.  Tlie 
noise  outside  increased  ;  voices  were 
heard  ;  and  a  short  faint  'huzza  T  was 
audible. 

'  There  ! — I  told  you  so  I  He  is  free  I 
— My  son  is  ACQUirrED  !'  excl.-iimed 
Sirs.  Beauchamp,  sitting  ui>right  in 
bed,  stretcliing  her  arms  upwarils,  and 
clapping  her  hands.  Her  features  were 
lit  up  with  a  smile.  She  pushed  back 
her  grey  hair,  and  sat  straining  l;er  eye 
and  ear,  and  stretching  forward  lier 
hands,  as  if  to  enjoin  silence. 

Then  was  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps ascending  the  stairs;  tlie  door 
knocked  at,  and,  before  I  could  reach 
it,  in  rushed  the  old  steward,  frantic 
with  joy,  waving  his  hat  over  his  head. 

'^foT  GciLTT !  Not  Guilty!  Not 
GciLTY,  my  lady  !'  he  gasped,  all  in  a 
breatii,  in  defiance  of  my  cautionary 
movements.  '  He's  coming  1  He's  com- 
ing !  He's  coming,  my  lady  !'  Iiliss 
Beauchamp  .sank  on  the  floor  with  a 
scream,  and  was  carried  out  of  tlie 
room  in  a  swoon. 

Jlrs.  B-auchainp  clapped  her  liands. 
Her  son  rushed  into  tlie  room,  flung 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  threw  his  arms 
around  lier.  For  several  mnmi  nts  he 
locxe  1  her  in  his  embraces,  kissing  iier 
witii  f  mdness.  '  .\Iy  mother  !  My  own 
rnotljer !— Vonr  sou!'  lie  gaspeil  ;  Init 
she  heard  him  uot.  She  had  expired 
in  liia  arma. 


To  proceed  with  my  narrative,  after 
recounting  sncli  a  lamcnfalde  catas- 
trophe, is  like  conducting  a  spectator 
to  the  death-strewn  plain,  alter  tlie 
day  of  battle!  All  in  the  once  liapi'y 
family  of  Beauchamp  was  tlieuceforth 
sorrow,  sickness,  brokeii-heartedness, 
and  death.  As  for  Beanchainp,  he  was 
released  from  tlie  honors  of  a  prison, 
'only  to  turn  his  pale  face  to  the  wall,' 
on  a  languishing  bed  of  sickness,  which 
he  could  not  quit,  even  to  follow  the 
remains  of  his  mother  to  their  linal 

resting-place  in  shire.    He  was  not 

only  conttiied  to  his  bed,  but  uncon- 
scious of  tlie  time  of  the  burial,  for  a 
nervous  fever  kept  him  in  continual 
delirium.  Another  physician  and  my- 
self were  in  constant  attendance  on 
liiin.  Poor  Miss  Beauchamp  was  ill, 
and  in  a  worse  plight  than  her  cousin. 
The  reader  cannot  be  surprised  that 
such  intense  sufferings  should  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  consumption  in  her 
constitution.  Her  emaciated,  shadowy 
ligure  is  before  nie  !— After  continuing 
under  my  care  for  weeks,  her  mother 

carried  her  home  into   shire,  in  a 

precarious  state,  hoping  the  beneficial 
results  expected  from  a  return  to  her 
native  air.  Poor  girl  I  she  gave,  nie  a 
pearl  ring,  as  a  keepsake,  the  day  she 
left ;  and  entrusted  to  me  a  diamond 
ring,  to  give  to  her  cousin  Henry.  '  It 
is  too  large  now,  for  in;/  lingers,'  said 
she,  as  she  dropped  it  into  my  hand 
from  her  wasted  linger!  'Tell  him,' 
said  she,  'as  soon  as  you  consider  it 
safe,  that  my  love  is  liis — my  whole 
heart !  And  though  we  may  never 
meet  on  this  side  the  grave,  let  him 
wear  it  to  think  of  me,  and  hope  for 
liappiness  liereafter  !'  These  were 
amongst  the  last  words  that  sweet  wo- 
man ever  spoke  to  me. 

*         *  •         *  a 

As  the  reader  may  thinlc  he  has  been 
long  enough  detained  among  these  sor- 
rowful scenes,  I  shall  draw  them  to  a 
cIo.se,  and  omit  mucli  of  what  I  had  set 
down  for  publication. 

Mr.  Beauciiaiiip  did  not  rise  from  his 
bed  during  two  months,  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  was  passed  in  a 
sluiior.  At  other  periods  he  was  deli- 
rious, and  raved  about  scenes  with 
which  the  manuscript  he  committed  to 
me  in  prison  had  made  me  jiaiiifully 
familiar.  He  loaded  himself  with 
cuiscs  for  the  misery  hehad  occasioned 
to  his  mother  and  Ellen.  i-|e  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  the  hitler  was 
dead,  ami  that  he  had  attended  her  fu- 
neral. He  was  not  convinced  to  the 
contrary  till  I  judged  it  sale  to  allow 
him  to  open  a  letter  she  had  addressed 
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to  liim,  under  cover  to  me.  Hhe  told 
him  she  tliouglit  slie  was  '  getting 
strong  again  ;'  and  tliat  if  he  would 
accept  her  lieart  and  hand,  in  tlie 
event  of  his  recovery,  tliey  were  liis 
iinchanp;eably.  Notliiuf;  contributed 
so  nuieh  to  Ueauclianip's  recovery  as 
this  letter.  Witli  what  fcmd  transports 
did  lie  receive  the  ring  Ellen  had  en- 
trusted to  niy  kcejjing  1 

One  of  the  earliest  services  that  old 
Pritchard  rendered  his  master,  was  to 
point  out  wlio  had  been  the  '  serpent 
ill  his  path' — the  origin— the  dia- 
bolical designer  of  his  ruin— in  the 
person  of  his  tutor.  The  shock  of  tliis 
discovery  rendered  Beaucliainp  speech- 
less for  the  day.  Strange  and  wise  are 
the  ways  of  Providence  !  How  does 
the  reader  imagine  the  disclosures  were 
brouglit  abont  ?  Sir  Edward  Streigh- 
ton,  who  had  got  into  his  hands  the 
title-deeds  of  one  of  the  estates,  out  of 
which  he  and  his  scoundiel  compan- 
ions had  swindled  Beaucharap,  had 
been  hardy  enough  to  venture  into  a 
court  of  law,  to  prosecute  his  claim  ! 
In  spite  of  threatened  disclosures,  he 
pressed  on  to  trial  ;  when  such  a  series 
of  iniquities  was  developed  as  com- 
pelled Sir  Edward  to  slip  away,  and, 
without  venturing  home,  embark  for 
the  Continent,  and  from  thence  to  that 
common-sewer  of  England — America. 
His  papers  were  seized,  under  a  judge's 
order,  by  Mr.  Beauchamji's  agents  ; 
and  among  them  was  found  the  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Eccles,  commend- 
ing his  pupil  to  destruction  1 

Under  Beauchainp's  order,  his  stew- 
ard made  a  cojiy  of  the  letter,  and  en- 
closed it,  with  the  following  lines,  to 
the  tutor,  who  had  contrived  to  gain  a 
vicarage  1 

'  To  the  Reverend  Peter  Eocles,  vicar 
of  . 

'  Sir, — A  letter,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy,  has  been  discovered,  in 
your  haudwriti.ig,  among  the  papers 
of  Sir  Edward  Streighton;  and  the  same 
post  which  brings  you  this,  encloses 
your  own  original  letter  to  Sir  Edward, 
with  all  necessary  explanations,  to  the 
bishop  of  your  diocese. 

'  The  monstrous  peiiidy  it  discloses, 
will  be  forthwith  made  as  public  as  the 
joui-nals  of  the  day  can  make  it. 

'  Thomas  PniTCiiAUD, 
Aqent  for  Mr  Beauckamp." 

What  results  attended  the  ajHilica- 
tion  to  tlie  bishop,  and  whether  or  not 
the  concluding  tlireat  was  carried  into 
eflect,  1  have  reasons  for  concealing. 
There  arc,  who  do  uot  need  informa- 
tion on  those  points. 

The  hist  time  I  saw  Mr.  Beauchamp 
(\fivin  stairs  alter  his  dangerous  ill- 
ness, was  on  an  evening  in  the  July 
following.   He  was  sitting  iu  his  easy- 


chair.  It  was  i>iteous  to  see  how 
loosely  his  clothes  hung  about  him. 
His  long  thin  lingers  seemed  blanched 
to  a  more  than  feminine  delicacy  of 
size  and  hue.  Ills  face  was  sallow, 
and  his  forehead  bore  the  searings  of 
a  '  scorching  woe.'  His  hair  was  now 
of  a  iron-grey  colour;  and  his  eyes 
were  sunk,  but  full  of  vivid,  though 
melancholy  expression.  The  air  of 
frankness,  spirit,  and  cheerfulness, 
which  had  graced  his  ccmntcnaiice, 
was  fled  for  ever.  He  appeared  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  life,  though  Ellen 
was  alive,  and  they  were  engaged  to 
be  married  within  a  few  months  !  In 
his  right  hand  was  a  copy  of  Bacon's 
Exmys  ;  and,  on  the  little  finger  of  his 
left,  I  observed  the  ring  given  him  by 
his  cousin.  Old  Pritchard,  dressed 
also  in  mourning,  sat  at  a  talile  engag- 
ed with  account  books  and  piles  of 
papers,  and  seemed  to  be  consulting 
Ills  master  on  the  affairs  of  his  estate, 
when  I  entered. 

'  I  hoiie,  doctor,  you'll  excuse  Mr. 
Pritchard  continuing  in  the  room  with 
us.  He's  in  the  midst  of  important 
business,'  he  continued,  '  he  is  ray 
friend  now,  as  well  as  steward  ;  and 
the  only  friend,  I  have  left  I'  I  en- 
treated him  not  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  faitliful  steward  bowed, 
and  resumed  his. seat. 

'Well,'  said  Jlr.  Beauchamp,  'lam 
not  absolutely  ruined  in  point  of  for- 
tune. Pritchard  has  just  been  telling 
me  that  I  have  more  than  four  hun- 
dred a-year  left'  

'  Sir,  you  may  as  well  call  it  a  good 
£500  a-year,'  said  Pritchard.  '  I  am 
but  £20  a-year  short  of  the  mark,  and 
I'll  manage  that,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
and  you— see  If  I  don't !'  Beaucharap 
smiled.  '  You  see,  doctor,  Pritchard 
is  determined  to  put  the  best  face  up- 
on matters.' 

'Well,  Mr.  Beauchamp,'  I  replied, 
'  taking  it  at  the  lower  sum  mentioned 
I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you  so  comfort- 
ably provided  for.'  While  I  was  spe.ak- 
ing,  the  tears  rose  in  his  eyes  and  then 
overflowed. 

'  Wliat  distresses  you  ?'  I  inquired. 
Wlien  he  had  recovered  himself,  he  re- 
plied, '  Am  I  not  comparatively  a  beg- 
gar 7  Does  it  suit  to  hear  that  Henry 
Beauchamp  is  a  begnart  I  have  no- 
thing now  but  hopeless  misery  1 
Where  sliall  I  go,  what  shall  I  do,  to 
Mnd  peace  ?  Wherever  I  go,  I  shall 
carry  a  broken  heart,  and  a  conscious- 
ness that  I  have  deserved  it  1  1 — I, 

the  murderer  of  two' — 

'  Two,  Mr.  Beaucharap  ?  What  can 
you  mean  ?  The  voice  of  justice  has 
acquitted  you  of  murdering  Apsley — 
and  who  the  other  is'  
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'  My  poor,  foud,  dontinj;  motlicr  !  I 
have  killed  her,  as  certainly  as  I  slew 
the  wretch  that  ruined  me  !  My  in- 
gratitude pierced  her  heart,  as  niy 
bullet  his  head  !  That  is  it  which 
maddens  me  !  The  rest  I  miyht  have 
borne— even  the  anguish  I  have  oc- 
casioned my  foriiiviug  Ellen,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  fortunes  of 
my  house  !'  I  saw  he  was  in  one  of 
the  tits  of  despondency  to  which  he 
was  subject,  and  thought  it  best  not  to 
interrupt  the  strain  of  his  retrospec- 
tions. I  listened  to  his  self-accusa- 
tions in  silence. 

'  Surely  you  have  ground  for  conso- 
lation in  the  increasing  attachment  of 
your  cousin  ?'  said  I. 

'Ah,  ray  God!  it  is  that  which 
drives  the  nail  deeper  !  I  cannot  bear 
it  !  How  shall  I  dake  to  wed  her  7 
To  bring  her  to  an  impoverished  house 
— the  house  of  a  ruined  gamester — 
when  she  has  a  right  to  rule  in  the 
halls  of  my  fathers  ?  To  hold  out  to 
her  the  arms  of  a  murderer  !'  He 
ceased— trembled,  clasped  his  hands 
and  seemed  lost  in  a  reverie. 

'  God  has  intermingled  some  sweets 
in  the  cup  of  sorrows  you  have  drain- 
ed :  why  cast  them  scornfully  away, 
and  dwell  on  the  state  of  the  bitter  ?' 

'  Because  my  head  is  disordered  ; 
my  appetites  are  corrupted.  I  cannot 
now  taate  happiness.  I  know  it  not ; 
the  relish  is  gone  for  ever  !' 

«         «         «         *  « 

'  In  what  part  of  the  country  do  you 
propose  residing  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  I  can  never  be  received  in  English 
society  again— and  I  will  not  remain 
here  to  be  pointed  at ! — I  shall  quit 
England  for  ever'  

'  You  sha'n't,  though  !'  exclaimed 
the  steward,  rising  from  his  chair, 
DO  longer  able  to  control  himself— 
'  You  sha'n't  go  !'  he  continued.  '  You 
sha'n't — Master  Beaucliamp— though  I 
say  it  that  shouldn't  !  — You  shall 
trample  on  my  old  bones  first." 

'  Come,  kind  old  man  !— Give  me  your 
band !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
'  Come,  I  won't  go,  then— I  won't !' 

'  Ah  '.—point  at  you !  did  you  say, 

sir?  I'll  be  if  I  won't  do  for  any 

one  that  points  at  you,  what  you  did 
for  that  rogue  Aps'  

'Hush,  i'ritcliard  !'  said  his  master. 

'Doctor!'  he  exclaimed,  '  wliat  has 
come  to  me?  Is  there  a  devil  mocking 
me?  Or  is  it  an  angel  whispering  that 
I  shall  yet  be  happy?  May  I  listen  to 
it?* — He  paused.  His  excitement  in- 
creased. 'Oh!  yes!  I  feel  intimately 
— I  know  I  am  reserved  for  hapjiier 
days !  God  smileth  on  me,  and  my 
eoul  is  once  more  enligliteued  !'— Au 


air  of  joy  diffused  itself  over  his  fea- 
tures. I  never  before  saw  the  gulf  -be- 
tween despair  and  hope  passed  with 
such  lightning  speed  !— Was  it  return- 
ing delirium  only? 

'  How  can  he  enjoy  happiness  who 
has  never  tasted  misery?'  he  continued. 
'And  may  not  he  most  relish  jjeace, 
who  has  been  longest  tossed  in  trouble  1 
— Why  have  I  been  desponding?- Sweet 
Ellen  1  I  will  write  to  you  1  We  shall 
soon  meet ;  we  shall  even  be  happy  to- 
gether ! — Pritchard,'  he  exclaimed, — 
'  what  say  you  ?  Will  you  be  my  major- 
domo— ehl  Will  you  be  with  us  our 
managing  man  in  the  country,  once 
again?" 

'Ay,  Master  Beauchamp,'  replied 
Pritchard,  'as  long  as  these  old  eyes, 
and  hands,  and  head,  can  serve  you, 
they  are  yours  !  I' 11  be  anything  you'd 
like  to  make  me  !' 

'  There's  a  bargain  between  you  and 
me  ! — You  sec,  doctor,  Ellen  will  not 
cast  me  off ;  and  old  Pritchard  will 
cling  to  me  ;  why  should  I  throw  away 
happiness!' 

'  Certainly— certainly — there  is  much 
hapiiiness  before  you'  

'The  thought  is  transporting,  that  I 
shall  soon  leave  the  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion for  ever,  and  breathe  the  balmy 
atmosphere  of  virtue  once  again  !  How 
I  long  for  the  time  !  Motlier,  will  you 
watch  over  your  prodigal  son?  How 
little  lie  thought  of  the  affecting  recol- 
lections he  hail  called  forth  in  my  mind, 
by  mentionuis—tlw prodigal  son. 

I  left  him  about  nine  o'clock,  recom- 
mending him  to  retire  to  rest,  and  not 
expose  himself  to  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, ihad  not  such  sanguine  hopes  for 
him,  as  he  entertained  lor  himself — I 
suspected  that  his  constitution  had  re- 
ceived a  shock  before  which  it  must 
erewhile  fall  I 

About  five  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
I  and  all  my  family  were  alarmed  by 
one  of  the  most  violent  ringings  and 
tliunderings  at  the  door  lever  heard. 
On  looking  out  of  my  bedroom  window, 
I  saw  Mr.  Beauchamp's  valet  below, 
stamping  about  the  steps  like  one  dis- 
tracted. 

Full  of  fearful  apprehension,  I  dress- 
ed myself  and  came  downstairs. 

'In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  the 
matter  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  Oh  !  my  master  !— come' — he  gasp- 
ed, and  could  get  out  no  more.  We 
both  ran  to  Mr.  Beauchamp's  lodgings. 
Even  at  that  eaiiy  hour,  there  was  an 
agitated  group  before  the  door.  I  rush- 
ed upstairs,  and  soon  learned  all.  About 
a  (inai  ter  of  an  hour  before,  the  fanuly 
were  disturbed  by  hearing  Mr.  Beau- 
champ's Newfoundland  dog  howling, 
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winning,  and  scratching  against  the 
lieilixifini  dour.  Tlie  vnletand  some  one 
else  came  to  see  wliat  was  tlio  matter. 
Tliey  found  tlie  dog  tienililing,  liiseyes 
fixed  on  the  floor ;  and,  on  looking 
down,  tlioy  saw  blood  flowing  from  un- 
der the  door.  The  valcd,  threw  himsidf 
against  tlie  door,  and  l)\nst  itujien  ;  he 
ruslied  in,  and  saw  all  1  Poor  iieau- 
champ,  with  his  razor  grasped  in  his 
riglit  hand,  was  lying  on  the  floor  life- 
less I 

I  never  now  hear  of  a  young  man- 
especially  of  fortune— fjequenling  the 
GAI.1INQ-TABLE,  but  I  think,  With  a  sigh, 
of  Henry  Beauchamp. 


CHAP.  XXIV— 2V(c  thunder-struck. 

The  boxer. 
In  the  summer  of  IS — ,  London  was 
visited  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
thunderstorms  that  have  been  known. 
Its  character  and  etl'ects  will  make 
me  remember  it  to  the  latest  hour  of 
my  life. 

There  was  something  portentous — 
about  the  whole  of  Tuesday,  lOtli  of 
July  IS — ,  as  though  nature  were 
trembling  and  cowering  beneath  a 
common  shock.  From  eleven  o'clock 
at  noon,  tlie  sky  wore  a  tlii-eatening 
aspect,  that  shot  awe  into  tlie  behold- 
er. Tlie  lieat  was  intolerable,  keejiing 
almost  everybody  witlnn  doors.  The 
clogs,  and  other  cattle  in  the  .streel,s, 
stood  panting  and  loatli  to  move. 
Tliere  was  no  small  excitement,  or  agi- 
tation, dillused  llinnigli<nit  the  coun- 
try, especially  London  ;  for,  strange 
tosayitliail  been  for  some  Lime  fore- 
t(dd  by  enthusiasts  that  the  earth  was 
to  be  destroyed  that  day  :  that  the 
tremendous  Judgment  was  at  hand  1 
Thoiigli  not  given  to  suiierstitious 
fears,  I  own  that  on  coujiling  tliese 
predictions  with  the  unusual  asjiect  of 
the  ilay,  I  more  than  once  exjierienced 
qualmsora))iirelieiision  as  I  rode  along 
(m  my  daily  rminds.  I  would  pass  a 
groujiof  jiassengers  clustering  round  a 
street  preaclier,  who,  true  to  liis  vo- 
cation, seemed  by  his  gestures,  and 
tiio  disturbed  countenances  around 
liirn,  to  be  foretelling  all  that  was 
frightful.  Tlie  excitement  which  ]ier- 
vaded  my  feelings,  was  lieighleiied  by 
aciinversation  un  tlie  prevailing  topic 
which  I  had  during  the  morning  with 

the  distinguished  scliolar,  Mr.  . 

With  wliat'  force  did  he  suggest  pos- 
sibilities ;  what  startling  colouring 
did  he  throw  over  them  1  It  was  a 
topic  congenial  to  his  gloomy  imagina- 
tion, lie  talked  to  me  till  my  disturb- 
ed fancy  beyau  to  realise  the  wildest 
chiinei'as. 


I     '  Great  God,  Dr.  !'  tmid  lie,  liis 

black  eyes  gleaming  with  awe— '  Only 
think!  Wliat  il,  at  the  moment,  wu 
are  talking,  a  comet,  whose  track  the 
eye  of  science  has  never  traced,  is 
winging  its  liery  way  towards  our 
earth,  with  force  inevitable!  Is  it  at 
this  instant  dashing  to  fragments  some 
oi  l)  that  ob^li  ncted  its  jiiogress,  and 
then  passing  on  towards  us,  disturbing 
system  after  system  in  its  way?— Uuw 
— wlien  will  the  crash  be  felt?  Will 
combustion  lirst  commence,  or  shall 
we  be  split  asunder  into  fragments, 
and  sent  drifting  through  space?— 
Whither  shall  we  My?  what  must  he- 
come  of  our  species?— Is  the  iicrip- 
tural  Judgment  then  coming?— Oh, 
doctor,  what  if  all  these  things  are 
reuttuut  liandV 

Was  this  imaginative  raving  calcu- 
lated to  calm  one's  feelings?— By  the 
time  I  reached  home  in  the  afternocm, 
I  felt  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  I  found 
an  air  of  ap)jrehetision  throughout  the 
house.  My  wile,  children,  and  a  lady 
visitor,  were  all  in  the  jiarlour,  looking 
fiut  for  me,  through  the  window,  an- 
xiously, and  with  pale  faces.  Tiie  visi- 
tor just  alluded  to  was  a  Miss  Agnes 
P  ,  a  girl  of  twenty-one,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  friend  and  patient  of  mine. 
Her  mother,  a  widow,  resided  in  a  vil- 
lage hity  miles  from  town— from  which 
she  was  expected,  in  a  few  days,  to 
take  lier  daughter  back  into  the  coun- 
try. Miss  P  was  a  charming  young 

woman.  There  was  a  softness  of  ex- 
pression about  her  features  tliat  con- 
stitutes the  highest  style  of  feminine 
loveliness.  Her  dark,  searching  eyes, 
spoke  a  soul  full  of  feeling.  The  tones 
of  her  voice,  mellow  and  various,  and 
her  carriage  and  demeanour,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  expression  of  her 
features.  She  was  about  the  average 
height,  and  well  uionlded  and  propor- 
tioned ;  anil  tliere  was  a  HeVie-like  ease 
and  grace  about  all  her  gestures,  bhe 
excelled  in  must  feminine  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  her  favourite  objects  were 
music  and  loniance.  A  more  imagina- 
tive creature  was  surely  never  known. 
It  lequired  all  the  anxious  surveillance 
of  her  friends  to  prevent  her  carrying 
her  tastes  to  excess,  and  becoming  un- 
Htted  for  the  'dull  commerce  of  a 
duller  earth  1' 

No  sooner  had  this  lady  made  her 
ajipearanee  in  my  house,  and  given 
token  of  a  prolonged  stay,  than  I  be- 
came the  most  popular  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. Such  assiduous  calls  to 
inquire  after  iiuj  health,  and  that  of 
my  family  !— Such  a  multitude  of  men 
— young  ones,  and  so  embarrassed  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  pooruess  of  the 
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pretence  that  ilrew  them  to  my  house  ! 
Such  matrouly  inquiries  from  mothers 
and  elderly  female  relatives,  into  the 
nature  aud  extent  of   'sweet  Miss 

P  's    expectations  I'      During  a 

former  stay  at  my  house,  six  months 
before  the  period  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing. Miss  P  surrendered  her  affec- 
tions—(to  the  delighted  surprise  of  all 
her  friends  aud  relatives)— to  tlie quiet- 
est and  worthiest  young  man  tlien  pre- 
paring for  orders  at  Oxford.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  contrast  between  tlie 
tisies  of  a  pledged  couple  ;  she  all  feel- 
ing, romance,  enthusiasm  ;  he  serene, 
thoughtful,  and  matter-of-fact.  It  was 
most  amusing  to  witness  their  colli- 
sions on  subjects  wliich  developed 
their  tastes  and  qualities  ;  and  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  effect  was  to  raise 
the  one  in  the  othei-'s  estimation— as  if 
each  prized  most  the  qualities  of  the 

other.    Young  N  had  spent  two 

days  in  London— the  greater  portion  of 
them  at  my  house— a  week  before  the 
period  of  wliich  I  am  writing  ;  and  he 
and  his  fair  mistress  had  disputed 
keenly  on  general  discussion— the  pre- 
dicted event  of  the  10th  of  July.  Ifslie 
did  not  repose  faith  in  the  prophecy, 
her  belief  had  acquired  a  most  disturb- 
ing strength.  He  laboured  hard  to 
disabuse  her  of  her  awful  apprehen- 
sions— and  slie  as  hard  to  overcome  his 
incredulity.  Each  was  too  eager  about 
the  matter  ;  and,  forthetirst  time  since 
they  had  known  eacii  other,  tliey  part- 
ed witli  a  little  coldness— yes,  although 
he  was  to  set  off  next  morning  for  Ox- 
ford !  Scarcely  anything  was  talked 
alwut  by  Agnes  but  the  coming  10th  of 
July  ;  and  if  she  did  not  anticipate  the 
destruction  of  the  globe,  and  the  tinal 
judgment  of  mankind,  she  looked  for- 
ward to  some  event,  mysterious  and 
tremendous.  The  enthusiastic  crea- 
ture almost  brought  over  my  little, 
matter-of-fact  wife  to  her  way  of 
thinking  ! 

To  return  from  this  digression — 
which  will  be  found  to  have  been  not 
unnecessary.  After  staying  a  few  min- 
ntes  in  the  parlour,  I  retired  to  my  li- 
brary, for  the  purpose  of  making  those 
entries  in  my  Diary,  from  which  these 
'  Passages'  are  taken— but  the  pen  lay 
u.seless  in  my  hand.  Witli  iny  chin 
resting  on  my  left  hand,  I  sat  at  my 
de.ik  lost  in  a  reverie.  How  still  was 
every  leafi  WhatsuKry — oppressive  — 
vnuKual  repose !  I  opened  my  win- 
dow, untied  my  neckerchief,  and  loos- 
ened my  shirt-collar— for  I  felt  sull'o- 
cated  with  the  heat.  I  heard  a  patter- 
ing sound  among  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
— and  there  fell  on  the  window-frame 
three  or  four  large  dropn  of  rain.  After 


gazing  upwards  for  a  moment  on  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  sky — I  settled 
down  to  writing  ;  and  was  dipping  my 
pen  into  the  inkstand,  when  there 
blazed  about  me  a  flash  of  lightning, 
with  such  a  blinding  splendour,  as  de- 
fies description.  It  was  followed  with 
a  crash  of  thunder  as  if  the  world  had 
been  smitten  out  of  its  sphere,  and  was 
rending  asunder  !  No  one  who  recol- 
lects the  occurrence  I  am  describing, 
will  require  tlie  appeal !— May  /  never 
see  or  hear  the  like  again  I  I  leaped 
from  my  chair  with  consternation  ;  and 
could  think  of  nothing  but  closing  my 
eyes,  and  shutting  out  from  my  ears 
the  stunning  sound  of  the  thunder. 
For  a  moment  I  stood  stupefied.  On 
recovering  myself,  my  first  impulse 
was  to  spring  to  the  door,  and  rush 
downstairs  in  search  of  my  wife  and 
children.  I  heard,  on  my  way,  the 
sound  of  shrieking  proceed  from  the 
parlour  in  which  I  had  left  them.  In 
a  moment  I  had  my  wife  folded  in  my 
arms,  and  my  children  clinging  with 
screams  round  my  knees.  My  wife 
had  fainted.  While  I  was  endeavour- 
ing to  restore  her,  there  came  a  second 
flash  of  lightning,  equally  terrible  with 
the  first,  and  a  second  explosion  of 
thunder.  The  windows,  in  fact;  the 
whole  house,  quivered  with  the  shock. 
The  noise  helped  to  recover  my  wife 
from  her  swoon. 

'  Kneel  down  !  Love  !  Husband  I' 
she  gasped.  '  ICneel  down  1  Pray  for 
us  1  It  is  at  hand  !'  Alter  shouting 
several  times  loudly,  and  pulling  the 
bell  violently,  one  of  the  servants  made 
her  appearance — terrified  and  bewil- 
dered. She  and  her  mistress  recovered 
themselves  in  a  few  minutes,  roused  by 
the  cries  of  the  cliildren.  '  Wait  a  mo- 
ment, love,'  said  I,  'and  I  will  bring 
you  a  liltle  sal-volatile  !'  I  stepped 
into  the  back  room,  where  I  kept  a  few 
drugs,  and  poured  out  what  I  wanted. 
The  thought  then  struck  me  that  I  had 

not  seen  Miss  P  in  the  parlour  I 

had  just  quitted.  Where  was  she? 
Wliat  would  s/ic  say  to  all  this?— God 
bless  me,  where  is  she? — I  thought, 
with  trepidation. 

'  Edward — Edward,'  I  exclaimed  to  a 
servant ;  '  Where's  Miss  P  ?' 

'  Miss  P  ,  sir  1— Why— I  don't— 

oh,  yes!'  he  re|died,  recollecting  him- 
self, 'about  live  minutes  ago  I  saw  her 
ruu  quickly  upstairs,  and  haven't  seen 
her  since,  sir.' 

'What!'  I  exclaimed,  '  was  it  about 
the  time  that  the  Hist  Hash  of  lightning 
came  ?"  '  Yes,  it  was,  sir  !'— '  Take  this 
in  to  your  mistress,  and  say  I'll  be  witli 
her  immediately,'  said  I,  giving  him 
what  I  bud  iiiixeil.   I  rushed  upstairs, 
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calling  out,  '  Allies  !  Agnes  !  where  are 
you?'  I  received  no  answer.  At 
length  I  reached  the  floor  wliere  her 
bedroom  lay.  The  door  was  closed, 
but  not  shut. 

'Agnes  I  Where  are  you ?'  I  inquir- 
ed, agitatedly,  at  the  same  time  knocl<- 
ing  at  her  door. 

'Agne.s!  Agnes  1  Speak,  or  I  shall 
come  into  your  room  !'  No  reply  was 
made ;  and  I  tlirust  open  the  door. 
Heavens  !  Can  I  describe  wliat  I  saw? 

Witliin  less  than  a  yard  of  me  stood 
the  most  fearful  figure  my  eyes  have 
ever  beheld.  It  was  Agnes  I— She  was 
in  the  attitude  of  stepping  to  tlie  door, 
with  both  arms  extended.  Her  hair 
was  dislievelled.  Her  face  seemed 
wliiter  tlian  tlie  white  dress  she  wore. 
Her  lips  were  of  a  livid  hue.  Her  eyes, 
full  of  awful  exjiression,  were  fixed 
with  a  petrifying  stare  on  me.  Oh,  lan- 
guage fails  me— utterly  ! —Those  eyes 
liave  sehioni  since  been  absent  fi  om  me 
when  alone  !  I  strove  to  speak,  but 
could  not  utter  a  sound.  My  lips 
seemed  rigid  as  those  I  looked  at.  The 
liorrurs  of  nightmare  seemed  u]ion  me. 
My  eyes  closed  ;  my  liead  seemed  turn- 
ing round— and  for  a  moment  I  lost  all 
consciousness.  I  revived.  Tlwi'f  was 
the  frightful  tiling  close  to  me  I  Though 
I  looked  at  her,  I  never  once  thought 
of  Agnes  P  .  It  was  the  tremen- 
dous appearance — the  inelfable  terror 
gleaming  IVcim  liereyes,  that  thus  over- 
came me.    I  cannot  conceive  anything 

more  drcailfnl  1    Miss  P  continued 

staniling  niolinnless  ;  and  while  I  was 
gazing  at  hei'  in  the  manner  1  have  been 
flescriliing,  a  peal  of  thunder  roused  me 
to  my  self-possessinn.  I  stepped  to- 
wards her,  took  hold  of  her  hand,  ex- 
claiming, '  A^nes— Agnes  !'  and  carried 
her  to  the  bed,  where  I  laid  lier  down. 
It  required  some  fmce  to  jiress  down 
her  arms  ;  and  I  drew  the  eyelids  over 
lier  staring  eyes.  While  doing  so,  a 
flasli  of  lightning  (liekere  1  over  her— 
but  lier  eye  niother  quivered  nor  blink- 
ed. She  seemed  to  have  been  deprived 
of  nil  sense  and  motitm  ;  nothing  but 
her  pulse  and  faint  breatliing,  showed 
that  she  lived.  My  eye  wandered  over 
her  li;;nre,  dr('adin<x  to  meet  some  trace 
of  lightning— but  there  was  notliing  of 
the  kind.  Was  she  frigliteneil  to  deat  h  ? 
I  called  her  by  her  name,  loudly  ;  I 
shook  her  violently  ;  I  miKlit  have  act- 
ed it  all  to  a  statne  !— I  rang  the  cham- 
ber bell  with  IVantic  violence  :  and  pre- 
sently my  wife  and  a  I'emale  servant 
tnaile  their  a]i|iearance  in  the  room  ; 
but  I  was  more  eniliarrassed  than  as- 
si.stinl  by  their  presence.  '  Is  she  kill-^ 
od?'  murniurpd  the  f  rmer,  as  she  stag- 
^t:>ea  lu  Uiti  beu,  and  clung  convul- 


sively to  me- '  Has  the  lightning  struck 
her?' 

I  was  compelled  to  disengage  myself 
from  her  grasp,  and  hurry  her  into  the 
adjoining  room,  whither  I  called  a  ser- 
vant to  attend  her ;  and  returned  to 
my  hapless  patient.  But  what  was  I 
to  do?  I  never  had  seen  a  jiatient  in 
such  circumstances,  and  felt  as  ignor- 
ant on  the  subject  as  agitated.  It  was 
not  epilepsy— it  was  not  apoplexy— a 
swoon— nor  any  known  sjiecies  of 
hysteria.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  her  case,  and  what  enabled  me 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  her  disease, 
was  this  :  that  if  I  happened  to  alter 
the  position  of  her  limbs,  they  retain- 
ed, lor  a  short  time,  their  new  position. 
If  I  moved  her  arm,  it  remained  for  a 
while  in  the  situation  in  which  I  had 
placed  it,  and  gradually  resumed  its 
former  one.  If  I  raised  her  into  au  up- 
right posture,  she  continued  sitting  so 
without  the  support  of  pillows,  as  ex- 
actly as  if  she  had  heard  me  express  a 
wisli  to  that  effect,  and  assented  to  it  ; 
but,  the  vacancy  of  her  aspect  1  If  I 
elevated  one  eyelid  for  a  moment,  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  eye,  it  was 
some  time  in  closing,  unless  I  drew  it 
over.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
vinced me  that  the  unfortunate  girl 
was  seized  with  catalepsy  ;  that  rare 
mysterious  affection,  so  fearfully 
blending  the  conditions  of  life  and 
death- presenting  life  in  the  aspect  of 
death,  and  death  in  that  of  life  !  I  felt 
mi  doubt  that  terror,  operating  on  a 
nervous  system  most  highly  excited, 
and  a  vivid  fancy,  had  produced  the 
elfects  I  saw.  Doubtless  the  first  out- 
break of  the  ttiunder-storm— especially 
the  splendciur  of  that  fii'st  flash  of 
lightning  wliich  so  alarmed  myself — 
cm'rubdrating  all  her  awfnl  apprehen- 
sions of  the  predicted  event,  overpower- 
ed her,  and  flung  her  into  the  fearful 
situation  in  wdiich  I  found  her— that  of 
one  AURKSTED  in  her  terror-struck 
flight  towards  the  door  of  her  chamber. 
But  the  thought  struck  me— had  she 
received  any  direct  injury  from  the 
lightning?  Had  it  blinded  her?  It 
might  be  so— for  I  could  make  no  im- 
liressiou  on  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 
They  seemed  more  dilated  than  usual, 
and  fixed. 

I  confess  that  this  extraordinary  case, 
too  much  distracted  my  self-iiossession 
to  enable  me  jiromiitly  to  deal  with  it. 
No  time  was  to  be  lust.  I  determined 
to  resort  to  strong  anti-spasmodic 
treatment.  I  bled  her  from  the  arm, 
applied  blisters  beliind  the  ears,  im- 
mersed her  feet  which  were  coM  as 
those  of  a  statue,  in  hot  water,  and  en- 
I  deaiuured  to  foice  into  lier  moiitli  8 
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little  opium  and  etiier.  Whilst  the 
servants  were  undressing  her,  and  cur- 
rying my  directions  into  etl'ect,  I  step- 
ped into  the  adjoining  room,  where  I 
found  my  wife  recovering  from  a  tit  of 
hysterics.  Her  loud  laugliter  I  liad 
not  once  heard,  so  absorbed  was  I  witli 
tlie  case  of  Miss  P  .  After  con- 
tinning  witli  lier  till  she  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  accompany  me  down  stairs, 

I  returned  to  Miss  P  's  bedroom. 

She  continued  in  the  condition  in 
whicli  I  had  left  her.  Tluui^'h  the  wa- 
ter was  liot  enougli  almost  to  parboil 
her  feet,  it  produced  no  etl'ect  on  tlie 
circulation,  or  the  state  of  the  skin  ; 
and  tinding  a  determination  of  lilood 
towards  the  regions  of  the  head  and 
neck,  I  determined  to  have  licr  cui)pe(l 
between  the  shoulders.  I  went  down 
stairs  to  drop  a  line  to  the  apotlicary, 
reqwesting  liim  to  come  witli  Ids  cup- 
ping instruments.  As  I  was  delivering 
the  note  into  tlie  hands  of  a  servant,  a 
man  rushed  to  the  open  door  where  I 
was  standing,  and  begged  my  instant 
attendance  on  a  patient  close  by,  who 
had  just  met  with  a  severe  accident. 

Belying  on  tlie  arrival  of  Mr.  ,  the 

apotliecary,  I  followed  the  man  who 
had  summoned  nie  out.  It  rained  in 
torrents  ;  for  the  storm,  after  twenty- 
minutes'  intermission,  burst  forth  again 
with  unabated  violence.  The  thunder 
and  lightning— peal  upon  peal— blaze 
upon  blaze,  were  territic  ! 

THE  BOXER. 

The  patient  who  tlius  abruptly  re- 
quired my  services,  proved  to  be  one 
Bill  ,  a  notorious  bo.xer,  who,  in  re- 
turning that  evening  from  a  prize-tiglit, 
had  been  thrown  out  of  his  gig.tlie  horse 
having  been  frightened  by  the  light- 
ning, and  the  rider,  who  was  the  worse 
for  liquor,  had  his  ankle  dislocated. 
He  had  been  conveyed  with  difficulty 
to  his  residence,  a  public-house,  not 
three  minutes'  walk  from  where  I  lived. 
The  moment  I  entered  the  tap-room,  I 
heard  his  groans,  or  howls,  overhead. 
The  excitement  of  intoxication,  added 
to  the  agonies  occasioned  by  his  acci- 
dent, had  driven  him  nearly  mad.  He 
wa.s  uttering  the  most  revolting  execra- 
tions as  I  entered  liis  room.  lie  damned 
himself,  his  ill  luck,  the  combatants, 
the  horse  that  threw  him,  the  thunder 
and  lightning— everything  and  every- 
tody  alxmt  l)im.  Yes;  there  lay  the 
bf»xer,  stretched  on  the  bed,  with  none 
of  his  dress  removed  except  the  lioot, 
which  had  t;een  cut  from  tlie  liml>  that 
was  injured— his  huge  limbs,  writhing 
in  restless  agony  over  the  bed— his  fists 
clenclied,  and  bis  Hat,  iron-featured 
face  swollen  and  distorted  with  pain 
«od  fur/. 


'  But,  my  good  woman,'  said  I,  ad^ 
dressing  myself  to  the  bo.xer's  wife, 
who,  wringing  her  hands,  had  conduct- 
ed me  np-stairs,  'I  am  not  the  person 
you  should  have  sent  to.  It's  a  sur- 
geon's, not  a  physician's  case  ;  I  fear  I 
can't  do  much  for  him— quite  out  of  my 
way'  • 

'  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  say 
so  !'  gasped  the  poor  creature  with  af- 
frighted emphasis—'  Oh,  do  sumethinrj 
for  him,  or  he'll  drive  us  all  out  of  our 
senses-he'll  be  killing  us  !' 

'Do  something!'  roared  my  patient, 
who  had  overheard  the  last  words  of 
his  wife,  turning  liis  face  towards  me— 
'do  something,  indeed?  ay,  and  be  — 
to  you  I  Here,  look  ye,  doctor— look 
ye  /lere!'  lie  continued,  pointing  to  the 
wounded  foot,  which,  all  crushed  and 
displaced,  and  the  stocking  soaked 
with  blood,  presented  a  shocking  ap- 
pearance—'  look  here,  that  horse  1 

that  horse  !'    his  teeth  gnashed, 

and  his  right  hand  was  lifted  up, 
clenched,  with  fury— 'If!  don't  break 

every  bone  in  his  body,  as  soon  as 

I  can  stir  this  cursed  leg  again  1' 

I  felt  as  though  I  had  entered  the 
very  presence  of  Satan,  for  the  light- 
ning was  gleaming  over  his  rullianly 
hgure,  and  the  thunder  rolling  over- 
head while  he  was  speaking. 

'Hush!    you'll  drive    the  doctor 
away  1     For  pity's  sake  hold  your 
tongue,  or  Doctor   won't  come  in- 
to the  room  to  you  !'  gasped  his  wife. 
'  Ha,  ha  I  Let  him  go  1  Only  let  hira 

stir  a  step,  and  lame  as  I  am,    me 

if  I  don't  jump  out  of  bed,  and  teach 
him  civility  !  Here,  you  doctor,  as  you 
call  yourself  !  What's  to  be  done?  I 
was  too  much  shocked  to  know.  I  was 
half  inclined  to  leave  the  room,  and 
had  a  fair  plea  for  doing  so  in  the  mir- 
gical  nature  of  the  case  ;  but  tlie  agony 
of  the  fellow's  wife  induced  me  to 
check  my  outraged  feelings,  and  stay. 
After  directing  a  person  to  be  sent  otl', 
for  the  nearest  surgeon,  I  proceeded  to 
remove  the  stocking.  His  body  quiver- 
ed with  the  anguish  it  occasioned  ;  and 
I  saw  such  fury  gatliering  in  his  fea- 
tures, that  I  began  to  dread  lest  he 
might  rise  up  in  a  sudden  frenzy,  and 
strike  me. 

'Oh!  oh!  Cnrse  your  clumsy 
hanils  I  You  dou  t  know  no  more  nor 
a  child,'  he  groaned,  '  what  you're 
about.  Leave  it  alone  !  Give  over  with 

ye  !  Doctor,  ,  I  say,  be  oft'!' 

'Mercy,  mercy,  doctor!'  sobbed  his 
wife  in  a  whisper,  fearing  that  I  was 
going  to  take  her  liusband  at  his  word 
— 'Di.u't  go  away!— Oh,  go  on!  Ifc 
muHl  be  done,  you  know  !  Never  mind 
wfiat  he  says  1  He's  the  worse  for  ». 
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quor  now— and  then  the  pain  /  Goon, 
doctor  1  He'll  tliauk  you  the  more  for 
it  to-morrow  1' 

'  Wile  1  here  1'  shouted  her  husband. 
The  woman  stepped  up  to  him.  He 
stretched  out  his  arm,  aud  grasped  her 
by  the  shoulder. 

'  So,  you  1  I'm  drunk,  am  I  ? 

I'm  drunk,  eh— you  lying  1'  he 

exclaimed,  and  jerked  her  right  across 
the  room,  to  tlie  door,  where  the  poor 
creature  fell  down,  but  rose,  crying 
bitterly. 

'  Get  away  1  Get  down  stairs— if  you 
don't  want  me  to  serve  you  the  same 
again  1  Say  I'm  drunk,  you  beast?' 
With  frantic  gestures  she  rushed  down 
stairs,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  her 
husband.  I  was  disposed  to  follow  her  ; 
but  the  dread  of  my  life  kept  me  to  my 
task.  My  flesh  crept  with  disgust  at 
touching  his  1  I  examined  the  wound, 
which  must  have  given  liim  torture 
enough  to  drive  him  mad,  and  bathed 
it  in  warm  water  ;  resolved  to  pay  no 
attention  to  his  abuse,  and  quit  the  in- 
stant that  the  surgeon  made  liis  appear- 
ance. At  length  he  came.  I  resigned 
the  case  into  his  hands,  and  was  going 
to  take  up  my  hat,  when  he  begged  me 
to  continue  in  the  room,  witli  such  an 
earnest  apprehensive  look,  that  I  re- 
mained. I  saw  he  dreaded  as  much  be- 
ing left  alone  witli  his  patient  as  I  1 
Every  step  that  was  taken  in  dressing 
the  wound,  was  attended  with  tlie  vilest 
execrations  of  tlie  patient.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  sweet  speechless  suffer- 
er whom  I  had  left  at  home,  and  to 
whom  my  heart  yearned  to  return  I 

The  storm  continued  raging.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  but  the  thunder  and 
liglitning  made  their  appearance  with 
fearful  frequency  and  herceness.  I 
drew  down  tlie  blind  of  the  window, 
observing  to  the  surgeon  that  the  light- 
ning seemed  to  startle  our  patient. 

'  Put  it  up  again  !  I  say  1'  he  cried. 
'D'ye  think  I'm  afeard  of  the  light- 
ning, like  my  horse  to-day?  Put 

it  up  again— or  I'll  get  out  and  do  it 
myself  I'  I  did  as  he  wished.  'Hal' 
he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hands— in  a 
manner  bathing  tliem  in  the  fiery 
stream,  as  a  Hash  of  lightning  overhim. 
'  There  it  is  1  Curse  it— just  the  sort  of 

flash  that  frightened  my  horse— d  

it  1  '—and  the  wretch  shook  his  fist, 
and  'grinned a  ghastly  smile.' 

'  Be  silent,  sir  1  or  we  will  both  leave 
you.  Your  behaviour  is  frightful  to 
witness  !  Forbear— lest  the  vengeance 
of  God  descend  upon  you  1' 

'Come,  none  o'  your  methodism 

here  !  Go  on  with  your  business  1'  in- 
terrupted the  Boxer. 

'Does  not  that  rebuke  your  blasphe- 


mies?' I  inquired,  shading  my  eyes 
from  the  vivid  stream  of  lightning  that 
burst  into  the  room,  while  the  thunder 
rattled  overhead  — in  most  dreadful 
proximity.  Wlien  I  removed  my  hands 
from  my  eyes,  and  opened  them,  the 
first  object  that  they  fell  on  was  the 
figure  i)f  the  Buxer,  sitting  upright  in 
liL'd,  with  both  hands  stretched  out, 
his  face  tlie  colour  of  a  corpse— and  his 
eyes,  almost  starting  out  of  their 
sockets,  directed  witii  a  horrid  stare 
to  tlie  window.  His  lips  moved  nut — 
nor  did  he  utter  a  sound.  It  was  clear 
what  had  occurred.  The  wrathful  fire 
of  heaven,  that  had  glanced  harmlessly 
around  us,  had  blinded  tlie  blasphemer. 
Yes— the  sight  of  his  eyes  had  perish- 
ed. While  we  were  gazing  at  him  in 
awe,  he  fell  back  in  bed  speechless,  and 
clasped  his  hands  over  his  breast,  in  an 
attitude  of  despair.  But  for  that  mo- 
tion, we  should  have  thought  him  dead. 

Shocked  beyond  expression,  Mr.  

paused  in  his  operations.  I  examined 
the  eyes  of  the  patient.  The  pupils 
were  both  dilated  to  their  utmost  ex- 
tent, and  immovable.  I  asked  him 
many  questions,  but  he  answered  not  a 
word.  Occasionally,  a  groan  of  horror, 
remorse,  agony  would  burst  from  his 
bosom  ;  and  this  was  the  only  evidence 
he  gave  of  consciousness.  He  moved 
on  his  right  side— his  '  pale  face  turned 
to  the  wall' — and  pressed  the  forefinger 
of  each  hand  with  force  upon  the  eyes. 

Mr.  proceeded  with  his  task.  What 

a  contrast  between  the  present  and  past 
behaviour  of  our  patient  I  Do  what  we 
would,  he  neither  uttered  a  syllable, 
nor  expressed  any  symptoms  of  pas- 
sion, as  before.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  my  continuing  any  longer ;  so  I 

left  the  case  in  the  liands  of  Mr.   , 

who  undertook  to  acquaint  Mrs.  • 

with  the  accident  that  had  happened 
to  her  husband.  What  two  scenes  had 
I  witnessed  that  evening! 


I  hurried  home  full  of  agitation  at 
the  spectacle  I  had  quitted,  and  melan- 
choly apprehensions  concerning  the 
one  to  which  I  was  returning.  On 
reaching  my  patient's  room,  I  found  no 
sensible  etl'ects  ]iroduced  by  the  active 
means  which  had  been  adopted.  She 
lay  in  bed,  the  aspect  of  her  features 
the  same  as  when  I  last  saw  her.  Her 
eyes  were  closed— her  cheeks  pale,  and 
mouth  open,  as  if  she  were  on  the  point 
of  speaking.  The  hair  hung  in  disorder 
on  each  side  of  her  face,  having  escaped 
from  beneath  her  cap.  My  wife  sat  be- 
side her,  grasping  her  right  hand  weep- 
ing ;  and  the  servant  seemed  so  bewil- 
dered as  to  be  worse  than  useless.  As 
it  was  getting  dark,  I  ordered  candles. 
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I  took  one  of  them  in  niy  liand,  opened 
lier  eyelids,  and  passed  and  repassed 
the  candle  several  times  before  her  eyes, 
but  it  produced  no  etlect.  Neither  the 
eyelids  blinked,  nor  the  pupils  con- 
tracted. I  took  out  niy  penknife,  and 
made  a  thrust  with  the  open  blade,  as 
though  I  intended  to  plunge  it  into  lier 
right  eve  ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  might  have 
buried  the  blade  in  the  socket,  for  the 
resistance  called  forth  by  the  attempt. 
I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  having  for  a 
moment  displaced  my  wife— and  found 
it  cold  ;  but  when  I  left  it  suspended, 
it  continued  so  for  a  few  moments,  and 
only  gradually  resumed  its  former 
situation.  I  pressed  the  back  of  the 
blade  of  my  penknife  on  the  flesh  at 
the  root  of  the  nail  (as  every  one  knows 
a  tender  part),  but  she  evinced  no  sen- 
sation of  pain.  I  shouted  loudly  in  her 
ears,  but  with  similar  ill  success.  I 
felt  at  an  extremity.  Completely  baf- 
fled at  all  points  I  left  Miss  P  in 

the  care  of  a  nurse,  and  hastened  to 
my  study  to  see  if  my  books  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  nature  of  this 
new  and  inscrutable  disorder.  After 
hunting  about  for  some  time,  and  find- 
ing but  little  to  the  purpose,  I  prepar- 
ed for  bed,  determining  in  tlie  morning 

to  send  off  for  Jliss  P  's  mother, 

and  Jlr.  N  from  Oxford,  and  to  call 

upon  my  friend  Dr.  D  ,  and  hear 

what  his  superior  skill  and  experience 

might  suggest.  In  passing  Miss  P  's 

room,  I  stepped  in  to  take  my  farewell 
for  the  evening.  '  Beautiful,  unfortun- 
ate creature  1'  thought  I,  as  I  stood 
gazing  on  her,  with  my  candle  in  my 
hand,  leaning  against  the  bed-post. 
'What  mystery  is  upon  thee?  What 
awful  change  has  come  over  thee?— the 
gloom  of  the  grave  and  the  light  of  life 
—  both  lying  on  thee  at  once  !  Is  thy 
mind  palsied  as  thy  body?  How  long 
art  thou  doomed  to  linger  thus  on  the 
confines  of  both  worlds,  so  that  those 
in  either,  who  love  thee,  may  not  claim 
thee?  Heaven  guide  our  thoughts  to 
discover  a  remedy  for  thy  fearful  disor- 
der!" I  could  not  bear  to  look  on  herany 
longer  ;  and  after  kissing  her  lips,  hur- 
ried to  bed,  charging  the  nurse  to  sum- 
mon me  the  moment  that  any  change 

was  perceptible  in  Miss  P  .  The 

thun'ler-.storm  itself,  coupled  with  the 
predictions  of  the  day,  and  apart  from 
ita  attendant  incidents  that  have  been 
mentioned,  was  calculated  to  leave  an 
awful  impression  on  one's  mind.  '  If  I 
were  to  live  a  century,  I  could  not  for- 
f;et  it,'  said  a  writer,  in  a  letter  to  me. 
'  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  more 
a[.palling  than  I  ever  recollect  witiiess- 
1.  g,  even  in  the  West  Indies.  The  air 
bad  been  lon^  surcharged  with  electri- 


city;  and  I  predicted  several  days  be- 
forehand that  we  should  have  a  storm 
of  unusual  violence.  But  when  with 
this  we  couple  the  prophecy  that  gain- 
ed credit  with  a  number  of  those  one 
would  have  expected  to  be  above  such 
things,  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
the  world  was  to  come  to  an  end  on 
that  day,  and  the  judgment  of  mankind 
to  follow  ;  Isay,  the  coincidence  of  the 
events  was  not  a  little  singular,  and 
calculated  to  inspire  common  folk  with 
wonder  and  fear.  I  own  to  you  that  I 
felt  squeamish. 

I  dozed  interruptedly  for  the  first  three 
or  four  hours  after  getting  into  bed.  I, 
as  well  as  my  alarmed  Emily,  would 
start  up  and  sit  listening,  under  the  ap- 
prehension that  we  heard  a  shriek,  or 
some  other  such  sound,  proceed  from 

Miss  P  's  room.    The  image  of  the 

blinded  Boxer  flitted  about  me,  and  my 
ears  seemed  to  ring  with  his  curses. — It 
must  have  been  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  when  I  dreamed  that  I  leaped 
out  of  bed,  under  an  impulse  sudden  as 
irresistible— slipped  on  my  dressing- 
gown,  and  hurried  to  the  back  drawing- 
room.  On  opening  the  door,  I  found 
the  room  lit  up  with  funeral  tapers,  and 
the  apparel  of  a  dead-room  spread 
about.  At  the  further  end  lay  a  coffin 
on  trestles,  covered  with  a  sheet,  with 
the  figure  of  an  old  woman  sitting  be- 
side it,  with  streaming  white  hair,  and 
her  eyes,  bright  as  the  lightning,  di- 
rected towards  me  with  a  stare  of  ex- 
ultation. Suddenly  she  pulled  off  the 
sheetthathad  covered  the  coffin- push- 
ed aside  the  lid— plucked  out  the  body 

of  Miss  P  ,  dashed  it  on  the  floor, 

and  trampled  on  it  with  apparent  tri- 
umph !  This  dream  awoke  me,  and 
haunted  my  waking  thoughts.  May  I 
never  pass  such  a  dismal  night  again  1 
I  rose  in  the  morning  unrefreshed  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  h\irried  to  Miss 
P  's  room.  The  mustard  applica- 
tions to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  the 
blisters  behind  the  ears,  had  produced 
the  usual  local  effects,  without  affect- 
ing the  complaint.  Both  her  pulse  and 
breathing  continued  calm.  The  only 
change  perceptible  in  the  colour  of  her 
countenance  was  a  slight  pallor  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks,  and  I 
fancied  there  was  an  expression  about 
her  month  approaching  to  a  smile.  She 
had  continued,  throughout  the  night, 
motionless  as  a  corpse.  With  a  sigh  I 
took  my  .seat  beside  her,  and  examined 
the  eyes,  but  perceived  no  change  in 
them.  How  was  she  to  be  roused  from 
this  fearful— if  not  fatal  lethargy? 

While  I  was  gazing  on  her  features, 
I  fancied  I  perceived  a  slight  muscular 
twitching  about  the  nostrils,  I  stepped 
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downstairs  and  returned  with  a  jihial 
of  the  strongest  solution  of  ammonia, 
wliicli  I  applied  with  a  feather  to  the 
interior  of  tlje  nostrils.  This  attempt 
was  unsuccessful  as  the  former  ones.  I 
cannot  describe  the  feelings  with  wliich 
I  witnessed  these  failures  to  stimulate 
lier  torpid  sensibilities  into  action  ;  and 
not  knowing  what  to  say  or  do,  I  re- 
turned to  dress,  with  feelings  of  des- 
pondency. While  dressing,  it  struck 
me  that  a  blister  might  be  applied  with 
success  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
spine.  The  more  I  thought  of  this  ex- 
pedient, the  more  feasible  it  appeared. 
I  ordered  one  to  be  sent  for— and  my- 
self applied  it,  before  I  went  down  to 
breakfast.  As  soon  as  I  had  despatch- 
ed the  few  morning  patients  that  call- 
ed, I  wrote  to  Mr.  N  •  at  Oxford, 

and  to  Miss  P— — 's  mother,  entreating 
them  by  all  the  love  they  Isore  Agnes 
to  come  to  her  instantly.  I  set  out  for 
Dr.  D  's,  whom  I  found  just  start- 
ing on  his  daily  visits.  I  communicat- 
ed the  case  to  him.  He  listened  with 
interest  to  my  statement,  and  told  me 
lie  had  once  a  similar  case  in  his  prac- 
tice, which  terminated  fatally,  in  spite 
of  tlie  combined  efforts  of  the  elite  of 
tlie  faculty  in  London.  He  approved 
of  the  course  I  had  adopted— especially 
the  blister  on  the  spine ;  and  recom- 
mended me  to  resort  to  galvanism— if 

Miss  P  should  not  be  relieved  from 

the  fit  before  the  evening— when  he 
promised  to  call,  and  assist  in  carrying 
into  effect  what  he  recommended. 

'  Is  it  that  beautiful  girl  I  saw  in  your 
pew  last  Sunday,  at  church?'  he  inquir- 
ed. 

'The  same  1'— I  replied. 

Dr.  D  continued  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two. 

'  Poor  creature  I'  he  exclaimed,  '  one 
so  beautiful  1  Do  you  know  I  thought 
I  now  and  then  perceived  a  remarkable 
expression  in  her  eye,  especially  while 
that  fine  voluntary  was  playing.  Is 
she  an  enthusiast  about  music?' 

'  I'assicinately — devotedly'  — 

'  We'll  try  it !'  he  replied,—'  We'll  try 
it  1  First,  let  us  disturb  the  nervous 
torpor  with  a  shock  of  galvanism,  and 
then  try  the  effect  of  your  organ.'  I 
listened  to  the  suggestion  with  inter- 
est, but  was  not  so  sanguine  in  my  ex- 
pectations as  my  friend  ap)ieared  to  be. 

On  returning  home  from  my  daily 
round,  I  found  no  alteration  whatever 

in  Miss  P  .    The  nurse  had  failed 

in  forcing  arrow-root  down  her  mouth, 
and,  finding  It  was  not  swallowed, 
was  compelled  to  desist,  for  fear  of 
choking  her.  We  were  obliged  to  re- 
sult to  other  means  of  conveying  sup- 
port to  her  frame,   Tlie  blister  ou  the 


spine,  from  which  I  had  expected  bo 
much,  and  the  renewed  sinapisms  to 
the  feet,  had  failed  to  make  any  im- 
pression !  Thus  was  every  attempt 
an  utter  failure  I  The  disorder  con- 
tinued inaccessible  to  the  ai'proaches 
of  medicine.  The  baflled  attendants 
could  but  look  at  her,  and  lament. 
Good  God  !  was  Agnes  to  continue  in 
this  dreadful  con<lltion  till  her  energies 
sunk  in  death  ?  What  wcmld  become 
of  her  lover  ?  -of  her  mother  ?  These 
considerations  disturbed  my  peace  of 
mind.  I  could  neither  think,  read, 
eat,  nor  remain  anywhere  but  in  the 
chamber,  where  my  presence  was  so 
unavailing  ! 

Dr.  D  made  his  appearance  soon 

after  dinner  ;  and  we  proceeded  to  the 
room  where  our  patient  lay.  Though 
paler  than  before,  her  features  were 
placid  as  those  of  the  chiselled  marble. 
Notwithstanding  all  she  had  suffered, 
and  the  situation  in  which  she  lay  at 
that  moment,  she  still  looked  beauti- 
ful. Her  cap  was  off,  and  her  ricli  au- 
burn hair  lay  on  each  side  other,  on 
the  pillow.  Her  forehead  was  wliite 
as  alabaster.  She  lay  with  her  head 
turned  on  one  side,  and  her  two  white 
hands  were  clasped  over  her  bosom. 
This  was  the  nurse's  arrangement :  for 
'  poor  dear  young  lady,'  she  said,  '  I 
couldn't  bear  to  see  her  laid  straight 
along,  with  her  arms  close  beside  her 
like  a  corpse,  so  I  tried  to  make  her 
look  as  much  asleep  as  possible  !'  The 
impression  of  beauty  conveyed  by  her 
tranquil  features,  was  disturbed  as 
soon  as,  lifting  up  the  eyelids,  we  saw 
the  fixed  stare  of  the  eyes.  They  were 
not  corpse-like,  but  bright  as  tliose  of 
life,  with  a  dreadful  expression  of 
epilepsy.  We  raised  her  in  bed,  and 
she  sat  upright,  but  with  a  blank  as- 
pect, that  was  lamentable  and  unna- 
tural. Her  arms,  when  lifted  and  left 
suspended,  did  not  fall,  but  sunk 
down  gradually.  We  returned  her  to 
her  recumbent  posture,  and  determin- 
ed to  try  the  eftect  of  galvanism  upon 
her.  My  machine  was  soon  brought 
into  the  room  ;  and  when  we  had  duly 
arranged  matters,  we  directed  the 
nurse  to  quit  the  chamber  for  a  short 
time,  as  the  efi'ect  of  galvanism  is 
found  too  startling  to  be  witnessed  by 
a  female  spectator.  I  wish  I  had  not 
myself  seen  it  in  the  case  of  Miss  P—  ! 
Her  colour  went  and  came— her  eye- 
lids and  mouth  started  open— and  she 
stared  wildly  about  her,  with  the 
asjiect  of  one  .starting  out  of  bed  in  a 
fright.  I  thought  at  one  moment  that 
the  spell  was  broken,  for  she  sat  up 
suddenly,  leaned  forwards  towards  me, 
and  lier"mouth  opened  as  though  she 
were  about  to  speak  1 
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'Agnes!  Agnes  1  dear  Agnes  1  Speak 
but  a  word  !  Say  you  live  !'  I  exclaim- 
ed, rushing  forwards.  Alas  !  she  heard 
me— she  saw  me— not,  but  fell  back  in 
bed  in  her  former  state  !  When  the 
galvanic  shock  was  conveyed  to  her 
limbs,  it  produced  the  usual  effects- 
dreadful  to  behold  in  all  cases— but 
agonising  to  me  in  tlie  case  of  Miss 

P  .  The  last  subject  on  whicli  1  had 

seen  the  eti'ects  of  galvanism,  previous 
to  the  present  iusfcmce,  was  the  body 
of  an  executed  malefactor  ;  and  the  as- 
sociations revived  on  the  present  occa- 
sion were  almost  too  painful  to  bear.  I 
begged  my  friend  to  desist,  for  I  saw 
the  attempt  was  hopeless,  and  I  would 
not  allow  her  frauie  to  be  agitated  to 
no  purpose.  My  mind  misgave  me  for 
ever  making  the  attempt.  What, 
thought  I,  if  we  have  fatally  disturbed 
the  nervous  system,  and  prostrated  tlie 
remains  of  strength  she  had  left?  Wliile 
I  was  torturing  myself  with  such  fears 

as  these.  Dr.         laid  down  the  rod, 

■with  a  melancholy  air,  exclaiming, 
'Whati'-sto  be  done  now?  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  sanguine  I  was  about  tlie 
success  of  this  experiment !  *  *  Do 
you  know  whether  she  ever  had  a  tit  of 
epilepsy?"  he  inquired. 

'  No— not  that  lam  aware  of.  I  never 
beard  of  it,  if  she  had.' 

'  Had  slie  generally  a  horror  of  thun- 
der and  lightning?' 

'  Oh— quite  tlie  contrary !  she  felt  a 
sort  of  ecstasy  on  such  occasions,  and 
has  written  some  verses  during  their 
continuance.  Such  seemed  ratlier  her 
hour  of  inspiration  than  otherwise!' 

•  Do  you  think  the  lightning  itself 
has  affected  her?— Do  you  think  her 
sight  is  destroyed?' 

'  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whe- 
ther the  immobility  of  the  pupils  arises 
from  blindness,  or  is  only  one  of  the 
temporary  effects  of  catalepsy." 

'  Then  she  believed  the  prophecy  of 
the  world's  destruction  on  Tuesday?' 

'Xo— I  don't  think  she  believed  \t; 
but  I  am  sure  that  day  brought  with  it 
awful  apprehensions,  or  a  fearful  de- 
gree of  uncertainty.' 

'  Well- between  ourselves,  ,  there 

was  sometliing  very  strange  in  the  coin- 
cidence, was  not  there?  Nothing  ever 
shook  my  firmness  as  it  was  sliaken 
yesterday!  I  almost  fancied  the  earth 
was  quivering  in  its  sphere  !' 

'  It  wofi  a  dreadful  day  !— One  I  shall 
never  forget !  7'liat  is  the  image  of  it,' 
I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  sufferer — 
'  whicli  will  be  engraven  on  my  mind 
as  long  as  I  live  1   But  the  worst  is  yet 

to  be  told  you  :Mr.  N  ,  lier  lover, 

to  whom  she  was  soon  to  have  been 
married,  he  will  be  here  shortly  to  see 
her'  


'My  God  !'  exclaimed  Dr.  D  ,  eye- 
ing Miss  P         with  commiseration — 

'  What  a  fearful  bride  for  him  !' 

'I  dread  his  coming— I  know  not 
what  we  shall  do  !  And  then  there's 
her  mother,  poor  lady  I— her  I  have 
written  to,  and  expect  almost  hourly  !' 

'  Why,  what  an  accumulation  of 
miseries  !— it  will  be  upsetting  you  1' 
said  my  friend. 

'  Well,'  he  continued,  '  I  cannot  now 
stay  here  longer— your  misery  is  catch- 
ing ;  and  I  am  most  pressingly  engag- 
ed ;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  servicegj 
if  you  should  require  them.' 

My  friend  took  his  departure,  leaving 
me  more  disconsolate  than  ever.  Before 
retiring  to  bed,  I  rubbed  in  mustard  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  body,  hoping  that  it 
might  have  some  effect  in  rousing  the 
system.  I  kneeled  down,  before  step- 
ping into  bed,  and  ]irayed,  that  as  all 
human  efforts  seem  baflled.ihe  Almighty 
would  set  her  free  from  the  mortal 
thraldom  in  which  she  lay,  and  restore 
her  to  life,  and  those  who  loved  her 
more  than  life  !  Morning  came— it 
found  me  by  her  bedside  as  usual,  and 
her  in  no  wise  altered,  neither  better 
nor  worse  !  If  tlie  monotony  of  my  de- 
scription should  fatigue  the  reader, 
what  must  the  actual  monotony  and 
lio]ie!essness  have  been  to  me  ! 

Wliile  I  was  sitting  beside  Miss  P  , 

I  heard  my  youngest  boy  come  down- 
stair, and  ask  to  be  let  into  the  room. 
He  was  a  fair-haired  youngster,  three 
years  of  age,  and  had  always  been  a  fa- 
vourite of  Miss  P  's— her '  own  sweet 

pet'— as  tlie  girl  herself  called  him. 
Determined  to  throw  no  chance  away, 
I  beckoned  him  in,  and  took  him  on  my 

knee.    He  called  to  Miss  P  ,  as  if  he 

thought  her  asleep;  patted  her  face 
witli  his  hands,  and  kissed  her.  '  Wake  ! 
—Cousin  Aggy,  get  up  !  he  cried—'  Pa- 
pa say  'tis  time  to  get  up  !  Do  you 
sleep  with  eyes  open?— Eh ?— Cousin 
Aggy?'  He  looked  at  her  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  seemed  frightened.  He 
turned  pale,  and  struggled  to  get  off  my 
knee.  I  allowed  him  to  go,  and  he  ran 
to  his  mother,  who  was  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  hid  his  face  behind 
her. 

I  passed  breakfast-time  in  apprehen- 
sion, expecting  the  two  arrivals  I  have 
mentioned.  I  knew  not  how  to  pre- 
pare tlie  mother  or  betrothed  husband 
for  the  scene  that  awaited  them,  and 
which  I  had  not  described  to  them.  It 
was  with  no  little  trepidation  that  I 
heard  the  knock  of  the  )iostinan  :  and 
with  astonishment  that  I  took  out  of 
the  servant's  hands  a  letter  from  Mr. 

N  for  poor  Agnes  !    For  a  while  I 

knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.   Uud  ho 
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received  the  express  I  had  forwarded 

to  him  ;  and  did  lie  write  to  Miss  P  ? 

Or  was  he  absent  from  Oxford  when  it 
arrived  ?  The  latter  supposition  was 
corroborated  by  the  post-mark,  which 
I  observed  was  Lincoln.  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  open  the  letter.  Alas  !  it  was 
in  a  gay  strain— unusually  gay  for 

N  ;  informing  Agnes  that  he  had 

been  summoned  into  Lincolnshire,  to 
his  cousin's  wedding,  where  he  was 
happy,  both  on  account  of  his  relative's 
happiness,  and  the  anticipation  of  a 
similar  scene  being  in  store  for  him- 
self! Every  line  was  buoyant  with 
hope  and  animation  ;  but  the  post- 
script most  affected  me. 

'  P.S.—The  tenth  of  July,  by  the 
way,  my  Agnes  1  Is  it  all  over  with 
us,  sweet  Pythonissa  ?  Are  you  and  I 
at  this  moment  on  separate  fragments 
of  the  globe  ?  I  shall  seal  my  con- 
quest over  you  with  a  kiss  when  I  see 
you  1  Remember,  you  parted  from  me 
in  a  pet,  naughty  one  !— and  kissed 
me  coldly  !  But  that  is  the  way  that 
your  sex  always  end  arguments,  when 
you  are  vanquished  !' 

/  read  these  lines  iij  silence  ;— my 
wife  burst  into  tears.     I  hastened  to 

send  a  second  summons  to  Mr.  N  , 

and  directed  it  to  him  in  Lincoln, 

where  he  had  requested  Miss  P  to 

address  him.     Without  explaining  the 

nature  of  Miss  P  's  seizure,  I  gave 

him  warning  that  he  must  hurry  up 
to  town  ;  and  that,  even  then,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  ho  would  see  her 
alive.  After  this  occurrence,  I  could 
hardly  trust  myself  to  go  up-stairs 
again,  and  look  on  the  unfortunate 
girl.  My  heart  fluttered  at  tlie  door, 
and  when  I  entered  I  burst  into  tears. 
I  could  utter  no  more  than  the  words, 
'poor  Agnes  !'  and  withdrew. 

I  was  shocked,  and  enraged,  to  find, 
in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  a  para- 
graph stating,    though  inaccurately, 

the  nature  of  Miss   P  's  illness. 

Who  could  liave  been  so  unfeeling  as 
to  make  the  poor  girl  an  object  of 
public  wonder  and  pity  ?  I  never  as- 
certained from  whom  the  intelligence 
was  communicated. 

One  of  my  patients  that  day  was  a 

niece  of  the  Dean  of  .     He  was  in 

the 'room  when  I  called  ;  and  to  ex- 
plain what  he  called  '  the  gloom  of  my 
manner,'  I  gave  him  a  full  account  of 
the  melancholy  event  which  had  oc- 
curred. He  listened  to  me  till  the  tears 
ran  down  his  face. 

'  But  you  have  not  yet  tried  the  ef- 
fect of  «!i(.s7'c— of  which  you  say  she  is 
so  fond  1  Do  not  you  intend  to  resort 
to  it?'  I  told  him  it  was  our  intention, 
and  that  our  agitfttiou  was  the  only 


reason  why  we  did  not  try  the  effect  of 
it  after  thegalvanism. 

'  Now,  doctor,  excuse  an  old  clergy, 
man,  will  you?  said  the  pious  dean, 
laying  his  hand  on  my  arm  ;  '  and  let 
me  suggest  that  the  experiment  may 
not  be  the  less  successful,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  if  it  be  introduced 
during  a  religious  service.  Come,  doc- 
tor, what  say  you  ?    I  paused. 

'  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  call- 
ing at  your  house  this  evening,  and 
reading  the  service  appointed  by  our 
cluireh  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick? 
It  will  not  be  difHcult  to  introduce  the 
most  afi'ecting  strains  of  music,  or  to 
let  it  precede  or  follow.'  Still  I  hesi- 
tated. '  Come,  doctor,  you  know  I  am 
not  generally  considered  a  fanatic. 
Surely  when  man  has  done  his  test, 
and  fails,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
turn  to  God  1'  The  old  man's  words 
diffused  a  cheerful  hope  that  the 
blessing  of  Providence  would  attend 
the  means.  I  acquiesced  in  the  dean's 
proposal  with  eagerness  ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  be  at  my 
house  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
that  evening.  I  had  an  organ,  a  very 
fine  one,  in  my  back  drawing-room  ; 
and  this  instrument  had  been  the  de- 
light of  Miss  P  .     She  would  sit 

down  at  it  for  hours,  and  her  perfor- 
mance would  not  have  disgraced  a  pro- 
fessor. I  hoped  that  on  the  occasion 
that  was  approaching,  the  tones  of  her 
instrument  might  rouse  a  slumbering 
chord  in  her  bosom,  and  aid  in  dispel- 
ling the  cruel,  'charm  that  deadened 
her.'  She  could  not  last  long  in  the 
condition  in  which  she  now  lay.  Eve- 
ry thing  that  medicine  could  do,  had 
been  tried— in  vain  ;  and  if  the  even- 
ing's experiment — our  forlorn  hope, 
failed— we  must  submit  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  and  resign  her  to  the 
grave.  I  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
— with  alternate  hope  and  fear — to  the 
engagement  of  the  evening. 

On  returning  home,  I  found  Mrs. 
P  had  arrived  in  town,  in  obedi- 
ence to  my  summons  ;  and  heart- 
breaking was  her  first  interview,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  with  her  daugh- 
ter. Her  cries  alarmed  the  house,  and 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  neigh- 
bours. I  had  left  instructions,  that  in 
case  of  her  arrival  during  my  absence 
she  should  be  shown  at  once  into  the 

presence  of  Miss  P  :  with  the  hope 

that  the  abruptness  of  her  appearance, 
and  the  violence  of  her  grief  might 
operate  as  a  shock  upon  the  stagnant 
energies  of  her  daughter.  '  My  child  I 
my  child  I'  she  exclaimed,  rushing  to 
the  lied  with  frantic  haste,  and  clasp- 
ing the  foru}  of  her  daughter  iu  Uer 
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arms,  where  she  held  her  till  she  fell 
fainting  into  those  of  my  wile.  Wlmt 
a  contrast  was  there  between  the  pas- 
sionate lamentations  of  the  motlicr, 
and  the  stony  silence  and  motionless- 
ness  of  the  danghter.  One  afl'ecting 
incident   occurred  in    my  presence. 

ilrs.  P  had  snatched  Miss  F  's 

liand  to  her  lips,  kissed  it  repeatedly, 
and  suddenly  let  it  go,  to  press  her 
hand  upon  her  head,  as  if  to  repress 

a  rising  hysterical  feeling,  MissP  's 

arm,  as  usual,  remained  for  a  moment 
suspended,  and  only  gradually  sunk 
upon  the  bed.  It  looked  as  if  she  vol- 
untarily continued  it  in  that  position, 
with  a  cautioning  air.  Metliiiiks  I  see 
at  this  moment  the  stare  witli  which 

ilrs.  P        regarded  the  outstretched 

arm,  her  body  recoiling  from  the  bed, 
as  though  she  expected  her  daughter 
were  about  to  do  or  appear  something 

dreadful  !    I  learned  from  Mrs.  P  

thai  her  mother,  the  grandmother  of 
Agnes,  W'as  reported  to  have  been 
twice  affected  in  a  similar  manner, 
though  from  a  different  cause  ;  so  tliat 
there  seemed  sometliing  like  a  tenden- 
cy towards  it,  even  though  Mrs.  P — 
had  never  experienced  anything  of  the 
kind. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  tlie  agita- 
tion of  all  who  were  interested  in  the 
ceremony,  increased.  Mrs.  P  em- 
braced the  proposal  with  thankful  ea- 
gerness.    About  half-past  seven,  my 

friend  Dr.  D         arrived,  pursuant  to 

his  promise  ;  and  he  was  soon  followed 
by  the  organist  of  the  neiglibourirjg 
church,  who  was  a  constant  visitor  at 
my  house,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in- 
structions on  the  organ.  I  requested 
him  to  commence  playing  Martin  Lu- 
ther's hymn — the  favourite  one  of  Ag- 
nes— as  soon  as  she  should  be  brouglit 
into  the  room.  About  eight  o'clock 
the  dean's  carriage  drew  up.  I  met 
him  at  the  door. 

'  Peace  be  to  this  house,  and  to  all 
that  dwell  in  it !'  he  exclaimed,  as  soon 
as  he  entered.  I  led  him  upstairs  ;  and 
he  took  the  seat  prepared  for  him,  be- 
fore a  talde  on  wliich  lay  a  Bible  and 
Prayer-Book.  He  directed  tlie  sick 
person  to  be  brought  into  the  room.  I 
stepped  upstairs,  where  I  found  my 
wife,  with  the   nurse,  had  flnished 

dressing  Miss  P  .    I  thought  her 

paler  than  usual,  and  that  her  cheeks 
seemed  hollnwer  than  when  I  had  last 
seen  her.  There  was  an  air  of  sweet- 
ness and  lani;uor  about  her,  that  in- 
spired the  beholder  with  sympathy. 
With  a  sigh,  I  gathered  her  form  into 
iny  arms,  a  shawl  was  thrown  over  her, 
and,  followed  by  my  wife  and  the 
purse,  who  supported  Mrs,  P  ,  I 


carried  her  downstairs,  and  placed  her 
in  an  easy  posture,  in  a  large  family 
chair,  which  stood  between  the  organ 
and  the  dean's  table.  How  mournful 
was  her  appearance  !  Her  eyes  were 
closed  ;  and  tliis,  added  to  tlie  paleness 
oi  her  features,  her  passiveness,  and 
her  being  enveloped  in  a  white  morning 
dress,  which  appeared  not  unlike  a 
shroud,  made  her  look  rather  a  corpse 
than  a  living  being  !    As  soon  as  Dr. 

D  and  I  had  taken  seats  on  each 

side  of  our  patient,  the  strains  of  tlie 
organ  commenced.  I  never  appreciat- 
ed inusic,  and  especially  the  sublime 
hymn  of  Luther,  so  much  as  on  that 
occasion.     My  eyes  were  fixed  with 

scrutiny  on  Miss  P  .    Bar  after  bar 

of  tlie  music  melted  on  the  ear,  and 
thrilled  upon  the  heart ;  but  produced 
no  more  effect  on  the  placid  sufferer 
than  the  pealing  of  an  abbey  organ  on 
the  statues  around  !  My  heart  began 
to  misgive  me  ;  if  i/u's  last  experiment 
failed  !  When  the  music  ceased  we  all 
kneeled  down,  and  the  dean,  in  a  so- 
lemn voice,  commenced  reading  appro- 
priate passages  from  the  service  for  the 
visitation  of  the  sick.  When  he  had 
concluded  theTlst  Psalm,  heapproach- 

ed  the  chair  of  Miss  P  ,  dropped  on 

one  knee,  held  her  right  hand  in  his, 
and  in  a  tremulous  voice  read  the  fol- 
lowing verses  from  the  8th  chapter  of 
St.  Luke  :— 

'  While  he  yet  spake,  there  oometh 
one  from  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue's 
house,  saying  to  him,  Thy  daughter  is 
dead  :  trouble  not  the  master. 

'  But  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  answer- 
ed him,  saying,  Fear  not:  believe  only, 
and  she  shall  be  made  whole. 

'  And  when  he  came  into  the  house, 
he  suffered  no  man  to  go  in,  save  Peter, 
and  James,  and  John,  and  the  father 
and  the  mother  of  the  maiden.  And  all 
wept  and  bewailed  her :  but  he  said. 
Weep  not :  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleep- 
eth.  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn, 
knowing  that  she  was  dead. 

'  And  he  put  them  all  out,  and  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  called,  saying. 
Maid,  arise.  And  her  spirit  came  again, 
and  she  arose  sCraightwtr^.' 

While  he  was  reading  the  passage  I 
have  marked  in  italics,  my  fancy  al- 
most persuaded  me  that  I  saw  the  eye- 
lids of  Miss  P  moving.    I  trembled 

from  head  to  foot ;  but  it  was  a  delu- 
sion. 

The  dean  was  proceeding  with  the 
fifty-fifth  versCj  when  such  a  tremen- 
dous knocking  was  heard  at  the  street 
door  as  seemed  likely  to  break  it  open. 
Every  one  started  up  from  their  knees, 
— all  moved  but  Agnes— and  stood  in 
agitation  and  astonisliinent.  Still  the 
knocking  was  continued  without  inter- 
mission. My  heart  misgave  me  as  to 
tlie  cause, 
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'Go— go— See  if— stammered  my 
wife.  Before  any  one  had  stirred  from 
the  spot  on  wliicU  he  was  standing,  tlie 
door  was  burst  open,  and  in  rushed 

Mr.  N  ,  wild  in  his  aspect,  frantic 

in  his  gesture,  and  liis  dress  covered 
witli  dust.  We  stood  gazing  at  liiin  as 
though  liis  appearance  had  petrified  us. 

'Agnes  !— my  Agnes  !'  he  e.xolaimed, 
as  if  cliolied  for  want  of  breath. 

'  AoNES  !— Come  !'  he  gasped,  while  a 
smile  appeared  on  his  face  that  had  a 
gleam  of  madness  in  it. 

'  Mr.  N  ,  what  are  you  about  ?  Be 

calm  !  Let  me  lead  you  into  another 
room,  and  all  shall  be  explained  !'  said 
I,  grasping  him  firmly  by  the  arm. 

'  AoNES  1'  he  continued,  in  a  tone 
that  made  us  tremble.    He  moved  to 

the  chair  in  which  Miss  P  lay.  I 

endeavoured  to  interpose,  but  he  thrust 
me  aside.  The  dean  attempted  to  dis- 
suade him,  but  met  with  no  better  a 
reception  than  myself. 

'Agnes  I'  he  reiterated  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  '  why  don't  you  speak  to  me  ? 
what  are  they  doing  to  you  ?'  He  step- 
ped within  a  foot  of  the  chair  wliere 
she  lay— immovable  as  death  I  We 
stood  by  watching  his  movements,  in 
apprehension  and  uncertainty.  He 
dropped  his  hat,  and  before  any  one 
could  prevent  him,  or  suspect  what  lie 

was  about,  he  snatched  Miss  P  out 

of  the  chair,  and  compressed  her  in  his 
arms  with  force,  while  a  delirious  iaugli 
burst  from  his  lips.  We  rushed  for- 
ward to  extricate  her  from  his  grasp. 
His  arms  relaxed — he  muttered,  'Mu- 
sic !  music  !  a  dance  !'  and  at  tlie  mo- 
ment that  we  removed  Miss  P  from 

him,  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the 

organist.    Mrs.  P  had  fainted  ;  my 

wife  seemed  on  the  verge  of  hysterics  ; 
and  the  nurse  was  crying.  Such  a  scene 
of  trouble  and  terror  I  have  seldom 
witnessed  !  I  luirried  with  the  poor 
girl  upstairs,  laid  her  on  the  bed,  shut 
and  bolted  the  door  after  me,  and  hard- 
ly expected  to  And  her  alive  ;  her  pulse 
was  calm  as  jt  had  been  throughout 
the  seizure.  The  calm  of  the  Dead  Sea 
seemed  upon  her ! 

*        •        •        •  • 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  protract  these 
painful  scenes  ;  and  shall  hurry  to  their 
close.  The  first  letter  I  had  despatch- 
ed to  Oxford  after  Mr.  N  — ,  happen- 
ed to  bear  on  the  outside  the  words, 
'  special  haute!'  which  procured  its  be- 
ing forwarded  by  express  after  Mr. 

N  .    The  consternation  with  which 

he  received  and  read  it  may  be  imagin- 
ed. He  set  off  for  town  in  a  post-chaise 
and  four;  but  linding  their  speed  in- 
sulHcient,  lie  took  to  horseback  for  the 
last  fifty  miles,  and  rode  at  a  rate 


which  nearly  destroyed  horse  and 
rider.  Hence  his  sudden  appearance 
at  my  house,  and  the  frenzy  of  his  be- 
haviour I  After  Miss  P— —  had  been 
carried  upstairs,  it  was  thought  impru- 
dent for  Mr.  N  to  continue  at  my 

house,  as  he  exhibited  every  symptom 
of  brain  fever,  and  might  prove  unman- 
ageable. He  was  removed  to  a  house 
within  a  few  doors  off,  which  was  let 

out  in  furnislied  lodgings.    Dr.  D  

accompanied  him,  and  bled  him  copi- 
ously.   I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  N  

owed  his  life  to  that  measure.  He  was 
placed  in  bed,  and  put  under  the  most 
vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

The  next  evening  beheld  Dr.  D  , 

the  Dean  of   ,  and  myself  around 

the  bedside  of  Agnes.  All  of  us  ex- 
pressed the  most  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions. The  dean  had  been  ofl'ering  up 
a  most  affecting  prayer. 

'Well,  my  friend,'  said  he  to  me, 
'  slie  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  All  that 
man  can  do  has  been  done  :  let  us  re- 
sign ourselves  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence I' 

'  Ay,  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save 
her,  I  fear,'  replied  Dr.  D  . 

'  How  much  longer  do  you  think  it 
probable  that  the  system  can  continue 
in  this  state,  so  as  to  give  hopes  of  re- 
covery?' inquired  the  dean. 

'  I  cannot  say,'  I  replied.  '  She  mmt 
sink,  and  speedily.  She  has  not  re- 
ceived, since  she  was  first  seized,  as 
much  nourishment  as  would  serve  for 
an  infant's  meal !' 

'I  have  an  impression  that  she  will 
die  suddenly,'  .said  Dr.  D  :  '  possi- 
bly within  the  next  twelve  hours  ;  for 
I  cannot  understand  how  her  energies 
can  recover  from,  or  bear  longer,  this 
fearful  paralysis !' 

'  Alas,  I  fear  so  too  !' 

'  I  have  heard  some  frightful  in- 
stances of  premature  burial  in  cases 
like  this,'  .said  the  dean.  '  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  of  committing  her  re- 
mains to  the  earth,  before  you  are  sat- 
isfied, beyond  a  doubt,  that  life  is  ex- 
tinct.' I  made  no  reply— I  could  not 
bear  to  contemplate  such  an  event. 

'  'Do  you  know,'  said  Dr.  D  ,  'I 

have  been  thinking  of  the  awful  possi- 
bility that,  notwithstanding  the  stag- 
nation of  her  physical  powers,  her  mind 
may  be  sound,  and  conscious  of  all  that 
has  transpired  about  her  1' 

'  Why,'  stammered  the  dean,  '  what 
if  she  has— has  heard  all  that  has  been 
said  1' 

'  Ay  1'  replied  Dr.  D  ,  '  I  know  of 

a  case— a  friend  of  mine  has  published 
it— in  which  a  woman—'  There  was  a 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  I  stepped  to 
it,  for  tlie  purpose  of  imjuiriug  what 
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was  wanted.   While  I  was  closing  it 

again,  I  overheard  Dr.  D  's  voice 

exclaim,  '  Great  God  1'  and  on  turning 
round,  I  saw  the  dean  moving  from  the 
bed,  liis  face  white  as  aslies,  and  he 
fell  from  his  chair  as  if  in  a  fit.  How 
shall  I  describe  what  I  saw  on  ap- 
pro.iching  the  bed  ? 
The  nioiuent  before  I  had  left  Miss 

P  lying  in  her  usual  position,  and 

with  her  eyes  closed.  They  were  now 
wide  open,  and  staring  upwards  with 
an  expression  I  have  no  language  to 
describe.  It  reminded  me  of  what  I 
had  seen  when  I  tirst  discovered  her  in 
the  tit.  Blood  was  streaming  from  her 
nostrils  and  mouth— a  more  frightful 
spectacle  I  never  witnessed.  In  a  mo- 
ment both  Dr.  D         and  I  seemed  to 

have  lost  all  motion.  Here  was  the 
spell  broken  !    The  trance  over  ! — I 

implored  Dr.  D         to  conduct  the 

dean  from  the  room,  while  1  would  at- 
tend to  Miss  P  .    The  nurse  was  at 

my  side,  but  agitated.  She  procured 
warm  water,  sponges,  cloths,  Arc,  with 
which  she  wiped  away  and  encouraged 
the  bleeding.   The  first  sound  uttered 

by  Miss  P  was  a  long  sigli,  which 

seemed  to  relieve  her  bosom  of  a  sense 
of  oi>pression.  Her  eyes  closed  again, 
and  she  moved  her  he.id  away,  at  the 
same  time  raising  her  right  hand  to  her 
face.  Again  she  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
to  my  delight,  their  expression  was 
more  natural  than  before.  8he  looked 
about  her  for  a  raonient,  as  if  examin- 
ing the  bed-curtains— and  her  eyes 
closed  again.  I  sent  for  some  brandy 
and  water,  and  gave  her  a  little.  She 
swallowed  it  witli  difficulty.  I  ordered 
some  warm  water  to  be  got  ready  for 
her  feet,  to  equalize  the  circulation; 
and  .sat  by  her  watching  every  motion 
of  her  features  with  anxiety.  'How  are 
you,  Agnes?  I  wliispered.  She  turned 
towards  nie,  opened  her  eyes,  and  shook 
her  head,  but  gave  me  nn  answer. 

'  Do  yon  feel  pain  anywliere  ?'  I  in- 
quired. A  smile  stole  about  hermouth, 
bnt  she  did  not  utler  a  syllable.  Sen- 
Kible  that  her  exhausted  condition  re- 
quired repose,  I  det  -rmined  not  to  tax 
her  energies  ;  so  I  ordered  her  a  com- 
posing draught  and  left  her  in  the  care 
of  the  nurse,  promising  to  return  by 
and  by,  to  see  how  my  sweet  iiatient 
went  on.  I  found  that  the  dean  liad 
left.  After  swallowing  a  little  wijie 
and  water,  he  recovered  from  the  shock 
he  had  received,  and  had  stci'ped  into 
his  carriage,  leaving  his  benediction  for 
Mi.ss  P  . 

I  sent  my  wife  to  bed,  and  ordered 
coffee  in  my  study,  whither  I  retired, 
and  .lat  lost  in  reverie  till  nearly  one 
W'tloCi;.    I  then  repaired  to  my  pa- 


tient's room  ;  but  my  entrance  startled 
her  from  a  sleep  that  had  lasted  since 
I  had  left.  As  soon  as  I  sat  down  by 
her,  she  opened  her  eyes— and  my  heart 
leaped  with  joy  to  see  their  calmness — 
their  exjiression  resembling  what  had 
oft  delighted  me  while  she  was  in 
health.  After  eyeing  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  seemed  to  recognize  me. 

'  Doctor  !'  she  whispered,  while  a 

smile  stole  over  her  features.  I  grasped 
her  hand  ;  and  in  doing  so  my  tears  fell 
upon  her  clieek. 

'  How  strange  1'  .she  whispered.  She 
moved  her  hand  into  mine,  and  I  clasp- 
ed the  lilied  lingers  with  an  emotion  I 
cannot  express.  She  noticed  my  agi- 
tation ;  and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  while  her  lip  quivered,  as  though 
she  were  going  to  speak.  I  implored 
her  not  to  utter  a  word  till  she  was 
better  able  to  do  it.  I  bade  her  good- 
night—her  slender  fingers  compressed 
mine— and  I  left  her  to  the  care  of  the 
nurse,  with  a  whispered  injunction  to 
step  to  me  instantly  if  any  change  took 
place  in  Agnes.  I  felt  a  prodigious 
burden  removed  from  my  mind  ;  and 
woke  my  wife  that  she  might  share  in 
my  joy. 

I  received  no  summons  during  the 
niglit ;  and  on  entering  her  room  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found 
that  Miss  P  had  taken  a  little  ar- 
row-root during  the  night,  and  slept 
with  but  few  intervals.  She  had  sighed 
frequently;  and  conversed  for  a  short 
time  with  the  nurse  ab(mt  heaven.  She 
was  stronger  than  I  had  expected  to 
fintl  her.  I  welcomed  her  affectionate- 
ly, and  she  asked  me  how  I  was. 

'  Is  the  storm  over?'  she  inquired. 

'  Oh  yes,  long  ago,'  I  replied. 

'And  are  you  all  wellj — Mrs.  ' 

(my  wife),  'how  is  she?' 

'  You  shall  see  her  shortly.' 

'Then  no  one  was  hurt?' 

'Not  a  hair  of  our  heads  !' 

'  How  frightened  I  must  have  been  I* 

'  Poh,  Agnes  !  Nonsense  1  Forget  it  1' 

'  Then— the  world  is  not— there  has 
been  no  -  is  all  the  same  as  it  was  ?'  she 
murmured. 

'The  world  come  to  an  end— do  yon 
mean  ?'  She  nodded,  with  a  disturbed 
air— 'Oh,  no,  no!  It  was  merely  a 
thunder-storm.' 

'And  is  it  quite  over  and  gone?' 

'Long  ago!  Do  you  feel  hungry ?' I 
inquired. 

'  Did  you  ever  see  such  lightning?* 
she  asked. 

'  Why— certainly  it  was  alarming—' 

'  Yes,  it  was  1  Do  you  know,  doctor,' 
she  continued,  '  I— I— saw — yes— there 
were  strange  fates  in  the  lightning — ' 

'  Come,  child,  you  rave  I' 
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— '  They  seemed  coming  towards  the 
world.' 

'Well— if  you  will  talk  such  non- 
sense, Agnes,  I  must  leave  you.  I  will 
go  and  fetch  niy  wife.  Would  you  like 
to  see  her?" 

'  Tell  N—  to  come  to  me  to-day— 1 
must  see  him.  I  have  a  message  for 
hira !'  She  said  this  with  an  energy 
tliat  surprised  me,  while  her  eye  bright- 
ened. Her  last  words  disturbed  me. 
Were  her  intellects  alFected  !  How  did 
she  know— how  could  she  conjecture 
that  he  was  within  reach?  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  asking  the  nurse  whe- 
ther she  had  mentioned  Mr.  N  's 

name  to  her ;  but  not  a  syllable  had 
been  interchanged  on  the  subject. 

Before  setting  out  on  my  visits,  I 
stepped  into  her  room,  to  take  my 
leave.  I  was  quitting  the  room,  when 
I  saw  her  beckoning  to  me.  I  returned. 

'  I  MUST  see  N  this  evening  I' 

said  she,  with  a  solemn  emphasis  tliat 
startled  me  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
Jittered  the  words,  she  turned  her  head 
from  me,  as  if  she  wished  no  more  to 
be  said. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Mr.  N  ,  whom 

1  found  in  a  weak  state,  but  so  much 
recovered  from  his  illness  as  to  be  sit- 
ting up  and  dressed.  He  was  calm  and 
ciillected;  and,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries, I  gave  him  a  full  account  of 

the  nature  of  Miss  P  's  illness.  He 

received  the  intelligence  of  the  favour- 
able change  that  had  occurred  with  si- 
lent ecstasy.  After  much  doubt  and 
hesitation,  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  tell  him  of  the  parting— the  twice- 
repeated  request  she  had  made.  The 
intelligence  blanched  his  pallid  cheeks 
to  a  whiter  hue,  and  he  trembled  vio- 
lently. 

'  Did  you  tell  her  I  was  in  town  I  Did 
she  recollect  me  ?' 

'  No  one  has  breathed  your  name  to 
her  1'  I  replied. 

•  •  •  » 

'  Well,  doctor,  if  you  think  so,  that  it 

would  be  safe,'  said  N  ,  '  I  will  step 

over  and  see  her  ;  but,  it  looks  very 
strange  1' 

'  Whatever  whim  may  actuate  her,  I 
think  it  better  to  gratify  her.  Your 
refusal  may  be  attended  with  worse 
effects  than  an  interview.  However, 
you  shall  hear  from  nie  again.  I  will 
see  if  she  continues  hi  the  same  mind  ; 
and  if  so,  I  will  step  over  and  tell  you.' 
1  took  my  leave. 

A  few  nnnnents  before  stepping  to 
dinner,  I  sat  besitle  Jliss  P  ,  mak- 
ing my  usual  inquiries  ;  and  was  grati- 
fied to  find  that  her  progress,  though 
slow,  seemed  sure.  I  was  leaving,  when, 
with  similar  emphasis  to  that  she  had 
previously  displayed,  she  again  said-^ 


'  Remember  1  N  most  be  here  to. 

night  I' 

I  was  confounded.  What  could  he 
the  meaning  of  this  pertinacity?  I  felt 
distracted  with  doubt,  and  dissatisfied 
with  myself  f(]r  what  I  had  told  to  N— , 
I  felt  answerable  for  whatever  ill  effects 
miglit  ensue  ;  and  yet  what  could  I  do  ? 


It  was  a  mild  July  evening.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  disturbed  the  complacen- 
cy. My  wife  and  I  sat  on  each  side  of 
the  bed  where  lay  our  invalid,  looking 
beautiful,  and  in  comparative  health. 
Her  hair  was  parted  with  simplicity 
over  her  forehead.  Her  eyes  were  bril- 
liant, and  her  cheeks  flushed.  I  gazed 
at  her  with  apprehension.  I  was  aware 
that  health  could  not  produce  the 
colour  and  vivacity  of  her  complexion 
and  eyes  ;  and  felt  at  a  loss  to  what  I 
should  refer  it. 

'Agnes,  love  !  How  beautiful  is  the 
setting  sun  1'  exclaimed  my  wife. 

'  Raise  me  !  Let  me  look  at  it  "  re- 
plied Miss  P  .   She  gazed  at  the 

magnificent  object  for  some  minutes  ; 
and  then  said  to  me — 

'  He  will  be  here  soon  7 

'  In  a  few  moments  I  expect  him. 
But,  Agnes,  why  do  you  wish  to  see 
him?' 

Slie  sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Dr.  D  

should  accompany  Mr.  N  to  my 

house,  and  comluct  him  up-stairs,  after 
enjoining  on  him  the  necessity  there 
was  for  controlling  his  feelings,  and 
displaying  as  little  emotion  as  possible. 
My  heart  leaped  into  my  mouth  when 
I  heard  the  knock  at  the  door. 

'  N  is  come  at  last !'  said  I  in  a 

gentle  tone,  looking  at  her,  to  see  if 
she  was  agitated.  She  sighed,  but 
evinced  no  trepidation. 

'Shall  he  be  shown  in  at  once?"  I  in- 
quired. 

'  No,  wait  a  few  moments,'  replied 
the  girl,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought  for 
a  minute.  '  Now  !'  she  exclaimed  ;and 
I  sent  down  the  nurse,  herself  trembl- 
ing with  appieliension,  to  request  the 
attendance  of  Dr.  D  and  Mr.  N— . 

As  they  were  heard  approaching  the 
room,  I  looked  anxiously  at  ray  pa- 
tient, and  kept  my  lingers  at  her  pulse. 
There  was  no  symptom  of  agitation. 
At  length  the  door  was  opened,  and 

Dr.  D  entered,  with  N  upon 

his  arm.  As  soon  as  his  trembling 
figure  was  visible,  a  heavenly  smiled 
beamed  upon  the  countenance  of  Miss 
p  .  It  was  full  of  inellable  loveli- 
ness 1  She  stretched  out  her  right  arm  ; 
he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  without  utter- 
ing a  word. 

My  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  features 
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of  Miss  P  .   Either  they  deceived 

me,  or  I  saw  a  strange  alteratiou,  as  if 
a  cloud  were  stealing  over  her  face.  I 
was  right !  We  all  observed  her  colour 
fading  rapidly.    I  rose  from  my  chair  ; 

Ur.  U  came  nearer,  thinking  she 

was  on  the  verge  of  fainting.  Her  eye 
was  axed  upon  the  flushed  features  of 
her  lover,  and  gleamed  with  radiance. 
She  elevated  both  her  arms  towards 
him,  and  he  leaned  over  her. 

'Prepare!'  she  exclaimed,  in  alow- 
thrilling  tone :  her  features  became 
paler  ;  her  arms  fell.  She  had  spoken, 
she  had  breathed  her  last.She  was  dead  ! 

Within  twelve  months  poor  N  

followed  her  ;  and,  to  the  period  of  his 
death,  no  other  word  or  thought  seem- 
ed to  occupy  his  mind  but  the  moment- 
ous warning  which  had  issued  from  the 
lips  of  Agnes  P  ,  Prepare  I 

I  have  no  mystery  to  solve,  no  de- 
nouement to  make.  I  tell  the  facts  as 
they  occurred  ;  and  hope  they  may  not 
be  told  in  vaiu  1 


CHAP.  XXV.-TAe  Magdnlen. 
Aboct  nine  o'clock  on  a  miserable 
Sunday  evening,  in  October  IS—,  we 
■were  sitting  at  home  around  our  fire, 
listening  to  the  rain  which,  as  it  had 
during  the  whole  day,  still  came  down 
heavily,  accompanied  with  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind.  The  gloom  without 
served  but  to  enhance  the  cheerfulness 
— the  sense  of  snugness  within.  I  was 
watching  my  wife  discharge  her  Sun- 
day evening  duty  of  catechising  the 
children,  and  pleasing  myself  witli  the 
accuracy  of  my  youngest  child's  replies, 
when  the  servant  brought  me  word 
that  I  was  wanted  below.  I  went  down- 
stairs. In  the  hall  sat  the  figure  of  a 
short,  bloated  old  Jewess. 

'This  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,' 
said  she,  handing  to  me  a  dirty  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written,   '  Miss 

Edwards,  Xo  11,  Court,  Street 

(3d  Floor).'  The  handwriting  of  the 
paper  struck  me.  It  was  elegant,  but 
the  production  of  a  weak  or  unsteady 
hand. 

'Pray,  what  is  the  matter  with  this 
lady?  I  inquired. 

'  Matter  enough,  I  warrant  me  !  Tlie 
young  woman's  not  long  to  live.  She's 
worn  out — tliat's  all  !'  she  replied, 
with  a  freedom  amounting  to  rudeness, 
which  gave  me  an  inkling  of  her  real 
character.  'Do  you  think  it  necessary 
for  me  to  call  on  her  to-night  ?  I  in- 
quired. 

'.S/i«doe3,  I  fancy,  poor  thing— and 
she  Tially  looks  very  ill  !' 

'  Is  It  any  sudden  illness  T 

'  No,  sir- it's  been  coming  on  ever 
since  slie  came  to  live  with  me.  ]\ly 
(laughter  aud  X  tliink^i  'lU  a  dccliuc.' 


'  Couldn't  you  take  her  to  a  dispen- 
sary ?'  said  1,  Uoubtingly. 

'  Marry— you'll  be  paid  for  your 
visit,  I  suppose.  Isn't  that  enough?' 
said  the  woman,  with  impudence. 

'  Well,  I'll  follow  you  in  a  minute  or 
two,'  said  I,  opening  the  door,  for 
there  was  something  in  the  woman's 
appearance  I  hated  to  have  in  my  house. 

'  I  say,  sir  1'  she  called  out,  as  I  was 
shutting  the  door  upon  her,  '  you 
mustn't  be  put  out  of  your  way,  mind, 
if  any  of  my  girls  should  be  about. 
They're  noisy  devils,  but  they  won't 

meddle'  The  closing  of  the  door 

prevented  my  hearing  the  conclusion 
of  the  sentence.  I  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments irresolute.  My  duty  so  far  seem- 
ed clear,  and  all  minor  considerations 
should  give  way  ;  so  I  set  out  on  my 
walk. 

I  do  not  see  why  I  should  hesitate  to 
state  that  tlie  house  in  which  I  found 
myself,  after  ten  minutes'  walk,  was 
one  of  ill  fame — and  that,  too,  of  the 
vilest  description.    Tlie  street  which 

led  to  Court  was  ill  liglited,  and 

noisy— swarming  with  persons  and 
places  of  infamous  character.  I  was 
alarmed  for  my  safety  as  I  passed  them  ; 
and,  on  entering  the  court,  trembled 
for  a  repeater  I  had  about  me.  At  that 
moment,  I  happened  to  recollect  hav- 
ing read  in  a  police  report,  an  account 
of  a  method  of  entrapping  unwary  per- 
sons, similar  in  circumstances  to  those 
in  which  I  found  myself.  A  medical 
man  was  summoned  to  see— he  was  told 
—a  dying  patient ;  but,  on  reaching  the 
residence  of  the  supposed  invalid,  he 
was  set  upon  by  thieves,  robbed  of 
everything  he  had,  and  turned  into  the 
street,  dangerously  beaten.  A  pleasant 
reminiscence  1  Concealing  my  watch 
and  buttoning  my  great-coat  up  to  the 
chin,  I  resolved  to  persevere,  trusting 
to  the  jirotection  of  Providejice. 

 Court  was  a  nest  of  hornets.  The 

dull  light  of  a  lamp  in  the  middle  of  it, 
showed  me  the  slatternly  figures  of 
young  women,  clustering  about  the 
doors  of  every  house  in  the  court, 
laughing  loudly,  as  they  shouted  their 
ribaldries  to  one  another  across  the 
court.  All  this  was  sickening  enough  ; 
but  I  resolved  not  yet  to  give  up.  No. 
11,  I  found,  was  the  last  house  in  the 
court ;  and  as  I  was  going  to  inquire  of 
a  filthy  creature  squatting  on  the  door- 
stejis,  she  called  out  to  someone  with- 
in, '  Motlier  1— here's  the  doctor  come 
to  see  Sail  1' 

llcr  '  mother,'  the  wretch  who  had 
called  upon  me,  waddled  to  the  door, 
with  a  caudle  in  her  hand.  She  seem- 
ed to  have  been  disturbed  at  drinking  ; 
and  I  heard  the  grufi'  voice  of  a  mau  ia 
the  ruoiu  she  had  quitted. 
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'Please  to  follow  me,  sir.  Tlie young 
wouiaii  is  upstairs.  Belt !'  slje  called 
out,  turning  round,  'come  and  take 
this  here  gentlcniaii's  wet  umbrella, 
and  dry  it  by  tlie  lire  1' 

'Tliank  you,  I'll  not  trouble  you! 
I'll  carry  it  with  me  ;  'tis  not  very  wet,' 
I  replied,  as  I  held  it— drippingat  every 
step.  I  did  not  choose  to  part  with 
what  I  might  never  see  again.  It  miglit, 
too  be  a  small  matter  of  defence  to  me, 
if  my  fears  about  tlie  nature  of  my  er- 
rand should  be  verified.  The  moment 
that  the  bedroom  door  was  opened, 
other  emotions  than  that  of  apprehen- 
sion occupied  my  mind.  The  apart- 
ment was  little  superior  to  that  which 
I  have  described  in  a  former  paper,  as 
the  residence  of  the  Irish  family,  the 
'  O'Hurdles  ;'  but  it  was  much  smaller, 
and  hlthier.  A  candle  stood  on  the 
chimney-piece,  beside  one  or  two  filthy 
jugs,  shedding  a  dull  twilight  over  an 
old  rush-bottomed  chair  or  two,  a  ricke- 
ty chest  of  drawers,  an  old  hair  trunk 
with  the  lid  broken  in,  a  circular  table, 
on  which  was  a  phial  and  a  teacup  ;  and 
along  the  further  extremity  of  the  room, 
a  wretched  p)allet,  all  disordered.  A 
scanty  fire  was  burning  in  a  small  grate, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
seemed  excluded  by  a  window,  two- 
thirds  of  whose  panes  were  slutted  with 
rags,  paper,  <fec.  I  felt  dispo.sed  on  en- 
tering, to  remove  one  of  them,  for  there 
was  a  horrid  closeness  in  the  room. 

'Well,  there  she  is  in  the  bed,  poor 
devil,  ill  enough,  I'll  answer  for't,'  said 
the  old  woman.  Reaching  down  the 
candle  she  set  it  upon  the  table  ;  and 
after  stirring  up  the  fire,  she  took  up 
the  candle  she  had  brought,  and  with- 
drew, saying,  '  Miss  Edwards  said  she'd 
rather  see  ynu  alone,  so  I'm  off.  If  you 
want  anything,  I  dare  say  you  can  call 
out  for  it ;  some  of  the  girls  will  be  sure 
to  hear  you.' 

I  was  hapjiy  to  be  relieved  of  her 
presence.  When  the  door  had  closed 
upon  her,  I  drew  one  of  the  chairs  to 
the  bedside,  with  the  table  and  candle, 
and  bel'.eld  the  figure  of  a  lemale  lying 
on  her  back  amidst  the  disordered 
clothes,  her  black  hair  stretched  dis- 
hevelled over  the  [lillow,  .'ind  her  face 
concealed  beneath  both  hands. 

'  Well,  madam,  are  you  in  much 
pain?'  I  inquired,  trying  to  disengage 
her  right  hand,  that  I  might  both  feel 
her  pulse  and  see  her  countennnce.  I 
did  not  succeed  for  her  hands  were 
clasped  over  her  face  with  some  force  ; 
and  as  I  made  the  eflbrt  I  have  men- 
tioned, a  sob  burst  from  her. 

'  Come,  madam,'  I  continued,  'I'm 
afraid  you  are  in  much  jinin  !  Don't 
^reveiit  uiy  doiug  what  liitle  way  be  in 


my  power  to  relieve  yon  I'    Still  her 

hands  moved  not.     '  I  am  Dr.  ; 

you  yourself  sent  for  me  1  What  is 
ailing  you?  You  need  not  hide  your 
face  from  me  in  this  strange  way ! — 
Come'  

'There,  then  I— Do  you  know  met' 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  shriek,  starting  up 
in  bed,  and  removing  her  hands  from 
her  face,  which,  her  hair  pressed  away 
on  each  side  by  her  hands— was  turned 
towards  me  with  an  anguished  stare, 
her  features  white  and  wasted.  The 
suddenness  of  the  action  startled  me. 
She  continued  in  the  same  expression 
of  countenance,  breathing  in  short 
gasps,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  wildly 
on  me.  If  the  look  did  not  petrify  me, 
it  shocked,  or  horrilied  me,  beyond  all 
expression,  as  I  gazed  at  it ;  for  I  gra- 
dually recognised  the  face  as  one 
known  to  nie.  The  cold  thrill  that 
passed  through  me,  the  sickening  sen- 
sations I  then  experienced,  creep  over 
me  now  that  I  am  writing. 

'Why— am  I  right?— Eleanoe!'  I 
exclaimed,  my  hands  elevated  with 
consternation,  at  the  same  time  almost 
doubting  the  evidence  of  my  senses. 
She  made  me  no  reply,  but  shook  her 
head  with  violence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  sunk  exhausted  on  her  pillow. 
I  would  have  spoken  to  her— but  the 
shock  of  what  I  had  just  seen  had  un- 
nerved me.  I  did  not  recover  my  self- 
liossession  till  I  found  she  had  fainted. 
Uh,  mercy  1  what  a  wreck  of  beauty 
was  I  gazing  on  !  Could  it  be  possible? 
Was  this  pallid,  death-struck  creature, 
lying  in  such  a  den  of  guilt  and  pollu- 
tion ?  Was  this  the  beautiful  girl  I  had 
once  known  as  the  star  of  the  place 
wheie  she  resided— whom  my  wife 
knew— whom  we  had  both  known  fa- 
miliarly? The  truth  flashed  over  my 
shuddering  soul.  I  must  be  gazing  on 
the  sjjoil  of  the  seducer  !  I  looked  with 
horror,  not  to  say  loathing,  on  her  life- 
less features,  till  1  began  to  doubt  whe- 
ther they  could  be  those  I  took  them 
to  be.  But  her  extraordinary  conduct 
—  there  could  be  no  mistake  when  I 
thought  of  that. 

With  the  aid  of  a  vinaigrette,  which 
I  carried  with  me,  and  dashing  cold 
water  in  her  face,  she  gradually  reviv- 
ed. The  moment  her  eyes  fell  upon  me, 
she  closed  them  again,  turned  aside 
her  head  with  a  start,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

'  Come,  Miss  B  ,'—  a  groan  burst 

from  her  lips  on  hearing  me  mention 
her  real  name,  and  she  shook  her  head 
with  agony  unutterable,  '  you  must  be 
calm,  or  I  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
There's  nothing  to  alarm  you,  in  me  ! 
i  am  couie  at  your  rccjuest,  and  wish  lo 
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be  of  service  to  you.  Tell  ine  at  once, 
now,  where  do  you  feel  imi"'' 

'Here!'  replletl  the  wretched  girl, 
placing  her  lott  hand  with  energy  upon 
her  heart.  Oh,  tlie  tone  of  her  voice  1 
1  would  to  Heaven  that  the  blackest 
seducer  on  earth  coiiUl  liave  been  pre- 
sent to  hear  her  utter  that  one  wunl  ! 

'Have  yon  any  pain  in  the  other 
side?  1  inquired,  looking  from  her  to 
conceal  niy  emotion,  and  trying  to 
count  her  pulse.  She  nodded  with  an 
anguisl.ed  air  in  the  allirnjative. 

'  JJo  you  spit  much  during  the  day? 
Any  blood,  iliss  B  ?' 

'iliss  B  "  she  echoed  with  a 

smile  of  despair  and  grief ;  '  call  me 
rallier  Devil !  Don't  mock  me  with 
kind  words  !  Xo,  not  a  single  word,  a 
Word,'  she  continued  with  wildness  of 
tone  and  air.  '.'iee,  I'm  prejiared  !  I'm 
beforehand  !  I  expected  something  like 
this  !— Don't— dare  me  !  Look  !'  Slie 
thrust  her  hand  under  the  bed-clothes, 
and  drew  from  under  them  a  table- 
knife,  which  she  sliook  belore  me  with 
the  air  of  a  maniac.  I  wrenched  it  out 
of  her  hand  with  little  difficulty. 

'  Well,  then,  so— so'— she  gasped, 
clutching  at  her  throat  with  both  hands. 
I  r<ise  up  from  my  chair,  telling  her 
that  if  she  persisted  in  such  amies,  I 
should  leave  her  at  once ;  tliat  my 
time  was  valuable,  and  the  hour  besides 
growing  late. 

'  Go — go,  then  !  Desert  one  whom 
the  world  has  already  deserted  !  Yes, 
go  away,  I  deserve  nu  betier,  and  yet — 
from  whac  I  OHce  knew  of  you— I  did 
not  e.xpect  it !'  exclaimed  tlic  miserable 
girl,  buisting  into  tears.  Finding  tliat 
what  1  liad  said  had  produced  its  desir- 
ed etlect,  I  resumed  my  seat.  Tliere 
was  a  silence  ot  several  moments. 

'I — I  suppose  you  are  shocked,  to — 
to  see  meliere,  but  you've  heard  it  all' 
 said  she  faintly. 

'  Oh —we'll  talk  about  that  by  and 
by  !  I  must  lirst  see  about  your  health. 
I  am  afraid  you  are  very  ill;  haven't 
you  been  long  so?— Why  did  not  you 
send  for  me  earlier?  You  need  not 
have  sent  twice  !' 

'Oil,  can  you  ask  me,  doctor?— I 
dared  not  1  I  wish— oh,  how  1  wish  I 
had  not  sent  for  you  roic  !  Tlie  siglitof 
you  has  driven  me  nearly  mad  !  You 
niu.^t  see  tliat  it  has — but  you  did  not 
mean  it !  Oh  !— oh  !'  she  groaned,  half 
choked-'  what  1  feel  hhrk  !'  pressing 
her  hands  upon  her  heart,  '  what  a 
Jifll  ."  quivering  fortli  the  last  word 
with  an  intonatiun  II. at  was  fearful. 

'  Once  more— 1  enlieat  you  to  clieck 
your  feelings,  otherwise  it  is  absurd  lor 
me  to  l>e  here!  What  g"od  can  1  do 
Jim,  if  you  lave  in  tiiis  umiiuti  T  vaid 


I.  She  made  no  reply,  but  coughed 
violently  ;  then  started  up  in  the  bed, 
felt  about  for  her  handkerchief,  raised 
it  to  her  lips,  and  drew  it  away  marked 
with  blood. 
She  had  burst  a  blood-vessel  1 
1  was  alarmed  for  her.  The  incessant 
use  she  made  of  her  handkerchief  soon 
rendered  it  useless.  It  was  steeped  in 
blooil.  She  pointed  to  the  drawers— I 
understood  her— drew  one  of  them  open 
and  brought  her  another  handkerchief. 
That  was  soon  useless.  In  the  intervals 
of  this  work  she  attempted  to  speak  to 
me,  but  I  stopped  her,  by  laying  my 
finger  on  my  lips,  and  then  addressing 
her  solemnly,  '  In  the  name  of  God,  I 
charge  yuu  to  be  silent  !  A  single  word, 
and  you  are  a  dead  woman  1  Your  life 
is  in  the  utmost  danger'— again  she 
seemed  attempting  to  speak,  '  if  you. 
ulter  a  syllable,  1  lell  you  it  will  de- 
stroy you  ;  you  know  the  consequences 
— you  will  die  a  ijdicide,  and,  think  of 

HlinjKAKTEB  !' 

A  smile,  one  I  cannot  characterise, 
but  by  saying  it  seemed  an  unearthly 
one— flitted  over  her  features,  and  she 
did  not  seem  disposed  again  to  disobey 
my  injunctions.  I  proceedetl  to  bleed 
her,  having  ubtained  what  was  neces- 
sary with  difficulty,  without  siimnion- 
ing  any  one  into  the  room.  W'hen  she 
saw  what  I  was  about,  she  wliisjiered 
with  a  calm  air — pointing  to  her  steep- 
ed liandkerchiel's,  '  What  !  more  blouU!' 
— I  iiiiploied  her  to  be  silent,  and  trust 
herself  in  my  hands.  I  bled  her  till  she 
fainted.  A  few  moments  before  she  be- 
came insensible,  while  the  deathlike 
hue  of  laintiiig  were  stealing  over  her 
leatures,  she  exclaimed,  almost  inaudi- 
bly— '  Am  I  dying?' 

When  I  had  taken  the  requisite 
quantity  of  blood,  I  bound  up  the  arm, 
wrote  a  prescription,  and  called  for 
such  assistance  as  might  be  within 
reach.  A  young  woman  of  odious  ap- 
pearance answered  my  summons  by 
bursting  into  the  room. 

'La  !'  she  exclaimed,  on  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  blood,  '  La  !  Sure  Sail's 
booked  !' 

'  iiusli,  woman  !'  said  I,  '  take  this,' 
giving  her  the  iirescription,  'to  the 
nearest  druggist's  shop,  and  get  it 
made  upi ;  send  some  elderly  person 
here.' 

'  Oh— her  mother,  eh  ?' 

'  Her  iiiolher ."  I  echoed  with  aston- 
ishment. She  lan;;hed,  'La,  now,  you 
don't  know  tlie  ways  of  these  places. 
We  all  calls  her  niotlier  I' 

Pity  for  the  iniseiaUlo  victim  I  had 
in  charge,  joined  with  disgust  at  the 
persiins  about  me,  and  the  place  in 
wliicii  X  wan,  kept  nie  silent,  till  tho 
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woman  alluded  to  madelier  appearance 
with  the  medicine  I  had  ordered,  and 
which  I  poured  into  a  cup  and  gave  my 
patient.  'Is  the  young  woman  much 
worse,  sir?'  she  inquired  with  some- 
thing like  concern  of  manner. 

'  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  she  must  be  taken 
care  of,  and  that  well — or  slie  will  not 
live  the  niglit  out' — I  whispersd. 

'  Better  take  lier  to  the  hospital,  at 
once— hadn't  we  7'  she  inquired,  eyeing 
Miss  Edwards  with  unfeeling  curiosity. 

'  Slie  is  not  to  be  moved  out  of  her 
bed  at  the  peril  of  her  life — not  for 
many  days.  Mind,  woman— I  tell  you 
tliat  distinctly." 

'  You  tell  me  that  distinctly  7  And 
what  the  devil  if  you  do?  What  is  to 
be  done  with  a  sick  young  woman  here  t 
We've  something  else  to  do  beside 
making  our  house  into  an  hospitable  1' 

I  could  with  difficulty  repress  my  in- 
dignation. 

'  Pray,  for  pity's  sake,  my  good  wo- 
man, don't  speak  so  cruelly  about  this 
unfortunate  girl  I  Consider  how  soon 
yuu  may  be  lying  on  your  owu  death- 
bed'  

'  Deathbed  be  1   Who's  to  pay 

for  her  if  she  stops  here?  i  can't,  and 
what's  more,  I  won't— and  I  defy  the 
parish  to  make  me  1  She  can't  'am  her 
living  now,  that's  plain  1  But,  by  the 
way,'  she  continued,  addressing  my  pa- 
tient, 'aally,  you  had  money  enough  a 
few  days  ago,  I  know  ;  where  is  it  now?' 

'  My  good  woman,'  said  I,  '  do  but 
leave  the  room  for  a  moment.  I  will 
come  down  stairs  and  arrange  every- 
thing with  you.' 

'  Leave  tlie  room  !  Ah,  ha  ! — that 
you  may  bag  the  blunt— if  there  is  any.' 
She  seemed  inclined  to  be  obstreper- 
ous. '  I  tell  you,  you  are  killing  this 
girl !'  said  I.  Muttering  some  words  of 
ill  temper,  she  suffered  me  to  close  the 
door  upon  her,  and  I  took  my  seat  at 
the  bedside.  Miss  Edwards'  lace  evi- 
denced the  agitation  with  which  she 
liad  listened  to  the  cruel  language  of 
the  beldam  in  whose  power  she  tor  the 
present  lay.  I  trembled  for  the  effect 
of  it. 

'Now,  I  entreat  you,  suffer  me  to 
have  all  the  talking  to  myself  for  a 
moment  or  two.  You  can  answer  all 
my  questions  with  a  nod,  or  so.  Do 
you  think  that  if  I  were  to  send  to  you 
a  respectable  nurse  from  a  dispensary 
with  which  I  am  connected— to  attend 
upon  you,  the  people  of  the  house 
would  let  you  remain  quiet  for  a  few 
days— till  you  could  be  removed?  Nod, 
if  you  think  so  1'  She  looked  at  me 
with  surprise  while  I  talked  about  re- 
moving her,  but  she  nodded  in  acquies- 
cence. 


'  If  you  are  well  enough  by  and  by, 
would  you  object  to  being  taken  from 
this  place  to  a  dispensary,  where  I 
would  see  to  your  comfort?"  She 
shook  her  head. 

'Are  you  indebted  to  any  one  here? 

'  No,  my  guilt  has  paid'    she 

whispered.  I  pressed  my  linger  on  my 
lips,  and  she  ceased.  '  Well,  we  un- 
derstand one  another  for  tlie  ijresent.  I 
must  not  stay  much  longer,  and  you 
must  not  be  exliausted.  1  shall  charge 
tlie  people  below  to  keep  you  quiet, 
and  an  experienced  nurse  shall  be  at 
your  bedside  within  two  hours.  I  will 
leave  orders,  till  she  comes,  with  the 
woman  of  tlie  house  to  give  you  your 
medicine,  and  to  keep  you  quiet  and 
the  room  cool.  Now  I  charge  you,  by 
all  your  hopes  of  life — by  all  your  fears 
of  death— let  nothing  prevail  on  you  to 
open  your  lips,  unless  it  be  necessary. 
Good  evening— may  God  protect  you  !' 
I  was  rising,  when  she  beckoned  me 
into  my  seat  again.  She  groped  with 
her  hand  under  her  pillow  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  brought  out  a  purse. 

'Poh  poll  1  put  it  away— at  least  for 
the  present  1'  said  I. 

'  Your  fee  mxLst  be  paid,'  she  whis- 
pered. 

'  I  visit  you  as  a  dispensary  patient, 
and  shall  receive  no  fee.  You  cannot 
move  me  any  more  than  you  can  shake 
St.  Paul's,'  said  I.  Dropping  her  purse, 
she  seized  my  hand  in  both  hers,  and 
looking  up  at  me  with  a  woeful  ex- 
pression, her  tears  fell  upon  it.  After 
a  pause,  she  whispered,  'Only  a  single 

word  1 — Mrs.  ,'  naming  my  wife, 

'  you  will  not  tell  her  of  me  ?'  she  in- 
quired. '  No,  I  will  not !'  I  replied, 
though  I  knew  I  should  break  my  word 
the  moment  I  got  home.  She  squeezed 
my  hand,  and  sighed.  I  did  not  regret 
to  see  her  beginning  to  grow  drowsy 
with  exhaustion,  and  the  effect  of  the 
medicine  I  had  given  her,  so  I  slipped 
out  of  the  room.  I  was  obliged  to 
grope  my  way  down  stairs  in  the  dark. 
I  was  alarmed  to  hear  by  the  angry 
voices  of  men  and  women,  that  there 
was  a  distur'oance  down  stairs.  Oh, 
wliat  a  place  for  such  a  patient  as  I  had 
quitted  1  I  paused  to  listen.  'I  tell 
you,  I  didn't  take  the  watch,'  shrieked 

the  voice  of  a  female.    TU  be  if  I 

did.' 

'I  saw  you  with  it— I  saw  you  with 
it !'  reiilied  a  man's  voice. 

'  You're  a  liar  !  A  —  liar !'  There  was 
the  sound  of  scuffle. 

'  Come,  my  girl  1  Easy  there  !  Easy  1 
Be  quiet,  or  Pll  take  you  all  off  to  the 
watch-house!— Come,  Bett,  you'd  bet- 
ter come  off  peaceably  at  once!  This 
here  gentleman  says  as  how  you'vo 
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stolen  his  watch,  and  so  you  must  go  !' 
— '  I  won't !  I'll  tear  your  eyes  out !  I'll 

see  ymi  all  liiat  !  I  will,'  yelleil  the 

voice  I  had  lirst  heard,  and  the  nproar 
increased.  Gracious  Heaven  !  in  what 
a  place  was  1 1  I  stood  ou  the  stairs, 
leaning  on  iny  umbrella,  not  knowing 
whicli  way  to  go.  I  resolved  to  go 
down  ;  and  on  reaching  tlie  scene  of  all  i 
this  uproar,  found  tlie  passage  and 
doorway  choked  with  men  and  women. 

'Wliat  is  tlie  meaning  of  all  tliis  up- 
roar?' I  exclaimed  in  an  authoritative 
manner.  '  For  God's  sake  be  quiet !  Do 
yoa  know  tl:at  there  is  a  young  woman 
dying  upstairs? 

'Dying!  And  what's  that  to  me? 
They  say  I'm  a  thief— He  says  I've  got 

his  watch— the   liar  !'  shouted  a 

young  woman,  her  dress  almost  torn 
off  her  .shoulders,  and  her  hair  hanging 
all  abont  her  head  and  neck,  and  co- 
vering her  face.  She  tried  to  disengage 
herself  from  the  grasp  of  a  watchman, 
and  struggled  to  reach  a  young  man, 
who,  with  impassioned  gestures,  was 
telling  the  crowd  that  he  had  been  rob- 
bed of  his  watch  in  the  hou.se.  I  would 
fain  have  slipped  away  from  sucli  a 
horrid  neighbourhood,  but  the  thoughts 
of  her  I  had  left  above  detained  me. 

'  I  wisli  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,' 
said  I,  addressing  the  proprietress  of 
the  house.  '  Sjieak  to  me,  indeed  I'  she 
replied  panting  with  rage.      '  Here's 

this  liar  says  he's  been  robbed 

here!  tiiat  one  o' my  girls  is  a  thief! 
He's  trying  to  blast  the  character  of  my 
hou.se'— and  she  poured  such  obscene 
names  on  the  object  of  her  fury,  as  I 
had  scarcely  thought  it  possible  for  the 
tongue  of  man  much  less  of  woman,  to 
utter. 

'  But,  do  let  me  have  one  word  with 
you,'  I  whispered — 'the  poor  girl  up- 
stairs—her life  is  at  stake'  

'  Here,  Moll,  do  you  come  and  speak 
to  the  doctor  !  I've  something  else  on 
my  hands,  I  %varrant  me  !'  and  turning 
frcim  me,  she  plunged  into  the  quarrel 
I  had  interrujited. 

Tlie  young  woman  she  addressed  led 
me  into  a  tilthy  room  at  the  back  of  the 
hou.se,  and  with  some  agitation,  arising 
fruni  her  having  taken  a  part  in  the 
dispute,  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 
'  Why,  only  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Ed- 
wards is  my  patient— that  I  know  her.' 

'  Li-ird,  sir,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so 
do  a  hundred  others'  

'  Silence,  woman  !'  .said  I,  '  and  lis- 
ten to  what  I  am  saying.  MissEdwarils 
is  my  jiaticnt  ;  tiiat  slie  i.s  in  dying  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  hold  you  aliresjion- 
Bible  for  her  .safety.  If  she  dies  through 
being  frightened,  recollect  you  will  be 
placed  in  serious  circuiustances,  and  I 
will  witueas  against  you  1'  q 


'I'm  sorry  for  the  poor  thing,  sir!' 
she  replied,  'she's  the  quietest,  best- 
behaved  of  any  of  our  ladies,  by  far! 
What  can  we  do,  sir?' 

'  Keep  the  house  quiet  ;  do  not  let 
her  be  spoken  to— and  in  an  hour  I 
shall  send  a  woman  to  wait  upon  her.' 

'  Lord,  sir,  but  liow's  the  poor  crea- 
ture to  ]iay  you  and  the  woman  too? 
She's  been  laid  up  almost  ever  since 
she's  been  here  !' 

'  That  I  will  see  about.  All  I  want 
from  you  is  to  attend  to  what  I  have 
told  you.  I  shall  call  early  to-morrow 
morning,  and  hope  to  liud  my  wislies 
have  been  attended  to.  It  will  be  a 
serious  business  for  you  all  if  they  have 
not.  If  I  do  not  hnd  this  hubbub  cease 
instantly,  I  shall  engage  a  constable  to 
keep  tlie  peace  here.  Tell  this  to  the 
pieople  without  there.  I  know  the  mag- 
istrates at  Street  Office,  and  will 

do  what  I  say.'  She  promised  that  all 
I  had  said  should  be  attended  to  as  far 
as  possible  ;  and  I  hurried  from  such  a 
scene  as  it  has  not  often  been  my  lot 
to  witness.  I  thanked  God  on  quitting 
the  house  and  neighbourhood,  that  I 
found  myself  once  more  in  the  open 
air,  rainy  though  it  was.  I  breathed 
freely  for  the  lirst  time  since  entering 
within  the  atmosphere  of  such  conta- 
mination.   A  ]  ush  of  recollections  of 

Miss  B  ,  once  virtuous,  happy, 

beautiful;  now  guilty,  polluted,  dying, 
overwhelmed  niy  mind.  What  scenes 
must  this  poor  fallen  creature  have 
passed  through  I  Full  of  such  reflec- 
tions as  these,  I  found  myself  at  the 
door  of  the  dispensary.  The  hour  was 
late,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  I 
could  lind  such  a  person  as  I  had  un- 
dertaken to  send.  I  prescribed  the  re- 
medies, and  gave  them  to  the  nurse 
with  all  fitting  directions,  and  despatch- 
ed her  to  the  scene  of  her  attendance, 
promising  to  be  with  her  as  early  as  I 
could  in  the  morning,  and  directing  her 
to  send  for  me  at  any  hour  of  the  night, 
if  she  thought  her  piatient  exliibited 
alarming  symptoms.  It  was  past  eleven 
when  I  reached  home.  I  could  not  help 
informing  my  wife  of  what  had  happen- 
ed. The  shock  gave  her  a  sleepless 
night.  I  think  the  present  the  fittest 
opportunity  for  mentioning  to  the  read- 
er, the  circumstances  under  which  we 
became  first  acquainted  with  the  soi- 
disant  Miss  Edwards. 

Several  years  before  the  period  of 
which  I  have  been  writing,  my  wife's 
health  required  change  of  scene  and 
fresh  air.  I  took  her  down,  in  the 
spring  to  what  was  then  one  of  the 
fashimiable  watering-places,  and  en- 
gaged loilgings  fnr  her  at  the  boarding- 
house  of  a  widow  lady.    Her  husbaud 
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hud  been  a  ciiiituiii  in  tlie  East  India 
service,  who  spent  his  money  faster 
than  lie  earned  it ;  so  that,  on  his  death, 
notliing  but  the  most  active  exertions 
of  friends  and  relatives  preserved  his 
widow  and  daughter  from  little  less 
than  destitution.     Tliey  took  for  Mrs. 

B  the  house  she  ocouiiied  when  we 

became  her  lodgers,  furnished  it  with 
comfort  and  elegance ;  and  fairly  set 
her  a-going  as  the  proprietress  of  a 
boarding  house.  As  we  were  coining 
downstairs  after  inspecting  the  house, 
through  the  door  of  a  back  parlour,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  handsome  girl, 
sitting  at  a  desk  writing. 

'  Only  my  daughter,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
B  . 

'  How  like  .she  is  to  the  pictures  of 
the  Madonna  !'  exclaimed  my  wife. 

'  Yes,  madam.  It  is  often  remarked 
here,'  replied  Mrs.  B—  ,  'and  what's 
far  better,  ma'am,  she's  tlie  best  girl 
you'll  meet  with  in  a  day's  walk 
through  a  town  1  She's  all  I  care  for  in 
the  woi  ld  ?'  she  added.  We  congratu- 
lated ourselves  mutually  ;  expressing 
anticipations  of  pleasure  from  our  fu- 
ture intercourse.  After  seeing  my 
family  settled  in  their  new  quarters,  I 
left  for  London— my  engagements  not 
allowing  me  more  tliau  a  day's  absence. 
Every  letter  I  received  from  my  wife 
contained  comniendatiiuis  of  her  host- 
ess, and  'the  Mailnnna,'  her  accom- 
plished, and  agreeable  daughter,  with 
whom  she  had  got  intimate,  and  was 
Kcldom  out  of  her  comjiany.  I  found 
that  she  was  well  known  about  the 
jilace  by  the  name  of  '  the  Madonna  ;' 
and  was  so  much  pestered  with  the  im- 
pertinences of  dandies,  as  to  be  unable 
to  go  about  so  much  as  she  could  have 
wished.  The  simide-hearted  creature 
was  not  long  in  making  a  conlidant  of 
my  wife  ;  who,  in  their  conversations, 
heard  of  fiequent  anonymous  billet- 
doux,  copies  of  verses,  &c.,  and  flatter- 
ing attentions  paid  by  distinguished 
strangers ;  and,  in  one  instance,  by 
Boyalty  itself.  She  had  refused  several 
otters  of  marriage,  pressed  upon  her  to 
a  degree  that  was  harassing,  on  the 
part  of  her  mother,  to  whom  she  was 
passionately  attached,  and  from  whom 
she  could  not  bear  tlie  tlmnght  of  the 
most  partial  separation.  Her  educa- 
tion—her associations— her  cast  of 
character— her  tastes  and  inclinations, 
were  beyond  her  present  sphere.  'I 
once  sliould  have  laughed  at  any  one 
talking  of  my  becomingtlie  (laughter  of 
a  lodging-house  keeper,'  said  the  proud 
girl,  on  one  occasion  to  my  wife,  her 
swan-like  neck  curving  with  hauteur, 
wliifih  was  soon  softened  by  my  wile's 
Steady  eye  of  reproof,  as  she  assured 


her—'  Eleanor,  /  thought  it  no  harm  to 
be  such  a  daughter.'  This  pride  ap- 
peared to  my  wife,  some  security 
against  the  peculiar  dangers  that  beset 
Miss  13  . 

'  rtlie's  too  higli-spii  ited  a  girl,'  she 
would  say,  'to  permit  licr.self  to  tam- 
per with  temptation.  She's  aljove  lis- 
tening to  nonsense.  Trust  nie,  there's 
tliat  in  her  would  frighten  otf  lifty  tri- 
Hers  a-ilay  1' 

'  My  view  of  the  matter,  Emily,  is  far 
different,'  I  would  say.  'Pride,  unle.ss 
conibiued  with  tlie  highest  qualities,  is 
apt  to  precipitate  such  a  girl  into  the 
vortex  tliat  humility  could  never  liave 
come  within  sight  or  reach  of.  Tride 
dares  the  danger  that  lowliness  trem- 
bles at  and  avoids.  My  Emily  !  human 
coulidence  is  bad — is  dangerous— in 
proportion  to  its  degree.  Keniember 
what  you  have  heard  and  read  of  the 
disastnms  consequences  attendant  on 
the  pride  of  a  disappointed  girl  !' 

The  taste  of  Miss  B         was  novel 

reading,  which  engaged  her  attention 
every  hour  she  could  snatch  from  other 
engagements.  Add  to  this  the  con- 
sciimsness  of  her  beauty,  and  the  tri- 
bute is  exacted  from  all  who  saw  her — 
the  intoxicating,  maddening  fumes  of 
flattery— all  me!  I  should  have  trembled 
for  lier  had  she  been  a  daughter  of  mine! 
The  doting  niotlier  .seenieil  to  see  none 
of  tliese  ilangers— to  feel  none  of  tliese 
apprelieiisiniis  ;  and  cruel  and  imper- 
tinent Wfiuld  it  have  been  in  us  to  sug- 
gest them.    For  nearly  three  mouths 

was  my  wife  a  guest  of  Mrs.  B  's, 

and,  1  might  say,  an  alfeetionate  com- 
panion of  her  beautiful  daughter.  On 

leaving,  my  wife  pressed  Miss  B  

(tlie  mother  was  out  of  the  question) 
to  iiay  her  a  visit  in  town,  and  exacted 
a  pnjimse  ufoccasionalcorrespon  lence. 
Long  alter  our  return  to  L'Uiclon  was 
'  the  iladoniia' a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, and  many  were  the  wishes  and 
hojies  expressed  by  my  wife  on  her  he- 
half.    Miss  B  did  not  avail  herself 

of  the  invitation  above  mentioned,  fur- 
ther than  by  a  i)assingcall  at  imr  house 
during  the  absence  of  both  of  us.  One 
circumstance  and  another— especially 
the  increasing  cares  of  a  family — 
brought  a  slackening,  and  a  ces.salion, 
of  the  correspondence  betwixt  my  wife 
ami  her  friend  'the  Madonna,'  though' 
we  heard  of  her  by  friends  returned 

from  .    I  do  not  think  her  name 

was  once  mentioned  for  about  three 
years  before  the  period  at  which  this 
narrative  commences. 

Now,  I  suppose  the  reader  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  consternation  with 
which  I  recognized  in  'Sally  Edwards' 
the  '  Madouua'  of  a  former  day  I  The 
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■watch -pockets  at  tlic  back  of  our  hod 
were  the  iire.-.eut3  of  lier  whose  Uonid 
story  I  was  telling  my  sobbing  wife  I 
I  was  startled  duriii;;  tlie  nii;ht,  from  a 
doze,  bv  the  sobs  of  my  wife. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Emily?'  Tasked. 

'  Oh  !'  slie  replied  ;  '  what  has  become 

of  poor  Mrs.  B  •  1   Kely  ou  it,  she's 

dead  of  a  broken  heart !' 

For  two  hours  before  ray  usual  hour 
of  risini;,  I  lay  awake,  casting  about  in 
my  mind  by  what  fatal  course  of  events 

Miss  B  "had  been  brought  into  the 

revolting,  the  awful  ciicunistances  in 
which  1  fouiul  her.  DreatU'uUy  dis- 
tinct as  was  the  last  niglit's  interview 
in  niy  recollection,  1  was  not  free  from 
tits  of  incredulity.  I  could  not  identify 
the  two— Eleanor  B  with  .Sail  lid- 
wards!  All  such  notions  were  dissi- 
pated by  nine  o'clock,  when  I  found 
myself  by  the  bedside  of  '  Miss  Ed- 
wards.' rfhe  was  asleep  when  I  enter- 
ed ;  and  I  motioned  tlie  nurse  to  silence, 
as  I  stepped  towards  the  chair  she  quit- 
ted to  make  room  for  me.  Oh,  God  I 
how  my  heart  ached  on  tliat  occasion  ! 
Was  the  pitiable  object  before  nie  Elea- 
nor B  ?    Were  they  /icr  fair  limbs 

lliat  now  lay  beneath  the  liltliy  bed- 
clothes? Was  the  ashy  face— the  hol- 
low cheek — the  sunken  eye— the  mat- 
led,  disordered  hair— did  all  these  be- 
long to  Eleanor  B  ,  the  beautiful 

3Iadonna  of  a  former  and  happier  ilay  ! 
Alas  for  the  black  hair,  braided  so 
tastefully  over  the  proud  browofala- 
liaster,  now  clammy  with  the  dews  of 
disease  and  death,  seen  from  amid  the 
dishevelled  !:air  like  a  neglecle-l  grave- 
stone, pressed  into  the  ground,  ami  half 
overgrown  with  the  grass  of  the  church- 
yard !  Alas  for  tlie  radiant  eye  !  Woe 
is  me  ! — where  is  the  innocent  heart  of 
past  years?  Oh,  serapli  I  fallen  frcjni 
heaven  into  the  pit  of  darkness  and 
horror— how  earnest  thmi  here  ! 

Faint  attempt  to  emboity  in  words 
some  of  the  agitating  thoughts  tliat 
passed  through  my  miiid  during  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  sat  beside  my 
sleeiiing  patient !  Tears  I  did  not — 
could  not  shed.  My  grief  formed  no 
other  outlet  than  a  half-sniolhered  sigh 
— that  ransacked  every  corner  of  my 
heart.  Everything  about  me  wore  the 
air  of  misery.  Tiie  nurse  sat  near  me 
on  tlie  f'lot  of  the  bed,  drooping  with 
drowsiness.  The  room  was  dirty,  and 
almost  destitute  of  furniture.  The  rain, 
seen  throu;,di  the  few  |>ane3  of  glass, 
was  pouring  down  as  it  had  been  all 
night.  Tiie  wind  continued  to  sigh. 
Tiien  the  house  where  I  was— the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  vilest  of  the  vile — the 
anie-chainber  of  hell !  When  shall  I 
forget  that  morning- that  quarter  of 
an  hour's  silence  and  reileStiou'^ 


And  thon,  Fiend  !  the  doerof  all  thi.s 
—would  that  THOU  hadst  been  Ihcio  tu 
see  it  1 

A  noise  made  by  the  nurse  woke  Miss 
Edwards.  Without  moving  from  the 
posture  in  whicli  she  lay— on  her  side, 
with  her  face  away  from  me— as  she 
had  slept  nearly  all  the  night— she 
o)iened  her  eyes,  and  after  looking  at 
the  wall  for  a  few  moments,  closed 
them  again.  I  took  hold  of  her  hand, ^ 
and  felt  her  pulse.  She  turned  her 
head  towards  me  ;  and,  after  fixing  her 
eyes  ou  me  for  an  instant  with  an  air 
of  apathy,  they  widened  into  a  stare  of 
alarm,  while  her  white  face  seemed 
blanclied  to  a  whiter  hue  than  before, 
ller  lips  parted— I  protest  ray  blood 
chilled  beneath  what  I  looked  upon. 
Tliere  was  no  smile  of  welcome — no  ap- 
pearance of  recognition — but  she  seem- 
ed as  if  she  had  been  woke  from  dream- 
ing of  a  friglitful  s)ieotre,  that  remain- 
ed visible  to  her  waking  eyes. 

'Miss  B  ,  ifiss  Edwards,  I  mean, 

how  are  you?'  1  inquired. 

'Yes  — it  —  it  2V— she  muttered, 
scarcely  audible. 

'Have  you  been  in  any  pain  during 
the  night?'  I  continued. 

Without  removing  her  eyes,  or  mak- 
ing nie  any  answer,  she  drew  up  her 
right  lumd,  all  wliite  and  thin  as  it  was, 
and  laid  it  on  her  hrart. 

'  Ah  !'  I  whispereil,  jiartly  to  myself, 
partly  to  tlie  nurse—'  'tis  the  opium— 
not  yet  recovered  from  it.'  She  over- 
heard me,  shook  her  head — her  eyes 
continuing  settled  on  me  as  before.  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  her  intellects 
were  disturbed  ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  stare  of  her  eyes  that  op- 
pressed me. 

'  I  thought  I  should  never  have  woke 
again  !'  slie  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone. 
'Suicide  !  hereafter!'  she  continued  to 
murinui',  reminding  me  of  the  words 
with  which  I  had  quitted  her  over- 
night, and  which  had  been  haunting 
her  brain  all  night  long.  I  thought  it 
best  to  rouse  her  from  what  might 
prove  a  dangerous  lethargy. 

'Come,  you  must  answer  nie  a  few 
questions.  I  will  behave  kindly  to 
you—' 

'Oh,  doctor   1'  exclaimed  the 

poor  girl. 

'Well,  tell  me  then— how  do  you 
feel?— have  you  any  pain  in  breath- 
ing? Tell  me  in  the  softest  whisper 
yon  can.' 

'Alive,  doctor— that's  all.  I  seera 
disturbeil  in  my  grave  !  What  lias  been 
done  to  me?  Who  is  that?'  she  inquir- 
ed, looking  at  the  nurse. 

'  Oh  !  slie  has  been  sitting  by  you  all 
night— she  has  been  nursing  you.  I  told 
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you  last  iiislit  tlmt  I  would  send  her  to 
you  1'  Miss  Edwards  extended  lier 
hand  to  the  nurse,  who  shook  it. 
'You're  very  kind  to  ine,'  she  mur- 
mured ;  '  I  don't  deserve  it.' 

'Everyone,  Miss  Edwards,  must  be 
attended  wlicn  they  are  ill.  We  want 
no  thanks— it  is  our  duty.' 

'  But  I  am  such  a  vile  being — ' 

'  Pshaw  1  you  must  not  talk  in  that 
way.  Have  you  felt  a  sort  ol' choking 
fulness  about  your  chest,  since  1  saw 
you  last?'  She  did  nut  seem  to  hear 
ine,  as  she  gave  me  no  reply  for  several 
minutes.    I  repeated  the  question. 

'  I— I  can't  sjit-ak,'  she  sobbed. 

I  saw  her  feelings  overpowered  her. 
I  thought  it  better  to  leave,  and  not 
agitate  her  ;  so  I  entreated  the  nurse 
to  pay  her  all  the  attention  in  her 
power,  and  give  her  medicine  regular- 
ly, 1  left,  pi'omising  to  return  at  noon. 
Her  state  was  precarious.  Her  consti- 
tution had  been  dreadfully  shattered  ; 
everything  was  at  present  against  her 
recovering  from  the  injury  her  lungs 
had  sustained  from  the  ruptured  vessel. 
The  least  shock,  the  least  agitation  of 
her  excitable  feelings  might  bring  on  a 
second  tit  of  blood-spitting,  and  then 
all  was  over.  I  trembled  when  I  re- 
flected on  the  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood, the  disease-laden  atmosphere  she 
was  breathing.  I  resolved  to  remove 
her  from  it,  the  instant  I  could  do  so 
with  safety,  to  the  dispensary.  My 
wife  was  anxious  to  visit  her,  and  con- 
tribute all  in  her  power  towards  her 
restoration  of  body  and  mind  ;  but  that 
was  impossible  as  long  as  Miss  Edwards 
lay  in  Court. 

I  need  not  delay  the  narrative  by 
dwelling  on  the  eventless  week  that 
followed.  I  attended  my  patient  twice, 
and  sometimes  thrice  a  day,  and  was 
gratified  at  Hnding  no  relapse  :  she  even 
recovered  slowly  from  the  sudden  at- 
tack. During  this  time,  as  I  never  en- 
couraged conversation,  conliiiing  my 
inquiries  to  the  state  of  her  health,  she 
said  nothing  of  importance.  Her  mind 
was  sunk  into  deplorable  despondency, 
evidenced  by  frequent  deep-drawn 
sighs.  I  learned  from  the  nurse  that 
Miss  Edwaids  moaned  piteously  dur- 
ing the  night—'  0  mother  !— mother  I — 
my  mother  !'  She  would  scarcely  open 
her  lips  to  answer  the  most  necessary 
questions.  On  one  occasion  I  found 
she  had  opened  a  purse  that  lay  under 
her  jiillow,  took  out  a  five-pound  note, 
and  put  it  into  the  nurse's  hands,  which 
she  clasped  within  her  own,  with  a  sup- 
plicating expression  of  countenance,  as 
if  liegging  of  her  to  retain  the  money. 
When  she  found  the  nur.se  hrni  in  her 
refusal,  she  put  it  into  her  luirse  in  si- 


lence. I  need  hardly  mention  thatshe 
had  pi  essed  the  relic  of  her  wretciied 
gains  upon  me  in  a  similar  manner,  till 
she  desisted  in  desi)air.  On  Friday 
morning,  as  I  was  taking  my  leave  of 
her,  she  seized  my  band,  jiiessed  it  to 
her  lips,  and  gasped—'  Oh,  that  I  could 
but  get  out  of  bed  to  fall  down  on  my 
knees  before  you  to  thank  you  !  Oh, 
it  would  relieve  my  heart !' 

ilondaij,  October  lO'/i.— Testerday 
morning  I  told  Miss  Edwards  1  thought 
we  might  remove  her  to  our  dispensary 
on  the  following  day— an  intiniaticm 
she  appeared  to  receive  with  apathy. 
I  informed  the  landlady  of  my  inten- 
tion, directing  her  to  furnish  me  with 
whatever  account  she  miglit  have  for 
lodging,  &c.,  against  my  patient.  This 

morning  I  was  at  Court  by  ten 

o'clock.  Finding  nobody  stirring  about 
the  door,  passage,  or  stairs,  I  ascended 
to  tlie  room  of  Miss  Edwards.  As  I 
was  passing  the  landing  of  the  first 
floor,  I  overheard  the  voices  of  persons 
conversing.  No  apology  can  be  neces- 
sary for  stating  that,  on  distinguishing 
the  words  '  Sail  Edwards,'  I  paused  to 
listen  what  plot  might  be  hatching 
against  her. 

'  I  tell  you  we'd  better  lose  no  time,' 
said  the  voice  of  a  man  in  a  gruff  un- 
dertone ;  '  we've  been  here  shilly-shal- 
lying, to  no  purpose,  all  the  week,  till 

it's  nearly  too  late.    I  know  the   

keejis  it  always  under  her  pillow.' 

'  But  that  creature  he  has  brought  to 
stop  with  her,'  replied  the  hateful  har- 
ridan who  owned  the  house  ;  '  what  the 
 are  you  to  do  with  her  the  while  ?' 

'  Slap  her  face  for  her,  that's  my  way 
of  doing  business.  Do  you  remember 
old  Jenkins,  eli? 

There  was  a  faint  laugh. 

'But  why  couldn't  you  go  up,  mo- 
ther,' said  a  female  voice,  '  under  pre- 
tence of  making  the  bed,  and  slip  off 
with  the  purse?  Now  that  would  be 
doing  it  snug.' 

'  Lord  !  /  make  the  bed  1  You  know 
how  Sail  hates  me ;  and  what's  that 
woman  upstairs  for  but  to  make  the 
bed,  and  suchlike?  It  won't  do— no, 
it  won't.' 

'Well— I  suppose  I  must.' 

'Then  again,  Ikey— there's  that 
d  officious  doctor  others." 

'  Oil,  he's  as  much  on  the  look-out 
after  it  as  we  is,  for  the  matter  of  that  I 
He's  waiting  to  grab  the  blunt  himself. 
He  calls  it  his  '  fee  !'  ha,  lia  !  H  e  makes 
no  bones  on  it,  but  calls  it  robbery— 
don't  we,  mother?' 

'  But,  mother,'  said  a  female  voice, 
'  remember  Sail's  dying.' 

'  Well,  slut,'  replied  the  old  woman, 
'  aud  what  if  she  is  ?  Then  the  loss  of 
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a  few  pounds  can't  signify,  as  she's  a- 
going  to  the  'speusary,  where  they  pays 
uothing.' 

'  Well,  mother,'  resumed  the  man's 
voice,  '  there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
I'd  better  do  what  I  said.' 

I  slipped  downstairs,  hurried  into 
the  street,  and  ran  towards  tlie  police 
office,  whicli  was  close  by.  I  proenred 
the  assistance  of  an  officer,  with  whom 

I  hastened  back  to  Court.  On  onr 

way  I  explained  to  him  the  state  of 
njatters,  and  directed  him  to  continue 
in  Miss  Edwards'  room  till  she  was  re- 
moved to  the  dispensary.  When  we 
reached  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  I 
suppose  my  well-known  companion 
was  recognized  ;  for  a  girl  at  the  door 
no  sooner  set  eyes  on  him  tliau  slie 
rushed  b.ick  into  the  passage,  followed 
by  the  officer  and  me.  As  she  was  set- 
tiug  her  foot  on  the  stairs,  the  hand  of 
the  officer  snatched  her  back  into  the 
passage.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
shouting  out,  bnt  he  silenced  her  by 
shaking  his  stall'  in  her  face. 

'  Aha,  my  lass  !  Only  speak  a  word, 
and  I'll  break  your  head  open  !'  said 
he.  'Doctor,  do  you  go  up  ;  and  I'll 
follow  you  before  you've  reaclieil  tlie 
door.  I  only  want  to  keep  this  woman 
quiet  till  then.' 

I  sprang  upstairs.  I  met  no  one  ; 
but,  on  opening  Miss  Edwards'  door, 
to  my  alarm  I  beheld  my  usual  seat  by 
her  bedside  occupied  by  a  rutlian  of  tlie 
lowfst  order.  He  seemed  sitting  quiet- 
ly, though  the  nurse  was  speaking  to 
him  in  agitation.  On  my  entering  the 
room  he  turned  ;  then  tlirust  his  hand 
beneath  Miss  Edwards'  pillow,  and 
made  for  the  door,  with  an  air  of  defi- 
ance. Before  he  had  reached  it  the  of- 
ficer on  tlie  stairs  had  thrust  it  open. 

'  Stop  that  man,  he  has  stolen  some- 
thing I'  said  I,  and  the  officer  collared 
him. 

'i  stolen  something,  you  liar?' 

exclaimed  the  ruffian. 

'Come,  none  o'  that  there  jaw,  Dick. 
Be  quiet,  man  "  and  he  jiresented  to 
him  a  iiist'd  ready  cocked.  '  Now,  will 
ynu  come  down  witli  me  quietly?  or 
will  you  be  carried  down  with  your 
brains  blown  out?   Quick  !' 

Uis  prisoner  appeared  preparing  for 
a  struggle. 

'I'm  ."iorry  for  the  sick  lady,  sir,' 
s;iid  the  officer  to  me  ;  "twill  frighten 
her,  but  I  rii'jiit  (ire.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  avoid  it  if  possible!' 
I  gasped,  in  trepidation. 

'  Xow,  listen,  Dick  ,'  .said  the 

officer,  tightening  liis  grasp,  till  his 
knuckles  seerned  buried  in  the  flesh  of 
h\-i  pri.soner,  'if  yon  stop  a  moment, 
(J  —  me,  but  I'll  lire  at  you,  come 


what  may  1'  The  pistol  was  almost 
touching  his  car,  and  I  turned  away 
with  horror,  expecting  to  hear  the  fatal 
report.  I  now  wished  the  fellow  had 
taken  all  tlie  money  quietly  olf! 

'  Why,  you  devil  !  wo\ild  you  murder 
me  !'  shouted  the  prisoner,  '  Where's 
your  warrant  ?' 

'  Here  !'  replied  the  officer,  pressing 
his  pistol  against  the  prisoner's  cheek, 
'  olf  with  you  !' 

'Oh,  mercy!  mercy!'  shrieked  Miss 
Edwards,  whom  the  voice  of  tlie  thief 
had  awoke  from  the  sleep  procured  by 
sedative  medicines.  Slie  started  into 
a  kneeling  jiosture — her  liaruls  clasped 
together,  and  her  face  turned  to  the 
group  at  tlie  door  with  terror. 

I  hurried  to  her  side,  imjilored  her 
to  be  calm,  and  told  her  it  was  nothing 
but  a  disturbance,  I  would  protect  her. 

'Mercy!  mercy!  murder!  mercy  1' 
she  continued  to  gasp.  The  officer  had 
prevaileil  on  his  prisoner  to  quit  the 
room  peaceably,calliiig  to  me  to  bolt  the 
door  after  liiin,  and  stay  in  the  room 
till  he  came  back.  In  a  few  moments 
all  was  quiet  again.  I  passed  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  an  ecstasy  of  ap- 
prehension. I  expected  to  see  a  second 
lit  of  blood-spitting  come  on — to  hear 
the  people  of  the  house  rush  to  the 
door,  and  burst  it  open.  I  explained 
to  Miss  Edwards,  as  she  lay  panting  in 
the  bed,  that  the  man  who  was  taken 
olf  had  entered  the  room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  robbing  her  of  her  five  pounds. 

'  I  saw  his  face  !'  she  gasped — '  they 
say — it  is  said— he  murdered  one  of  the' 

 .    She  could  utter  no  more,  but 

lay  shaking  from  head  to  foot.  '  Will 
he  come  back  again?'  she  inquired.  By 
degrees  heragitation  ceased,  and,  thank 
God  ! — there  was  no  noise  heard  at  the 
door,  as  I  had  apprehended.  I  gave 
my  patient  a  lew  driips  of  laudanum  in 
water,  to  aid  in  quieting  her  system  ; 
and  prayed  to  God  that  this  accident 
might  not  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences to  her  ! 

'i'lie  ell'ects  of  the  laudanum  were  be- 
ginning to  appear,  when  the  officer, 
accompanied  by  another,  knocked  at 
the  dciur  for  admission. 

'  He's  safe  enough  now,  sir,  and 
we've  secured  the  money,'  he  whisper- 
ed, as  I  met  liim  half  way. 

'The  hackney-coach  is  waiting  at  the 
door,'  said  he,  '  the  coach  you  ordered 
from  the  dispensary.  I  ask  your  par- 
don, sir,  but  hadn't  you  bettertakc  the 
lady  away  at  once?— the  sooner  she 
leaves  such  a  place  as  this,  the  better. 
There  may  be  a  disturbance,  as  these 
houses  swarm  with  thieves,  and  there 
are  but  two  of  us  here  to  protect  you  !' 

'  How  is  it,'  said  I,  '  that  the  people 
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of  the  house  let  you  take  your  man  so 
easily?' 

'  Lord,  sir,  they  durstn't  I  They're 
all  at  lionie,  but  they  know  ua,  and 
durstn't  show  tlieir  faces.  Tliey  know 
'tis  in  our  pow^r  to  take  tliein  olf  to 
tlie  ollice  as  accomplices  if  we  like  1 
Cut  liailn't  you  lietter  make  up  your 
mind,  sir,  about  removing  of  lierV 

'True.'  I  stood  for  a  moment  con- 
sidering. I  stepped  to  the  bedside. 
She  was  nearly  aslee)),  and  her  pulse 
'  was  calming  down.  I  tliou;^ht  it  a  fa- 
vourable moment  for  making  the  at- 
tempt. I  directed  the  nurse  to  make 
the  few  preparations.  In  less  tlian  a 
quarterof  an  hour's  time,  we  had  Miss 
Edwards  wrapped  in  a  cloak  bulonging 
to  the  nurse.  Her  few  clothes  were 
tied  in  a  bundle  ;  and  tlie  officer  carried 
her  down  with  as  much  ease  as  ho 
would  have  carried  an  infant.  There 
was  no  noise,  and  as  the  coach  set  olf 
with  us,  I  felt  delighted  that  I  had  re- 
moved her  from  the  hateful  situation 
in  which  I  had  found  her.  Miss  Ed- 
wards, a  little  agitated,  lay  in  the 
nurse's  arms,  and  bore  the  fatigue  of 
removing  better  than  could  have  been 
e.xpected.  The  coachman  drove 
through  the  quietest  streets  ;  and  by 
the  time  we  stood  before  tlie  dispensary 
gates.  Miss  Edwards  had  fallen  asleep 
— for  the  influence  of  the  recently  given 
laudanum  was  upon  her.  On  alighting, 
the  nurse  helped  her  into  my  arms. 
Iler  weight  was  that  of  a  child  !  I 
carried  her  across  the  yard,  and  up- 
stair.s  to  the  room  prepared  for  her. 
When  I  had  laid  her  on  the  beil,  her 
quick  breathing  and  flushed  features, 
with  her  exhausted  air  and  hystric 
starts,  made  me  apprehensive  that  the 
excitement  of  the  last  hour  or  two  had 
done  her  injury.  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  recollection,  that  under  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  we  could  have 
pursued  no  better  course  ,  and  that  my 
]iatient  was  now  where  she  would  re- 
ceive all  the  attention  that  could  be 
paid  to  one  in  her  situation.  As  1  gaz- 
ed at  her,  there  seenieil  fewer  traces 
than  before  of  what  she  hail  been 
formerly.  She  looked  more  hopelessly 
emaciated  than  I  had  befcue  seen  her. 
Still  I  did  not  despair  of  bringing  her 
round  again.  I  prescribed  a  little  me- 
decine,  and,  being  behind-hand  with 
my  day's  engagements,  left,  promising 
to  call  in  the  evening.  I  conifoiteil 
myself  with  hopes  of  Miss  Eilwards' 
recovery,  of  her  restoration  to  society, 
ay,  even  of  introducing  into  the  fold 
this  '  tainted  wether  of  the  flock  !' 
[Monday  Hvening  to  Saturday — 
inclusive.] 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  the 


alteration  in  Miss  Edwards  I  Some  of 
her  worst  symiitoms  seem  disappearing. 
Though  she  eats  as  liUIe  as  ever,  that 
little  is  eaten  with  some  relish.  Her 
voice  is  not  so  feeble  as  it  was ;  the 
jiain  in  her  chest  is  not  so  oppressive  ; 
her  spitting  intermits  ;  tlie  lierce  fever 
burns  slacker ;  the  night-sweats  abate 
a  lillle.  I  am  not  prematurely  san- 
guine about  her.  I  know  too  well  that 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  sympto- 
matic of  her  fatal  disorder !  But  cour- 
age !  Nil  deupcriiTidiiin,  auxpice  deo  ; 
she  is  in  thy  iiamls— I  leave  her  there 
in  conlldence  ';  I  bow  to  thy  will ! 

'Well,  Eleanor,'  said  I  to  her  this 
morning.  '  I'm  delighted  to  lind  your 
pulse  and  tongue  speak  so  well  of  you  ; 
that  the  nurse  can  bear  witness  to  the 
good  night's  rest  you  have  had  I  I  don'6 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  you  go  on  in  this 
way  a  little  longer,  I  can  hold  out  to 
you  hopes  of  recovery  1' 

'  Recovery  1'  she  exclaimed  with  a 
sigh,  '  do  you  think  I  am  glad  to  hear  it? 

'  Dear  me  1'  exclaimed  the  nurse, 
'  that' .s  just  the  way  the  lady  keeps  on 
all  the  night  and  day !  I  tell  her  'tis 
wrong,  doctor — isn't  itf 

'  'Tis  always  wrong,  surely,'  I  replied, 
'  to  be  unthankful  to  the  Almighty  for 
his  blessings,  especially  such  as  Miss 
Edwards  has  received.' 

'  Ah,  doctor,  yon  wrong  me  !  I  wish 
you  could  read  my  heart,  and  then  tell 
me  how  it  beats  uitli  gratitude  towards 
Him  I  have  so  heavily  offended  !  But 
why  should  I  recover?  What  is  there 
in  life  for  iwe  ?  Forgive  me,  if  I  say, 
Oh  that  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  would 
let  me  die  now  !  I  am  happy,  yes, 
happy,  in  the  prospect  of  death  ;  but 
when  I  think  ot  life,  niy  joy  fades  sud- 
denly I' 

'  Resign  yourself,  Eleanor,  to  the  will 
of  God  !  He  in  his  inrmite  wisdom 
must  choose  for  you,  life  or  death  1 
Learn  to  obey,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling.' 

'  l!ut  how  should  I  be  otherwise  than 
shocked  at  returning  to  the  world— the 
scene  of  my  horrible  guilt— my  black' 
—  she  turned  pale.  '  Who  would  not 
spurn  me  with  loathing?  The  worms 
would  turn  against  nie  '.—Even  this 
kind  woman'  

'  La,  ma'am  -and  what  of  we  ?  Bless 
you  !  Do  you  think  I  hate  you  ?'  inter- 
rupted the  honest  nurse,  tearfully. 

'And,  Eleanor— did  my  toife,  at  any 
of  the  times  she  has  been  here'- 

'  No  !  uo !'  murmured  the  poor  suffer- 
er, snatching  my  hand  to  her  lips— 
'  forgive  me  1  but  how  can  I  help  it  1'  • 

'Don't  be  distressed,  Eleanor— if  yon 
should  recover — about  your  future 
prospect,"  said  I,  '  there  are  ways  of 
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securing  yon  a  comfortablo  though  a 
humble  retreat !  The  bounty  of  one  or 

two  kind  iniliviiluals'  

'  Uoctoi-'— she  interrupted  me  ;  when 
her  emotion  would  not  sutler  her  to  say 
more. 

'  Don't  be  oppressed,  Eleanor— don't 
over-estimate  kindness,'  said  I,  tliiiik- 
ing  s!ie  oveniiteil  the  services  I  spoke 
of—'  It  will  be  but  little,  and  tliat  little 
cheerfully  given,  among  live  or  six 
persons— and  those  ladies'— her  emo- 
tion seemed  to  increase.  '  Well,  if  you 
dislike  so  much  the  sense  ofobligation, 
why  cannot  you  lighten  the  sense  of  it, 
by  trying  to  contribute  to  your  own 
support?  Tour  accomplishments  would 
admit  of  it.' 

'  Dear  doctor— you  mistake  me  !'  she 
interrupted,  '  I  could  tell  you  a  secret 
that  would  astonish  you'  

'A  secret  1'— I  echoed  with  a  smile — 
'  Why,  what  about? 

'  I  will  tell  you,'  said  she,  looking 
towards  the  door,  I  rose  and  bolted  it. 

'I  am  at  this  moment— worth  £3000, 
and  more  than  that ;  all— all  at  my  ab- 
solute command  1' 

I  stared  at  her,  first  with  astonish- 
ment, then  with  incredulity,  and  finally 
with  concern — thinking  lier  intellects 
disordered.    I  shook  my  head  at  her. 

'  Doctor— disbelieve  me,  if  you 
choose,"  she  continued—'  but  I  am  seri- 
ous. I  do  not  speak  deliriously— No, 
no  !  This  sum  of  money  is  really  mine 
— mine  alone  ;  and  every  farthing  of  it 
is  in  the  funds  at  this  moment !' 

'Ah  !'  I  interrupted  her,  tlie  thought 
occurring  to  me,  '  your  destroyer  bait- 
ed his  hook  sjilendidly.' 

AH  the  colour  that  had  mantled  her 
cheeks  vanished,  leaving  them  white  as 
marble.  She  gazed  at  me  in  silence — 
the  .silence  I  knew  not  whether  of  sor- 
row or  scorn. 

'  Xo,'  she  replied,  with  a  sigh,  closing 
her  eyes  with  her  left  hand,  '  It  lias  ne- 
ver been  polluted  by  li,s  touch- or 
mine  ;  it  sliould  jierisli  if  it  had  !  No, 
it  is  iiot  the  price  of  my  sliame  !  Oh, 
doctor  !  am  I  fallen  so  deeiily,  lower 
than  I  snsjiecterl,  in  your  esUniation? 
Could  you  think  I  would  lunesold  my- 
self for  Mo.vEY  !'  She  said  tliis  with 
more  bitterness  of  manner  than  I  had 
ever  seen  in  her. 

'  Well,  Eleanor,  be  calm  !  Forgive 
me  !  1  am  sorry  I  spoke  so  hastily.  I 
did  not  dream  of  liurting  y(,ur  feelings, 
or  attributing  anything  so  base  to  you  !' 
rihe  continued  silent.  '  Eleanor,  don't 
you  forgive  me?  1  inquired,  taking  her 
hand  in  mine. 

'  You  have  not  offended  me,  doctor  ; 
you  cannot,'  she  replied.  '  It  was  the 
thoughts  of  my   own  infamy,  tliut 


shocked  me  ;  but  it  is  over  !  Oh,  is  it 

for  such  a  vile  wretch  as  me'   She 

ceased, and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

'  Doctor,'  she  resumed,  calmer,  '  I 
say  this  large  sum  of  money  is  wholly 
mine.  It  came  to  me  through  the  death 
of  a  cousin  at  sea,  and  was  left  mo  by 
my  uncle.  Tliey  knew  not  of  the  pol- 
luted hands  it  was  to  fall  into  !'  Again 
she  paused,  overpowered  witli  her  leel- 
ings.  'liutthiHigh  I  knew  it  was  be- 
come mine,  could  /  claim  it  !  A  wretch 
like  me  ?  No  ;  the  vengeance  of  God 
would  have  blighted  me  !  I  liave  never 
apidied  for  it  ;  I  never  will  !  I  have 
often  been  driven  to  the  most  fearful 
extent  of  crime,  scarce  knowing  what  I 
was  about  ;  yet  I  never  dared  to  think 
of  calling  the  money  mine!  Guilty  as 
I  was,  I  hoped  that  God  would  view  it 
as  an  atonement  for  my  crimes  !  Oh, 
God  1  didst  thou,  wilt  thou  now  accept 
so  unwoi  tliy  a  proof  of  my  re]ientance ! 
Even  in  dust  and  ashes  it  is  oll'ered  !' 

She  ceased.  My  soul  felt  for  her. 
Poor  girl  ! — what  a  proof,  though  per- 
haps a  mistaken  one,  was  here  of  the 
bitterness, the  reality,  of  lier  contrition  ! 
I  scarce  knew  what  reply  to  make  to 
her. 

'  I  have  now  made  up  my  mind  how 
to  dispose  of  it ;  in  a  manner  which  I 
hope  will  be  pleasing  to  God  ;  and  may 
He  accept  it  at  my  hands  !  I  wish' — 
At  this  moment  the  footsteps  of  the 
nurse  were  heard.  '  To-moirow— doc- 
tor—a  long  history,'  she  whispei-ed. 

I  took  the  hint,  opened  the  door,  and 
the  nurse  entered.  Miss  Edwards  was 
exhausted  with  the  cflbrts  she  had 
made  in  conversation  ;  and  I  took  my 
leave,  reminding  her  that  I  should  see 
her  next  evening.  Her  concluding 
words  led  me  to  ex)iect  a  nanative  of 
what  had  befallen  her;  but  unless  she 
proved  better  al^le  than  she  seemed 
now  to  undertake  such  a  task,  I  deter- 
mined to  postpone  it. 

Next  evening  convinced  me  that  I 
had  acted  im]pru(lently  in  sufl'ering  her 
to  enter  into  conversation  on  topics  so 
hari'owing  to  her  feelings.  I  found  she 
had  passed  a  restless  night ;  and  one  or 
two  jiainful  symptoms  reappeared  dur- 
ing the  day.  I  resolved,  for  a  long  time 
to  interdict  any  but  medical  topics  ; 
till  she  could  bettei'  sustain  excitement. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  little  of  inter- 
est transpired  during  any  of  the  daily 
visits  I  paid  her  for  eleven  weeks.  I 
persevered  in  the  anxious  ellorts,  which 
I  enjoined  on  all  about  her,  to  sni'ply 
her  mind  with  cheerful  topics,  in  the 
shape  of  works  of  entertainment,  chess, 
sewing,  &c. ;  anything  that  could  give 
her  mind  something  to  engage  it,  in- 
stead of  preying  upon  itself. 
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But  let  me  here  make  thankful  men- 
tion of  the  inestimable  comfort  she  re- 
ceived in  tlie  offices  of  tluit  best,  that 
only  solace  of  the  bed  of  the  sickness 
and  death— Religion.  Let  me  bear 
testimony  to  the  unwearied  exertions 
in  her  behalf  made  by  tlie  pious  cliap- 
lain  of  the  institution.  He  watclied 
over  her  with  an  untiring  zeal,  that 
found  its  reward  in  brinfjing  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  mournful  condition,  and 
in  softening  her  beai  t  to  the  glorious 
influences  of  Christianity. 

'  Oh,  Saviour  of  tlie  world  !'  she  ex- 
claimed, her  bands  clasped  in  devotion, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upwards,  '  for  my 
polluted  lips  to  kiss  thy  blessed  feet — 
that  thou  shouldst  sutler  me  to  wash 
them  with  my  tears  1  Oli,  to  stand  be- 
hind thee,  to  hear  thee  forgive  me  all  I 
To  feel  tliat  thou  hast  changed  me  1 
Tliou  hast  gone  into  the  wilderness ; 
thou  hast  sought  out  the  lost  sheep, 
and  brought  it  home  with  thee  rejoic- 
ing 1  Let  me  never  wander  from  thee 
again  !  My  heart  breaks  with  thank- 
fulness I  I  am  thine  !  Living  or  dying 
— do  with  me  as  thou  wilt !' 


The  little  attentions  my  wife  paid 
Miss  Edwards  in  calling  with  me  to  see 
her,  and  sending  her  such  delicacies  as 
her  circumstances  required,  called 
forth  the  most  enthusiastic  expressions 
of  gratitude.  She  persisted  in  exjiress- 
ing  her  convictions  that  she  should  not 
recover  ;  that  she  was  being  carried 
gently  into  eternity.  If  ever  a  shadow 
would  pass  over  lier  mind,  and  blanch 
her  features,  it  was  when  lier  mind  re- 
verted to  the  dreadful  scenes  from 
which  she  had  been  rescued.  The 
captive  could  not  look  back  with 
wilder  afl'right  on  tlie  tortures  of  the  In- 
quisition, from  which  he  was  flying. 

One  evening  in  March,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  that  was  apiminted  by  Miss  Ed- 
wards for  coniniunicating  to  me  the 
particulars  of  her  history— of  her  suf- 
ferings and  sliame.  She  shrunk  from 
the  task,  saying,  the  only  satisfaction 
she  sliould  experience  in  telling  it, 
would  be  a  feeling  that  it  was  in  the 
nature  ofan  expiation  of  her  guilt.  I 
had  proniised  the  preceding  day  to 
spend  an  evening  with  her  to  near  her 
story.  I  arrived  about  half-past  six 
o'clock,  and  the  nurse  immediately  re- 
tired. 

I  wish  the  reader  could  have  seen 
Miss  Edwards  as  I  saw  lier  on  that 
evening!  She  reclined  uiionacouoh, 
wliich  w'as  drawn  near  the  lire.  Her 
raven-black  hair  was  parted  with  sim- 
plicity upon  her  forehead  ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  full  dark  eyes,  with  that 
of  her  wasted  features,  and  the  finely- 


chiselled  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which 
was  spread  open  on  her  bosom,  remind- 
ed me  of  a  picture  of  the  Aladonna,  by 
one  of  the  greatest  painters.  Ou  my 
entering  the  room,  she  laid  aside  a  book 
she  had  been  reading,  and  seemed  flut- 
tered, aware  of  my  errand— of  the  task 
she  had  undertaken.  I  apprise  the 
reader,  that  I  fear  I  can  give  him  but 
an  imperfect  account  of  the  interesting 
narrative  which  I  received  from  Miss 
Edwards'  lips.  I  did  not  commit  it  to 
paper  till  a  week  after  I  had  heard  it, 
circumstances  preventing  my  doing  it 
earlier.  I  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve as  mucli  of  her  peculiar  turns  of 
expression — sometimes  very  felicitous 
— as  possible. 

'Doctor,'  said  she,  speaking  faintly 
at  first,  '  how  I  have  longed  for,  and  yet 
dreaded  this  day  !'  She  paused,  unable 
to  proceed.  I  rung  for  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter ;  and  after  she  had  taken  a  little, 
her  agitation  subsided. 

'  Take  time,  Eleanor,'  said  I,  'don't 
hnrry  yourself.  Don't  tell  me  a  sylla- 
ble more  than  is  agreeable  to  yourself. 
Believe  me,  I  have  no  curiosity,  though 
I  do  feel  an  interest  in  what  you  are 
going  to  tell  me.'   She  sighed  deeply. 

'  But,  doctor,  the  Scriptures  say,  that 
if  we  con/ess  our  sins'— the  girl's  voice 
faltered,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  I  was 
much  afi'ected,  and  embarrassed — so 
much  so,  that  I  hesitated  whether  or 
not  I  should  allow  her  to  go  on. 

'  Forgive  me,  doctor,'  she  resumed, 
'  if  I  am  shocked  at  finding  myself  be- 
ginning my  disgraceful  history.  I  do 
it  in  the  spirit  of  a  humtile  confession 
of  my  errors.  It  will  relieve  my  heart, 
though  it  may  make  you  hate  tlie  fallen 
creature  that  is  talking  to  you.  But  I 
know  my  days  on  earth  are  numbered.' 

'  Eleanor  !  Don't  say  so  ;  I  assure 
you  I  have  great  hopes—' 

'  Doctor— forgive  me,'  said  she,  so- 
lemnly, '  I  do  not  doubt  your  skill ; 
but  I  shall  never  recover  ;  and  if  it  be 
the  will  of  God,  I  would  rather  die  than 
live  !— Oh,  doctor  !  I  find  I  must  begin 
with  the  lime  when  you  saw  me  happy 
■Tud  virtuous,  living  with  my  motlier. 
How  litlle  did  I  then  think  what  was 
before  me  ! — how  diH'erently  you  were 
to  see  me  !  Perhaps  I  need  .scarcely 
tell  you  that  my  heart  in  those  days 
was  rank  with  pride— a  pride  that  aid- 
ed me  in  my  ruin  !  My  mother  has 
often  told  you  of  the  circuinstaiices 
which  led  her  to  seek  a  livelihood  by 
keeping  a  boarding-house  at  a  water- 
ing-place. 1  endured,  the  change  of 
circumstances  ;  my  mother  reconciled 
herself  to  theni-'and  strove,  but  in 
vain,  to  bend  the  heart  of  her  daughter 
into  aciiuiescence  with  the  will  of  i'ro- 
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vidence.  I  concealed  iny  rebellious 
feeliugs,  out  of  pity  to  her  ;  but  they 
often  choked  iiio  1  Tliey  s!iid  that  at 
that  time  I  was  beautiful.  Yes,  doctor, 
look  at  me  now,'  said  slie,  'and  tliink 
that  I  was  once  called  beautiful !  Beau- 
tiful !  oh  !  tliat  this  face  had  been  the 
ugliestof  the  ugly— frightful  enough  to 
scare  off  tlie  serpent  I  But  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  hesitate  about  owning 
that  I  saw  how  much  I  was  admired— 
and  admired  in  quarters  that  made  my 
pulse  beat  high  with  ambitions  hopes — 
hopes  framed  in  folly,  and  to  be  disap- 
pointed. I  read  in  the  novels  which 
helped  to  unsettle  my  principles,  of 
beauty  alone  procuring  what  are  called 
high  marriages ;  and  would  you  believe 
—foolish  girl  tliat  I  was— I  did  not  des- 
I)air  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
rank — of  wearing  a  coronet  upon  my 
brow!  Oh!  my  heart  aches  to  think 
of  several  worthy  young  men  who  hon- 
oured me  with  proposals  I  spurned 
with  scorn — with  insolence.  If  common 
sense  had  guided  me—  had  I  rather  lis- 
tened to  the  will  of  Heaven,  uttered 
through  the  gentle  remonstrances  of 
my  poor  mother— I  miglit  have  been  a 
blooming  branch  on  the  tree  of  society, 
and  not  a  withered  bough  soon  to  fall 
off— but  oh  no,  my  God  and  Father  ! — 
not  into  the  burning  !'  e.\claimed  Miss 
Edwards,  her  eyes  lifted  up  towards 
heaven  with  awful  hope.  'I  need  not 
weary  you  with  describing  the  very 
many  flattering  adventures  I  met  with 
— too  often  to  allow  of  the  duties  of  life 
being  tolerable  to  me.  Mrs.  ,  doc- 
tor,' mentioning  my  wife,  'in  happier 
times,  would  listen  to  them,  and  warn 
me  not  to  be  led  away  by  them. 
*         •         «         •  » 

'But  let  me  come  to  the  commence- 
ment of  my  woes.    You  may  recollect 

the  pleasant  banks  of  tlie  ?    I  was 

walking,  one  Sunday  evening,  along  tlie 
river  side,  reading  scime  book,  when  I 
stumbled  against  a  gentleman  that  was 
similarly  engaged.  He  started,  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  taking  oil'  his 
hat,  begged  my  pardon.  He  looked  so 
hard  at  me,  that  I  began  to  fancy  he 
knew  me.  I  coloured,  and  my  heart 
l)eat  so  violently  that  I  could  scarcely 
breathe  ;  for  I  should  have  been  blind 
not  to  see  that  my  appearance  struck 
him  ;  how  hin  alfecled  me,  let  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  from  that  hour  tell 
in  groans  of  anguish  !  IJe  was  the 
handsomest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
seemed  thirty  years  old.  There  was 
something  about  his  face  that  I  cannot 
expres.i,  and  his  voice  was  soft— his 
manners  were  kind.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  hour  of  fate  to  me  !  He  saiil  some- 
thin;;  about  '  blaming  not  each  other 


for  the  interruption  we  had  experienc- 
ed, but  the  authors  whose  works  kept 
us  so  intently  engaged,'  in  such  a  gen- 
tle tone,  and  his  dark  eyes  looking  at 
me  so  mildly,  that  1  could  not  help  lis- 
tening to  him,  and  feeling  pleased  that 
he  spoke  to  me.  I  begged  he  would 
not  blame  himself,  and  said  he  had 
done  nothing  to  apologize  foi-.  He  said 
not  another  word  on  the  subject,  but 
bowed  respectfully,  and  talked  about 
the  beautiful  evening— the  scenery — 
and  in  such  language  !  so  animated,  so 
descriptive,  that  I  thought  he  must  be 
a  poet.  All  the  while  he  was  speaking 
there  was  a  sort  of  fear  lest  he  was  dis- 
pleasing me,  that  charmed  me  beyond 
what  1  could  express,  and  kept  me  root- 
ed to  the  spot  before  him. 

' '  I  presume,  as  you  are  so  fond  of 
water-side  scenery,'  said  he,  '  you  often 
spend  your  evenings  in  this  way?' 

'  I  replied  that  I  often  certainly  found 
my  way  there. 

' '  Well,  ma'am,'  said  he,  '  I  cannot 
think  of  interrupting  you  any  longer. 
I  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  lovely  even- 
ing.' 

'  With  this  he  took  off  his  hat,  bowed 
low,  and  passed  on.  If  he  had  but 
known  how  vexed  I  was  to  see  him 
leave  me  !  I  felt  fascinated.  I  would 
liave  given  the  world  for  a  pretence  for 
bringing  him  to  me  1  My  heart  beat  too 
much  to  admit  ofmy  reading  any  more; 
so  I  closed  my  book,  sat  on  the  white 
roots  of  a  tree  that  overshadowed  the 
river,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  this 
gentleman.  I  wondered  who  he  was, 
and  teased  myself  with  speculations  as 
to  whether  he  felt  towards  me  any- 
thing further  than  towards  a  mere 
stranger.  I  went  home.  I  sat  down 
to  the  piano,  where  I  began  twenty 
different  things,  but  could  tinish  none 
of  them.  My  mother  wished  me  to 
write  a  letter  for  her ;  I  obeyed,  but 
made  so  many  mistakes  that  she  got 
angry,  and  wrote  it  herself.  All  night 
lung  dicl  I  think  of  this  fascinating 
stranger.  His  soft  voice  was  whisper- 
ing in  my  ear  ;  bis  piercing  eyes  were 
always  looking  at  me.  I  woke  every 
half-hour,  and  began  to  tliink  I  must 
be  bcwitolicd.  I  got  alarmed  at  linding 
myself  so  carried  away  by  niy  feelings. 
Y'ou  may  call  it  love  at  Hrst  sight. 
Would  to  Heaven  it  had  been  haired  at 
lirst  sight  I  Tliat  evening  hxed  a  spell 
upon  me.  I  could  not  help  taking  a 
walk  next  evening.  I  must  needs  take 
my  book  with  me.  My  heart  beat  thick 
whenever  I  saw  the  ligure  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  I  was  disappointed,  for  he 
whom  I  looked  for  did  not  come  that 
evening.  The  next  evening,  and  the 
one  after  that,  did  I  repair  with  u  flut- 
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tering  heart  to  llie  same  spot— but  in 
vain  ;  tlie  stranger  did  not  make  liis 
appearance.  On  tlie  Sunday  evening  I 
met  him,  arm  in  arm  witli  anotliergen- 
tleman.  He  bowed— smiled  pensively 
at  me— coloured  a  little,  I  thought — 
and  passed  me.  I  found  soon  after- 
wards tliat  a  duel  hud  been  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood,  on  Tucschiy  last, 
the  day  but  orie  after  the  mfuting  I 

have  described,  between  a  Lurd   

and  Captain   ,  in  wdiich  the  latter 

■was  wounded  in  the  arm.  Yes  ;  then 
there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  Captain 

 wliom  I  had  talkeil  to.    And  he 

had  been  in  a  duel!  I  dropped  the 
newspaper  which  told  me  the  circum- 
stance. I  felt  agitated,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  relative.  There  was  no  conceal- 
ing the  truth  from  myself.  I  felt  sick 
at  the  thought  of  the  danger  he  had 
been  exposed  to  ;  and  such  an  interest 
in  him  as  I  could  not  describe.  Doc- 
tor— weak  fool  that  I  was— already  I 
loved  him.  Yes,  an  utter  stranger- 
one  who  had  never  given  me  a  look  or 
word  beyond  the  commonest  complais- 
ance 1  The  notions  I  had  got  from  no- 
vels came  into  my  head.  I  tliought  of 
fate,  and  that  it  was  possible  our  feel- 
ings were  mutual,  with  much  nonsense 
of  the  same  sort.  I  was  bewildered  all 
day,  and  told  my  mother  I  felt  poorly. 
Poor,  deceived  mother,  she  was  for 
having  advice  for  me  1 

'  Two  or  three  evenings  after  we  met 
again.  My  heart  melteil  to  see  his  lan- 
guid air.  Somehow  or  another  we  got 
again  into  conversntion  ;  and  I  taxed 
him  with  having  fought  a  duel.  He 
blushed,  and  looked  at  me  with  sur- 
jirise,  but  not  dis]ileasure,  saying  some- 
thing or  other  about  his  '  jiride  at  be- 
ing an  object  of  my  sympatliy.'  Doc- 
tor  ,  I  can  but  again  ask  you  to 

bear'  with  me  in  this  history  of  my 
guilt  and  f(dly  1  Before  we  parted,  I 
was  imprudent  enough  to  accept  his 
arm.  We  often  met  at  tliat  spot,  and 
by  appointment.  I  was  enchanted  with 
my  new  companion,  there  was  some- 
thing so  elegant,  so  relineil  about  him. 
I  found  he  was  an  otlieer  in  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  staying  at  ,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  He  must  have  been 
blind  not  to  have  si.-eii  that  1  doated 
upon  him  ;  but  when  I  was  one  evening 
infatuated,  mad  enough,  to  beg  him 
7i.ot  to  ajipear  to  know  me  if  he  should 
meet  me  walking  with  my  mother,  or 
any  one  else,  you  will  believe  that  I 
must  have  been  possessed  by  t^atan  ! 
The  moment  the  fatal  words  were  out 
of  my  mouth,  I  snatched  my  arm  out 
of  his,  started  back,  and  turned  pale 
and  faint.  I  am  sure  I  must— for  lie 
asked  me  with  alarm  if  I  was  ill.    Ill  1 


I  was  ready  to  «ink  into  the  earth  ont 
of  his  sight  I  Uis  winning  ways  soon 
made  me  forget  all— forget  even,  alas, 
alas  !  that  1  now  stood  committed  to 
liim  1  When  I  returned  home  I  felt 
opiiressed  with  a  guilty  consciousness 
of  what  I  had  done.  I  could  not  look 
my  mother  in  the  face.  I  felt  stupeted 
at  recoiled ing  what  1  had  said,  but 
with  great  effort  concealed  all  from  my 
mother.  It  is  needless  to  say  th^t  af- 
ter this  Cajitain  and  I  met  on  the 

footing  of  lovers  ;  I  expecting  him,  on 
each  occasion,  to  ju-ojiose  marriage  ; 
and  he  walking  by  my  side,  talking  in 
a  strain  that  set  my  soul  on  lire  with 
admiration  for  him.  What  a  charming, 
what  a  delightful  companicm  I  Forget- 
ting all  tlie  nonsense  of  novels,  I  felt 
1  could  have  adored  him,  and  made 
him  my  husband,  had  he  been  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor !  When  he  was  not 
with  nie,  he  would  write  rae  two  or 
three  letters  a-day,  which  he  contrived 
to  send  me  without  their  falling  under 
my  mother's  notice— and  such  letters  ! 
If  you  had  seen  them  you  would  have 
owned  how  unequal  was  the  struggle! 
At  length  I  felt  piqued  at  his  hesita- 
tion, in  not  saying  something  decisive 
on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart ;  but 
on  the  morning  wdien  I  thought  I  had 
made  u)i  my  mind  to  tell  him  we  must 
part,  for  that  I  should  get  myself  talk- 
ed of  in  the  town,  ami  alarm  my  mo- 
ther—he saved  me  all  anxiety  by  tell- 
ing me  that  he  felt  he  could  not  live 
witlKHit  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
objection  to  a  private  marriage ;  add- 
ing that  his  father  was  a  haughty  man, 
and  all  the  other  falsehoods  that  have 
ruined— and  alas  !  wWXyet  ruin,  so  many 
wretched  girls !  Woe,  woe,  woe  is  me 
that  I  listened  to  them— that  I  believ- 
ed all— that  Cajitain  could  have 

scarce  said  anything  I  would  not  have 
believed  !  I  must  have  been  given  over 
to  destruction  not  to  understand  — 
never  once  to  reflect  on  the  circum- 
stance of  his  refusal  ever  to  come  to 
our  house  to  see  my  mother,  or  allow 
me  to  breathe  a  hint  aliout  what  had 
passed  between  us  !  Alas,  had  but  a 
daughter's  heart  glowed  with  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  love  towards  her 
mother,  with  wliich  that  mother's 
yearned  towards  /ii-r— an  instant's  con- 
lidence  would  have  set  me  free  from 
thes]ioiler!  'I  must  keep  my  oM  fa- 
ther in  tlie  dark  about  this  matter,  as 
you  your  mother,  Eleanor,'  said  he, 
'  till  the  marriage  is  over,  and  then 
they  cannot  heip  themselves!'  He 
talked  to  me  in  this  strain  fora  month  ; 
for  my  better  angel  heli>ed  me  to  light 
against  him  so  long— flashing  incessant- 
ly before  uie  the  figure  of  my  heart- 
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broken  mother— ami  I  refiiseil  to  listen 
to  liis  proposals.  But  at  last  he  ]ne- 
vaileil.  He  talked  me  to  ileatli  on  the 
subject ;  i>ersu.nleil  me  tluit  if  I  woulil 
elope,  I  coukl  leave  a  letter,  telling  my 
inotlu'r  liow  soou  she  would  see  me  tlie 
wife  0!  Captain  ;  and  at  last  I  be- 
gan to  think  in  the  same  way. 

"Dear  Captain  ^!    Uuw  much  I 

am  trustin;;  to  you  !'  said  I  one  nii;ht, 
weeping,  after  he  had  wrung  a  con.seiit 
fioui  me.  'Oh,  don't  bring  down  my 
poor  niothei's  grey  hairs  witli  sorrow 
to  the  i;rave!' 

'  '  My  dear,  sweet  girl  !'  he  exclaim- 
ed, foU'lini;  me  in  Ids  arms,  and  liissing 
me  in  transport.  I  felt  contklent  of  my 
safely  1  Tiiat  very  evening  did  I  write 
the  proposeil  letter  to  my  mother,  tell- 
ing her  of  all.  Oh,  how  I  tried  to 
crowd  my  heart  into  every  word  !  My 
knees  shook— my  hands  trembled — my 
head  swam  round — I  felt  cold  and  hot 
by  turns.  I  got  the  letter  written,  and 
stepped  into  Ijed  -a  sleepless  one,  you 
may  imagine.  Tliat  very  night  I  dream- 
ed a  dream  that  might  liave  saved  me  : 
that  I  looked  out  of  bed  and  saw  a  beau- 
tiful but  venomous  snake  gliding  under 
the  cliest  of  drawers  neartiie  windows. 
It  shocked  me  as  I  gazed  shudderingly 
at  it,  but  I  did  noc  tliink  of  Captain 
 .   Alas,  I  have  since  ! 

■  The  next  day,  my  unsuspecting  mo- 
ther had  tixed  for  paying  a  visit  to  a 
friend  who  lived  some  few  miles  ofl', 
wlienee  she  would  not  return  till  tlie 
day  after.  Monster— perlidious  crea- 
ture that  I  was  1  I  chose  the  first  night 
that  my  mother  and  I  had  been  sejia- 
nited  for  years,  to  fiirs;ike  her  and 
home,  to  elope  at  midnight  with  my 
destroyer  in  a  coacli-and-luur  for  Gret- 
na Green  !  We  set  off- oh  that  hoi  rible 
niglit  -that' — Here  Miss  Edwards  turn- 
ed deadly  )iale.  Her  manner  had  for 
some  time  shown  increasing  agitation, 
tliougli  slie  spoke  witli  energy  till  she 
uttered  tlie  last  wonls. 

'I  cannot  sull'er  you  to  proceed  any 
furtlier  lliis  evening,  Eleanoi-,'  s:iid  I, 
'  your  ei'ort.s  liave  exhaii>tcd  you.' 

She  nod'led,  and  altifmpted  to  speak, 
but  her  voice  failed  lier. 

'  To-morrow  shall  I  come,  if  you  find 
yourself  better 'f  She  uoilded  acqui- 
escence. I  called  in  the  nurse,  order- 
e  l  some  quieting  medicine  for  Miss 
Edwards,  and  left  the  nurse  to  prepare 
her  for  bed. 

I  have  omitted  much  that  she  told 
me— njtich  that  might  have  added  to 
the  pfjwerful  effect  her  toucliing  mode 
of  telling  it  might  have  iiroduced  on 
the  render,  had  I  given  it  entire — lest  I 
sh'iuld  fatigue  his  attention. 

Next  evening  found  us  again  toge- 


ther. I  entreated  her  not  to  resume 
her  narrative,  if  it  were  painful  to  hey 
— observing  her  in  tears  when  I  en- 
tere<l. 

'  Yes,  doctor,  I  am  pained  ;  but  let  it 
wring  my  heart  as  it  may,  I  must  go  on 
with  the  black  stoi'y  I  have  commenc- 
ed. Uo  but  be  pivpaied  to  hear  with 
forgiveiHiss  much  that  will  shock  you 
— that  will  nuike  you  look  on  me  with 
loathing— no,  no  then- 1  will  say  [dty  ! 

'I  cannot  jiain  you  with  a  iiaiticular 
account  of  the  ineaus  by  which  my  de- 
stroyer succeeded  in  ellecting  my  ruin. 
Once  in  the  accursed  ti-avelling-carri- 
age,  we  went,  I  afterwards  found,  in  a 
ditlerent  direction  to  that  of  Gretna 
Green.  I  think  I  must  have  been  mad 
throughout  the  journey.  I  recollect 
nothing  ;  all  seems  yet  in  a  mist  of  ex- 
citement, of  appreiiension  and  delight. 

Captain    was  all  tendei'uess,  all 

persuasion.  He  kept  me  in  a  constant 
wliirl.  He  never  sull'ered  me  to  be  left 
alone  for  an  instant— to  tlunk  of  what 
I  was  doing.  No— Wtnt  was  not  his 
jilan  !  For  two  days  I  do  not  think  I 
liad  leisure  to  reflect  on  what  I  had 
left.  I  felt— strange,  dreadful  to  say — 
no  uneasiness.  Oh,  my  very  heaven 
was  to  be  in  the  company  of  Captain 

 ,  to  look  at  him,  to  hear  him  speak 

to  me,  to  think  he  was  now  mine,  mine 
for  life!  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day'— here  she  shuddered,  and 
jiausi-'d- '  I  awoke  in  a  fright ;  for  I  had 
been  dreaming  about  the  serpent  I  had 
ihvamed  of  lielore  we  eloped.  Then  It 
glided  under  the  drawers,  at  a  dis- 
tance;  now  it  was  writhing  about  on 
the  bed  on  wliich  I  lay  !  The  vividness 
of  my  dream  awidce  me,  as  I  said. 
Alas,  my  eyes  were  oijened  1  Beside 
me  lay  the  serpent  ! 

'  I  sprung  out  of  bed— I  tore  my  hair 
frantically.  He  leaped  out  after  me 
in  consternatiim,  and  attempted  to 
pacify  me,  but  in  vain.  My  cries 
brought  a  resjiectable  female  into  tlie 
room.  He  told  her  that  '  his  wife'  was 
only  in  hysterics— that  I  was  subject 
to  them.  I  leeollect  nothing  moredis- 
tinctly  of  that  dreadful  day.  By  the 
next,  with  Belial,  he  had  soothed  and 
Uattei'ed  me  into  my  former  insensibili- 
ty to  my  situation.  I  felt  as  if  it  were 
useless  to  resist  his  influence  1  Before 
the  week  was  over  we  were  in  Paris. 
Not  all  the  gaieties  of  that  place  could 
lull  or  distract  the  worm  from  gnawing 
at  my  heart !  For  three  weeks  I  was 
in  tears- often  in  hysterics.  Captain 

 behaved  to  me  with  tenderness. 

He  spent  immense  sums  in  procuring 
me  amusement ;  and  in  a  month  longer 
I  found  my  sorrow  wearing  off.  He 
had  accuslonjed  me  to  wine,  and  lie 
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was  obliged  to  check  my  increasing 
propensity  to  it  with  anger.  Once  only, 
do  I  recollect  having  mentioned  the 
sacred  niiiiie  of  my  mother.  He  pre- 
sently priiduceil  me  a  letter,  wliich  he 
pretended  to  have   received  from  a 

friend  at   ,  wliere  I  liad  lived  ; 

wliicli  said  tliat  my  mother,  on  finding 
out  what  I  had  done,  burnt  tlie  letter 
1  had  left  fur  her— cur.sed  me,  called 
me  by  an  infamous  name,  and  vowed 
never  to  receive  or  acknowledge  me 
again.  How  I  recollect  one  sentence 
he  read  me  ! 

' '  The  old  vifoman  goes  on  much  as 
usual,  only  very  furious  when  her 
daughter's  name  is  mentioned.  She 
says,  as  the  slut  has  made  her  bed,  so 
she  must  lie  upon  it !' 

'  How— oh,  liow  could  I  be  deceived 
by  such  a  shallow— such  an  infamous 
fabrication?  I  know  not ;  strange  as 
it  may  .seem,  I  wished  to  think  it  true, 
to  pacify  myself— to  blunt  the  sting  of 
remorse.    The  devil  had  blinded  me  1 

'  From  that  time,  I  began  to  find  my 
feelings  dulled,  and  got  in  a  manner 
SATISFIED  with  my  situation  !  I  had 
talked  about  marriage  till  he  almost 
struck  me  in  his  fury  ;  and  I  got  fright- 
ened out  of  my  importunities.  We 
spent  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khine,  and  travelled  over  the  delicious 
j)arts  of  Switzerland  ;  after  which  we 
returned  to  Paris.  We  spent  seven 
months  in  France.  Towards  tlie  latter 
]iart  of  that  time,  stupelied  as  I  was,  I 
discovered  a  mehinclioly  change  in  his 
manner  towards  ine.  He  seemed  trying 
to  disgust  me  with  him  !  He  intro- 
duced to  our  table  sonje  English  friends 
of  his,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  how 
pointedly  they  jiaid  their  attentions  to 
me,  nor  how  I  received  them.  Then  he 
began  to  get  piipied  at  '  my  improprie- 
ty,' ho  said.  TliaC  gave  liim  a  handle 
of  ott'enoe  against  me.  Our  life  was 
thenceforth  one  of  bickering.  He  be- 
gan to  talk  about  his  leave  of  absence 
liaving  expired — that  hi;  innstrcturn  to 
England.  He  told  me  that  he  had  but 
tell  days  longer  to  continue  in  France, 
as  his  regiment  was  oi'deied  off  for  In- 
dia, and  I  must  return  to  England  with 
him  instantly.  Keturn  to  England  I 
The  thought  was  horror  !  The  day  be- 
•  fore  that  lixed  for  our  return  to  Eng- 
land, I  eloped  with  Lord  ,  a  dissi- 
pated, but  hamlsonie  young  man  ;  and 
we  bent  our  course  to  liome.  Tlieie  I 
did  blazon  my  shame.  I  was  allowed 
whatever  dress — whatever  ornaments, 
I  chose  to  order.  I  shone  in, jewellery 
— till  I  attracted  universal  attention. 
Alas,  too  well  I  knew  the  answer  given 
to  the  inquiry— '  Who  is  she?'  Hear 
with  me,  kind  doctor,  in  my  guilty 


story,  when  I  tell  you  that  In  less  than 

three  months  I  quitted  Lord  ,  for 

the  society  of  an  Italian  nobleman  ; 
his,  for  that  of  a  French  Count— and 
there  I  shall  pause. 

'  Within  two  years  of  my  first  arrival 
in  France,  I  found  myself  in  Paris — 
alone.  Ill  health  had  changed  iny  ap- 
pearance, and  nnlitted  me  for  the  guilty 
life  I  had  been  leading.  My  spirits  had 
fallen  into  desiumdency ;  so  that  Sir 

 ,  the  man  with  whom  I  had  last 

lived,  quitted  me  in  disgust,  with  not 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  my 
pocket, to  manage  as  I  could  for  myself. 

'I  lived  at  Paris  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  doing  little  else  than  drink  wine 
and  take  laudanum.  Then  I  began  to 
long  for  England,  though  I  dreaded  to 
see  it.  The  flutter  of  my  heart  almost 
choked  rae  when  I  thought  of  home. 

'  1  knew  not  what  to  do  with  myself, 
or  whither  to  go.  Still  something  drew 
me  to  England,  and  I  left  France,  and 
arrived  at  London  in  December.  In 
the  packet  I  happened  to  meet  a  gen- 
tleman I  had  often  seen  at  Captain 

 's  table.    I  heeded  not  what  I  did  ; 

so  he  had  little  difllculty  in  persuading 
me  to  accept  his  lodgings  in  London  as 
mine.  I  lived  with  him  a  month.  Is 
not  all  this  frightful,  doctor?'  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Edwards.  I  shook  my  head, 
and  sighed. 

'  Yes  !'  she  resumed,  '  it  is  an  awful 
catalogue  of  crime  ;  but  let  me  hasten 
through  it,  while  I  have  strength,  for  I 
sicken  with  the  story. 

'  When  I  was  left  alone  in  London, 
my  spirits  grew  more  depressed.  I  felt 
sinking  into  melancholy  madness.  I 
went  one  evening  to  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  stupefied  with  wine,  which  I 
had  been  drinking,  for  I  should  have 
destroyed  myself  but  for  the  excite- 
ment of  wine.  I  need  hardly  say  to 
what  part  of  the  boxes  a  y:iung  woman, 
elegantly  dressed,  and  alone,  was  usher- 
eil.  It  was  that  allotted  to  my  miser- 
able sisters  ill  guilt.  I  sat  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  boxes,  a  shawl  concealing  ine 
from  head  to  foot.  Tlje  orchestra  was 
playing  the  overture.  Oh,  how  sick 
that  music  made  me  !  It  was  of  a  pen- 
sive description,  sad,  but  sweet  beyond 
imagiualion ;  and  it  atVected  me  so 
powerfully  tliat  I  was  obliged  to  seek 
fresh  air.  I  returned  in  half  an  hour. 
The  house  had  lilled  while  I  was  away; 
all  was  light  and  splendour ;  and  the 
audience  was  shaking  with  laughter  at 
the  scenes  of  a  favourite  comedy.  I—l 
could  not  laugh,  but  rather  scream 
with  the  agonising  intensity  of  my  feel- 
ings. 

' '  La,  how  she  sighs  1  Jlighty  flna, 
to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  a  wretch  that 
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sat  beside  luo,  glaring  in  finery.  My 
heart  drooped  under  tlie  insult.  I  gaz- 
ed at  the  happy  people  occupying  the 
private  boxes.  How  I  envied  them  ! 
In  casting  niy  eye  round  them,  it  fell 
on  a  party  in  that  nearest  but  one  to 

me.     It  was  Captain           with  three 

ladies,  one  of  theiu  very  beautiful  ; 
and  he  was  paying  her  the  most  an- 
xious attentions. 

'Irenieniberednomoretill  I  found  my- 
self, early  in  the  morning  iu  bed  at  my 
lodgings,  attended  by  a  girl  in  fine 
clothes.  I  then  found  that  I  had  fal- 
len back  on  the  floor  of  the  boies  in  a 
swoon,  and  was  carried  out,  attended 
by  a  girl  that  sat  near  me,  who,  having 
found  by  a  paper  iu  ray  pocket  where  I 
lived,  brought  me  home.  The  woman 
of  the  house  insisted  on  my  quitting  it 
immediately.  I  owed  her  no  rent ; 
•  but  that  was  all  one,'  she  said  :  '  I 
was  a  slut,  and  must  be  off  1'  The  girl 
I  spoke  of  refused  to  leave  my  room 
till  I  had  recovered,  and  easily  per- 
suaded me  to  accompany  her  to  her 
lodgings.  I  had  about  £30  with  me, 
and  a  few  articles  of  expensive  dress.  I 
lay  in  bed  at  my  new  residence  for  two 
days,  without  rising  ;  and  no  words 
can  tell  the  horror  that  was  upon  me  1 
At  the  end  of  that  time  my  companion 
prevailed  on  n.e  to  accompany  lier  to 
the  play,  whither,  half  intoxicated,  I 
went.  But  I  cannot  pause  over  the 
steps  by  whicli  I  hurried  on  to  the  vil- 
est excesses  of  infamy.  My  money  ex- 
hausted—all the  dress,  except  what  I 
wore,  pawned— wliat  was  to  becnuie  of 
me?  With  tlie  wages  of  shame  and  sin, 
I  strove  to  drink  myself  to  death  I  I 
tried  to  live  liard,  tliat  my  health  might 
fail— that  I  might  die,  if  it  were  tlie 
death  of  a  dog.  I  was  soon  obliged  to 
leave  my  companion  in  guilt.  (She  was 
more  dreadfully  addicted  to  drinking 
than  I ;  and  in  one  of  her  frenzies 
abused  me,  and  struck  me  a  blow  with 
a  decanter,  that  felled  me  stunned  and 
bleeding,  to  the  floor.  See,  dnclor,  I 
have  the  mark  of  it !'  .said  Miss  Ed- 
wards, jiushing  aside  her  hair,  and  dis- 
closing a  scar  over  the  corner  of  her 
left  forehead. 

'  You  may  wonder,  doctor,  that  I 
have  said  so  little  about  my  motlier  ; 
but  must  not  suppose  that  I  thozirjht 
little  of  her.  lier  injured  image  was 
always  before  my  eyes,  and  served  to 
drive  me  into  despair.  My  own  misery 
was  tolerable,  when  I  thought  of  what 
/ler  suifi.rings  must  be  !  I  never  dare 
make  any  inquiries  about  her.  How 
could  I?  .Suddenly,  I  resolved,  I  knew 
not  why— for  the  thought  came  over 
me  like  a  flash  of  liglitning— to  go 
down  to  ,  to  see  her,  in  disguise, 


without  her  knowing  me.  1  exchanged 
my  gay  clothes  with  ii  poor  woman  lor 
her  wretched  rags  ;  painted  my  face, 
concealed  my  hair  under  my  bonnet; 
and,  with  little  more  than  money 
enough  to  pay  my  coach-hire  down — 
careless  about  the  means  of  coming  up 
— got  on  the  coach  by  night. 

'It  rained,  and  blew  cold— but  I  had 
no  umbrella— no  protection  again.=tthe 
inclement  weather,  but  an  old  worn- 
out  cloak,  that  was  useless  to  me.  No 
one  on  the  coach— there  were  but  three 
besides  myself — would  speak  to  such  a 
wretched  object  as  I  looked,  or  offer 
me  additional  clothing  !  By  Hve  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  February 
IS— ,  at  two  miles  distance  from  the 
towu,  I  told  them  to  set  me  down.  I 
was  so  numb  with  cold  that  I  could 
scarcely  keep  ray  feet,  till  I  found  my 
way  to  a  small  alehouse  by  the  road-side, 
where  I  called  for  gin,  and  drank  off 
two  glasses  of  it.  Indeed  you  would 
be  horrified  to  know  how  I  had  accus- 
tomed myself  to  raw  spirits  1  I  hasten- 
ed onward.  It  was  dark  and  dismal. 
The  rain,  and  the  wind,  chilled  my 
heart  within  me,  but  I  saw— felt — 
heard— thought  of  nothing  but  my 
heart-broken  mother.  It  was  nearly 
seven  o'clock  when  I  entered  the  town. 
How  my  guilty  heart  beat,  as  I  recog- 
nised the  places  about  me  !  How  sick 
the  sight  of  them  made  me  !  I  drew 
my  bonnet  over  my  face— fearful  lest  I 
should  be  recognised — and  skulked, 
like  a  thief,  towards  the  street  in  which 
our  house  stood.  I  was  often  obliged 
to  lean  against  the  walls  and  railings, 
to  rest  my  aching  limbs.  At  length  I 
neared  the  dreaded  spot.  I  strained 
my  eyes,  till  they  ached.  Alas  1  what 
had  once  been  our  house,  was  now  a 
shop,  newly  painted,  with  a  strange 
name  in  gold  letters  over  the  bow-win- 
dow. Oh,  what  feelings  shot  through 
my  quivering  heart  at  tliat  moment  !— 
I  sat  upon  the  wet  steps  of  a  house 
nearly  opposite.  I  bit  my  lips  with  the 
intensity  of  my  anguish — for  I  was 
afraid  of  alarming  the  yet  sleeping 
neiglibourhood  with  a  shriek.  At 
length  an  old  man  came  past,  leading 

a  horse.    I  asked  liim  where  Mrs.  

(my  nmlher)  lived  ?  He  was  deaf— and  I 
was  obliged  to  shout  the  name  into  his 
ear — though  the  eflort  seemed  to  ex- 
haust all  the  breath  1  had. 

' '  Oh— Mrs.  ?— why— let  me  see! 

Her  whose  daughter  ran  off  with  the 
officer  some  time  since?" 

'1  nodded,  though  my  eyes  could  no 
longer  distinguish  the  person  I  was 
speaking  to. 

"  Why— jiiior  old  lady— she's  been 
dead  this  year  and  a  half  
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'I  heard  no  more.  I  did  not  laiiit  — 
I  did  not  utter  a  .suuiid— but  while  ho 
was  speaking,  walked  away  rapidly. 
Jly  body  .seemed  to  swell  as  I  went  on. 
1  (elt  as  if  I  liardly  touched  the  ground. 
Strange  lights  were  before  my  eyes. 
My  head  seemed  whirling  round.  As  I 
walked  in  this  strange  way,  a  coach 
passed  me.  I  stopped  it — found  it  was 
going  to  London,  and  got  on  at  oucu. 

' '  Going  all  the  way  up  to  Loudon, 
young  woman?'  said  the  gnard. 

'I  told  him  I  was— ami  spoke  not  a 
word  more,  till  we  reached  the  coacli- 
offlce  in  London.  I  had  no  nicnjey  ex- 
cept a  shilling  or  two,  and  the  fare  was 
a  ponnd.  They  helped  me  off  the 
coach  ;  and  when  they  found  I  conld 
not  pay  my  fare,  abused  me  <lreadfnlly 
— called  me  an  impostor— and  handed 
nie  over  to  a  constable,  who  took  me  to 
the  police-olBce  as  a  swindler.  The 
magistrate  soon  disposed  of  the  case. 
Tlie  coachman  made  his  chaige;  and 
the  magistrate  inquireil  how  I  dared  to 
act  so  dishonestly  ?  I  fell  on  uiy  knees, 
scarce  knowing  what  I  was  doing.  Xle 
looked  hard  at  me,  and  seemed  to  pity 
me. 

'  'la  it  worth  wliile  to  follow  up  pro- 
ceedings against  such  a  wretched  crea- 
ture as  this?'  he  .said,  and  Hung  me  a 
jiiece  of  silver.  I  fell  down  on  the 
floor,  with  a  scream  ;  and  was  sent  oft' 
to  the  hospital.  There  I  lay  for  six 
weeks,  ill  of  a  brain  fever,  which  had 
nearly  put  an  end  to  my  existence. 
When  I  was  discharged,  I  had  nothing 
to  put  on,  and  no  home  lo  go  to.  At 
the  same  time,  another  young  woman 
left  the  hospital  ;  who,  seeing  my  des- 
titution, invited  me  home  witli  her,  for 
a  day,  till  I  could  turn  myself  about. 
She  conducted  me  to  a  regular  house 
of  infamy  1  I  wrote  to  a  gentleman, 
who  had  jironiised  to  send  me  money 
whenever  I  asked  him.  It  was  my  lirst 
application,  and  was  successful.  He 
sent  me  £10  immediately,  begging  me 
not  to  write  to  him  any  more,  ahall  I 
go  on  ? 

'With  part  of  this  sum  I  purchased 
gay  clotlies,  and  commenceil  the  ac- 
cursed life  of  a  prostitute  I  1  seeujed 
changed  since  niy  visit  to  — -,  and  niy 
illness  in  the  hospital.  My  poor  mo- 
ther now  dead— murdered  by  her  vile 
daughter— I  had  scarce  a  relation  in 
England  that  I  knew  of.  Society,  I 
was  shut  out  from  for  ever.  I  lived  in 
a  sort  of  calm  desperation— indifferent 
of  what  became  of  me— often  wishing  I 
might  drop  down  dead  in  the  streets.  I 
seldom  passed  three  hours  in  the  day 
sober  ;  every  farthing  of  money  I  could 
procure  was  changed  for  the  nmst 
Bcorcliiug  spirital    As  I  was  standing 


at  tlie  l)ox  entrance  of  the  theatre  one 
night,  in  company  with  several  otiier 

women  like  myself,  1  saw  Captain   , 

hamling  a  lacly  out  of  a  carriage.  With- 
out my  wisliing  it— l.efure  I  was  aware 
of  it— his  eye  fell  upon  me,  and  he 
knew  me.  lie  turned  pale ;  and  was 
obliged  to  return  back  into  the  carriage 
witli  tlie  lady,  iiis  wife  I  suppose,  and 
drive  home.  Perhaps  lie  thought  I 
should  make  myself  known  ;  but  I 
turned  fainter  fur  than  he,  and  stag- 
gered away  to  some  steps  on  which  I 
sat  down  to  recover  myself.  IJy  means 
of  a  Court  Guide,  which  found  its  way  in- 
to my  hands,  I  soon  found  out  where  he 
lived.  I  often  went,  when  it  was  dark 
and  wet,  so  that  no  one  seemed  likely 
to  be  stirring,  and  paced  before  the 
house  where  he  lived,  with  feelings 
none  can  tell.  How  often  has  my 
heart's  Uuttering  half-choked  me,  while 
I  have  listened  to  the  piano  in  the 
drawing-room  1  No  doubt,  ihonght  I, 
his  wife  is  playing  to  him,  and  he  is 
leaning  over  her  seat  looking  at  her 
fondly  !  Oh  1  the  nights  I  have  passed 
in  this  way  !  I  tliought  myself  more 
like  a  liend  haunting  him, than  anything 
human.  And  yet  I  would  have  died 
before  1  could  have  annoyed  him  !  And, 
doctor,  I  have  done  the  same  often  to- 
wards another  house  in  London.  There 
liave  I  paced  I'm' bitter  hours — and  that 
house  was  yoiirn !'  She  burst  into 
tears,  and  was  several  minutes  before 
she  could  resume  her  narrative.  I  sug- 
gested that  I  would  hear  her  proceed 
with  her  history  some  future  day— but 
she  told  me  it  was  nearly  over.  At 
length  she  resumed. 

'  I  once  walked  several  streets  after 

you  and  Mrs.  ,  and  felt  as  if  I  could 

have  kissed  the  ground  you  walked  on. 
I  dared  not  draw  near,  lest  I  should 
pollute  you— lest  I  might  be  recognised: 
and  whi  n  I  lost  sight  of  you,  I  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  hurry  home,  and 
drown  my  agony  in  drink.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  my  elojiement,  doctor, 
before  now?'  she  inquireil.  1  answered 
that  I  had  not ;  tliat  as  the  air  did  not 
suit  my  wile,  we  never  went  again 'to 
 ;  and  that  after  she  and  Miss  Ed- 
wards had  ceased  corresponding,  the 
l>ressure  of  professional  engagements 
prevented  our  inquiring  after  her.  She 
proceeded. 

'  1  have  often  seen  in  places  of 
amusement,  and  in  the  streets,  some  of 
the  persons  to  whom  Captain  in- 
troduced me  in  France,  but  they  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  recognise  me 
—and  I  never  attempted  to  remind 
them  of  me.  At  length,  even  liquor 
was  insnlheient  to  keep  up  my  spirits. 
I  herded  with  the  horrible  wretches 
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alv)nt  iiie-as  if  I  was  only  half  awiire 
of  what  I  did  and  where  I  was.  I  would 
have  lived  aUme— but  I  dared  not !  The 
guilt  of  my  past  life  would  olten  gleaui 
back  on  me  in  a  way  that  alinost  drove 
me  mad,  and  I  have  woUe  a  whole  liouso 
with  niy  moauin,i;s!  To  occupy  my 
thoughts,  when  alone,  I  used  to  send 
for  the  papers,  in  one  of  which,  while 
^  casting  niy  eyes  over  the  listof  deaths, 
I  saw  tlie  iiame  of  my  cousin,  by  whicli 
I  knew  that  I  was  entitled  to  £:!,000.  I 
determined  never  to  touch  it — never  to 
apply  for  it.  I  felt  I  had  no  business 
wich'it ;  that  the  dead  would  shake  in 
their  graves  if  I  stretched  out  my 
hands  towards  it.  Ouce  I  saw  niy 
name  at  tiie  head  of  an  advertisement, 
stating  that  by  applying  somewhere  I 
should  hear  of  something  to  niy  ad- 
vantage!  I  had  resolved  to  leave  the 
whole,  when  I  died,  to  a  charity,  on 
condition  that  they  would  not  allow 
luy  name  to  be  known.  You  can  guess 
the  charity  I  mean,  doctor?'  she  paus- 
ed, as  if  waiting  for  an  answer. 

'Tiie  Magdalen  Hospital?'  said  I. 

'  Ves,'  she  replied,  '  but  to  return, 
doctor,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  dn-adful 
circumstance,  marking  the  hand  of 
Providence,  which  occurreil  six  months 
before  the  jieriod  when  you  lirst  saw 

meat  Court.    As  I  was  walking, 

about  live  o'clock  in  the  alternoon,  in 
O.xford  Street,  miserable  as  I  was,  at 
home  and  abroad,  I  heard  a  shout  of 
alarm  in  the  street ;  and  on  turning 
round,  saw  everything  clearing  out  of 
the  way  of  a  horse  galloping  along  to- 
wanls  where  I  stood,  its  rider  almost 
falling  from  his  seat.  As  I  stood  near 
one  of  the  cross  streets,  the  liorse  sliot 
past  rae,  round  the  corner,  and  in  tlie 
act  of  turning  round,  being,  I  suppose, 
startled  by  some  object,  threw  its  rider 
over  its  head  witli  stunning  force, 
against  an  iron  pum[i,  and  galloped  off. 
A  crowd  collected  about  tlie  sufferer  ; 
and  I  could  not  help  joining  it,  to  Und 
out  whether  or  not  tlie  gentleman  was 
killed.  The  crowd  o]iened  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  I  stood,  making  way  lor 
two  men  who  were  carrying  their  bleed- 
ing burden  to  a  doctor's  shop  close  by. 
He  was  motionless,  and  the  blood  pour- 
ing from  his  head.  The  sight  made  me 
sick  and  faint,  '  but' — she  paused — 
'  JJoc'or,' she  continued  with  a  grasp, 
'a  glance  at  the  countenance,  half 
covered  with  blood,   showed  me  the 

features  of  Captain  !'     Here  Miss 

Edwards  i>ccame  exceedingly  agitated, 
trembling  from  heail  to  loot,  and  con- 
tinuing pale.  I  also  felt  shocked  at  the 
in(:i'ient  she  had  been  telling.  At 
lengtii  she  proceeded,  'I  shrieked  at 
ti>e  spectacle,  and  awooned,  and  was 


helped  by  some  bystanders  to  an  ad- 
joining snop,  which  it  was  nearly  an 
hour  before  I  could  leave,  in  a  hackney 
coach,  fiu'  my  loilgiugs.  I  never  re- 
covered the  shock  of  that  occurrence. 
The  next  day's  newspaper  announced 

that  Captain  had  been  killed  on 

the  spot,  and  that  his  lieart-bioken 
widow  was  wiUiin  only  a  few  days  of 
her  conliiiement. 

'  The  moment  I  recognised  the  bleed- 
ing body,  a  strange  pain  shot  across 
my  breast.  I  knew  it  was  my  death- 
stroke— I  knew  I  had  not  long  to  live — 
that  the  destroyer  and  his  victim 
would  soon  be  once  more  within  the 
dreadful  sight  of  each  other!  My 
health  and  sjiirits  soon  broke  down  ; 
every  night  was  I  scared  with  the 
spectre  of  Captain  ,  every  day  tor- 
tured with  tlie  recollections  of  his 
bleeding  corpse,  and  tbe  associations  of 
my  past  and  present  guilt !  Unable  to 
folldw  my  revolting  line  of  life,  I  wan- 
dered from  one  house  of  infamy  to  an- 
other, each  worse  than  the  former — 
frequently  beaten  with  violence,  and 
sometimes  kicked  out  of  doors  into  the 
street,  because  I  would  not  ivork! — 
Twice  have  I  been  dragged  before  a 
magistrate,  on  false  accusations  of 
robbing  the  wretch  that  owned  tha 
house  in  wliich  I  lived  !  I  have  lodged 
in  places  that  were  filthier  than  pig- 
sties ;  1  have  heard  robberies  planned — 
I  lKi\e  listeiieil  with  hori'or  to  schemes 
for  entrap|iing  the  innocent  of  both 
sexes  to  Llioii'  destiaiction.  Once  only, 
I  dared  a  whisper  of  remonstrance— and 
it  earned  nie  a  blow  from  the  old  Jewess 
with  whom  I  lived,  that  stretched  me 
senseless  on  the  iloor  amid  the  derision 
of  the  wreLches  around  us.  Pressed  by 
want,  I  have  jilied  the  detestable  trade 
I  exercised,  and  been  compelled  to 
caress  those  who  chose  to  call  for  me — 
to  drink  with  them— at  the  moment 
when  my  heart  was  dying  within  me  1 
when  I  felt  that  consumjition  was 
working  deeper  into  my  vitals  I 

'About  three  weeks  before  you  saw 
nie,  I  happened  to  be  prowling  about 
the  sti-eets,  when  my  haggard  appear- 
ance struck  a  gentleman  who  was  pass- 
ing by  on  horseback.  He  eyed  me  for 
some  moments,  and  then  dismounted, 
anil  gave  his  horse  into  the  hands  of 
his  servant.  He  had  recognised  me — 
toM  me  lie  had  known  me  in  what  ha 
called  my  'earlier  and  belter  days' — 
and  I  recognise  1  in  him  the  nolilenian 
for  whose  company  I  had  quitted  Cap- 
tain  !    He  cunld  hardly  speak  for 

the  shock  he  ielt.  At  length  he  utter- 
ed a  word  or  two  of  commiseration — 
and  taking  out  a  bank-note  from  his 
pocket-book,  which  I  found  was  for 
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twenty  pounds— lie  gave  it  me,  telliiiK 
ine  to  lonk  after  my  liealtli— and  1 
tliouglit,  lelt  nie,  as  if  asliamed  to  be 
seen  speaking  with  such  a  wietclied 
object  as  myself  1 -I,  who  bad  £3,000 
and  more  at  my  command,  accepted 
thecharity  of  this  gentleman,  with  sul- 
len resignation— as  I  thought ;  fancy- 
ing that,  by  so  doing,  I  was  atoning  Ibr 
the  enormity  of  my  crimes.  At  the 
moments  of  my  need,  wlien  fainting 
beneath  starvation— I  felt  a  pleasure  in 
thinking  how  much  money  I  had  with- 
in my  reach,  and  yet  refused  to  touclil 
— Guilty — ignorant  creature— as  if  this 
could  have  been  viewed  with  satisfac- 
tion by  Him— whom  1  had  most  offend- 
ed !  With  the  help  of  this  £20,  which  I 
was  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  in  the 
house  where  1  resided,  for  fear  of  being 
robbed — perliajis  murdered  by  tliose 
about  me,  I  went  to  a  distant  part  of 
town,  and  took  up  my  residence  in  the 
lilthy  jdace  from  which  you  rescued  me. 
I  had  not  been  tliere  long,  before  I  took 
to  my  bed,  finding  it  impossible  to 
drag  my  ti-embling  limbs  more  than  a 
few  steps.  I  felt  that  death  had  got  his 
cold  arms  around  me ;  and  partly 
in  despair — partly  under  an  influence  I 
knew  not  how  to  resist— kind  doctor,  I 
sent  off  the  line  that  brought  you  to 
iny  bed-side  !— My  life  at  that  place 
was  a  perpetual  hell— far  worse  than 
any  I  had  before  known.  ^ 

'Why  did  not  I,  you  may  ask,  with 
the  £20,  seek  out  a  virtuous  place  of 
residence  ?  I  can  only  answer — ask  the 
Devil— the  Devil,  that  never  once  left 
ine  I  Guilty  myself,  I  went  to  the 
haunts  of  guilt.  I  dared  not  go  to  any 
other  !— And  suppose  I  had  taken  lodg- 
ings at  a  place  of  good  character- that 
such  people  would  have  received  a 
wretch  such  as  I  too  plainly  appeared 
— what  was  I  to  do  when  the  £20  was 
gone  1—1  preferred  keeping  in  the  wa- 
ters of  pollution,  till  they  closed  over 
rae  1  Bnt  I  was  saying  how  dreadfully 
I  was  treated  in  the  house  where  you 
found  me.  When  I  discovered  that  it 
was  a  noted  house  of  call  for  thieves  ; 
and  the  scenes  I  was  compelled  to  wit- 
ness, I  cannot  describe  !— Would  you 
believe  it,  doctor?— one  morning,  the 
woman  who  called  at  your  himse  struck 
me  upon  the  mouth,  till  the  l)lood  gush- 
ed out,  because  I  told  lier  I  was  loo  ill 
to  accomi)any  the  rest  of  her  flock  to 
some  place  of  entertainment !— I  sub- 
mitted to  it  all  as  to  jiuigatory— think- 
ing I  might  as  well  die  there  as  any- 
where else  I— In  my  ignorance,  my 
blindness  to  the  horrors  of  hereafter — 
I  earnestly  longed  for  death.  I  expect- 
ed to  find  in  the  grave  the  peace,  the 
fiu-getl'tilness  which  the  world  denied 
nie :  and  as  lor  anything  beyond,  my 


mind  had  grown  nnable  to  comprehend 
tlie  thoughts  of  it— to  undeintand  any- 
thing about  it.  But  from  this  trance 
of  guilt  and  horror— the  I'rovidcnce  of 
God'  

Miss  Edwards  paused,  and  drew  her 
handkerchief  overher  face, which  show- 
ed me,  by  its  colour,  how  much  she 
was  exhausted.  While  I  was  speaking 
to  her,  in  as  kind  a  tone  of  sympathy 
as  my  emotion  would  admit  of,  she 
fainted.  Though  I  used  every  means 
to  recall  her  to  consciousness,  they 
seemed  of  no  avail ;  and,  greatly  alarm- 
ed, I  summoned  in  the  nur.se  and  the 
apothecary.  As  the  latter  entered  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  a  sigh  evidenced 
the  return  of  consciousness.  I  continu- 
ed by  her  side  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
speaking  soothing  things— imploring 
her  not  to  harrow  herself  with  use- 
less recollections  of  the  ]iast. 

'  But  what  a  monster  must  you  think 
me,  doctor?'  she  exclaimed,  averting 
her  face.  '  Is  not  the  aii  1  breathe  pol- 
lution ?' 

'Eleanor!  The  Redeemer  of  the 
world  said  not  so  to  the  trembling  one 
that  washed  liis  feet  with  her  tears.' 
The  poor  girl  sobbed  hysterically  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  emotion— mur- 
muring,  'He  said — go  in  peace  1' 
*         *         •         •  • 

'That  blessed  history,'  she  continu- 
ed, 'is  all  that  makes  life  tolerable  to 
me.  I  cling  to  it  as  an  earnest  of  the 
pardon  of  Heaven  1  Oh,  it  was  written 
for  the  guilty  such  as  me— I  know  it 
was  I  Oh  !  cruel  world— I  can  bear 
your  scorn  1  I  can  bear  the  linger  of 
contempt  pointed  at  me  !  I  can  sub- 
mit to  hear  you  curse  me — I  look  to 
Him,  I  listen  only  to  Him  that  looked 
on  Mary,  and  forgave  her  !' 

'Well,  Eleanor,  such  thoughts  are 
sent  to  you  from  heaven  !  He  whom 
you  speak  of  has  answered  you  !— But 
I  must  not  stay  here.  I  see  your  feel- 
ings are  too  much  excited.  Vou  must 
be  got  into  bed — and  if  you  wish  it,  the 
chaplain  shall  read  a  prayer  beside  you  1 
Farewell,  Eleanor,  till  to-morrow  !  May 
your  thoughts  this  night  be  of  happier 
hue  I  Sleei>  easier,  breathe  freely,  now 
that  so  black  a  burden  has  been  remov- 
ed from  your  feelings  I* 

She  grasped  my  hand  with  energy.  I 
returned  home,  tilled  with  mournful  re- 
collections of  the  sad  story  I  had  heard, 
and  hopes  that  the  mercy  of  Heaven 
might  yet  beam  upon  the  period  allot- 
ted her  upon  the  earth  !  The  next  day, 
I  found  Miss  Edwards  in  a  depressed 
frame  of  mind,  suffering  the  reaction 
consequent  upon  excitement. 

'  Oh  I'  she  exclaimed,  '  how  I  hate 
myself  for  having  told  you  so  much; 
lor  haviug  so  driven  from  me  my  only 
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friend  !'  For  a  time,  not  all  niy  most 
solemn  assurances  availed  to  convince 
her  how  deeply  she  was  mistaken.  She 
shook  her  head  in  silent  wretchedness. 
Slie  despaired  of  the  mercy  of  Heaven. 
All  this  was  only  a  temporary  mood  of 
feeling,  which  I  hoped  would  disappear. 
She  would  uotallowme  to  shake  hands 
with  her  on  leaving.  Her  frame  shrunk 
from  me  as  she  exclaimed,  'Oh,  touch 
ine  not  !'  To  my  astonishment,  she 
continued  in  this  melancholy  humour 
for  a  week,  tdl  I  accused  myself  of 
cruelty  in  sufl'ering  her  to  tell  me  her 
history.  My  wife,  on  her  return  to 
London,  called  on  her ;  and  her  affec- 
tlon  reassured  the  sorrow-smitten  suf- 
ferer, and  had  more  effect  than  all  the 
medicine  of  the  dispensary,  and  '  the 
physicians  there,'  could  do  for  her. 

We  supplied  her  with  a  little  employ- 
ment, to  divert  her  mind  from  preying 
upon  her  lacerated  feelings.  She  work- 
ed at  articles  of  sewing,  embroidery, 
(tc,  wliich  were  afterwai'ds  taken  to  a 
charitable  bazaar.  Tlie  interest  taken 
in  her  case  by  the  other  medical  atten- 
dants at  the  dispensary,  was  as  great  as 
that  I  felt.  All  that  uur  experience 
could  suggest  was  done  for  her.  Every 
symptom  of  danger  was  waited  for, 
watched,  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  expelled.  All  the  nourish- 
ment she  was  capable  of  receiving  was 
given  her  in  the  most  inviting  form. 
Jly  wife,  the  cliaplain,  myself,  and  tlie 
apothecary,  were  frequent  visitors,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  lier  spirits  in 
cheerfnl  exercise  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Heaven,  these  efforts  proved  success- 
ful. I  have  rarely,  in  consumption, 
known  a  patient  recover  from  such  a 
hopeless  degree  of  prostration,  so  sa- 
tisfactorily as  Miss  Edwards.  Her  na- 
ture seemed  changed ;  her  cheerful, 
graceful  piety— made  piety  lovely. 
There  was  a  simplicity,  a  fervour,  a  re- 
signation about  her,  that  could  spring 
from  sincerity  alone  ! 

She  was  sijon  ablet;  bear  the  motion 
of  a  hackney  coach,  an'l,  attended  by 
her  imrse,  tonk  several  drives  about 
the  suburbs.  Hor  recovery  was  mark- 
ed by  tiie  most  gratifying  signs  of  per- 
manency. Finding  Miss  Edwards' 
convalescence  so  encouraging,  I  pro- 
posed to  her  to  make  claim,  tlirougli  a 
solicitor,  to  the  property  she  was  enti- 
tled to,  and  employ  a  part  of  it  in  en- 
gaging a  cottage,  a  few  miles  from 
ti>wn,  before  sHmnier  passi:d  away.  I 
snggest'Ml  rny  advertising  for  such  a 
place,  ready  furnished  ;  adding  tliat, 
at  a  trilling  cost,  the  nurse  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  attend  upon  her. 

'  Come,  Eleanor,  wliat  olyection  can 
you  have  to  all  this?'  I  inquired,  find- 


ing she  listened  to  my  proposal  in  si- 
lence. 

'Only,'  she  replied,  'that  it  would 
make  me  too  happy.'  Matters  were 
soon  arranged.  A  solicitor  was  in- 
structed to  put  her  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining what  was  due  to  her.  The  so- 
licitor of  her  uncle,  when  written  to, 
came  to  town,  acknowledged  her  right, 
and  recognized  her  ;  and  the  property 
was  conveyed  to  her.  I  inserted  in  the 
newspapers  such  an  advertisement  as  I 
spoke  of,  and  it  was  answered  next  day 
by  the  proprietor  of  such  a  place  as  I 
wanted,  wliich  I  engaged,  on  Miss  Ed- 
wards' behalf,  for  a  year,  and  made 
arrangements  for  her  removal  thither. 
Before  quitting  the  inlirmary,  the 
grateful  girl  slipped  a  £50  note  into  the 
poor-box  of  the  institution. 

I  sliall  not  soon  forget  the  day  se- 
lected for  removing  Miss  Edwards  from 
the  inliiMiiary  ;  and  I  cannot  help  tell- 
ing it  parlicidarly.  We  had  a  glass 
coach  at  the  disjiensary  door  by  eleven 
o'clock,  in  which  were  my  wile  and  two 
of  my  children.  They,  Miss  Edwards, 
and  her  nurse,  filled  up  the  inside,  and 
I  rode  on  the  coach-box.  Oh,  that 
happy— that  beautiful  morning— that 
moral  harvest  home  1 

As  for  Miss  Edwards,  she  spoke  but 
little  all  the  way.  Her  feelings  could 
scarce  content  themselves  with  the 
tears  which  forced  themselves  into  her 
eyes — the  tears  of  ecstasy. 

The  cottage  was  small,  but  sweetly 
situated,  at  some  distance  from  the 
high-road.  Its  white  walls  peeped  from 
amid  honeysuckle  and  jessamine.  My 
wife,  seeing  the  difficulty  with  which 
Miss  Edwards  restrained  her  feelings, 
began  to  help  her  fortitude  by  bursting 
into  tears  and  kissing  her.  This  over- 
came the  girl.  As  we  neared  the  cot- 
tage she  grew  paler— leaned  more  upon 
our  arms— and,  as  we  entered  the  par- 
lour door,  fainted.  She  soon  recover- 
ed, and  sunk  on  her  knees,  elevated  her 
hands  towards  heaven,  looked  upward, 
in  a  silence  we  all  felt  too  sacred  to 
disturb ;  and  the  tears  flowing  freely, 
relieved  a  heart  breaking  with  grati- 
tude. 

We  did  not  quit  till  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Miss  Edwaids  lay  on  the 
sof.i  as  we  took  leave  of  her,  exhausted 
Willi  the  excitcm<'nt  of  the  day. 

'  Doctor,  if  you  should  ever  write  to 
me,'  whisjiered  the  poor  girl,  as  I  held 
her  hands  in  mine,  '  call  this— il/ojda- 
len  Cottage  !' 


We  paid  her  frequent  visits  in  her 
new  residence,  and  1  found  her  verify- 
I  ing  our  hopes  of  her  jiermanent  reco- 
very.   The  sweet  country  air— a  mind 
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more  at  case,  and  suiiported  by  reli- 
gion— did  wonders  for  lier. 

I  do  not  wisli  to  represent  Miss  Ed- 
wards as  being  always  in  ecstasies— no 
such  thing.  She  was  peaceful,  hum- 
ble, contented,  pious ;  and  all  this  is 
consistent  with  a  pervading  tone  of 
subdued  peusiveness,  or  occasional 
sadness.  Heart's  ease— sweet  flower  ! 
is  not  the  less  heart's  ease  because  it 
may  bloom  in  the  shade  ! 


Three  years  nearly  did  Miss  Edwards 
reside  at  Magdalen  Cottage,  as  she 
styled  it ;  her  liealth,  though  delicate, 
was  satisfactory.  Tlie  nurse  was  a 
treasure  to  her.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  second  winter  I  regretted  to  hear 
from  her,  that  Miss  Edwards,  in  com- 
ing from  evening  service  of  the  cliurch, 
a  mile  off,  to  wliioh  slie  had  imprudent- 
ly ventured — caiiglita  cold,  wliicli  soon 
revived  several  startling  symptoms. 
She  had  received  lier  death-summons. 
Alas !  how  soon  I  liegan  to  hear  of  ]iro- 
fuse  niglit-sweats  —  of  destructive 
coughing— and  tlio  other  fearful  train 
of  consumptive  symptoms!  Her  ap- 
pearance soon  began  to  tell  of  the  lia- 
voe  that  disease  was  making  witli  her 
constitution  1  I  cannot  jiain  the  reader 
by  dwelling  on  the  early  progress  of 
her  last,  sym I'toms.  She  soon  took  to 
lier  bed.  Uiswise  did  stride  apace  ;  and 
by  the  intensity  of  suHcriug  lie  iuHict- 
cd,  seemecl  revenging  himself  for  his 
lem])orary  defeat !  Slie  bore  her  last 
affliction  with  great  fortitude.  I  tliouglit 
she  was  rejoiced  at  the  prosjiuct  of  her 
lenioval,  1  must  now  content  myself 
with  a  few  entries  from  my  Diary. 

V  ednciida;/,  Juniiurii  iHtli.—l  called 
on  Miss  Eihvards  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  found  that  she  was 
sitting  up  ill  bed,  hearing  three  little 
girls,  diiughters  of  a  peasant,  their 
catechism.  I  was  remonstrating  with 
the  nurse  for  permitting  Miss  Edwards 
to  acl  so  imprudently,  when  agirl  came 
clattering  down  stairs  into  the  room, 
with  a  frightened  air,  saying,  'Come! 
come  1'  I  hastened  up,  and  found  that 
my  lu-itient  had  fainted  in  lier  task  ; 
and  the  two  cliiliireu  were  standing  by 
in  silence,  staring  at  the  strar.ge  pale- 
ness of  their  jiiecf ptress.  The  book 
had  fallen  from  her  liamls,  and  lay  be- 
side her  on  the  beil.  I  sent  the  cliil- 
dren  away,  and  addresseil  myself  to 
my  sull'ering,  but  imprudent,  patient. 
When  I  had  recovered  her  from  her 
swoon,  the  llrst  words  she  uttered 
were,  '  Go  on,  love  I'  '  My  dear  lilea- 
uor!— it's  I— Doctor   ,'  said  I. 

'  Well,  then,  you  must  try  it,  iMary,' 
she  continued—'  Poor  lady  !  she  thinks 
she's  iiot  tlio  children— she's  uot  scusi- 


ble,'  whispered  the  nurse.  What  a  love- 
ly expression  there  was  in  Miss  Ed- 
wards' face,  wasted  though  it  was  !' 

'I'm  afraid,  my  dear,'  she  commenc- 
ed again,  'you've  been  playing,  in- 
stead'—'  Come,  Eleanor,'  said  I. 

'  No,  love,  I'm  better  now  1  Goon — 
that's  a  good  girl  !'  My  vinaigrette 
served  to  dispel  the  illusion.  With  a 
start  she  recovered  herself. 

'  Oh  I  Doctor   !   How  are  you  1 

But,'  she  added,  '  where  are  the  chil- 
dren ?' 

'  They  are  gone,  Eleanor !  Really, 
you  must  not  do  so  again  !  It  is  much 
more  than  your  strength  can  bear  1 
Forgive  me,  Eleanor,  but  I  have  forbid- 
den them  to  come  again,'  said  I,  kindly. 
She  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and  in 
silence. 

'  Poor  things  !'  she  exclaimed,  'how 
little  they  thought  it  was  the  last  time  1' 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

'  Nurse,'  said  she,  '  did  you  give  them 
the  little  cakes  I  told  you  of?' 

The  woman  shook  her  head  in  silence. 
•        •        »        «  » 

'  How  do  you  feel  to-day,  Eleanor  P  I 
inquired,  feeling  her  pulse. 

'  Very  weak  ;  but  so  happy  1  I  am 
sorry  I  heard  the  children,  if  you 
thought  I  did  wrong  ;  but  He  that  lov- 
ed little  children  seemed  with  me  !' 

'  My  dear  Eleanor,  I  don't  wish  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  but  you  miscalcu- 
late your  strength  !  Now,  promise  me 
not  to  do  so  again  !' 

'  I  will,  doctor,  for  my  flesh  in  weak  ! 
But  how  is  Mrs.  ?'  (my  wife.) 

'  She  is  well,  and  sends  her  love  to 
you.  I  have  brought  some  calves'-foot 
jelly  ;  she  made  it  herself  for  you,  and 
hopes  you  will  relish  it.' 

'  She's  very  good  to  me— very  I'  sob- 
bed the  girl.  'I'll  try  to  take  a  little 
this  evening.  But  -  I  shall  not  want  it 
long,  doctor,'  she  added  ;  'I  am  going, 
I  hope,  to  heaven  !' 

Slie  paused.    1  spoke  not. 

'If,'  she  resumed,  'such  a  poor  guil- 
ty thing  as  I  shall  be  iiermitted  to  do 
so— dear  doctor -I  will — I  will  always 
watch  over  you  and  ymu-— ' 

Her  emotions  were  becoming  too  vio- 
lent, and  I  thought  it  best  to  take  my 
leave,  promising  to  be  with  her  next 
day. 

January  19th  to  the  2Uh  inclusive— 
During  this  interval  Miss  Edwards  de- 
clined raiiidly  ;  but  her  suHerings  never 
seemed  to  shake  her  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  She  was  occasionally 
elevated  to  a  pitch  of  inspiration,  and 
uttered  such  eloquence  as  I  have  sel- 
dom heard  frum  female  lips.  The  cler- 
gyman of  the  pirish  administered  to 
liei'  tut'  sacrament  uuce  or  twice,  fti)d  it 
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was  consolatory,  lie  said,  to  see  tbe spi- 
rit in  which  she  recciveil  it. 

Oa  oue  (lay,  durin!»  tliis  interval,  my 
wife  accompanied  nie  to  lliss  Edwards' 
bedside ;  anil  the  poor  yirl's  feeliiit;s 
got  uncontrollable.  I  was  obligeil  to 
remove  niy  wife  from  the  room  ;  and  I 
fear  the  shock  of  that  interview  hur- 
ried Miss  Edwards  more  rapidly  to  her 
end.  On  one  of  the  days  in  question, 
she  arranged  her  jiroperty  ;  leaviny  the 
interest  of  £1,000  to  the  nurse  for  her 
life  ;  £200  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  ;  a 
trifle  to  me  and  my  wife,  'for  rings— if 
they  will  wear  them  and  the  rest  to 
the  Magdalen  Hospital,  on  condition 
that  it  was  given  anonymously,  and  no 
attempt  made  to  discover  from  what 
quarter  it  proceeded.  I  put  the  whole 
into  the  hands  of  niy  solicitor,  and  he 
got  her  will  drawn  and  executed. 

ifednesdai/,  January  25tli. — Miss 
Edwanis  was  sweetly  composed  on  this 
visit.  She  spoke  to  me  of  her  funeral, 
begging  it  might  he  in  the  simplest 
way— followed  hy  the  nurse,  three  jioor 
woman,  to  whom  she  bequeathed  black 
dresses — and  '  if  I  would  honour  her 
unworthy  dust,'  by  myself ;  that  there 
should  be  no  name  upon  the  coRin-lid, 
and  no  gravestone  in  the  churchyard. 

'  Let  me  not  leave  niy  stained  name 
behind  me  !  No  one  would  feel  plea- 
sure in  seeing  it ;  but  I  humbly  hope  it 
is  written  in  the  Books  of  Forgiveness 
above  !  Let  me  go  in  silence  into  my 
mother  earth,  and  be  thankful  for  so 
peaceful  a  resting-place  !' 

'  I  am  happy,  Eleanor,'  said  I,  '  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  you  so  composed  in 
the  prospect  of  death  !  Rely  upon  it, 
heaven  is  very  near  you.' 

'Yes — the  Friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners— I  think  he  will  not  refuse  to 
receive  me  !'  she  rejilied. 

'  How  clear  is  all  before  you  !' 

She  looked  upwards  with  an  air  of 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  she 
was  saying,  ami  quoted  the  language  of 
Scripture.  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth— and  that  he  shall  stand 
at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  :  And 
though,  after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God  !' ' 

'Amen,  Eleanor  !' I  exclaimed,  'we 
may  meet  again,'  said  I. 

'  O  doctor,  yes  !'  she  replied.  '  You 
mu.st  not,  doctor,  when  I  am  gone,  for- 
get me  !  Sometimes  think  of  the  poor 
girl  yon  saved  from  ruin— and  believe 
she  loved  you  r  Our  tears  fell  fast.  I 
could  nr.t  r>i>en  my  lips.  '  I  know  I  am 
not  wi/rthy  to  be  in  your  tlioughts — 
hut  you  will  be  among  the  last  thoughts 
in  my  heart!  Will  you— promise  that 
yon  will  iomeiimeg  remember  poor 
Eleanor  r 


I  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  fore- 
lieail.  '  God  bless  thoo,  Eleanor,'  I  fal- 
tered. She  spoke  not,  but  shook  her 
head  with  emotion.  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer  ;  so  I  faltered  that  she  should 
see  me  again  vvitliin  a  few  hours  ;  and 
left  the  room. 

Thiirsdaji,  January  2CMi. — As  I  hur- 
ried up,  about  twelve  o'clock,  to  the 
cottage,  I  saw  an  elderly  woman,  a 
stranger,  closing  the  jiarlour  shutters. 
Then  my  sweet  patient  was  gone  !  I 
steppe<i  into  the  jiarlour. 

'She  is  dead,  I  suppose?'  I  asked. 

'  All,  good  lady,  she  is  gone  1  She'fj 
hardly  been  dead  live  minutes!  Poor 
nurse  is  in  a  sad  way  about  it.' 

At  that  moment  the  nurse  came 
down  stairs,  crying  bitterly.  'Oh — 
poor  Miss  Eleanor — I  have  lost  you  !  I 
shall  never  have  such  a  good  mistress 
again,'  and  she  cried  bitterly. 

'  I  hope  she  died  easily  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Yes,  sir  !  She  had  been  going  fast 
ever  since  yon  left  yesterday,  though 
she  tried,  poor  thing!- but  it  was  of 
no  use— to  go  on  with  something  for 
you  which  she  had  long  been  about — 
and— she  died  with  it  in  her  hands  I' 

I  went  up  into  the  bedroom.  I  can- 
not describe  the  feelings  of  awe  with 
which  I  am  struck  on  seeing  a  recent 
corjise— before  anything  has  been  stir- 
red in  the  room  about  it.  How  forcibly 
I  felt  them  on  the  present  occasion  ! 

'Did  she  say  anything  before  she 
died  ?'  I  inquired  of  the  nurse. 

'  She  .said  softly,  '  Kiss  me,  nurse  ! — 
I'm  leaving  you  !'— and  died  in  a  few 
minutes  after,  as  if  she  was  falling 
asleep  !'  replied  the  nurse. 

She  lay  on  her  left  side,  her  black 
hair  half-concealing  her  face  :  and  in  her 
hand  was  a  .sampler,  which  she  had 
been  working  at,  I  found,  during  her 
illness,  with  a  view  of  having  it  given 
to  me  after  her  death — and  which  was 
not  finished.  I  disengaged  it  from  her 
grasp— and  let  the  reader  imagine  my 
feelings,  on  seeing  nothing  but  the  let- 
ters— 

'  Mart  Magdalen — 
E  ' 

The  other  letter  of  her  initials — 'B' 
— the  finger  of  death  had  prevented  her 
adding. 

I  shall  never  part  with  that  sampler 
till  I  die  !— Oh,  poor  Mary  Magdalen  ! 
— I  will  not  forget  thee  ! 

CHAP.  XXVI.-I'/'t'  baronet's  hricle. 
Never  was  man  married  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances  than  Sir 
Henry  Harleigh.  He,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  house,  and  the  possessor 
of  a  splendid  fortune ;  his  brido  the 
fairest  tlower  in  the  family  of  s  noble- 
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man  ;  here  were  elements  of  high  hap- 
piness, warranting  the  congratulations 
of  the  '  troops  of  friends'  wlio,  by  their 
presence,  added  eclat  to  the  nuptials. 
'  Heaven  bless  thee,  sweet  Anne  1'  sob- 
bed the  peer,  her  father,  folding  liis 
daughter  in  his  arms,  as  Sir  Henry  ad- 
vanced to  conduct  her  to  his  travelling 
chariot;  'may  these  be  the  last  tears 
thou  wilt  have  occasion  to  shed  !'  The 
blushing  girl  could  make  no  reply ;  and 
linking  her  arm  in  that  of  her  husband, 
and  insensible  of  the  many  hands  that 
shook  hers  in  passing,  suffered  him  to 
lead  her  through  the  guests  above,  and 
lines  of  lackeys  below,  to  the  chariot 
waiting  to  conduct  'the  happy  pair'  to 
a  residence  of  Sir  Henry's  in  Wales. 
The  moment  they  were  seated  the  door 
closed.  Sir  Henry  waved  a  final  adieu 
to  the  company  thronging  the  windows 
of  the  drawing-room  he  had  quitted  ; 
away  dashed  the  chariot-and-four. 

Sir  Henry's  character  contrasted 
strongly  with  that  of  his  lady.  His 
urbanity  was  tinctured  with  melan- 
choly, which  some  considered  the  ef- 
fect of  an  early  devotion  to  study ; 
others,  a  constitutional  tendency  in- 
herited from  his  mother.  There  was 
much  energy  in  his  character;  and  you 
could  not  fail  to  observe  the  strugglings 
of  talent  and  ambition.  Lady  Anne 
was  all  sprightliness  and  frolic. 

Six  munths  after  their  marriage,  the 
'  happy  couple'  returned  to  town,  af- 
ter having  traversed  the  Continent. 
Lady  Anne  looked  lovelier,  and  her 
spirits  were  more  brilliant  than  ever. 
She  had  apparently  transfused  her  vi- 
vacity into  her  husband's  tranquil 
temperament  ;  his  manners  exhibited 
a  joyousuess  which  none  of  his  friends 
had  witnessed  in  him  before.  During 
the  London  '  season,'  Lady  Anne  re- 
velled in  enjoyment  ;  the  idol  of  her 
husband— the  centre  of  gaiety— the 
star  of  fashion. 

In  due  time  Sir  Henry  completed 
the  arrangements  for  his  town  resi- 
dence ;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  next 
winter.  Lady  Anne  found  herself  at 
the  head  of  as  splendid  an  establish- 
ment as  heart  could  desire.  Sir 
Henry,  who  represented  his  county 
in  Parliament,  and  liad  many  calls  on 
his  time— for  he  was  disposed  to  be 
a  '  working'  member — let  his  lady 
have  it  all  her  own  way.  He  mingled 
little  in  her  gaieties  ;  and  when  ho  did 
it  was  evident  that  Ills  thoughts  were 
elsewhere — he  tolerated  rather  than  en- 
joyed them.  In  short  Sir  Henry  was 
of  a  cliaracier,  and  was  given  anijile 
credit  for,  sporting  '  the  eccentric'  His 
manners  were  marked  by  a  dignity 
that  froze  into  hauteur,  and  degenerat- 


ed into  surly  abruptness ;  which  was 
carried  to  the  account  of  jjolitical  ap- 
plication and  abstraction.  Towards 
his  wife  he  preserved  a  demeanour  of 
tenderness. 

Some  time  afterwards  Lady  Anne 
exhibited  symptoms  of  disquietude  ; 
the  lustre  faded  from  her  eye,  the  co- 
lour from  her  cheek— her  vivacity  dis- 
appeared— she  no  longer  affected  it. 
'  How  thin  she  gets  1'  was  an  excla- 
mation heard  on  all  hands.  Tliey 
were  seen  less  frequently  in  society  ; 
and  when  they  did  enter  into  it,  it  was 
an  intolerable  burden.  Sighs  were 
heard  to  escape  from  Lady  Anne  ;  her 
eyes  were  seen  filled  with  tears  ;  and 
it  was  noticed,  that,  on  observing  Sir 
Henry  watching  her,  she  made  efforts 
to  recover  her  composure.  Thus  in 
tears  one  evening,  curiosity  was  strain- 
ed to  the  utmost  when  Sir  Henry  ap- 
proached her,  stiffly  bowed  away  the 
gentleman  who  was  proposing  to  dance 
with  her,  drew  her  arm  within  his, 
and,  with  trepidation  of  manner,  quit- 
ted the  room.  '  Good  heaven  !  what 
can  be  behind  the  scenes  ?  thought 
fifty  people  who  had  witnessed  this 
last  exhibition.  A  thousand  questions, 
hints,  and  inuendoes  were  bandied 
about  during  the  season  ;  soon  after 
the  close  of  which,  Lady  Anne  brought 
her  husband  a  '  son  and  heir  ;'  and  the 
whole  establishment  was  ordered  out 
of  town,  and  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady 
set  off  no  one  knew  whither.  It  was 
presently  discovered  that  they  were 
spending  the  summer  in  Switzerland. 
At  an  advanced  period  of  the  autumn 
they  returned  to  London  ;  and  the  lit- 
tle that  was  seen  of  them  served  to 
show  that  their  Continental  sojourn 
had  worked  no  change  in  either— save 
that  Lady  Anne,  since  her  accouche- 
ment, seemed  to  have  become  more 
delicate  in  health  than  usual.  Eu- 
mour  and  speculation  were  revived  by 
a  move  of  Sir  Henry's — he  broke  up 
his  town  establishment,  and  withdrew 
to  a  mansion  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  metropolis.  It  had  the  effect, 
probably  contemplated  by  the  baronet, 
of  quieting  curiosity,  as  soon  as  the 
hubbub  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
its  cause  had  ceased.  Lady  Anne's 
family  either  were,  oraffected  to  be,  in 
the  dark  about  the  source  of  her  dis- 
quietude. The  old  peer,  whose  health 
was  declining,  had  removed  to  a  re- 
mote part  of  Ireland 

During  the  period  above  referred  to, 
several  Inquiries  had  been  made  of  nie 
concernlirg  the  topics  in  question,  by 
my  patients,  who  supposed  that  a 
former  professional  acquaintance  with 
the  baronet  gave  me  some  initiation 
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Into  the  mysteries  of  his  coin'uct.  Such 
were  the  queries  I  was  unable  to  an- 
swer. Sir  Henry,  though  a  polite,  was 
an  uncommunicative  man  ;  and  had 
he  beeu  otiierwise,  we  came  but  sel- 
dom into  contact  since  his  marriage.  I 
shared,  instead  of  satisfying,  the  cu- 
riosity respecting  his  movements. 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th  of  April  18—,  that  a  letter  was 
put  into  my  hands,  bearing  the  words 
'  Private  and  confidential.'  The  frank 
was  by  Sir  Henry  Harleigli,  and  the 
letter,  which  was  from  him,  ran  thus  ; 

'  Dear  Doctor  .    My  travelling 

carriage-and-four  will  be  at  youi-  door 
to-morrow  morning  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing you  down  to  my  house,  about  ten 
miles  from  town,  where  your  services 
are  required,  Let  me  implore  you  not 
to  permit  any  engagement  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  coming  at  the  time, 
and  in  the  mode  I  have  presumed  to 
point  out.  Tour  presence  is  required 
on  matters  of  special  urgency,  and, 
you  will  permit  me  to  add,  ot  special 
confidence.  I  may  state,  in  a  word,  that 
the  sole  object  of  your  visit  is  Lady 
Anne.  I  shall,  if  possible,  and  you  are 
punctual.meet  you  on  the  road, that  you 
may  be,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for 
the  duties  that  will  await  you.  I  am, 
itc.  iS:c.,  '  Henky  HaM/EIGH. 

'  P.S.  — Pray  forgive  me  if  I  say  I 
have  opened  my  letter  for  the  sake  of 
entreating  you  not  to  apprise  anybody 
of  the  circumstance  of  my  sending  for 
yon.' 

This  communication  threw  me  into 
conjectures.  I  soon  made  arrange- 
ments ;  and  when  the  morning  came, 
I  jumped  into  the  chariot-and-fuur  the 
instant  it  drew  up  at  my  door— and 
was  whirled  out  of  town.  I  observed 
that  the  panels  of  the  carriage  had 
neither  crests  nor  supporters  ;  and 
the  colour  was  not  that  of  the  baro- 
net's. On  reaching  the  park  gates, 
the  groom  leaped  down  the  instant 
that  the  horses  could  be  stopped, 
opened  the  carriage-door,  and  inform- 
ed me  that  the  baronet  begged  I  would 
alight  at  tlie  gates.  I  acquiesced,  and 
walked  up  to  the  house,  lull  of  amaze- 
ment at  the  mystery  thrown  about  my 
movements.  I  ascended  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  hall-door,  and  pushed 
it  open.  On  ringing  the  bell,  an  elder- 
ly female  made  her  appearance,  and 
asked  me  whether  my    name  was 

■  iJr.  .'    On  being  answered  in  the 

affirmative,  she  said  Sir  Henry  was 
waiting  for  nje  in  a  room  adjoining, 
and  led  the  way  to  it.  I  was  soon  in 
the  iiresence  of  the  baronet.  The  room 
was  lofty,  and  furnislicd  in  a  style  of 
eleg.mce.  Uefore  I  had  had  time  to  j 
cast  more  th.in  a  cursory  glance  around  ' 
roe,  Sir  Henry  issued  froio  a  door  ftt 


the  extremity  of  the  library,  and  ad- 
vancing to  me  shook  me  by  the  hand. 
He  wore  n  flowered  green  velvet  dress- 
ing-gown, and  his  shirt-collars  were 
open. 

'  Doctor  ,'  said  he,  '  I  feel  obliged 

by  this  prompt  attention  to  my  wishes 
—  which  I  fear  must  have  inconveni- 
enced you.  We  are  at  breakfast.  Have 
you  breakfasted?' 

'  Yes— but  my  drive  has  sharpened 
my  appetite  afresh— I  think  I  could 
not  resist  a  cup  of  cliocolate  or  coffee.' 

'  Ah— good  !  Perhaps  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  take  a  turn  round  the  gar- 
den—and then  we  will  join  Lady  Anno 
in  the  breakfast-room  ?'— I  assented. 
There  was  something  flurried  in  his 
manner  and  tone— I  saw  there  was 
something  that  agitated  him,  and  wait- 
ed for  the  denouement  with  interest. 
In  a  moment  or  two,  we  were  walking 
in  the  garden. 

'  Doctor,'  said  Sir  Henry,  '  I  have 
sent  for  you  on  a  melancholy  errand 
to-day'— he  seemed  agitated,  and 
paused— proceeding,  '  I  have  satisfac- 
tion in  being  able  to  avail  myself  of 
your  services  ;  fori  know  you  are  kind 
and  expei'ieuced— as  well  as  confiden- 
tial?' Again  he  looked  at  me — I  bow- 
ed, and  he  resumed. 

'Possibly  you  may  have  heard  sur- 
mises about  Lady  Anne  and  myself?— 
I  believe  we  have  occasioned  no  littlo 
speculation.'  I  bowed  off  his  inquiry. 
'  I  am  conscious  that  there  has  been 
some  ground  for  it'— he  continued, 
'and  I  now  find  the  time  is  arrived 
when  I  must  e.vplain  it  all  to  you.  You 
have  occasionally  met  us  in  society,  and 
recollect  her  ladyship?' 

'Several  times,  Sir  Henry— and  I  re- 
collect her. — Indeed'  

'  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  there 
was  anything  remarkable  either  in  her 
countenance  or  deportment?' 
I  looked  at  a  loss  to  understand  him, 
'  I  mean— did  you  ever  observe  a  cer- 
tain peculiarity  of  expression  in  her 
features?'  he  continued,  earnestly. 

'  Wliy— I  have  observed  her  exhibit 
lassitude— her  cheek  has  been  pale,  and 
her  countenance  saddened  with  anxie- 
ty. I  supposed  there  was  no  unusual 
mode  of  accounting  for  it.  Sir  Henry' 
—I  added.  The  baronet's  face  was 
clouded  as  if  with  displeasure. 

'Ah'— he  replied— 'I  see— I  under- 
stand you— but  you  are  mistaken.  Pray, 
is  that  the  general  supposition?" 

'  Why— I  am  not  aware  of  its  being 
expressed  in  so  many  words  ;  but  it  was 
one  that  struck  vie,  as  a  matter  of 
course.'  As  I  was  speaking,  I  observed 
Sir  Uenry  changing  colour. 

'Doctor  ,'  said  he,  grasping  my 
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orm  with  energy—'  We  linve  no  time  to 
lose.  One  word  will  explain  all.  I  can 
conceal  it  no  longer.  You  must  be  told 
the  truth  at  once.  Lady  Anne  is— m- 
sane!'  He  gasped  the  last  word.  Nei- 
ther of  us  spoke  for  a  moment  or  two 
— except  that  I  unconsciously  echoed 
the  last  word  he  uttered.  '  Insane  ! — 
Why,  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  ears, 
Sir  Henry.  Do  you  use  the  last  word 
in  its  literal— its  medical  sense?' 

'  Yes,  I  do  !— I  mean  tliat  my  wife  is 
mad — Yes!  with  a  madwoman  you  are 
asked  to  sit  to  breakfast.    I  can  assure 

y'ou.  Dr.  ,  that  the  anguish  I  have 

endured  on  this  horrid  account  has 
nearly  driven  me  to  the  same  condi- 
tion 1  O  God  I  what  a  dreadful  life  has 
been  mine  for  this  last  year  or  two,  as 
I  have  seen  this  calamity  befalling  me' — 

I  implored  him  to  restrain  his  feel- 
ings. 

'  Yes — you  are  right,'  said  he,  '  I  have 
recovered  myself.  Let  us  repair  to  the 
breakfast-room.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
appear  as  though  notliing  had  transpir- 
ed between  us.  Make  any  excuse  you 
])lease  for  coming  hitlier.  Say  you 
were  called  in  by  me,  on  my  own  ac- 
count for — any  comi)laint  you  choose 
to  mention.  It  will  be  for  you  to  watch 
my  Lady  Anne  with  attention — but  not 
obviously.  I  shall  take  an  opportunity, 
as  if  by  chance,  of  leaving  you  alone 
with  her.  Afterwards  we  will  concert 
tlie  steps  necessary  in  this  emergency. 
You  must  not  expect  to  see  anything 
extravagant  in  her  manner.  Slie  will 
not  appear  eccentric— for  she  is  guard- 
ed before  strangers.  Hush  !'  said  he, 
turning  round  palely — '  did  you  hear — 
no,  it  was  a  mistake  !— I  have  perfect 
control  over  her— but  watch  her  eye— 
her  mouth — her  eye' — he  shuddered  — 
'and  you  will  know  all.  Now,  doctor, 
don't  commit  yourself,  or  me  1'  he 
wliispered.  He  paused  for  a  moment 
as  if  to  expend  a  sigli— and  then,  open- 
ing the  door  through  which  he  had  en- 
tered to  receive  me,  usliered  me  into 
the  break  fast- room.  Lady  Anne— in  a 
white  morning-dress,  sat  beside  the 
urn,  reading  the  newspaper.  She  seem- 
ed surprised  at  seeing  me,  and  bowed 
when  Sir  Henry  mentioned  my  name. 
Her  cheek  was  pale— and  there  was  an 
expression  of  anxiety— or  apprehen- 
sion—in lier  eye,  wliich  glanced  from 
me  to  Sir  Henry,  and  from  him  to  ine. 
Sir  Henry  coulii  not  appear  calm— liis 
cheek  was  lliislied— his  voice  tliick — 
his  manner  Hurried. 

'Are  not  you  well.  Sir  Henry?'  in- 
quired his  lady,  looking  at  him. 

'  Never  better,  love  !'  he  replied. 

'I  fear  I  have  disturbed  your  lady- 
ship in  reading  the  Morning  Post, 'said  I. 


'Oh,  not  at  all,  sir  1  There  is  nothing 
in  it  of  any  interest,'  she  replied;  'I 
was  only  looking,  Henry,  over  a  silly 

account  of  tlie  Ducliess  of  'g  fete. 

Do  you  lake  bieaklast?'  addressing  me. 

'A  cup  of  tea,  and  a  slice  of  this 
tongue,  are  all  I  shall  trouble  your 
ladyship  for.  Talking  of  fetes,'  I  add- 
ed, '  it  is  whispereil  in  the  world  that 
your  ladyship  had  taken  the  veil— or— 
or— died  ;  we  are  all  wondering  what 
has  become  of  your  ladyship— tliat  is, 
of  Ootk  of  you  I' 

'  All  1'  said  the  baronet  with  effected 
eagerness,  '  I  suppose  we  come  in  for 
our  share  of  hint  and  inuendo  !  Pray, 
wliat  is  the  latest  coinage,  doctor,  from 
the  mint  of  scandal  T 

Lady  Anne's  hand  trembled  as  she 
handed  me  tlie  cup  of  tea  I  had  asked 
for,  and  her  eye  settled  apprehensively 
on  tliat  of  her  husband.  '  Why,  the 
impression  is,  that  you  are  playing  mis- 
anthrope, in  consequence  of  some  poli- 
tical pique.'  Sir  Henry  laughed.  'And 
your  ladyship,  too,  turns  absentee  !  I 
fear  you  are  not  in  the  health— the 
brilliant  siiirits— which  used  to  charm 
the  world.' 

'  Indeed,  doctor,  I  am  not !  I  am  one 
of  tlie  many  victims' — 

'Of  ennui,'  interrupted  the  baronet, 
fixing  an  imperative  eye  on  his  lady. 

'  Yes,  ennui,'  she  replied  timidly, 
adding,  '  I  wonder  the  world  remem- 
bers us  so  long.' 

'  I  have  a  note  to  write,  doctor,'  said 
the  baronet,  after  the  lapse  of  five  min- 
utes, treading  on  my  foot,  '  which  I  in- 
tend to  beg  you  will  carry  up  to  town 
for  me.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  a  few 
moments?'  I  bowed.  'Lady  Anne,  I 
daresay,  will  entertain  you  from  the 
Morning  Post— ha  !  ha  !' 

She  smiled.  I  observed  Sir  Henry's 
eye  Hxed  on  her,  as  he  shut  the  door, 
with  an  expres.sion  of  ajiprehensicm. 
The  reader  may  imagine  the  peculiar 
I'eelings  of  eiiibarrassnient  with  which 
I  found  myself  alone  with  Lady  Anne. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  degree  of  her 
mental  intiriiiity,  I  felt  at  a  lo.ss  how  to 
shape  my  conversation.  As  far  as  one 
could  judge  from  appearances,  she  was 
as  sane  as  I  considered  myself.  I  could 
detect  no  wildness  of  the  eye — no  inco- 
herence of  language— no  eccentricity  of 
deportment— nothing  but  an  air  of 
languor  and  anxiety. 

'Sir  Henry  is  looking  well,'  said  1. 

'  Yes— he  always  looks  well ;  even  if 
he  were  ill,  he  would  not  look  so.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  compliment  your 
ladyship  on  your  looks,'  I  continued. 

'  Certainly  I  have  been  better  than  I 
am  at  present,'  she  replied— '  Wliat  I 
have  to  coin]ilaiii  of,  is  not  so  much 
bodily  ailiug  as  lowuess  of  spirits," 
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'  Your  ladyship  is  not  the  first  ou 
whom  a  seclusion  from  society  has  had 
similar  etlects.  Why  not  return  to  town 
— at  least  tor  a  season  ?' 

"riiere  are— reasons— why  I  should 
prefer  to  continue  in  retirement,'  she 
replied. 

'  Rmxuns .'— perniit  me  to  ask  your 
ladyship  the  import  of  such  mysterious 
terms?'  I  inquired. 

'  I  am  not  aware,  doctor,'  said  she, 
'  that  I  said  anything  that  could  be 
called  vii.'ster ious.' 

'  Pardon  me,  my  lady  I  I  was  only 
anxious  lest  you  might  have  any  secret 
source  of  anxiety  preying  on  your  mind, 
and  from  which  I  mi;ilit  have  the  pow- 
er of  relieving  you.  Permit  me  to  say, 
how  grieved  I  am  to  see  your  ladyship's 
altered  looks.  I  need  not  disguise  the 
fact  that  Sir  Henry  is  anxious  on  your 
account'  

'What!  Sir  Henry  anxious — on  my 
account  1'  she  repeated  ;  '  why,  can  it 
then  be  possible  that  I  am  the  object  of 
your  present  visit.  Dr.  ?' 

I  paused  for  a  moment.  Why  should 
I  conceal  or  deny  the  fact,  thought  I. 

'  Your  ladyship  guesses  aright.  Sir 
Henry's  anxieties  have  brought  me  hi- 
ther this  moj  ning.  He  wishes  me  to 
ascertain  wlietlieryourladysliip  labours 
under  indisposition  of  any  kind.' 

'  And  pray,  doctor,'  continued  her 
ladysliip,  'what  does  he  imagine  my 
complaint  to  be  ?  Did  he  mention  any 
particular  symptoms?' 

'Indeed  he  did— lassitude— loss  of 
appetite— lowness  of  spirits.' 

She  raised  her  handkercliief  to  her 
eyes,  which,  glistening  with  tears,  she 
directed  to  the  window,  as  if  she  dread- 
ed to  encounter  mine.  Her  lips  quiver- 
ed with  emotion. 

'Dear  lady,  becalm!  Why  should 
you  distress  yourself  ?'  said  I,  she  look- 
ed me  wildly  full  in  the  face,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  wept  in  silence. 

'  Oh,  Doctor  !'  at  length  she 

sobbed,  '  you  cannot  imagine  how  ill  I 
am — here,'  placing  her  liand  on  her 
heart.  'I  am  a  miserable  woman! 
There  never  lived  a  more  unfortunate 
being  !  I  shall  never  be  happy  again  !' 
she  continued. 

'Come,  your  ladyship  must  make  a 
contidant  of  me.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this  emotion  ?  No  one 
can  have  used  you  ill?  Come,  tell  me 
all  about  it !' 

'Oh,  I  dare  not!  It  is  a  painful  se- 
cret to  keep,  but  it  would  be  dreadful 
to  t«ll  it.  H  ive  you  realty  no  idea  of 
it?  Has  it  not  been  whispered  about 
In  the  world?'  she  inquiie.l,  with  wild- 
ne.ts  in  her  manner. 

Alas,  poor  Lady  Anne  !    I  had  seen 


and  heard  enough  to  satisfy  me  that 
her  state  corroborated  tlie  fears  express- 
ed by  Sir  Henry,  whoso  return  at  that 
moment,  with  a  note  in  his  hand,  put 
an  end  to  our  ttte-a-tcte.  He  cast  a  keen 
glance  of  scrutiny  at  his  lady  and  me, 
and  went  u|)  to  her  and  kissed  her, 
without  speaking.  What  wretchedness 
was  in  his  features  !  I  saw  by  his  man- 
ner that  he  desired  me  to  take  my 
leave  ;  and,  after  a  few  words  on  indif- 
ferent subjects,  I  rose,  bowed  to  her 
ladyship,  and,  accompanied  by  the  ba- 
ronet, willulrew. 

'  Well,  am  I  right  or  wrong,  doctor, 
in  my  terrible  suspicions?'  inquired 
the  baronet,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  as  we  stood  in  the  bow-window  of 
his  library.    I  shook  my  head. 

'  Did  she  make  any  allusions  to  the 
lireseiit  arrangement  I  have  been  ob- 
liged to  adopt  in  the  house?' 

I  told  him  the  substance  of  what  had 
passed  between  us.  He  sighed  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

'  Is  her  ladyship  ever  violent?'  I  in- 
quired. 

'  No — seldom — never  !  I  wish  she 
were  !  Anything  to  dissipate  the  mo- 
notony of  melancholy  madness— but  I 
cannot  bear  to  talk  on  the  subject.  I 
can  scarcely  cuiitrol  my  feelings  !'  He 
stood  looking  tlirotigli  ihe  window, 
overpowered  with  grief.  For  a  minute 
or  two  neither  of  us  spoke. 

'Tlie  dreadful  subject  forces  itself 
upon  us,'  said  he,  turning  towards  me. 
'  Doctor,  what  is  to  be  done  in  this 
tremendous  emergency  ?  Let  our  first 
care  be  to  prevent  exposure.  A  tempor- 
ary seclusion,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  ne- 
cessary?' lie  added,  looking  at  me.  I 
told  him  I  feared  such  a  course  would 
be  advisable,  if  not  necessary;  and  as- 
sured hiui  that  he  need  be  under  no  ap- 
prehension on  that  score,  for  there 
were  mauy  admirable  retreats  for  such 
patients  as  his  lady,  where  comfort, 
amusement,  and  skilful  surveillance 
were  combined. 

'Oh,  doctor!'  he  groaned,  clasping 
his  hands,  'the  maddening  thought 
that  my  darling  wife  must  be  banished 
from  rny  bosom — from  her  home— from 
her  child— and  become  the  inmate  of — 
of— a—'  He  ceased,  a  smile  shot  across 
his  features. 

'Doctor,'  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  'can 
I  trust  you  with  a  secret?  I  know  lam 
acting  imprudently— unnecessarily  dis- 
closing it— but  I  know  it  will  be  safe 
with  2/ou .'' 

1  listened  in  wonder.  *  *  My  flesh 
crept  from  head  to  foot  as  he  went  on. 
I  had  been  all  along  the  duiie  of  a  mad- 
siA.N'.  His  eye  was  fixed  upon  me  with 
a  devilish  expression.  Tlifi  slionlf  dS' 
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prived  me  of  utterance— for  a  while  al- 
most of  sight  and  liearing.  I  was  start- 
led into  consciousness  by  a  loud  laugh 
uttered  by  the  baronet.  He  was  point- 
ing at  me,  witli  his  arm  and  linger  ex- 
tended, touching  my  face,  with  deri- 
sion. The  truth  flashed  upon  my  mind. 
I  could  now  understand  the  melancholy 
of  Lady  Anne— whose  blanched  coun- 
tenance, looking  through  the  half- 
opened  door,  caught  my  eye  as  I  hap- 
pened to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the 
breakfast-room.  I  trembled  lest  the 
madman  should  see  her,  and  burst  into 
violence  1 

The  '  secret'  of  the  baronet  consisted 
in  his  alleged  discovery  of  a  mode  of 
convening  tallow  into  wax  I  Tliat  it 
would,  when  carried  into  effect,  pro- 
duce him  a  revenue  of  fifty  thousand  a- 
year  :  That  because  the  king  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  disclose  it,  he  had 
sent  spies  to  watch  all  his  movements, 
and  had  threatened  to  arrest  him  for 
high  treason !  All  this  nonsense  he 
told  me  in  a  serious,  energetic  tone  of 
voice  and  manner ;  and  though  my 
countenance  mu.st  have  turned  pale 
when  the  shocking  discovery  broke 
upon  me,  and  my  agitation  become  ap- 
parent. Sir  Henry  did  not  notice  it.  I 
know  not  what  called  forth  the  laugh  I 
have  mentioned,  unless  it  was  the  de- 
light he  experienced  from  the  success 
with  which  he  imposed  on  me  so  long. 

'  But,  doctor,'  he  continued,  '  I  have 
not  disclosed  tliis  secret  to  you  for  no- 
thing. I  set  about  discovering  it  in 
consequence  of  an  accident  wliicli  has 
happened  to  me,  and  of  wliich  you  and 
the  world  will  ere  long  hear  much.  It 
became  necessary  that  I  sliould  develop 
a  new  source  of  independence— and  at 
length  it  is  found  1  But  the  mere  money 
it  will  produce  is  the  least  considera- 
tion—there are  grander  results  to  fol- 
low ;  but  of  them  anon  !  You,  doctor, 
are  a  scientific  man— I  am  but  superli- 
cially  so  ;  and  tliatisa  species  of  know- 
ledge essential  to  the  successful  use  of 
my  discovery.  We  must  become  part- 
7iers—eh  ?'  I  bowed.  '  The  terms  we 
can  arrange  afterwards.  Ah,  ha,  ha  1 
what  will  my  political  friends  say  to 
this?  Sir  Henry  Harleigh  turned  wax- 
maker  1— Why,  doctor,  wliy  are  you  so 
silent?   Chop-fallen,  eh?— and  why  ?' 

I  had  been  pondering  on  the  proper 
course  to  follow  under  such  exlraordi- 
nai'y  circumstances,  and  permitted  him 
to  ramble  on  as  he  pleased.  '  Calcu- 
lating the  profits,  eh?  — Well— but  we 
must  go  througli  a  deal  before  we  get 
to  tliat  part  of  the  story,  helieve  me  1 
First  and  foremost' — and  he  cast  a  dis- 
turbed glance  at  the  breakfast-room 
door — '  we  must  nialie  some  arrange- 


ments about  Lady  Anne.  She  knows 
my  secret,  and  it  is  the  thoughts  of  It 
that  have  turned  her  head — but,  oh  I 
sucli  a  gentle  madness  is  hers "  He 
uttered  this  last  exclamation  in  a  tone 
that  touched  my  heart. 

'Doctor,'  he  commenced,  'let  me 
consider  of  it  for  a  moment,  I  would 
not  have  her  feelings  wounded  for 
worlds  !— I'll  consider  of  it,  and  pre- 
sently tell  you  my  determination.'  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  library,  as  if 
engaged  in  contemplation,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  ten  minutes,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  me,  who  stood  leaning  against 
the  window-frame,  watching  him  with 
unutterable  feelings.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
It  was  next  to  impossible  for  me  to 
have  another  interview  with  Lady  Anne 
before  leaving.  I  thought  it  advisable 
not  to  alarm  his  suspicions  by  any  at- 
tempt, but  to  take  my  departure  as 
quietly  as  possible;  determined,  on 
reaching  London,  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Courtliorpe,  his  brother-in-law, 
with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance, 
and  with  him  suggest  such  measures  as 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  safety,  not 
only  of  the  baronet,  but  his  lady.  This 
resolution  formed,  I  felt  anxious  to  be 
gone. 

'  Well,  Sir  Henry,'  said  I,  '  I  must 
leave  you,  for  I  have  many  engagements 
in  town.' 

'  Do  you  know,  now,'  said  he,  '  I  can- 
not remember  what  it  was  I  had  to 
think  about !  How  absurd  1  What  was 
it,  now?'  corrugating  his  brows. 

'Oh,'  said  I,  '  it  was  whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  see  Lady  Anne  be- 
fore I  left' — 'Ah,'  he  interrupted,  'ay, 
so  it  was — I  recollect — why— see  Lady 
Anne?— No— I  think  not,'  he  replied, 
with  an  abrupt  manner,  as  if  displeas- 
ed with  the  proposal.  'I  will  accom- 
pany you  to  the  road,  where  you  will 
find  the  carriage  in  readiness  to  take 
you  back  to  town.'  He  at  the  same 
time  took  from  a  pocket-book  a  note- 
case, and  gave  me  a  check  of  £500! 

'  By  the  way,'  said  he,  as  we  walked 
to  the  park  gales,  '  what  are  we  to  do 
with  Lady  Anne?  How  strange  that 
we  should  have  forgotten  her  1  Well, 
what  step  do  you  intend  taking  next?" 
I  sighed. 

'  I  cannot  say  at  present ;  but  you 
may  rely  on  seeing  me  here  again  this 
evening.  I  hope  you  will  conceal  it 
from  Lady  Anne,  or  it  may  alarm  her.' 

'Mind  me,  doctor,'  said  he,  'I — I— 
will  liave  no  violence  used.' 

'  Violence  I  my  dear  Sir  Henry  1  vio- 
lence 1  God  forbid  1'  I  exclaimed. 

'  I  hold  you  personally,'  laying  em- 
phasis on  the  last  word,  '  I  hold  you 
personally  responsible  for  whatever 
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measnres  may  l>e  adopted.  Hero  is  the 
carriage.  1  shall  awaic  your  return 
with  anxiety.'  I  shook  him  by  the 
liand,  and  stepped  into  the  chariot. 

'  Good-morning,  Sir  Henry  !'  I  ex- 
claimed. He  put  in  his  head  at  the 
window,  and  wliispered,  '  On  second 

thoughts,  Doctor  ,  I  shall  decline 

any  furllier  interference  in  the  matter 
—at  least  to-day.'  He  had  scarcely 
uttered  the  last  words,  when  the  cha- 
riot drove  oft'. 

'Hollo!  hark  ye,  fellow!  stop!' 
shouted  the  baronet,  '  stop,  or  I'll  fire  !' 
The  postilions,  who  had  set  otf  at  a 
gallop,  seemed  disposed  to  continue  it ; 
but  on  hearing  the  last  alarming  words, 
drew  up.  I  looked  with  amazement 
through  the  window,  and  beheld  Sir 
Henry  hurrying  towards  us,  a  pocket- 
pistol  in  his  riglit  hand. 

'  Good  God,  Sir  Henry  1'  I  exclaimed, 
'  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
traordinary conduct?' 

'  A  word  in  your  ear,  doctor,  he  pant- 
ed, coming  close  to  the  carriage-door. 

'Speak,  for  Heaven's  sake.  Sir  Hen- 
ry,' said  I,  leaning  my  head  towards 
him. 

'  I  suspect  you  intend  violent  mea- 
snres towards  me,  Doctor  .' 

'Against  you  I  Violent  measnres — 
a.g!iinst  anybody  f — you  are  dreaming, 
Sir  Henry  !' 

'Ah,  I  see  further  into  your  designs 

than  you  imagine,  Doctor  !  You 

wish  to  extract  my  secret  from  me,  for 
your  own  advantage.    So,  mark  me — if 

you  come  again  to         Hall,  you  shall 

not  return  alive— so  help  me   ! 

Adieu  !'  He  strode  off,  waved  his 
hand  to  the  postilions,  and  we  soon 
lost  sight  of  the  madman.  I  threw 
myself  back  in  my  seat  bewildered. 
Not  only  my  own  safety,  but  that  of 
Lady  Anne  was  menaced.  What  might 
not  frenzy  prompt  him  to  do  during  my 
absence?  Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  re- 
joiced to  find  myself  thundering  town- 
ward,  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry 
me,  in  obedience  to  the  order.s  I  had 
given  the  postilions,  the  instant  Sir 
Henry  quitted  us.  At  length  we  reach- 
ed a  hill  that  compelled  us  to  slacken 
our  pace,  and  give  breath  to  our  horses. 
I  opened  the  front  window,  and  be- 
spoke the  nearest  postilion. 

'  Boy,  there  !  Are  you  in  Sir  Henry's 
.Ben'ice  T 

'  Xo,  sir,  not  now  exactly — but  we 
sarvcs  hirn  as  much  as  thof  we  was,  for 
tin;  matter  of  that,'  lie  replied. 

'  Were  you  suri.rised  to  see  what  oc- 
curred at  .starting?" 

'  N'o,  sir,'  he  replied.  '  He's  done 
many  a  stranger  thing  nor  that,  sir, 
lately  I' 


'  I  suppose,  then,  you  consider  him 
not  exactly  in  his  right  senses,  eh  ?' 

'Ita'n'tfor  the  likes  o' me  to  say 
such  a  thing  of  my  betters,  sir  ;  but 
tins  I  may  make  bold  for  to  say,  sir,  if 
as  liow  I,  or  any  of  my  fellow-sarvants, 
had  done  tlie  likes  o'  what  we've  seen 
up  at  the  Hall  there,  tliey'd  a'  clapped 
us  into  jail  or  bedlam  long  ago  !' 

'  Indeed  !  What  has  been  going  on? 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  he,  '  first  and  fore- 
most, he's  discharged  me,  and  Thomas, 
my  fellow-sarvant,  an'  we  takes  up  at 
tlie  inn,  a  mile  from  the  Hall ;  the 
coachman  and  the  footman  ;  all  the 
women  sarvants— excepting  the  cook, 
and  my  lady's  maid— and  a'n't  them  a 
few  sarvants  for  to  do  all  the  work  of 
tliat  great  Hall?  A'n't  that  strange- 
like,  sir?' 

'  How  does  Sir  Henry  pass  his  time  7 

'  Why  we  hears  from  cook,  as  how 
he  boils  candles,  sir,'  quotli  the  fellow. 

'  Boils  candles,  sirrali  ?  What  do  you 
mean?   Are  you  in  earnest?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  be  I  He'll  boil  twenty  in 
a  day,  in  the  cook's  best  saucepans ; 
and  he  pours  brandy  into  the  mess — 
and  then  throws  it  all  into  a  hole  every 
night,  that  he  has  dug  in  the  garden.' 

'Well!'  said  I,  'but  what  does  her 
ladyship  all  this  while?' 

'  Oh,  our  lady  is  worn  to  skin  and 
bone  !  She  follows  him  about  like  a 
ghost,  and  cries  her  eyes  out ;  but  she 
is  so  gentle-like,  he's  woundy  starn 
with  her,  and  watches  her  like  a  cat 
does  a  mouse,  as  one  would  say  !  Once 
he  locked  her  in  her  bedroom  all  day, 
and  only  gave  her  bread  and  water  1 
But  the  strangest  thing  is,  he  makes 
out  that  it's  lier  that's  mad  I  so  for  a 
longtime,  we  all  believed  it  was  so — 
for  it's  only  of  late  that  we  began  to  see 
how  the  truth  of  the  matter  stood.  Sir 
Henry  was  always  a  bit  queer,  but  as 
our  poor  lady  was  always  melancholic- 
like,  it  was  natral  we  should  give  in  to 
believe  it  was  her  that  was  melancholy 
mad,  and  so  all  true  what  Sir  Henry 
said  of  her.' 

'Is  Sir  Henry  ever  violent?' 

'  Lord,  sir  1  Mrs.  Higgins,  the  cook, 
tells  strange  tales  of  him  latterly.  He 
bolts  every  door  in  the  Hall  every 
night,  and  walks  about  in  it  with  a 
leaded  blunderbuss  !' 

'  Miss  Sims,' said  the  further  posti- 
lion, 'that's  my  lady's  maid,  told  Mrs. 
Higgins,  and  she  told  my  sister,  who 
told  me,  that  Sir  Henry  sleeps  every 
night  with  a  drawn  sword  under  his 
pillow,  and  loaded  pistols  stuck  into 
the  watch-pockets,  and  frightens  iny 
lady  to  death  with  his  pranks  !' 

'  Why  did  not  you  set  oU'for  LondoUi 

sndteil  —  r 
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'Lord,  MS  spread  about  tlmt  Sir 
Henry  was  mad  1  Nobody  woald  be- 
lieve us,  for  lie  can  talk  as  good  as  the 
jiarson,  wlien  he  chooses  1  an'  that  be- 
ing so,  if  we'd  gone  up  to  town  with 
them  stories,  the  folk  would  ha'  come 
down,  and  he'd  a'  persuaded  then:  it 
was  all  false— and  what  would  have 
become  of  wef 

'  And  what  is  become  of  the  ser- 
van  ts  ?  Are  til  ey  al  1  d  u  irib  ?' 

'  Yes,  seeing  as  how  they  have  been 
bound  to  silence  by  our  poor  lady,  till 
she  should  tell  thera  to  give  the  alarm  ; 
and  he's  been  too  cunning  to  give  her 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  She'll  be  glad 
o'  your  coming,  I'll  warrant  me.' 

'  Drive  on,  boys,  for  your  lives  !' 
said  I,  and  directed  them  to  go  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Courthrope.  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  for  it  was 
clear  that  the  madman's  suspicions 
were  roused,  and  his  violence  might 
prompt  him  to  take  some  dangerous 
step,  in  my  absence.  I  found  Mr.  Cour- 
thrope at  home,  and  shocked  he  was  at 
my  intelligence.  It  seemed  that  the 
baronet  and  he  had  been  estianged  for 
months,  owing  to  an  affront,  which  he 
was  now  satistied  arose  out  of  his  re- 
lative's insanity.  We  exchanged  the 
chariot  in  which  I  had  returned  to 
town,  for  a  carriage,  and  drove  off  to 

the  residence  of  Dr.  Y  ,  one  of  the 

most  eminent  '  mad-doctors,'  as  they 
are  denominated.  Our  interview  was 
brief.    In  less  than  half  an  hour.  Dr. 

y  ,  Mr.  Courthrope,  and  I,  with  two 

keepers,  deposited  ourselves  within  and 
without  the  vehicle,  and  set  off  direct 
for  Hall. 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  park 

gates,  and  Dr.  Y  ,  Mr.  Courthrope, 

and  I,  there  alighted,  directing  the 
carriage  to  follow  us  to  the  hall  door. 
I  rang  the  bell  ;  and  an  elderly  woman 
answered  our  summons. 

'  Can  we  see  Sir  Henry  Harleigh  ?' 
inquired  Mr.  Courthrope. 

'  No,  sir,'  was  the  prompt  reply, 
'you  should  have  come  earlier  !' 

'  Come  earlier  ?'  said  I  ;  '  what  do 
you  mean  ?  Sir  Henry  appointed  this 
evening.' 

'  Then  it's  clear  he  must  have 
changed  his  mind  ;  for  he  and  my  lady 
set  off  in  a  post-chaise  and  four  two 
hours  ago,  and  I  don't  know  where, 
perhaps  you  had  better  go  after  him  !' 

'  In  what  direction  did  he  go  ?'  I 
inquired. 

'  Down  the  road,  sir.  He  desired  me 
to  tell  any  one  that  might  call  that  he 
was  gone  off  to  Wales.' 

I  sighed  with  alarm  ;  Mr.  Cour- 
thrope looked  pale  with  apprehen- 
sion ;  while  Dr.  Y  ,  stood  looking 


with  inquisitlvencsB  at  the  woman 
that  was  addressing  us.  A  stand-still 
were  we  arrived  at  !    What  was  now  to 

be  done 

'  Here  !'  said  Dr.  Y  ,  beckoning 

us  to  follow  him  to  a  little  distance 
from  the  door.    We  did  so. 

'  Poll  !'  he  whispered, — 'the  woman 
is  trifling  with  us.  Sir  Henry  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  hall— ay,  as  surely  as 
we  are  now  here  !  Come,  we'll  search 
the  hall,  before  we  go  back  again  on  a 
fool's  errand  I  Come,  my  good  wo- 
man,' said  he,  '  you  have  not  told  us 
the  truth.  We  know  that  the  baronet 
and  his  lady  are  above  stairs,  for  we 
saw  him  at  the  corner  of  the  window." 

'  Oh,  lord  !'  replied  the  woman, 
'  you  must  do  as  you  please,  gentle- 
men—I've given  you  my  answer,  and 
you'll  take  the  consequences.' 

With  this  she  left  us.  After  a  con- 
sultation, Mr.  Courthrope  volunteered 
to  go  through  the  rooms  alone.  In  ten 
minutes'  time  he  returned,  not  having 
seen  anything  of  the  fugitives,  except 
a  letter  lying  on  the  table,  in  the  ba- 
ronet's flank,  the  ink  of  which  was 
scarcely  dry.  This  satisfied  us  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  woman's  story.  It 
proved  only  a  blank  envelope.  We 
determined  to  commence  search  over 
the  Hall.  Every  room  we  explored  in 
vain,  and  began  to  despair  of  success. 
The  back  drawing-room  we  examined, 
hoping  to  find  some  letter  that  might 
give  us  a  clue  to  the  baronet's  retreat. 
It  commanded  a  view  of  the  grounds  ; 
and  after  standing  at  the  window, 
scrutinising  every  tree  that  we  could 
fancy  Sir  Henry  lurking  in  or  near,  we. 
turned  in  council  once  more.  Had  he 
really  left  the  place  ?  We  cast  our  eyes 
on  the  mantelpiece  and  table,  on 
which  were  scattered  papers,  notes, 
cards,  &c.,  and  one  or  two  volumes, 
with  the  baronet's  notes  in  the  margin 
—and  sighed.  This,  Mr.  Courthrope 
informed  us,  was  Sir  Henry's  favourite 
room.  We  could  see  nothing  to  cast 
information  on  the  subject  of  our  in- 
quiries. We  determined  to  commence 
a  search  oT  the  outer  premises,  but 
were  delayed  by  a  thunder-storm. 

We  had  stood  conversing  sometime 
in  this  room  when  the  doors  of  an 
oaken  cabinet,  which  we  had  examin- 
ed were  thrown  wide  open,  and  fortli 
stepped  the  baronet,  in  travelling  cos- 
tume, with  ahauglity  air. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  are  yon 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  what  you 
are  doing  ?  Do  you  know  that  I  am 
Sir  Henry  Harleigh,  and  that  this  is 
my  house  ?  By  what  warrant  do  you 
thus  presume  to  intrude  upon  my  prjt 
vacj-  ?' 
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He  paused,  his  hand  continuing  ex- 
tended towards  us  with  a  commanding 
air.  Tlie  sinUIeniiessof  liis  appearance 
astounded  Mr.  Courthrope  and  myself 

hut  not  so  the  experienced  Dr.  Y  ! 

Wlio,  with  a  bow  and  smile,  stepped 
forward  to  meet  Sir  Henry  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entree,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  awaiting  it.  Never  did  I  witness 
such  a  specimen  of  self-possession. 

'  Sir  ilenry,  you  have  relieved  us,' 

said  Dr.  Y  ,  '  from  embarrassment, 

we  have  been  searching  for  you  in 
every  corner  of  the  house  1' 

'  You  have  been  —  searching  —  for 
me,  sir  !  Y'our  name  ?'  exclaimed  the 
baronet. 

'  Fray  Sir  Henry,  relieve  us,  by  say- 
ing where  her  ladyship  is  to  be  found,' 

pursued  Dr.  Y  .    I  felt  that  the 

doctor  had  mastered  the  madman.  The 
baronet's  unsteady  eye  wandered  fmrn 

Dr.  Y  to  me,  and  from  me  to  Mr. 

Courthrope. 

'  Once  mure,  sir,  I  beg  the  favour  of 
vour  name  ?'  he  repeated.  '  Are  you 
Dr.  Y  ,  of  ?' 

'Precisely — the  same,  at  your  ser- 
vice. Sir  Henry,'  replied  the  doctor. 
Sir  Henry's  features  whitened  ;  he 
turned  aside,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to 

look  upon  Dr.  Y  ,  and  sunk  into  a 

chair  besiile  him,  murmuring,  '  Then  I 
am,  ruined  !' 

'  Do  not.  Sir  Henry,  distress  your- 
self!' said  Dr.  Y  ,  approaching  him 

— but  he  was  motioned  olt'with  disgust. 
.Sir  Henry's  averted  countenance  was 
full  of  horror.  We  stood  silent,  in 
obedience  to  the  signals  of  Dr.  Y  . 

'George,'  said  Sir  Henry,  addressing 
?ilr.  Courthrope,  '  yuu  are  not  my  ene- 
my'  

'  Dear  Henry  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Cour- 
thrope, grasping  his  hand,  while  the 
tears  overflowed. 

'Go  and  liring  Lady  Anne  hither!' 
said  the  baronet,  'you  will  Hnd  licr  in 
the  suMjmer-house  awaiting  my  return.' 

Mr.  Coiirtlirui>e,  after  a  nod  from  Dr. 

Y        and  myself,  hurried  off  on  his 

errand,  and  in  a  lew  moments  returned, 
preceded  by  Lady  Anne,  wlio  Hew  up 
the  staircase,  burst  open  the  doors, 
and  rushed  into  tlie  room  almost 
shrieking,  '  Where  is  lie?  Dear,  dear 
Henry!  my  husband  !  What  have  they 
done  to  you?  Whither  are  tliey  going 
to  take  you  ?  Oli,  wretch  !'  she  groan- 
ed, turning  to  me  her  |iale  countenance, 
full  of  di'speralion,  '  is  all  tliis  i/our 
doing?  Love!  love!'  addiessing  her 
hnsl^and,  '  I  arn  your  wife  I  Your  own 
Anne  !'  and  she  tlung  her  arms  round 
lii.-i  neck,  kissing  him  witli  vehemence. 

'  I  tlionght  we  should  have  a  scene  !' 
whispt-red  Dr.  Y  in  my  ear;  "tv/as 


wrong  in  me  to  permit  her  coming  1 
Pray  be  calm,  my  lady,'  said  he,  'do, 
for  God's  sake,  be  calm,'  he  continued. 
'  You  will  only  aggravate  his  sutfer- 
ings  I' 

'  Oh  yes  !'  she  gasped,  '  I'll  be  calm  1 
I  am  so!  There!  I  am  calm  now  !' 
and  she  strained  her  grasp  of  Sir  Henry 
with  violence— he  all  the  while  passive 
in  her  arms  as  a  statue  1  Dr.  Y— — 
looked  embarrassed.  '  This  will  never 
do— we  shall  have  Sir  Henry  becoming 
unmanageable,'  he  whispered. 

'  Can  I  say  a  single  word  to  your 
ladyship,  alone?'  he  inquired  softly. 

'No— no— !'  she  replied,  through 
her  closed  teeth — '  you  .shall  never 
part  me  from  my  husband  !  Sliall  they, 
love!  dearest?'  she  looked  him  in  the 
face  with  an  expression  of  agonising 
tenderness,  and  reclasped  her  arms 
around  him  with  the  energy  of  despair. 

'Speak  to  her  ladyship— calm  her — 
you  alone  have  the  power,'  said  Dr. 

Y  ,  addressing  Sir  Henry.  His  voice 

seemed  to  recall  the  baronet  from  a 
reverie,  and  he  foldeil  his  lady  in  his 
arms,  saying  fondly,  '  Hush,  dearest  ! 
1  will  jirotect  you  !' 

'There!  did  you  hear  him  ?  Were 
tliese  the  words  of— of— a — madman?' 
shrieked  Lady  Anne. 

'  Hush,  Anne  !  my  love  !  my  sweetest 
Anne  !  They  say  we  must  part !'  ex- 
claimed tlie  wietched  husband,  in 
tones  of  pathos,  'but  'tis  only  for  a 
while'—— 

'  They  never  .shall !  they  NEVERshall! 
I  won't— won't,'  she  sobbed.    He  fold- 
ed lier  closer  in  his  arms,  and  looking 
upwards,  repeated  the  woi  ds — 
Angels — ever  bright  and  fair — 
Take — oh  take  her  to  your  care! 
He  then  burst  into  a  Inud  laugh,  relax- 
ed his  hold,  and  his  wife  fell,  swoon- 
ing, into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Courthrope, 
who  carried  her  from  the  room. 

'  Now,  Sir  Henry — not  a  moment  is 
to  be  lost,'  said  Dr.  Y  .  'Our  car- 
riage is  at  the  door — you  must  s  ep  into 
it,  and  accompany  us  to  town.  Her 
ladyship  will  follow  soon  after,  iu  your 
carriage.' 

He  rose  and  buttoned  his  surtout. 

'What,'  said  he,  '  has  his  Majesty 
really  sent  for  me,  and  in  a  I'l  iendly 
spirit?  But,' addressing  nie,  'you've 
not  betrayed  me,  have  you?' 

'  Never— and  never  can  I,  dear  Sir 
Henry,'  I  rejilied  with  energy. 

'Then  I  at  once  attend  you.  Dr.  Y — . 
Royalty  must  not  be  trilled  with.  I 
suppose  you  have  the  signmiinual  ?' 
Dr.  Y — -  nodded  ;  and  without  further 
inquiry  after  Lady  Anne,  Sir  Henry  ac- 
companied  us  down  stairs,  drew  on  his 
gloves,  and,  followed  Dr,  Y  step- 
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ped  into  the  carriage,  which  set  off  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  was  soon  outof  sight. 
I  liastened  to  the  clianiber  whillier 
Lady  Aiine  had  been  conducted. 

From  Lady  Anne's  maid  I  gatlieied 
a  corroboration  of  tlje  intelliyeuce  I 
had  obtained  in  the  morning. 

Late  in  tlie  evening  Mr.  Courthrope 
called  at  my  house,  and  informed  me 
tliat  they  bad  a  dreadful  journey  to 
town.  For  tlie  first  mile  or  two  the 
baronet,  be  said,  appeared  absorbed  in 
thought.  He  soon  began  to  grow  rest- 
lest — then  violent— and  ultimately  al- 
most unmanageable.  He  broke  one  of 
the  carriage  windows  to  atoms,  and  al- 
most strangled  one  of  the  keepers,  by 
suddenly  thrusting  his  hand  into  his 
neckerchief.  He  insisted  on  the  horses' 
heads  being  turned  to  the  Hall ;  and 
finding  they  paid  no  attention  to  his 
wishes,  began  to  utter  the  most  lament- 
able cries — which  attracted  many  per- 
sons to  the  carriage.  On  reaching 
Somerfield  House,  the  private  establish- 
ment of  Dr.  Y  ,  whither  it  was 

thought  advisable  to  convey  the  bar- 
onet, till  other  arrangements  could  be 
made — he  became  quiet.  He  trembled 
— his  face  became  pale  as  ashes,  and  he 
offered  no  opposition  to  his  being  led 
from  the  carriage  into  the  house.  He 
imagined  it  was  the  Tower.  He  sat  in 
moodiness  for  a  length  of  time,  and  re- 
quested the  attendance  of  a  chaplain 
and  a  solicitor.  In  an  iTiterview  with 
the  former,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  con- 
fessing that  he  had  several  times  at- 
tempted the  life  of  Lady  Anne,  though 
he  declared  with  asseverations  that  he 
was  innocent  of  treason  in  any  shape. 
He  owned  that  justice  had  overtaken 
him  in  his  evil  career.  He  imagined, 
as  far  as  they  could  gather  from  his  ex- 
clamations, that  he  had  that  morning 
murdered  his  lady  !  On  Mr.  Cour- 
thrope taking  leave  of  him,  he  wrung 
his  hands,  with  the  bitteiuess  of  a 
criminal  who  is  parting  with  his  friends 
for  ever,  and  warned  him  to  resist  the 
indulgence  of  unbridled  passions  ! 

Well,  a  woeful  day's  work  had  I  gone 
through  ;  and  I  thanked  God  that  I  had 
not  suiferod  injury  from  the  madman. 
How  horrid  was  my  suspense,  at  sever- 
al periods  of  the  day,  lest  he  should 
produce  firearms,  and  destroy  either 
himself  or  his  persecutors  !  Alas,  how 
soon  might  I  expect  the  secret  to  make 
its  appearance  in  the  newspapers,  to 
become  the  subject  of  heartless  specu- 
lation !  I  resigned  myself  to  rest  that 
night,  full  of  apprehensions  for  Lady 
Anne,  as  well  as  the  baronet ;  and  my 
last  fervent  thoughts  were  of  tliankful- 
ness  to  God  for  tlie  preservation  of  my 
own  reasop  hitherto,  under  all  the 


troubles  and  excitements  I  had  passed 
through  in  life  I 

I  determined  in  the  morning,  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  would  leave  me 
at  liberty  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  Lady 
Anne ;  and  was  stepping  into  my 
chariot,  to  hurry  through  my  morning 
round,  when  a  carnage  rolled  to  the 
door,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  ob.served 
her  maid  handing  out  Lady  Anne  Har- 
leigh.  Veiled  as  she  was,  I  saw  the 
fearful  traces  of  her  yesterday's  ex- 
haustion in  her  countenance  and  totter- 
ing gait.  She  almost  swooned  with  the 
etlort  of  reaching  the  parlour.  I  learn- 
ed her  object  in  hurrying  to  town  ;  it 
was  to  carry  into  effect  a  determina- 
tion to  attend  personally  on  Sir  Henry 
— in  the  character  of  his  servant.  It 
was  useless  for  me  to  expostulate— she 
listened  with  impatience,  and  replied 
with  asperity. 

'  For  mercy's  sake,  doctor,  why  do 
you  persist  in  talking  thus?  Do  you 
wish  to  see  me  share  the  fate  of  my  un- 
happy husband  ?  You  sufl'ocate  me  I — 
I  cannot  breathe  !'  she  gasped. 

'Dearest  Lady  Anne  !'  said  I,  'try 
to  overcome  your  feelings  !  My  heart 
aches  for  you,  but  a  sense  of  duty  for- 
bids me  to  yield  to  you  in  this  matter. 
You  might  gratify  your  feelings  for  the 
moment,  by  seeing  Sir  Henry  ;  but  I 
take  God  to  wituess  the  truth  with 
which  I  assure  you,  that  in  my  belief, 
such  a  step  would  destroy  the  only 
chance  left  for  his  recovery.  The  pre- 
sence of  your  ladyship  would  inflame 
still  more  his  disordered,  his  excited 
feelings,  till  his  malady  would  defy  all 
control— and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
would  be  the  consequences,  as  well  to 
him  as  to  yourself.'  I  paused ;  she  did 
not  reply. 

'  I  thank  God  he  enables  your  lady- 
ship to  listen  to  reason  in  these  try- 
ing circumstances.  Providence  will 
strengthen  you,  and  you  will  prove 
equal  to  this  emergency  !' 

'  Oh,  doctor,'  she  murmured,  '  you 
cannot  feel  how  wretched — how  deso- 
late I  am  I  Whither  shall  I  go  to  for- 
get myself?  Oh,  my  child— my  child  1' 
she  groaned,  and  fell  back  senseless. 
It  was  long  before  our  attentions  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  her  to  conscious- 
ness. Her  beautiful  features  were 
white  as  those  of  a  marble  bust  ;  the 
dew  of  agony  was  on  her  brow;  her 
hair  was  all  dishevelled  ;  and  thus, 
heart-broken,  she  looked  one  on  whom 
misfortune  had  dealt  her  heaviest  blow  ! 
As  soon  as  she  was  recovered,  she  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  conducted  up  to  bed, 
and  promised  thei  e  to  await  my  return, 
when  I  wo\ild  bring  her  tidings  of  Sir 
Henry.    In  two  or  three  hours  I  ms 
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able  to  call  at  Somerflekl  House.  I 

found  from  Dr.  Y  ,  who  told  me 

that  such  cases  were  always  fluctuat- 
ing, that  Sir  Henry's  demeanour  had 
undergone  a  change.  He  had,  from 
violence  and  boisterousness,  sunk  into 
calmness  and  melancholy.  On  enter- 
ing his  chamber  I  found  him  seated  at 
a  desk,  writing.  He  received  me  cour- 
teously ;  and  but  for  that  wildness  of 
the  eye,  of  which  no  madman  can  divest 
himself,  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
change  which  had  come  over  him. 

'  You  may  retire,  sir,  for  the  present,' 
said  the  baronet  to  his  keeper,  who 
bowed  and  witlidrew. 

'Well,  Sir  Henry,'  said  I,  '  I  hope 
your  present  residence  is  made  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances'  

'  I  neither  deserve  nor  desire  any- 
thing agreeable,'  he  replied.  '  I  feel  it 
all ;  I  am  conscious  of  my  degradation  ; 
but  of  the  offence  for  which  I  am  ar- 
rested, I  declare  that  I  am  innocent. 
However,'  he  concIu(ied,  '  I  must  not 
be  diverted  from  what  I  am  doing,'  and 
he  resumed  his  pen.  I  sat  watcliing 
him  for  some  minutes.  He  seemed  to 
be  unconscious  of  my  presence,  com- 
pletely absorbed  with  wliat  lie  was  do- 
ing. I  was  turning  about  in  my  mind 
how  I  could  best  introduce  the  topic  I 
wished,  when  he  asked  me  how  I  had 
left  Lady  Anne. 

'  I  am  glad  yon  ask  after  her,  Sir 
Henry— for  she  is  afraid  you  areofl'end- 
ed  with  her.' 

'  Not  the  least !  It  is  surely  /  who 
am  the  offender,'  he  replied. 

'Indeed!  her  ladyship  does  not 
think  so !  She  is  at  my  house  ;  will  you 
l^ermit  me  to  bring  lier  here  V 

'  Why,  do  the  regulations  of  this  place 
admit  of  females  coming  ?'  lie  asked  ; 
'has  anything  further  transpired?' 

'  Nothing,'  I  replied. 

'  Will  she  be  calm  ?' 

'  Why  otherwise.  Sir  Henry? 

'  Or  object  to  your  being  present  all 
the  while  ?' 

'  No  ;  I  am  sure  she  will  not.' 

'Mind— I  cannot  bear  her  to  bring 
any  bells  with  her  !' 

'  Rely  upon  it,  Sir  Henry,  yon  shall 
not  be  annoyed.' 

'  Well,  I  beg  yon  will  leave  me  for 
the  present,  that  I  may  prepare  for  the 
interview.  Had  we  not  better  engage 
a  short-hand  writer  to  attend?  You 
know  she  might  say  something  of  mo- 
ment.' 

'  We  will  see  that  everything  is  ar- 
ranged. In  two  liours,  Sir  Henry,  then, 
yon  will  be  pre|iared  T 

He  bowed,  restuned  his  pen,  and  I 
withdrew.  Tliere  seemed  little  to  be 
BiJprehended  from  the  intervieiv,  pro- 


vided he  retained  his  present  humouri 
and  Lady  Anne  could  control  her  feel' 
ings. 

On  returning  home  I  found  her  lady- 
ship was  sitting  with  my  wife,  in  tears 
— but  more  composed  than  I  had  left 
her.  I  told  her  how  calm  Sir  Henry 
appeared— and  the  satisfaction  witli 
which  he  received  the  proposal  of  her 
visit :  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  as- 
sured me  how  very  happy  she  was  I 
Presently  she  began  to  convince  me 
that  I  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
for  her — and  repeated  her  conviction 
that  she  should  preserve  a  comjiosure 
in  Sir  Henry's  presence,  with  such  ve- 
hemence as  ended  in  a  lit  of  hysterics. 
My  heart  misgave  me  for  the  event  of 
the  interview — however,  there  was  now 
nothing  for  it  but  to  try  the  experiment. 

About  six  o'clock,  her  ladyship,  with 

her  sister.  Lady  Julia  ,  who  had 

been  summoned  from  the  country,  and 
Mr.  Courthrope,  drove  with  me  to 
Somertield  House.  They  were  all 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where 

Dr.  Y  and  I  left  them,  that  we 

might  prepare  his  patient  for  the  visit. 

Dr.  Y  saw  no  objection  to  the 

whole  party  being  admitted  ;  so  we  in- 
troduced the  wretched  couple  to  one 
another. 

'  Ah,  Henry  1'  exclaimed  Lady  Anne, 
the  moment  she  saw  him,  rushing  into 
his  arms— where  she  lay  for  a  while 
motionless. 

'Julia,  is  that  you?  How  are  you?' 
inquired  the  baronet,  holding  his  wife 
in  his  arms.  She  sobbed.  'Hush, 
Anne  1'  he  whispered.  '  You  muxt  be 
calm;  they  allow  no  noise  here  of  any 
kind.  They  will  order  you  to  leave  the 
room  ! — Besides — you  disturb  me — so 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  through 
the  interview  1'  All  this  was  said  with 
composure  ;  as  if  he  were  unconscious 
of  being  the  object  of  his  wife's  agoniz- 
ing attentions.  Her  sobs  became 
louder.  'Silence,  Anne  1'  said  the  ba- 
ronet ;  '  this  is  foolish  !'  Her  arms  fell 
from  around  him,  for  she  had  swooned 
— and  I  bore  her  from  the  room — beg- 
ging the  others  to  continue  till  my  re- 
turn. I  soon  restored  my  jjatient  by  a 
draught  of  sal-volatile  and  water— and 
enabled  her  to  return  to  her  husband's 
presence.  We  were  all  seated — but 
conversation  languished. 

'It  is  now  my  bitter  duty,'  said  the 
baronet,  '  to  explain  the  whole  mystery. 
Have  you  lirniness,  Anne,  to  bear  it?' 
— She  nodded — 'And  in  the  presence  of 
.so  many  jiersons?'  Again  she  nodded 
— to  spuak  was  imjiossiljle. 

'  Perhaps  we  had  betl(!r  leave,'  .said  I. 

'  Nut  one  of  you,  unli'ss  you  wish. 
The  more  witnesses  of  truth  the  belter,' 
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pplied  tlie  baronet.  'I  am  not— I 
never  was— a  dislionourable  man  ;  yet 
I  fear  it  will  be  ditDcult  to  jiersuade 
you  to  believe  me,  wlien  you  .sliall  have 
heard  all.  The  dreadful  secret  must 
come  out;  I  feel  that  my  recent  con- 
duct requires  explanation — tliat  dis- 
guise is  uo  longer  availing.  The  hand 
of  God  has  brought  me  hither,  and  is 
heavy  upon  me— you  see  before  you  a 
wretch  whom  He  has  marked  with  a 
curse  heavier  than  tliat  of  Cain  !' 

He  paused,  and  turned  over  his 
manuscript,  as  if  preparing  to  read 
from  it.  We  all  listened  with  aston- 
ishment. There  was  something  about 
his  manner  that  made  me  begin  to 
dcmbt  the  fact  of  his  insanity— and  I 
was  prepared  to  hear  him  acknowledge 
that,  for  some  mysterious  purpose  or 
another,  he  had  but  been  feigning  mad- 
ness. Lady  Anne,  pale  as  a  statue,  sat 
near  him,  her  eyes  riveted  upon  him 
with  a  dreadful  expression  of  fondness, 
agony,  and  apprehension. 

'Behold  then,  in  me,' continued  Sir 
Henry,  'an  Impostor.  The  world  will 
soon  ring  with  the  story  ;  friends  will 
despise  me  ;  the  House  of  Commons 
will  repudiate  me;  relatives  will  dis- 
own me  ;  my  wife  even  will  forsake  me  : 
I  am  no  baronet' — he  paused— he  was 
striving  to  stifle  strong  emotions—'  I 
have  no  right  to  the  title,  which  I  have 
disgraced — the  fortune,  wliich  I  have 
wantonly  squandered — the  hand,  whicli 
I  have  dishonoured.'  His  lips  quiver- 
ed, and  his  cheeks  turned  pale.  '  But 
I  take  God  to  witness,  that  at  the  time 
of  ray  marriage  with  this  noble  lady,' 
pointing  to  Lady  Anne,  'I  knew  not 
what  I  know  now  about  this  matter  - 
that  another  was  entitled  to  stand  in 
my  place,  and  enjoy  tlie  vvealtli  and 
honours— wliat,  docs  it  not  confound 
you  all  ?'  he  inquireil,  Hnding  that  we 
neither  looked  nor  uttered  surprise  at 
what  he  said—'  Notliing  like  agitation 
at  the  confession?  Is  it  ?io  ncicsf  Are 
you  all  prepared  for  it?  Has  my  conli- 
ilence  been  violated?  How  is  this. 
Lady  Anne?'  he  pursued  with  vehe- 
mence—'Tell  me,  Lady  Anne,  is  it  you 
who  have  done  this?'  The  lady  forced 
a  smile  into  her  palliil  features— a  smile 
of  incredulity.  '  Ha !  cockatrice  ! 
away' — he  shouted,  pacing  the  room  in 
agitation.  Lady  Anne,  witli  a  shriek, 
was  borne  out  of  the  room  a  second  time 
insensible. 

'Yes,'  continued  the  baronet,  'that 
false  woman  has  betrayed  me  to  dis- 
grace and  ruin  !  She  has  possessed 
herself  of  my  fatal  secret,  and  turned  it 
to  my  destruction !  But  for  her  it 
miglit  have  slept  hitherto  !  Ha!  this 
It  the  secret  that  has  so  long  lain  rank- 


ling at  my  lieart— blighting  my  reason 
— driving  me  to  crime — making  my 
continual  companion— the  devil— the 
great  Hend  himself— and  hell  all  around 
mel  Oh,  I  am  choked  1  I  am  burnt 
up  1    I  cannot  bear  it !    What,  Dr. 

Y  ,  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me, 

now  you  have  secured  mein  your  toils? 
Are  you  leagued  with  Lady  Anne  ?  Lady 
Anvie  \—Lady  ! — she  will  preserve  her 
title,  but  it  will  be  attached  to  the  name 
of  a  villain  !    Ah!  what  will  become  of 

mc  !   Speak,  Dr.   ,'  addressing  me, 

'  speak  to  me.' 

'  While  you  are  raving  thus,  it  would 
be  useless.  Sir  Henry — ' 

'  Sir  Henry  !  Do  you  dare  to  mock 
me  to  my  face  ?'  He  stopped  full  be- 
fore me,  and  seemed  meditating  to 

strike  me.    Dr.  Y  came  beside  me, 

and  tlie  madman  walked  to  another 
part  of  the  room.  Again  he  commenc- 
ed walking  to  and  fro,  muttering — '  The 
Commons,  I  suppose,  will  be  impeach- 
ing me— ha,  ha,  ha  '—and  thus  ends  Sir 
Henry  Harleigh,  Baronet,  member  for 

the  county  of  1  Ah,  ha,  ha!  What 

will  X  ,  and  Y  ■,  and  Z  ,'  nam- 
ing well  known  individuals  in  the 
Lower  House,  '  what  will  they  say  to 
this  !  What  will  my  constituents  say  ! 
They  will  give  me  a  public  dinner 
again  1  The  pride  of  the  county  will 
be  tliere  to  meet  me !' 

Mr.  Courthrope  caused  Lady  Anne 
and  her  sister  to  be  conveyed  to  his  re- 
sidence, which  they  reached  at  the 
same  time  that  Mrs.  Courthrope -one 
of  Lady  Anne's  friends — returned  from 
the  country,  to  pay  her  suffering  rela- 
tive every  attention  that  affection  could 
suggest.  What  now  was  the  situation 
of  tliis  once  happy — this  once  envied 
couple  !  Sir  Henry — in  a  madhouse  ; 
Lady  Anne— heart-broken,  and,  like 
Rachael,  '  refusing  to  be  comforted  !' 
All  splendour  faded— the  sweets  of 
wealth,  rank,  refinement,  loathed  ! 
What  a  commentary  on  the  language 
of  the  Royal  Sufferer  in  scripture  — 
'And  in  my  prosperity  I  said,  I  shall 
never  be  moved.  Lord,  by  thy  favour 
thou  hast  made  my  mountain  to  stand 
strong  :  thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I 
was  troubled.' 

The  ravings  of  Sir  Henry,  on  the  oc- 
casion last  mentioned  jiassed  from  my 
recollection,  with  many  other  of  his 
insane  extravagances,  till  they  were  re- 
vived by  the  following  paragraph  in  a 
nmrning  paper,  which  some  days  after- 
waids  1  read  incredulously  :— 

'  We  understand  that  the  lamentable 
estrangement,  both  from  reason  and 
society,  of  a  onoe  popular  and  accom- 
plished bai-onet,  is  discovered  to  be  con- 
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hected  with  some  extradriUnaiy  dis- 
closures mude  to  liiiu  some  time  atjo 
oonceriiiiig  the  tenure  by  which  he  at 
present  eiijoys  all  his  large  estates,  and 
the  ti^Ie.  as  it  is  contended,  wrongfully. 
The  new  ilaimant,  who  has  notheen 
l''ng  in  this  country,  and  is  in  humble 
ciri'unistances,  has  intrusted  the  prose- 
cation  of  his  rights  to  an  eminent  so- 
licitor, who  has  shaped  his  client's  case 
in  a  form  lit  for  the  investigation  of  a 
court  of  la\v  ;  and  a  formid.ible  case  we 
hear,  it  is  reported  will  be  made  out. 
If  it  should  be  successful,  the  present 
unfortunate  possessor,  in  addition  to 
beina  stripped  of  all  he  holds  in  the 
world,  will  have  to  account  for  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  rents. 
The  distiniruished   connexions  of  Sir 

 .  have,  we  understand,  been  thrown 

into  consternation,  and  have  secured, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  the  highest 
legal  assistance  in  the  country.' 

Wonder,  pity,  alarm,  i«rplexity,  as- 
s.ailed  me,  on  readins;  tliis  annuncia- 
tion which  squ.ired  with  every  word  ut- 
tered by  the  baronet  on  the  ucca.sion  I 
have  ailinled  to,  and  wliich  we  had 
considered  tlie  hallucination  of  a  irmd- 
inan.  Could,  then,  tliis  mysterious 
paragrapli  —  have  any  foundation  ? 
Was  it  tliis  that  had  finally  overturned 
Sir  Henry's  understanding!  ?  And  did 
Lady  Anne  know  it?  Good  God,  what 
was  to  become  of  tlieni  ?  Would  this 
become  die  tojiic  of  conversation 
and  di.scussion,  and  my  patients  be 
dragged  from  the  retreats  of  sorrow 
and  sutTering,  to  become  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  and  speculation ?  Alas,  by 
how  slight  a  tenure  does  man  hold  tlie 
highest  advantages  of  life  ! 

I  liad  proposed  calling  at  Jlr.  Cour- 
thrope's  that  day,  to  see  Lady  Anne. 
I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining whether  this  newly-discovered 
calamity  cons'.itnted  an  ingredient  of 
that  '  perilous  stufT  which  weighed 
upon  her  heart. 

What  an  alteration  had  a  fortnight 
worked  on  Lndy  Anne  !  In  lier  bed- 
chamber, were  her  sister,  Lady  Julia, 
Mrs.  Courtiirope,  and  her  maid  ;  the 
last  of  whom  was  prNp).iiig  up  her 
mistress  in  bed  with  jmIIows.  How 
wan  was  her  once  lovely  face — how 
wa.sted  her  figure  I  There  was  a  tear- 
k-s.s  agony  in  her  eye,  a  sorrowful  re- 
signation in  hei  countenance. 

'Wliat  intelligence  do  you  bring 
from  .Soineriield  to-day,  doctor  ?  she 
whispered. 

'  I  have  not  seen  him  to-day,  but  I 
hear  that  he  continnes  calm  ;  his  bodi- 
ly health  is  unexceptionable.' 

'Is  that  a  favouraVjle  sign?  she 
inquired. 

'  It  rnay  be,  and  it  may  not,  accord- 
Inz  to  circnm^'ances.  But  how  is  your 
UudftUip  lo-day  T 


'  Oh,  so  wivc/i  better  !  1  really  fed 
getting  quite  strong— don't  you  think 
so,  Julia  ?'  said  the  feeble  sufferer. 

'  I  shall  be  able  to  get  about  in  a  few 
days,'  continued  Lady  Anne,  '  and 
then— don't  be  so  angry,  Julia  1— once 
at  Somerticdd— I  know  I  shall  revive 
again  I  I  know  I  shall  die  if  you  do 
not  give  nie  my  way.  Do,  dear  doc- 
tor,' her  attenuated  fingers  gently 
seized  my  hand, — '  do  persuade  theiu 
to  be  reasonable  !  You  can't  tliink 
how  they  torment  me  about  it  !  They 

don't  know  what  my  feelings  are'  

She  could  utter  no  more.  I  endeavour- 
ed to  pacify  her  with  a  promise,  that 
if  she  would  keep  herself  from  fretting 
for  a  fortnight,  and  was  then  sufRcient- 
ly  recovered,  I  would  endeavour  to 
bring  about  what  she  wished. 

'  Poor  Sir  Henry,'  said  I,  after  a 
pause,  addressing  Lady  Julia,  '  takes 
strange  notions  into  his  head.' 

'  Indeed  he  floes  !'  she  replied  ; 
'  what  new  delusion  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance ?' 

'Oil,  he  adheres  to  the  belief  that 
he  is  not  the  true  baronet ;  that  he 
has  no  title  to  the  fortune  he  holds  !' 
No  one  made  any  rejdy  ;and  I  feltem- 
barras.sed  on  account  of  having  allud- 
ed to  it.  I  mentioned  another  subject 
but  in  vain. 

'  Doctor,  you  must  know  it  to  be 
true,  that  there  is  another  who  claims 
my  huslaiul's  title  and  fortune  !' 
wdiispered  Lady  Anne,  a  few  ndnutea 
afterwards. 

'  You  smile,  doctor  :  but  niy  hus- 
band found  it  no  occasion  for  smiling.' 
•She  sobbed.  'And  what  if  it  is  true," 
she  continued,  'that  we  are  beggars— 
that  my  cliihl— oh  !— I  couM  bear  it  all 
if  my  iioor  Henry' — her  lips  continued 
moving,  without  uttering  any  sound  ; 
she  had  fainted.  I  regretted  mention- 
ing the  subject  ;  but  we  had  frequent- 
ly talkeil  about  other  crotchets  of  Sir 
Henry's  by  his  laily's  bedside,  wit-houfc 
calling  fnrtli  liny  emotion  on  her  jiart. 
No  allusion  of  any  kind  had  been  since 
made  to  the  topics  about  which  Sir 
Henry  raved  on  the  last  occasion  of 
Lady  Anne's  seeing  him,  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family;  and  I  thought  my 
mentioning  it  would  prove  eitlier  that 
Lady  Anne  was  in  ignorance  of  tlie  cir- 
cumstances, or  that  they  constituted  a 
chief  source  ofher  wasting  misery.  The 
latter  proved  to  be  the  case  !  She  lay 
for  some  minutes  like  a  delicate  waxen 
figure  before  us.  Never  did  I  see  any 
one  fade  sorai'idly;  but  what  anguish 
h:id  been  hers  for  a  long  pei  iml  !  And 
this  poor  sullerer  was  relying  on  being 
thenuiseof  berbusband  in  a  t'ortniglit'K 
tiljie  !    I  iidl  l.er,  ul)piel,cii.-.i\  e  ll.ut  iu 
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stoad  of  matters  assuming  a  more  fa- 
vourable aspect,  a  fortnight  would  see 
her  more  than  halfway  towards  the 
grave. 

'Doctor,'  whispered  Lady  Julia  to 
me,  '  have  you  seen  that  paragrapli  in 
this  day's  newsjiaper  T 

'I  have,  my  lady,  and'  

'  So  lias  niy  poor  sister  1'  interrupted 
her  ladyship.  '  We  read  over  the  news- 
papers before  they  are  shown  to  her, 
as  she  insists  on  seeing  them  ;  but  this 
morning  it  happened  that  Sims  took  it 
up  to  her  at  once.  Poorgirl  1  she  soon 
saw  the  fatal  paragraph,  and  I  thought 
she  would  have  died.' 

'  Indeed,  my  lady,  I  never  can  forgive 
myself,'  said  I. 

'  Nay,  doctor,  you  are  wrong.  I  am 
glad  you  have  broken  the  ice  ;  she 
must  be  talked  to  on  the  subject,  but 
we  dared  not  begin.' 

'How  long  has  her  ladyship  known 
of  it?' 

'  I  believe  six  months  after  Sir  Henry 
became  alarmed  about  it ;  for,  at  first, 
he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  He  was 
never  aware  tliat  she  knew  the  source 
of  his  anxiety  and  illness;  and  as  she 
saw  him  so  bent  on  concealing  it  from 
her,  she  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
acquiesce.  Fancy  what  my  sister  must 
have  sutfered  !  She  is  the  noblest  crea- 
ture in:the  world,  and  could  have  borne 
that  which  has  almost  killed  her  hus- 
band, and  quite  destroyed  his  reason.' 
She  hurried  from  me,  overcome  by  her 
emotions,  and  I  drove  oft'. 

During  tlie  next  few  weeks,  I  visited 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Anne.  Who  could 
have  believed  that  he  was  looking  on 
the  once  handsome,  accomplished, 
gifted  liaronet,  in  the  howling  maniac, 
whom  I  shuddered  to  see  chained  to 
the  wall,  or  fastened  on  an  irnn-tixed 
chair,  his  head  chjse  shaven,  his  eyes 
blood-shot  and  staring,  his  mouth  dis- 
torted, uttering  tremendous  impreca- 
tions !  I  cannot  describe  the  emotions 
that  agitated  me  as  I  passed  from  this 
friglitful  tigure  to  the  bedside  of  the 
peaceful  sutferer,  his  wife,  buoying  her 
up  with  accounts  of  his  improvement! 
How  I  trembled  as  I  told  the  falsehood. 

Sir  Henry's  bodily  health  improved  : 
the  wilder  paroxysms  ceased,  and  soon 
assumed  a  mitigated  form.  In  his  eye 
was  the  expression  of  settled  insanity  1 

I  began  to  think,  with  Dr.  Y  ,  tliat 

there  was  little  hope  of  recovery.  His 
case  assumed  a  dilferent  aspect  almost 
daily.  He  wandered  on  from  delusion 
to  delusion,  each  more  absurd  than  the 
other.  On  one  occasion  he  became 
calm,  called  for  twenty  quires  of  fools- 
cap, and  Commenced  writing,  without 
iutennission,  except  for  his  meals. 


This  remained  with  him  for  three 
weeks,  and  the  result  proved  to  be  a 
speech  for  the  House  of  Commons,  vin- 
dicating his  alleged  ill-treatiiKMit  of 
Lady  Anne,  and  his  claims  to  his  title 
and  estates  1  It  must  have  taken  near- 
ly a  fortnight  to  deliver  I  He  insisted 
on  his  keeper  hearing  him  read  tlie 
whole— good  occupation  for  a  week — 
when  the  baronet  tii  ed  of  his  task.  He 
always  paused  on  my  entrance  ;  and 
when  I  requested  him  to  proceed,  he 
declined,  with  oUended  dignity.  I  in- 
troduced the  name  of  Lady  Anne,  curi- 
ous to  see  its  effect  on  him  ;  he  heard  it 
with  inditl'erence,  observing,  'that  he 
had  formed  a  plan  about  her  which 
would  not  a  little  astonish  certain  per- 
sons.' I  represented  her  emaciation. 
He  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  it,  but 
she  had  brought  it  upon  herself,  quot- 
ing the  words,  'Tlius  even-handed  jus- 
tice,' Aic.  Heaiiopted  a  mode  of  dress 
remarkably  ridiculous,  and  often  pro- 
voked me  to  laughter, — a  suit  of  tight- 
ly fitting  jacket  and  pantaloons,  made 
of  green  baize,  with  silk  stockings  and 
pumps.  His  llgure  was  well  propor- 
tioned, but  in  this  costume,  and  with 
his  hair  cut  close  upon  his  head,  looked 
most  absurd.  I'his  was  Sir  Henry 
Harleigh,  Baronet,  M.P.  for  the  coun- 
ty of  ,  husband  of  the  Lady  Anne 

 ,  master  of  most  accomplishments, 

and  owner  of  a  splendid  fortune  !  Thus 
habited,  I  liave  surprised  him,  mount- 
ed on  a  table  haranguing  his  keeper, 
with  tlie  vehemence  of  parliamentary 
oratory  ;  and  on  my  entrance  he  would 
sneak  down  with  the  air  of  sheejiish- 
ness  !  He  took  liis  meals  regularly,  and 
walked  about  in  a  secluded  part  of  the 
grounds,  without  being  mischievous. 
And  who  shall  say  that  he  was  not 
happy  t  Barring  a  degradation,  of 
wliicli  only  others  were  sensible,  what 
had  lie  to  trouble  him?  Where  lay  the 
difference  between  Sir  Henry,  wander- 
ing from  delusion  to  delusion,  revelling 
in  variety,  and  the  poet,  who  always 
lives  in  a  world  of  fancies  all  his  own? 

And  Lady  Anne— the  once  lively 
Lady  Anne — was  drooping  daily  1  She 
was  sinking  under  her  sorrows.  All 
the  attention  of  an  idolising  family, 
backed  by  the  sympathies  of  'troops of 
friends' — even  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion— seemed  unavailing ! 

The  reader  has  not  been  put  into 
possession  of  the  cause  of  all  this  de- 
vastation. 

It  seems  that  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage, his  solicitor  travelled  to  the  Con- 
tinent after  liim,  to  communicate  tlie 
startling,  but,  in  the  bamnet's  estima- 
tion, ridiculous  intelligence,  that  a 
stranger  was  laying  claim  to  all  he  held 
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in  the  world,  of  title  and  tbitiiuf.  The 
lawyer  returned  to  Eni;Ianil,  over-per- 
suailed  liy  the  baronet,  to  treat  the 
matter  with  iiiditlei'euce  ;  and  nothing 
furtlier  was  heard  for  some  months, 
till,  soon  after  Sir  Henry's  return,  he 
received  one  evening,  at  his  club— a 
circumstance  whicli  apjieared  to  con- 
lirni  speculations  then  artoat — a  letter, 
imrportins  to  come  from  the  solicitor 
cfthe  indivi'iual  preferring  the  claim 
alluded  to.  It  stated  the  ad'air  ntsome 
lenj;th,  and  concluded  by  requesting  in- 
formation, wliich,  said  tlie  writer, 
might  have  tlie  effect  of  convincing  his 
client  of  his  error,  and  conducing  to 
to  the  abandonment  of  his  claim.  This 
communication  roused  the  baronet 
from  his  lethargy.  Several  portions  of 
it  tallied  with  jiassages  in  the  family 
history  of  Sir  Henry,  who  hurried  with 
consternation  to  his  solicitor,  by  whom 
his  worst  apprehensions  were  aggravat- 
ed. Not  that  the  lawyer  considered  his 
case  des]>erate  ;  but  he  prepared  his 
client  for  harassing  and  expensive  liti- 
gation, and  exposure  of  the  most  pub- 
lic nature.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  a  sense  of  his  danger  should  prey 
on  his  feelings,  and  give  him  that  dis- 
turbed manner  which  had  occasioned 
the  speculations,  and  inuendoes,  men- 
tioned in  an  early  part  of  this  jiaper. 
He  concealed  from  his  lady  the  jeopar- 
dy in  which  their  all  on  earth  was 
placed  :and  the  efl'ort  and  constraint— 
the  anxiety— the  apprehensions  of  ruin 
at  length  disordered,  and  Anally  over- 
threw his  intellects.  What  was  the  na- 
ture of  his  adversary's  pretentions,  I 
am  unable  to  state  technically.  I  un- 
derstood it  consisted  of  an  alleged  ear- 
lier riglit  under  the  entail.  To  support 
his  claim,  every  quarter  was  ransacked 
for  evidence  tiy  his  attorney.  The  up- 
start made  his  pretentiobs  as  public  as 
possible;  and  an  imi)rudent  overture 
made  by  Sir  Henry's  solicitor,  was  un- 
scrupulously seized  on  by  his  adver- 
sary, and  tlirough  his  means  found  its 
way  into  the  newspapers.  Tlie  vexa- 
tion this  occasioned  Sir  Henry  may  be 
readily  imagined  ;  for,  independently  of 
his  mortification  at  the  circumstance, 
it  was  calculated  seriously  to  prejudice 

.  his  interests  ;  and  when  he  kejit  before 
his  eyes  the  day  of  trial  which  was  ap- 

;  proachin:;,  and  the  catastrojihe,  lie 
sunk  under  the  opjpression.  L  uly  Anne 
had  for  some  time  entertained  susjji- 
cions  of  the  truth  ;  but  as  he  sternly 
interdicted  any  inquiry  on  her  part, 
he  contrived  to  keep  her  in  the  dark. 
He  frequently  t.'ilkej  In  his  slee[>,  and 
often  did  she  lie  awake,  listening  to 
his  mysterious  expre-isions  with  agita- 

'.tiuD,    XUe  iilucis  of  Sir  Ueury  and 

Q 


his  lady,  with  its  occasion,  were  now 
generally  known,  and  the  paragraph  in 
tlie  morning  paper  above  copied,  was 
only  the  prec.uisor  of  many  similar 
ones,  which  went  to  the  extent  of  hint- 
ing the  nature  of  the  new  claimant's 
pretensions,  with  the  grounds  of  Sir 
Henry's  resistance. 

Recollecting  the  event  of  Lady 
Anne's  last  interview  with  Sir  Henry, 
the  reader  may  imagine  the  vexation 
with  which  I  heard  her  insist  on  the 
performance  of  my  promise.  Backed 
by  the  entreaties  of  her  relatives,  and 
my  conviction  of  the  danger  that  might 
attend  such  a  step,  I  rtdiiscd.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  implored  in  tears,  al- 
most frantic  at  our  opposition — we 
were  all  inexorable.  During  a  month's 
interval,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  her 
health  improved.  We  had  contrived 
to  occupy  her  attention  with  agreeable 
pursuits,  and  had  soothed  her  with 
good  accounts  of  Sir  Henry.  Her  son 
was  perpetually  with  her;  and  his 
prattle  served  to  amuse  her  through 
many  a  ilay.  She  was  at  length  able  to 
leave  her  bed,  and  speml  hours  down 
stairs  ;  and  under  such  circumstances, 
she  renewed  her  importunities  with 
better  success.  1  promised  to  see  Sir 
Henry,  and  engaged  to  allow  her  an 
interview.  In  order  to  ascertain  this 
point,  I  called  one  day  on  the  baronet, 
who  continued  at  Somerlield  House.  I 
found  no  alteration  in  the  mode  of  his 
apparel.  If  his  ridiculous  appearance 
shocked  me,  what  must  be  its  ell'ect  on 
his  lady?  He  wore  his  tight-Htting 
green  baize,  and  happened  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent humour;  for  he  had  just  before 
beaten  a  crazy  gentleman  in  the  esta- 
blishment, at  chess.  He  was  walking 
to  and  fro,  rubbing  his  hands,  detailing 
his  triumph  to  his  keeper  with  glee, 
and  received  me  with  cordiality.  *  * 

'  What  shouM  you  say  to  seeing  com- 
pany, Sir  Henry? — Will  you  receive  a 
visitor,  if  1  bring  one  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes— happy  to  see  them— that 
is,  any  day  but  to-morrnw— any  day 
but  to-morrow,'  he  replied;  '  fiu' to- 
morrow I  shall  be  engaged  :  I  am  asked 
to  dinner  with  the  king,  and  am  to 
play  billiards  with  him.' 

'Ah!  I  cingratulate  you  !  — And, 
pray,  does  his  majesty  come  to  Sonier- 
tield,  or  do  you  go  to'Wiiids<u'?' 

'Go  to  Windsor?— Loid  bless  you, 
his  majesty  lives  Aficc— this  is  his  pa- 
lace ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  till  an 
important  office  in  the  household  !— 
Were  you  not  aware  of  that?' 

'True— true;  but  at  what  hour  do 
you  wait  on  his  majesty?' 

'Three  o'clock  precisely  —  to  the 
millionth  part  of  a  secoud." 
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'  Hem  I— Suppose  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity ol'briiiginy  my  iriead— wlio  is  (in- 
xious  to  see  you— nt  twelve  o'clock  T 

He  paused,  apparently  considering. 
I  was  vexed  tliat  lie  made  no  inquiry 
OS  to  the  person  I  intended  to  iiitio- 
duce.  I  determined  that  he  should 
know. 

'  Well,  Sir  Henry,  what  say  you— 
shall  she  come  at  twelve  o'clock?' 

'  If  she  will  go  soon,  I  don't  mind  ; 
but  I  must  not  be  flurried,  as  I  shall 
have  so  soon  to  attend  the  king.  How 
can  I  play  billiards  if  my  hand  trem- 
bles?—Oh,  dear,  it  would  never  do- 
would  it  ?' 

'  Certainly  not ;  but  what  can  there 
be  to  flurry  you  in  seeing  Lady  Aune?' 

'Lady  Anne  !'  he  echoed,  '  well,  you 
know.  Lady  Anne  1— well— she  can 
make  allowances— eh  ?' 

Ay,  indeed — poor  madman— thought 
I,  if  such  a  spectacle  as  yourself  does 
not  paralyse  lier— replying,  '  Oil,  yes — 
all  allowances,  supposing  any  to  be 
necessary,  you  may  depend  on  it.  She's 
considerate,  and  longs  to  see  you.' 

'  Well,  I  hope  you'll  be  in  the  room  ? 
for  the  tlionght  of  it  almost  makes  me 
sick — don't  I  look  pale?'  he  inquired— 
'It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  her. 
Will  she— I  hope — what  I  mean,  is— 
lias  she  recovered  from  the  wound  ?' 

'  Ha,  long  ago !  Slie  was  more  fright- 
ened than  hurt  at  the  accident.' 

'  Accident!  is  that  what  it  is  called  ? 
All  the  better  for  me,  you  know,'  he 
replied.  'However,  I  consent  to  see 
her  at  the  hour  you  mention.  Tell  her 
to  be  calm,  and  not  try  to  frighten  me, 
considering  the  king.'  With  tliis  he 
shook  my  hand,  and  I  took  my  leave. 
Dr.  Y- — -  doubted  the  prudence  of  the 
step  we  were  about  to  take ;  but  we 
were  too  far  committed  with  her  lady- 
ship to  recede.  I  grew  alarmed,  on  re- 
turning home,  with  the  apprehension 
of  her  presence  stirring  up  slumbering 
associations  in  tlie  mind  of  her  hus- 
band, that  might  lead  to  unpleasant  re- 
sults. There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
await  the  experiment,  and  hope  for  the 
best. 

Tlie  following  morning,  I  called  on 
her  ladyship  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
found  lier  waiting.  She  looked  flushed, 
but  made  great  efforts  to  sustain  the 
appearance  of  cheerfulness.  She  told 
me  of  her  hearty  breakfast,  and  spoke 
of  her  increasing  strength.  She  could 
almost,  she  said,  walk  to  Somerfield. 
Lady  Julia  trembled,  Mrs.  Courthrope 
was  pale,  and  I  felt  apprehensive  of  the 
effect  of  the  excitement  upon  such  shat- 
tered nerves  as  those  of  Lady  Aime. 

Into  the  I'liomy  carriage  we  stepped, 
half-past  eleven.   The  day  was  cold — 


the  air  refreshing.  As  we  approached 
Soinerfielil,  it  was  evident  that,  but  for 
the  use  of  her  vinaigrette,  Lady  Anne 
must  have  fainted.  We  were  all  silent 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  gates  of 
Dr.  Y  's  house.  Lady  Anne  was  as- 
sisted to  alight,  and,  leaning  on  my 
arm  and  that  of  her  sister,  walked  up 

to  the  hou.se,  where  Mrs.  Y  received 

us  with  all  attention.  A  glass  of  wine 
reassured  the  .sulferer  ;  and  while  she 
paused  in  the  drawing-room  to  recover 
her  breath,  I  stepped  to  the  baronet's 
apartment  to  prepare  him  for  a  recep- 
tion of  his  lady.    Dr.  Y  informed 

me  that  Sir  Henry  had  been  talking 
about  it  ever  since.  1  found  him  pac- 
ing about  his  chamber,  dressed  with 
additional  absurdity.  In  vain,  I  found, 
had  both  Dr.  Y  and  his  keeper  ex- 
postulated with  him  :  they  found  that 
nothing  else  would  keep  him  in  hu- 
mour. He  wore,  over  his  tight-fitting 
green  baize  dress,  a  scarlet  sash,  with  a 
gold  chain  round  his  neck.  An  ebony 
walking-stick  was  worn  as  a  sword  ; 
and  his  cap  like  that  of  a  liussar,  was 
surmounted  with  a  jieacock's  feather, 
stripped,  all  but  the  eye  at  the  top,  and 
three  feet  high.  On  thislatterappend- 
age,  I  found  he  prided  himself.  I  im- 
plored him  to  remove  it,  but  he  begged 
me,  haughtily,  to  allow  him  to  dress  as 
he  pleased.  I  felt  sick  at  the  spectacle. 
What  a  frightful  object  to  present  to 
Lady  Anne  1  'Permit  me  to  ask.  Sir 
Henry,'  said  I,  resolved  on  a  last  effort, 
'  why  you  are  in  full  dress?' 

He  looked  astonished  at  the  ques- 
tion. '  I  thought,  doctor,  I  told  you  of 
my  engagement  with  his  majesty!' 

'Oh,  ay,  true  ;  but  perhaps  you  will 
receive  your  lady  uncovered,'  said  I. 

'  No,  sir,'  he  replied,  decisively,  and 
I  gave  up  the  point.  His  keeper  whis- 
pered to  me  at  the  door,  that  Sir  Henry 
alleged  as  a  reason  for  dressing  himself 
as  I  have  described,  his  having  to  at- 
tend the  king  immediately  after  the 
interview  with  his  lady  ;  so  that  he 
would  have  no  time  for  dressing  in  the 
interv,il. 

'  Is  the  party  ready  V  inquired  the 
baronet.  1  hesitated  ;  I  was  inclined 
to  put  off  the  interview  ;  but  I  dared 
not  venture  on  such  a  step. 

'  Yes,  Sir  Henry,  and  waits  yourplea- 
sure  to  throw  herself  into  your  arms.' 

'  Wliat !  throw  herself  into  my  arms  !  I 
was  tliere  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of?" 
exclaimed  the  baronet.  'No!  I  can- 
admit  of  no  such  familiarities  !  that  is 
going  rather  too  far— under  the  cir-l 
cumstances— eh?'  turning  towards  hisi 
keeper.  '  What  do  pou  say  ?'  The  ni:;n  j 
bowed  in  ac(iniescence.  I 

'  And  further,  doctor,"  continued  thel 
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baronet,  pointing  to  li is  keeper,  'this 
geutieinau,  niy  secretary,  must  be  pre- 
sent to  take  notes  of  what  passes.' 

'  Undoubteilly,'  I  replied.  I  hasten- 
ed to  the  ai>artnient  in  whicli  I  had  left 
the  ladies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare 
Lady  Anne,  by  ilescribiiig  her  husband's 
dress.  She  begged  she  might  be  led 
into  his  presence  at  once.  Leaning  be- 
tween Lady  Julia  and  myself,  she  tot- 
tered into  "the  baronet's  room,  having 
drawn  down  her  veil  over  her  face. 

'  Pen  !  pen  1'  whispered  the  baronet 
to  his  keeper,  as  we  opened  tlie  door— 
and  the  latter  took  his  seat  before  a 
desk,  with  pens  and  ink.  Tlie  baronet 
bowed  to  us  as  we  entered. 

'Speak  to  him,'  I  wliispered,  as  I  led 
in  her  ladyship.  She  endeavoured  to 
do  so,  but  her  tongue  failed  her.  Lady 
Julia  spoke  for  her  sister,  in  tremulous 
accents.  Lady  Anne  closed  her  eyes 
on  seeing  the  fantastic  dress  of  her 
husband. 

'  Dearest  Harry,'  she  murmured, 
stretcliing  her  arms  towards  him,  as  if 
inviting  him  to  approach  her.  Sir 
Henry,  with  distant  air,  took  off  his 
cap,  and  carefully  replaced  it,  without 
making  any  reply. 

'Shall  we  take  seats.  Sir  Henry?  I 
inquired. 

'  Tes— she  may  be  seated,'  he  replied, 
folding  his  arms,  and  leaning  against 
ihe  window,  eyeing  his  lady  witli  at- 
tention. 

'  Are  you  come  here  of  your  own  free 
vn\l?  said  he,  calmly. 

'Yes,  Henry,  yes,'  she  whispered. 

'Put  that  down,'  said  the  baronet. 

'Are  you  recovered?' 

'  Quite,  dearest !'  replied  his  lady. 

'  Put  that  down,'  repealjed  the  baro- 
net. I  sat  beside  Lady  Anne,  wlio 
trembled,  and  continued  pale. 

'I  am  sure.  Sir  Henry,'  said  I,  '  you 
are  not  displeased  at  her  ladyship's 
coming  to  see  you  ?  If  you  are  not,  do 
tell  her  so,  forslie  fears  you  are  offend- 
ed !'  She  grasped  my  Bngers  without 
attempling  to  speak.  Sir  Henry  walk- 
ed from  where  lie  had  been  standing, 
till  lie  carne  before  her,  saying,  'God 
be  my  witness,  Anne,  I  bear  you  no 
malice  ;  i.s  it  thus  with  you  ?'  elevating 
his  linger,  and  looking  to  his  keeper, 
intimating  that  he  was  to  take  down 
her  reply— but  none  was  made.  He 
dropped  on  one  knee,  drew  the  glove 
off  his  riglit  hand,  as  if  going  to  take 
hold  of  lidy  Anne's,  and  said,  '  Anne, 
will  you  give  me  no  reply?*  There  was 
no  madness  in  his  tone  or  manner,  and 
Lady  Anne  perceived  the  alteration. 

'  Harry  !  Dearest  !— my  love  1'  she 
mnrmured,  stretching  towards  liim  her 
hands,  and  fell  into  hia  arms,  where 
she  lay  motionless. 


'  Poor  creature  !  How  acute  her  feel- 
ings are  1'  exclaimed  the  baronet.  '  You 
should  strive  to  master  them,  Anne,  as 
I  do.  I  bear  you  no  ill  will;  I  know 
you  had  provocation  !  How  her  heart 
beats  1'  he  continued.  '  Why,  she  has 
fainted  I  How  childish  of  her  to  yield 
so!' 

It  was  true  :  the  lady  lay  unconsci- 
ously in  her  unconscious  husband's 
arms.  Her  sister  rose  to  remove  her  ; 
but  the  baronet's  countenance  became 
clouded.  He  allowed  me  to  assist  his 
lady  by  removing  lier  bonnet,  but  con- 
tinued to  grasp  her  by  the  wrists,  star- 
ing into  her  face  with  concern  and  won- 
der. His  keeper's  eye  saw  the  storm 
rising,  and  came  to  him. 

'  You  had  better  let  her  ladyship  be 
removed  !'  he  wliispered  into  his  ear, 
eyeing  him  fixedly,  and  gently  disen- 
gaging her  arms  from  his  grasp. 

'Well — be  it  so;  I'm  sorry  for  her. 
Is  it  come  to  this,  poor  Anne  I'  he  ex- 
claimed, and  walked  to  the  window, 
where  lie  stood  with  his  back  towards 
us  weeping.  We  removed  Lady  Anne 
from  the  room  ;  and  it  was  so  long  be- 
fore .she  recovered,  that  we  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  remove  her 
home  that  day.  '  Well,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,'  thought  I,  'this  is  the  last 
time  I  will  be  a  party  to  the  torture 
inflicted  by  such  a  scene  as  this,  though 
in  obedience  to  your  wishes  !'  As  I  was 
passing  from  the  room  in  which  she 
lay,  I  encountered  Sir  Henry,  followed 
by  his  keeper. 

'Whither  now,  Sir  Henry?'  I  in- 
quired. 

'  Going  to  tell  the  king  that  I  cannot 
dine  witli  him  to-day,  as  I  had  promis- 
ed, for  I  am  agitated,  though  I  scarce 
know  why.  Who  brought  Lady  Anne 
tome?'  he  whispered.  I  made  no  re- 
ply. '  I  am  gl;id  I  have  met  you  ;  we'll 
take  a  turn  in  the  grounds,  for  I  have 
something  of  consequence  to  tell  yon.' 

'  Really  you  must  excuse  me.  Sir 
Henry  ;  I  have — ' 

'  Are  you  in  earnest,  doctor?  Do  you 
know  the  consequences  of  refusing  to 
attend  to  my  wishes?' 

I  suffered  him  to  place  my  arm  in 
his,  and  he  led  me  down  the  steps  into 
the  garden.  Round  and  round  we 
walked,  his  face  turned  towards  me 
with  an  expression  of  anxiety — but  not 
a  syllable  did  he  utter.  Faster  we 
walived,  till  our  pace  became  almost  a 
run,  and,  beginning  to  feel  fatigued 
and  dizzy,  I  swayed  him  from  the  path- 
way towards  the  door-steps. 

'Poor  Anne  1'  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
hurried  to  a  sort  of  alcove  close  at 
liiiud,  and  sat  down,  covering  his  face 
with  his  handkercliief,  his  elbows  rest- 
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inti  on  his  knees.  I  watched  liim  fnjin 
beliinJ  the  iloor,  and  saw  tliat  he  was 
■weeping  bitteily.  Poor  Sir  Henry  I 
Presently  one  of  liis  lirotlier  captives 
api)roaclied  liini,  ninnint!  fi'om  aiiotlier 
part  of  the  groiuiils,  and  slapping  him 
on  the  bacli,  shouted,  'I  am  tlie  Lord 
of  the  Isles  1' 

'  I  can't  play  billiards  with  your  ma- 
jesty to-day,'  replied  Sir  Henry. 

'  Embrace  me,  tlien  !'  said  the  luna- 
tic ;  and  they  were  locked  in  one  an- 
other's arms.  'Youaie  in  tears!'  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  himself  begin- 
ning to  cry  ;  but  in  a  moment  or  two 
he  started  off,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  bellowing,  '  Yoicks — 
Yoicks  !    Stole  away  !' 

The  baronet  relapsed  into  his  former 
mood,  and  continued  in  a  similar  [los- 
tnre  for  several  minutes,  wlien  he  wip- 
ed away  his  tears,  and  commenced 
walking  round  the  green,  his  arms  fold- 
ed as  before,  and  talking  to  himself 
with  vehemence.  I  conld  catch  only  a 
few  words,  as  he  hurried  past  me.  '  It 
will  never  be  believed  1— What  could 
have  been  my  inducement?— When  will 
it  be  tried  ?— saw  all  the  while  through 
his  di.sgnise  !— My  secretary — if  acquit- 
ted—released—  discovery — ennobled' — ■ 
were  fragments  of  his  iucolierences.  I 
could  nol,  help  thinking  of  the  contrast 
he  afforded  to  the  animated  figure  he 
liad  jiresented  to  the  beholder  from  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons — the 
busy  eager  throngs  of  the  clubs— and 
as  the  man  of  fashion  and  literature  ! 

On  regaining  herroonj,  I  found  Lady 
Anne  had  been  relieved  by  a  Hood  of 
tears.  She  continued  weeping,  and  ut- 
tering incoherences  for  some  time,  nor 
could  the  entreaties  of  those  around 
her  assuage  her  grief.  When  her  pa- 
roxysm had  abated,  she  expressed  a 
deleriniiiation  not  to  be  removed  from 
the  house  in  which  her  unfortunate 
husband  resided  !  She  was  regardless 
of  our  warnings.     She  retpiested  iMrs. 

Y  to  iulorm  lier  whether  their 

house  was  fully  occnjiied  ;  and  on  re- 
ceiving a  hesitating  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive, engaged  apartments  occupying 
the  left  wing  of  the  buihling,  careless 
at  what  expense.  The  result  was,  that, 
linding  her  inliexible  on  this  jioint,  the 
arrangeiuents  were  entered  upon,  and 
that  night  she,  with  her  sister  and  maiil, 
slept  under  the  same  roof  with  her  un- 
conscious husband.  Every  measure 
was  taken  to  keep  her  out  of  Sir  Henry's 
way. 

Nearly  a  month  passed  without  her 
having  been  in  Sir  Henry's  com|iany, 
or  seeing  him,  for  iiuue  than  a  moment  I 
or  two  ;  and  her  health  and  spirits  ap- 
peared to  improve.    At  length  the  | 


baronet  was  inloiined  that  sue  had 
long  been  a  resident  in  Somcrlleld 
House,  at  which  he  expressed  no  sur- 
]irise,  and  consented  to  her  being  in- 
vited to  take  tea  in  his  apartmejit.  He 
was  shy  and  silent  during  the  interview, 
and  seemed  under  constraint  till  his 
guests  had  taken  leave  of  hira.  Gra- 
dually he  grew  reconcileii  to  their 
visits,  which  he  occasionally  returned 
— always  accompaidcd  by  his  'secre- 
tary'— and  took  jileasure  in  hearing  the 
sisters  play  on  the  piano.  He  compo.s- 
ed  verses,  which  they  iiretended  to  set 
to  music ;  he  brought  them  Hoivers, 
and  receiveil  various  lu'cseuts  in  return. 
For  hours  he  would  sit  with  them  read- 
ing, and  hearing  read,  novels  and  news- 
jiapers— and  grew  humanised  again.  He 
treated  Lady  Anne  with  civility,  but 
towards  her  sister  Julia  he  behaved  as 
if  he  were  courting  her!  They  soon 
prevailed  njion  him  to  discard  the  pea- 
cock's feather  he  wore,  always  on  Sun- 
days—accepting a  drooping  ostrich 
feather,  which  in  its  turn,  he  was  in- 
duced to  lay  aside,  as  well  as  to  assume 
more  l>elitting  clothing.  Tliey  could 
not  dislodge  from  his  crazed  imagina- 
tion the  idea  that  he  was  contined  in 
prison,  awaiting  his  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife,  and  high  treason. 

How  can  I  do  justice  to  the  virtues 
of  his  wife,  or  suHiciently  extol  her  un- 
wearying self-devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  her  afflicted  husband  !  Her  only  joy 
was  to  minister  to  his  comfort,  at  what- 
ever cost  of  feeling,  or  health,  at  all 
hours  ;  to  bear  with  his  incongruous 
whims,  perversities,  and  provocations; 
to  affect  delight  when  Ac  was  delighted  ; 
to  comfort  him  under  all  his  imaginary 
grievances.  '  Her  thoughts,  when  ab- 
sent fi'om  him,  were  absorbed  in  devis- 
ing schemes  for  his  occupation.  She 
would  listen  to  no  entreaties  for  cessa- 
tion from  her  labours  ;  no  inducements 
could  withdraw  lier  for  a  moment  from 
the  scene  of  her  husband's  degradation. 
Eulogy  would  but  obscure  the  honour 
that  is  woman's  due  1 

All  was  unavailing  ;  the  sufferer  ex- 
hibited no  symptom  of  mental  con- 
valescence ;  his  delusions  became  more 
obstinate  than  ever.  He  seemed  to  be 
unconscious  of  Lady  Anne's  being  his 
loij'e;  he  treated  her,  and  spoke  of  her, 
as  an  amiable  companion,  and  made  • 
her  his  ccmlidante.  He  communicated 
to  her  a  story  about  his  attachment  to 
a  girl  he  liail  seen  about  the  premi.ses, 
and  aslicd  her  opinion  in  what  way  he 
could  most  successfully  make  her  an 
oiler  ! 

He  addressed  her,  one  morning,  as 
Queen,  receiving  her  with  the  most  ob- 
sequious obeisances.    He  persisted  In 
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this  hallucination  with  pertinacity. 
All  Lady  Anne's  little  endearments 
were  at  an  end  ;  for  lie  seemed  so 
aliaslied  by  lier  pi  e.sence,  tliat  no  ef- 
forts of  condescension  snlticed  to  reas- 
snre  him,  and  she  was  comiielled  to 
snpporc  a  demeanour  consistent  with 
the  station  which  his  crazed  imagina- 
tion assigned  her.  His  delight  was  to 
he  sent  on  her  royal  errands  aliont  tlie 
bouse  and  grounds  !  He  could  hardly 
he  prevailed  \x\nm  to  sit  at  ease,  in  her 
presence  ;  and  was  with  ditliculty  in- 
duced to  eat  at  the  same  table.  The 
agony  I  have  seen  in  her  eye  on  these 
occasions  !  Compelled  to  humour  liis 
delusions,  slie  wore  splemiid  dresses 
and  jewels  ;  and  dismissed  him  on  every 
occasion  liy  extending  her  liand  which 
hekissedwith  anairof  reverentloyalty  ! 

He  believeil  himself  to  have  been  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  general  olficer, 
and  insisted  on  being  provided  with  a 
military  band,  to  play  before  his  win- 
dows after  dinner.  He  invited  me  in 
the  Queen's  name,  to  dinner  in  his 
apartments,  some  time  alter  this  delu- 
sion had  manifested  itself.  It  was  a 
September  evening,  and  the  country 
was  bronzed  witli  the  touch  of  Autnuju. 
During  dinner,  Sir  Henry  treated  liis 
lady  with  all  tlie  respect  and  ceremony 
due  to  royalty,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
assume  a  similar  deportment;  while 
she  was  compelled  to  receive  with  con- 
descending urbanity  attentions,  every 
one  of  which  smote  lier  heart  as  an  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  inveteracy  of 
her  husband's  malady.  Tliere  was  no 
tear  in  her  eye— no  sighing  ;  hers  was 
the  silent  anguish  of  a  breaking  heart! 

Sliorcly  after  dinner  had  been  remov- 
ed, we  drew  our  chairs— Lady  Anne  in 
the  centre,  seated  on  a  throne,  provid- 
ed for  her  by  tlie  baronet — in  a  circle 
round  the  bow-window  that  over-look- 
ed the  most  sequestered  part  of  tlie 
grounds,  as  well  as  a  sweep  of  tine 
scenery  in  the  distance.  In  a  bower 
wxs  [ilaced  Sir  Henry's  band,  who  were 
playing  various  pieces  of  military 
music.  By  my  direction,  given  before- 
hand, they  glided,  from  a  bold  march, 
into  a  concert  on  French  horns.  Oh, 
how  exquisite  was  lliat  soft  melancholy 
melody  1  The  deepening  gloom  of 
evening — the  circumstances — the  per- 
sons— were  all  in  mournful  keeping 
with  the  music,  to  whieii  we  were  lis- 
tening in  silence.  I^dy  Anne's  tears 
stole  fast  down  her  cln  eks,  while  her 
eyes  were  fixed  with  earnestness  upon 
her  husband,  wlio  sat  in  a  low  chair  on 
her  left  liand,  his  chin  resting  on  his 
hand,  gazing  on  the  scenery  without. 
Occasionally  I  heard  Lady  Anne  strug- 
gling to  sabdue  a  sob.    Another  and 


another  forced  its  way— and  I  trembled 
lest  her  excitement  should  assume  a 
violent  form.  I  saw  her  lay  her  hand 
on  that  of  the  baronet,  and  clasp  it 
with  energy.  So  she  held  it  for  some 
moments,  when  the  madman  looking 
her  in  the  face  ;  his  countenance  uinler- 
went  a  change,  au'l,  hxing  on  her  an 
eye  of  demoniac  expression,  he  rose  iu 
his  seat,  and  sprung  out  of  the  room. 
Lady  Anne  fell  on  the  floor;  hersister, 
shrieking  wildly,  strove  to  raise  her  in 
vain  ;  I  hurried  alter  the  madman,  but, 
finding  his  keejier  at  his  heels,  return- 
ed. Sir  Henry  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
sprung  over  a  fence,  and  sped  across  a 
held,  amidst  the  gloom  of  evening.  His 
kei'jier  sometimes  lost  sight  of  him  ;  he 
followed  him  for  two  miles,  and  at 
length  found  that  he  was  overtaking 
the  fugitive.  When  he  came  up  within 
a  yard  of  him,  the  madman  turiieil, 
struck  his  pursuer  a  blow  that  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  and  scrambled  into 
an  elm-tree,  from  whose  hjliage  he  was 
heard  howling;  anon,  there  was  a 
crashing  sound  amongst  the  branches, 
and  Sir  Henry  lay  bleeding  on  the 
ground.  Fortunately  the  keeper  had 
called  for  assistance  ;  and  his  voice 
attracted  two  men  I  had  despatched 
after  him,  and  between  the  three  Sir 
Henry  was  brought  home,  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead.  A  surgeon  was  sum- 
moned to  his  assistance,  for  I  could  not 
quit  Lady  Anne— she  had  fallen  into  a 
succession  of  swoons  since  Sir  Henry's 
diqarture  ;  Lady  Julia  was  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  shrieking  in  hysterics; 
and  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  she 
might  lose  liericason,  and  Sir  Henry 
and  Lady  Anne  their  lives.  The  musi- 
cians, unaw.are  of  the  catastrophe,  con- 
tinued playing  the  music  that  had  been 
attended  with  such  disastrous  conse-, 
quences  ;  and  we  continued  to  hear  the 
wailing  of  the  bugles  and  horns,  till  it 

occurred  to  Mrs.  Y  to  silence  them. 

The  mysterious  seizure  of  Sir  Henry, 
the  shrieks  of  Lady  Julia— the  swoons 
of  Lady  Anne-  all  combined,  bewilder- 
ed me.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  that  sad  night.  Sir  Henry 
was  found  to  have  received  severe  in- 
jury, which  was  successfully  treated  ; 
but  lie  lay  in  comparative  stupor  for 
near  a  week,  at  which  period  his  ma- 
lady resumed  its  wildest  form.  As  for 
Lady  Anne,  her  state  became  alarming  ; 
and  we  delermineii  on  removing  her  to 

■        Hall,  trusting  to  the  good  effects 

of  a  change  of  scene  and  of  laces.  She 
was  conducted  from  Sonierlield  with- 
out complaint.  I  trembled  to  see  va- 
cancy in  the  expression  of  her  eye. 
Many  weeks  passed  before  Lady  Anno 
exhibited  signs  of  amendment.  At 
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length  the  incessant  attentions  of  her 
rohitives,  were  rewarded  by  seeing  an 
imiirovement.  Tlie  presence  of  lier  boy 
engaged  her  attention.  «lie  wonid  liave 
him  Ijiing  beside  her  on  tlie  bed  for 
hours  ;  slie  spoke  little  to  him,  butlier 
eye  was  fixed  on  liis  features  ;  and  wlien 
she  was  asleep,  lier  lingers  would 
wreatlie  tlieniselves  amongst  his  curls. 
About  Sir  Heni'y  slie  made  no  inquiry  ; 
and  when  slie  did,  we  put  the  best  face 
on  matters. 

But  the  direful  occasion  of  all  this 
calamity  must  not  be  overloolted.  Tlie 
contest  respecting  the  title  and  estates 
of  Sir  Henry  went  on  as  rapidly  as  the 
case  would  permit.  The  new  claimant 
had  been  a  slave-driver,  or  factotum  on 
a  planter's  estate  in  a  West  India  is- 
land ;  and  it  was  whispered  that  a  rich 
Jew  had  been  persuaded  into  such  con- 
fidence in  the  man's  prospects,  as  to 
advance  him  on  his  personal  security, 
the  supplies  necessary  to  prosecute  his 
claims  with  ett'ect. 

There  were  many  matters  of  conse- 
quence that  no  one  could  throw  light 
on  but  the  baronet ;  and  his  solicitor 
had,  in  the  hope  of  Sir  Henry's  reco- 
very, succeeded  in  interposing  innu- 
merable obstacles,  with  the  view,  as 
well  of  wearing  out  his  opponents,  as 
aflbrding  every  chance  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  client's  sanity.  It  was  un- 
derstood in  the  family,  that  the  solici- 
tor's ex]iectations  of  success  in  the 
lawsuit  were  far  from  sanguine  :  not 
that  he  believed  the  new  claimant  to  be 
the  bonafide  heir  to  the  title,  but  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
ransack  the  world  for  evidence— and, 
when  it  was  wanting,  maka  it.  Every 
source  of  delay  was  at  Uuigth  closed 
up;  the  case  was  comp'«ted  and  set 
down  for  trial.  Considerable  expecta- 
tion was  excited  in  the  public  mind  ; 
occasional  paragraphs  hinted  the  pro- 
bability of  such  and  such  disclosures; 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  considerable 
bets  were  depending  on  the  issue. 

I  visited  Sir  Henry  twice  a- week.  He 
became  calm  as  before  the  occasion  of 
his  last  dreadful  outbreak ;  and  his 
health  was  complete.  New  delusions 
took  possession  of  him.  He  wrote  'The 
Pedigree,  a  Tale  of  Real  Life,'  which 
consisted  of  a  rambling  account  of  his 
lawsuit.  It  was  occasioned  by  his  hap- 
pening to  cast  his  eye  on  the  following 
paragraph  in  his  ndwspaper,  which  had 
been  overlooked  by  the  person  who  had 
been  engaged  to  read  over  tlie  paper 
beforehand,  and  preventany  such  allu- 
sion meeting  the  eye  of  the  sufl'erer  :— 

'  Sir  llrnrii  Ilarleigh,  i?a;-<.— This  un- 
fnrtunate  gentleman  eontiuues  still  in- 
disposed.    We  uuderstund  that  little 


hope  is  entertained  of  his  reooveiy.  The 
result  of  the  approaching  trial  of  '  Doe 
on  the  demise  of  Higgs  v.  Harleigh,' 
will  signify  but  little  to  the  person  in- 
terested.' 

From  the  moment  of  his  reading 
these  lines,  he  fell  into  melanclioly, 
which  was  relieved  by  the  task  with 
which  he  had  occupied  himself,  of  re- 
cording his  misfortunes. 

1  remember  calling  upon  him  one 
morning  about  this  time,  and  finding 
him  pacing  his  chamber  in  a  melan- 
choly mood.  Be  welcomed  me  with 
cordiality;  and  dismissing  his  attend- 
ant, said,  '  Doctor,  did  you  ever  hear 
me  speak  in  Parliament?*  I  told  him 
I  had  not. 

'Then  you  shall  hear  me  now  ;  and 
tell  me  what  sort  of  an  advocate  you 
think  I  should  have  made— for  I  have 
thoughts  of  turning  my  attention  to 
the  bar.  I'll  sujipose  myself  address- 
ing the  jury  on  my  own  case— and  you 
must  represent  the  jury.    Now  !' 

He  mounted  a  cliair  and  table,  and 
commenced.  Shall  I  be  believed  when 
I  declare  that  I  listened  on  that  occa- 
sion, for  an  hour,  to  an  orator  t  He 
spoke  in  the  third  person  ;  and  stated 
in  a  most  feeling  manner,  his  birth, 
education,  fortune,  family,  marriage — 
his  Parliamentary  career— his  happi- 
ness, prosperity,  and  jiride.  Then  ha 
represented  the  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  treated  the  first 
communications  concerning  the  attack 
meditated  on  his  title  and  property,  as 
well  as  the  consternation  with  which 
he  discovered  the  formidable  character 
of  the  claim  set  up  against  him.  He 
begged  me— the  jury — to  put  myself  in 
his  place  ;  to  fancy  his  feelings  ;  and 
proceeded  to  draw  a  masterly  sketch  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  He  drew  a  lively 
picture  of  the  secret  misery  he  had  en- 
dured— his  agony  lest  his  wife  should 
hear  of  the  disastrousintelligence— the 
horrid  apprehension  of  liis  adversary's 
triumph— the  prospect  of  his  own  de- 
gradation— his  svife— his  child's  beg- 
gary—till he  brought  tears  into  my 
eyes.  But  at  this  point  of  his  history 
he  mentioned  his  discovery  of  the  mode 
of  turning  tallow  into  wax,  and  dashed 
oH'into  an  extravagant  enumeration  of 
the  advantages  of  the  speculation  ! 
Then,  before  me,  stood  confessed  — the 
MADMAN — frantic  in  his  gestures,  haran- 
guing me  on  the  immense  wealth  that 
would  reward  the  projector  ;  and,  had 
I  not  risen  to  go,  he  would  have  conti- 
nued in  the  same  strain  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  1  1  had  purpo.sed 
calling  that  evening  on  Lady  Anne— 
but  I  gave  up  the  idea.  The  image  of 
her  insane  husband  would  be  too  fresh 
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in  my  mind.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
her,  and  f/iuiiof  him.  Oli,  Providence 
— mysterious  and  awful  in  tliy  dispen- 
sations ! — who  shall  iuquire  into  tliy 
purposes,  who  question  their  wisdom 
or  beueBcence ! 

Let  me  draw  my  narrative  to  a  close 
by  transcribing  a  few  extracts  from  the 
entries  in  my  journal. 

Haturday,  ^ove»iber  5,  IS — . — This 
was  the  day  appointed  for  tlie  trial  of 
the  cause  whicli  was  to  decide  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  title  and  possessions 
of  Sir  Harry  Harleigh.  The  court  wus 
crowded.  Four  of  the  most  distin- 
guished counsel  had  taken  their  seats, 
in  the  interest  of  Sir  Henry,  and  three 
in  that  of  his  opponent.  A  jury  was 
sworn;  the  judge  took  his  seat ;  the 
cause  was  called  on  ;  the  witnesses 
were  summoned.  The  plaintifl's  junior 
counsel  rose  to  open  the  pleadings — 
after  having  paused  for  the  arrival  of 
liis  client's  attorney,  who,  while  he 
was  speaking,  jaade  his  appearance, 
excessively  agitated,  and  whispered  to 
his  leading  counsel.  Tlie  plaintiff  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  bed  tliat  morn- 
ing—having been  carried  thither  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  the  preceding 
night,  from  a  tavern-dinner  with  liis 
attorney  and  witnesses.  He  died  sin- 
gle, and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter 
that  had  been  attended  with  such  dire- 
ful consequences  to  Sir  Henry  and  his 
lady. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  entrust 
to  me  the  task  of  communicating  the 
news  to  both  parties,  if  I  think  it  ad- 
visable that  it  should  be  done.  AVIiat 
may  be  the  consequence  of  tlie  secrets 
slipping  out  from  any  of  those  around 
Lady  Anne?  About  the  bai'onet  I  liad 
little  apprehension  ;  I  felt  satislied  he 
could  not  comprehend  it — that  wliether 
he  had  lost  or  won  the  suit  was  of  equal 
moment  to  liim  ! 

As  I  had  a  patient  to  visit  this  morn- 
ing, whose  resilience  was  near  Soiner- 
fleld,  I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  intelligence  on  Sir  Henry.  It  was 
two  o'clock  when  I  called,  and  found 
him  sitting  by  the  fire,  reading  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  I  led  his  thoughts 
into  a  suitable  train,  and  then  told  him, 
briefly  and  accurately,  his  history,  up 
to  the  latest  incident  of  all— but  as  of 
a  third  person,  and  that  a  nobleman. 
He  listened  to  the  whole  with  interest. 

'God  bless  me  !'  he  exclaimed,  as  I 
conclnded — 'I  surely  viimt  have  either 
heard  or  read  of  this  story  before!— 
You  don't  mean  t'l  say  that  it  is /act/ 
— That  it  lias  iiappened  lately? 

'  Indeed  I  do,  .Sir  Henry,'  I  replied. 

'And  are  the  parties  living?— Lord 
and  Lady   T 


'Both  of  them— at  this  moment— 
and  not  ten  miles  from  where  we  are 
sitting  !' 

'  Indeed  1'  he  replied,  musingly — 
'that's  unfortunate  f' 

'  Uiifortimate,  Sir  Henry  !'  I  echoed. 

'Very— for  my  purpose.  What  do 
you  suppose  I  have  been  thinking  of  all 
tills  while?'  he  replied.  '  What  a  sub- 
ject it  would  be  for  a  tragedy  ! — But 
since  the  parties  are  living,  it  would 
never  do  ! — Still,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  something  might  be  made  of 
it!  One  might  disguise  and  alter  the 
facts." 

'  It  is  a  tragedy  of  very  real  life  1'  I 
exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

'  Indeed  it  is  !'  he  replied,  '  it  shows 
that  fact  often  transcends  all  fiction — 
does  it  not?  Now,  if  this  had  been  the 
plot  of  a  novel,  people  would  have  said 
— '  how  improbable  !' ' 

'  Ay,  they  would.  Sir  Henry,"  said  I, 
unable  to  keep  the  tears  from  my  eyes. 

"T'is  affecting,'  he  replied,  adding 
after  a  moment's  pause,  'Now,  which 
of  tlie  two  do  you  most  pity,  doctor, 
Lord  or  Lady  Mary  ?' 

'  Both.    I  scarce  know  which  most.' 

'  How  did  they  bear  the  news,  by  the 
way,  do  you  know,'  he  inquired. 

'  I  believe  Lady  Mary  is  in  too  dan- 
gerous circumstances  to  be  told  of  it. 
They  say  she  is  dying!' 

'  Poor  creature  !  what  a  melancholy 
fate  !  And  she  is  young  and  beautiful, 
you  say  ?' 

'  She  is  young,  but  not  now  beautiful, 
:  Sir  Henry  !' 

I  '  I  wish  it  had  not  been  all  real  /'  he 
,  replied.  'What  would  Shakespeare 
]  have  made  of  it  !  It  would  have  been  a 
1  treasure  to  the  writer  of  King  Lear  1 

And  how  did  Lord  receive  the  in- 

I  telligence?— Sto]),'  said  he,  'how  can 
I  one  imagine  S/iatepcfire  to  have  drawn 
the  scene?  How  would  he  have  mado 
Lord  behave  ?  Let  me  see,  an  or- 
dinary writer  could  make  the  madman 
roar,  and  stamp,  and  rave,  and  perhaps 
be  sobered  with  the  news — would  not 
he? 

'  Very  probably.  Sir  Henry  ?'  I  re- 
plied. 

'Ah,  very  different  would  be  the  de- 
lineation of  that  master  painter  !  Pos- 
sibly he  would  make  the  poor  madman 
listen  to  it  all,  as  to  the  tale  of  another 
person  I  He  would  represent  him  as 
charmed  with  the  truth  and  nature  of 
the  invention— poor  wretch  1  commis- 
erating himself  in  another  1  How  pro- 
found the  delusion  !  How  simple,  but 
how  wonderfully  tine,  would  be  the 
scone  under  Shakespeare's  pencil  1' 
continued  Sir  Henry. 

•  Why,  you  are  equal  to  Shakespeare 
yourself,  then,  my  dear  Sir  Henry.' 
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'  What  (io  you  mean  ?'  said  lie,  turn- 
ing towards  me  witli  exciteniunt,  'have 
I,  tlien'— 

'  You  liave  described  it  exactly  as  it 
happened  !' 

'No!  Do  you  really  say  so  7  How 
do  you  know  it,  niy  dear  doctor?'  said 
he. 

'Because  I  was  present.  Sir  Henry  ; 
I  communicated  the  intelligence,'  I  re- 
plied. 

'  Great  God,  doctor !   Are  you  in  ear- 
nest ?' 

'As  I  live,  Sir  Henry,'  I  replied,  as 
solemnly  as  my  voice  would  let  me,  i 
fixing  my  eye  upon  his.     He  gave  a 
start,  and  remained  staring  at  me  with 
an  expression  I  cannot  describe. 

'  Why,  did  you  see  that  flash  of  light- 
aing,  doctor?'  he  stammered. 

'Lightning,  Sir  Henry!'  I  faltered, 
on  the  verge  of  shouting  for  his  keeper. 

'Oh— poh  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  I — I  beg 
your  pardon  !  How  nervous  you  have 
made  me  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !'  attempting  a 
laugh  that  mocked  him  ;  '  but  yiui  do 
tell  me  such  horrid  tales,  and  look  so 
expressive  while  telling  them  that— 
upon  my  soul,  I  canncit  bear  it !  Pnh  ! 
how  hot  the  room  is  !  Let  us  tlimw 
open  tlie  window  ami  let  in  fresh  air  1' 
He  rose,  and  I  with  him.  Thank  God, 
he  coidd  not  succeed,  and  I  began  to 
breathe  freely.  He  attempted  to  .smile 
at  nie,  but  it  was  in  vain  ;  lie  liecame 
paler,  his  limbs  seemed  to  stagger  under 
him,  and  I  had  scarcely  time  to  drop  him 
into  a  cliair,  before  he  fainted.  I  sum- 
nmned  his  keeper  to  my  assistance,  and 
we  soon  restored  Sir  Henry  to  con- 
sciousness. 

'  Ah  !  is  that  you  ?'  he  exclaimed,  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  keeper.  'I  thought 
we  had  parted  lung  ago  !  Where  have 
you,  or  where  have  I  been  ?' 

At  length  with  the  aid  of  wine  and 
water,  he  recovered  liis  self-possession. 

'  Heigh-ho  !  1  shall  be  Ht  for  mitliing 
all  the  day,  I  am  afraid  !  So  I  shall  go 
and  play  at  chess  with  the  king.  Is  his 
majesty  at  liberty  ?' 

I  took  my  leave  :  but  it  was  several 
hours  liefure  I  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  most  agitating  scene  I  ever 
encountered. 

Snjidav,  Xnv.  dtli.—  l  determined  to 
call  on  Sir  Henry  tp-day,  to  see  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  our  yesterday's  con- 
versation.    He  had  .just  returned  from 

hearing  Dr.  Y-        reail  prayers,  and 

was  i)erfeetly  calm.  There  was  no  al- 
teration in  his  manner  ;  and  one  of  the 
observations  he  in.-ide  wa.s,  '  Ah  doc- 
tor, how  vim  deceived  me  yesterday  ! 
What  could  I  be  thinking  of,  not  to 
know  that  you  were  rei}eating  the 
leading  incident  in— absolutely  !— ha, 


ha  !  my  own  tale  of  '  The  Pedigree  1' 
'Tis  inconceivable  how  I  could  have 
forgotten  it  as  you  went  on ;  but  I  have 
gained  some  hints!  I  shall  now  have 
it  at  press  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope 
it  will  be  thought  worthy  by  the  world 
cif  the  compliments  you  paid  me  yester- 
day '.' 

i  took  my  leave  of  him,  in  despair. 

On  reaching   Hall  in  the  evening, 

I  louiid  that  the  news,  with  the  delivery 
of  which  I  fancied  myself  exclusively 
charged,  had  found  its  way  to  her  lady- 
ship at  an  early  hour  in  tlie  afleruoou 
of  the  preceding  day.  She  had  been 
but  slightly  agitated  on  hearing  it ;  and 
the  first  words  she  murmured  were  a 
prayer  that  the  Almighty  would  make 
the  intelligence  the  means  of  her  hus- 
band's restoraiion  to  reason;  but  she 
expressed  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  hoped  that  the  consolations  of 
religion  might  not  he  withdrawn  from 
her  during  the  interval  that  lay  be- 
tween her  and  the  hereafter. 

Lady  Anne  was  far  worn  with  her 
tnmbles,  and  she  was  dying  under  bit- 
ter circumstances,  as  far  as  earthly 
considerations  were  concerned  ;  but  was 
it  hard  to  die,  surrounded  by  such  an 
atmosphere  of  'peace  that  passeth  un- 
derstanding ?' 

I  found  my  patient  surrounded  by 
her  sisters,  and  one  or  two  other  ladies, 
and  propped  with  pillows  on  a  couch, 
drawn  before  the  fire,  whose  light  fell 
on  her  face,  and  showed  me  whathavoc 
grief  had  made  of  her  beautiful  fea- 
tures. She  was  scarcely  eight-and- 
twenty  ;  and  yet  you  might  have  guess- 
ed her  nearly  forty  !  The  light  with 
which  her  eyes  once  sparkled  had 
passed  away,  and  left  them  sunk  in  the 
sockets,  laden  with  the  gloom  of  death. 
Her  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  the  bor- 
dering of  her  cap  adiled  to  their 
sliranken  appearance.  One  of  her  sis- 
ters was  sitting  besiile.her,  and  had  al- 
ways been  considered  her  image,  what 
a  woelul  disparity  was  now  visible  ! 

Lady  Sarah,  my  iiatienl.'s  youngest 
sister,  was  stooping  down  on  tlie  floor, 
when  I  entered,  in  searcli  of  her  sister's 
wediliiig-riiig,  which  bad  fallen  from  a 
linger  no  lunger  capable  of  lilliiig  it. 
'  You  had  better  wind  a  little  silk  about 
it,'  whispereil  Lady  Anne,  as  her  sister 
was  placing  it  cm  tlie  attenuated  finger 
from  wliicii  it  had  dn']ipeil.  '  I  do  not 
wisli  it  ever  to  be  rennived  again.  Do 
it  love  !'  Her  sister  leit  the  room  with 
the  ring,  wdiile  I  seated  myself  in  the 
chair  slic  had  quilted  by  her  sister's 
side.  I  had  time  to  ask  only  a  few  of 
the  questions,  when  Lady  Sarah  reap- 
peared at  the  door,  and  beckmied  out 
one  of  her  sisters  lo  comuuinieate  the 
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melancholy  intelligence,  that  moment 
received,  that  their  father,  the  old  Earl, 
wIk)  hail  travelled  from  Ireland,  though 
in  ail  intirui  state  of  health,  to  see  his 
dyiiii;  daii.uhter,  at  her  request- had 
exiiii-ed  on  "the  road  !  In  a  few  iiiimites 
all  present  had  left  the  room  in  obedi- 
e:ice  to  signals  at  the  door,  and  I  was 
left  alone  with  Lady  Auiie. 

'  DoL'tor,"  said  she,  '  I  am  afraid 
something  alarming  lias  happimed.  See 
liow  ihey  have  liurried  from  the  room  ! 
I  observed  Sarah,  through  that  glass,' 
said  she.  '  Are  you  aware  of  anything 
that  has  happened?'  I  assured  her  to 
the  contrary.  She  sighed,  but  evinced 
no  ai;itation. 

'  I  hope  they  will  tell  me  all ;  I  thank 
God  I  can  bear  it !  But,  doctor,'  she 
juirsued,  '  whatever  that  may  be,  let 
nje  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  you 
a  question  or  two  about  Sir  Henry. 
When  did  you  see  him?'    I  told  her. 

'  Have  you  much  hope  of  his  case?' — 
I  hesitated. 

'  Pray,  doctor,  be  frank  with  a  dying 
woraau!'  said  she.  'Heaven  will 
vouchsafe  me  strength  to  bear  whatever 
you  may  have  to  tell  me  !— How  is  it  ?' 

'I — I  fear  he  is  no  toorse,  and  far 
more  tranquil  than  formerly.' 

'  Does  he  know  of  the  event  of  Sa- 
turday?  How  did  it  effect  him?' 

'But  little.  He  did  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend it.'  Sue  shook  her  head  slow- 
ly, and  sighed. 

'I  hope  your  ladyship  has  received 
consnlation  from  the  intelligence?' 

'Alas,  what  should  it  avail  me!  But 
there  is  my  child.  Thank  God.  he  will 
not  now  be— a  beggar  !  Heaven  watch 
over  his  orphan  years  !  Doctor,'  slie 
added,  'one  word  more  !  I  am  afraid 
my  weakness  has  occasioned  you  much 
trouble — in  tlie  attempts  I  have  niaile 
to  see  my  poor  lost  Henry  !' — Slie  paus- 
ed for  several  seconds.  '  But  tlie  word 
is  spoken  from  on  high  ;  I  shall  never 
see  him  a-.,'ain  this  side  the  grave  I  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  hini,  which  I 
wish  to  be  delivered  to  him  after  I 
shall  be  no  more,  provided— he  be 
capable  of— of— again  she  jiaused.  'It 
is  lying  in  rny  portfeuille  below,  and  is 
sealed  witli  lilack.  It  contains  a  lock 
of  my  hair,  and  I  have  written  a  few 
lines — Inic  nothing  that  can  jiain  him. 
Will  you  take  the  ch.  rge  of  it?'  I  bow- 
ed in  ac'i'iiesceiice.  She  extended  her 
lin:;ers  towards  nie,  in  token  of  her 
sai.i-'iaction.  I  can  give  the  reader  no 
adequate;  idea '»f  the  .solemn  utterance 
with  wliichall  theabove  lieart-bieaking 
worrU  were  spoken.  In  her  manner 
there  waa  the  profound  composure  of 
consciou.Hly  approaching  dissolution. 
Presently  one  of  her  sisters  stepped  in- 
to Die  room,  and  nut  duwu  beside  her. 


'  Who  is  dead,  love  ?'  inquired  Lady 
Anne.  Her  sister  made  no  reply.  '  He 
would  have  been  here  before  this,  but 
foi-"— muttered  Lady  Anne.  Still  her 
sister  made  no  reply.  '  Yes— I  feel  it ; 
my  father  is  dead  !'  exclaimed  Lady 
Anne,  adding,  '  if  I  liad  but  sti  engtli  to 
tell  you  of  my  dream  last  night !  Call 
thein  all  in — and  I  will  try,  while  I 
have  stiengtli,'  she  continued.  Her 
eyes  opened,  and  settled  on  her  sister. 
'  They  imagine  I  do  not  see  iny  fatlierl' 
exclaimed  Lady  Anne.  'Tliei  e  he  is— 
lie  wishes  to  see  his  chihlien  around 
him,  poor  old  man  !'  A  faint  smile  lit 
her  features  for  a  moment.  'I  hear 
them  on  the  stairs — they  must  not  find 
me  thus.  I  am  getting  cold  I'  She 
rose  from  the  couch  on  which  she  had 
been  reclining,  drew  h'-r  dress  about 
her,  and  to  my  astonishment  walked  to 
the  bed.  Her  maid  entered,  and  as- 
sisted in  drawing  the  clotlies  over  her. 
I  begged  her  to  be  calm.  Her  pulse 
tiuttei  ed  fast  under  my  linger. 

'  I  should  not  have  hastened  so 
much,"  said  she,  '  but  he  is  beckoning 
to  me  I'  At  this  moment  her  sisters 
entered  the  room.  '  The  lights  are 
going  out,  and  yet  I  see  liiin  !'  she 
whipered.  '  Julia— Sarah — Elizabeth 
— Elizabeth— Eliza— El'— she  murmur- 
ed ;  her  cold  hand  closed  on  my  fingers, 
and  I  saw  that  the  brief  struggle  was 
over  ! 

Her  poor  sisters,  thus  in  one  day 
doubly  bereaved,  were  heart-broken. 

Whata  house  of  mourning  was   

Hall !  I  fell  that  mv  presence  was  op- 
pressive. What  could  1  do  to  alleviate 
grief  so  profound  I  I  took  my  leave 
shortly  after  the  decease  of  Lady  Anne. 
As  I  was  walking  down  the  stair-case, 
I  was  overtaken  by  the  nursery-maid, 
carrying  the  orphan  son  of  lier  ladyship. 

'  Well,  my  poor  boy,"  said  I,  patting 
the  chilli  on  the  cheek,  'what  brings 
yon  about  so  late  as  this  ?' 

"Deed,  sir,'  replied  the  woman,  'I 
don't  know  what  has  come  to  Master 
Harry  to-night !  He  was  well  enough 
all  day  ;  but  ever  since  seven  o'clock, 
he's  been  so  restless  that  we  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  liiin.  He's  now 
dozing  and  then  sleeping;  mid  his 
moans  are  sad  to  hear.  Hadn't  lie  bet- 
ter have  some  quieting  jihysic,  sir?' 

The  child  looked  all  she  said.  His 
face  was  Hushed  and  feverish. 

'  Has  he  asked  after  his  mamma?' 

'Yes,  sir,  often— poor  dear  thing  I 
He  wants  to  go  to  her  ;  he  says  he  will 
sleep  with  her  to-night,  or  he  won't  go 
t'l  bed  at  all,'  said  the  girl  ;  and  we 
daren't  tell  him  that -that— he's  no 
mamma  to  go  to  any  more  !' 

I  thought  of  the  fatheh— then  of  the 
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son— then  of  the  link  between  them 
tliat  lay  broken  in  the  chamber  above  : 
anil  with  a  quivering  lip,  kissed  the 
child  and  left  the  Hall. 
'  Tueailai/,  Nov.  8th. — '  On  Sunday,  the 

Cth  November,  at  Hall,  of  decline, 

Lady  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Harleigh, 
Bart.,  and  third  daughter  of  the  late 

Ilit;ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  ,  whom  she 

survived  only  one  day.' 

Such  was  the  record  of  my  patient's 
death  that  appeared  in  to-day's  papers. 
Alas,  of  what  a  sum  of  woes  are  these 
entries  often  the  exponents  ! 

I  called  to-day  on  Sir  Henry,  who 
was  engaged  at  billiards  in  the  room 

with  Dr.  Y  .   I  stood  by  till  he  had 

proved  the  winner,  and  great  was  his 
exultation. 

'  I'll  play  you  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
doctor  !'  said  Sir  Henry  ;  '  and  give  you 
a  dozen  1' 

'  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  your 

friend,  Dr  ■  ?'    replied  Dr.  Y  , 

who  knew  I  had  called  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  make  Sir  Henry  sensi- 
ble of  the  death  of  Lady  Anne. 

'Oh,  yes!  I'll  play  with  him;  but 
before  Hay  odds,  we  must  try  ourskill 
against  one  another.  Come,  doctor,' 
extending  the  cue  ;  '  you  sliall  begin  !' 

I  excused  myself,  and  enticed  him  to 
his  apartment,  by  mentioning  his  tale 
of  the  '  Pedigree.' 

'  Ah,  true,'  said  he  ;  '  I'm  glad  you've 
thought  of  it !  I  wish  to  talk  a  little  to 
you  on  the  subject.' 

We  were  soon  seated  before  the  fire, 
he  with  the  manuscript  lying  on  his 
k!iee,  and  telling  me  the  progress  he 
had  made  since  we  had  met. 

'  And  what  have  you  done  with  the 
wife  f  said  I. 

'  Oh,  Lady  Mary?  Why— -let  me  see. 
In  your  version  of  mj/  stiu'y,  how  did 
yoif  dispose  of  her?'  he  inquired. 

I  heaved  a  sigh.  '  God  Almighty  has 
disposed  of  her  since  then,'  said  I. 
'  He  has  taken  her  spirit  to  himself; 
she  has  left  a  dreary  world.  Sir  Henry  !' 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  puzzled  air. 

'  I  can't  make  you  out,  doctor  1  What 
are  you  talking  of?  Whom  are  you  con- 
founding with  m;/ heroine?  Some  pa- 
tient you  have  just  left?  Your  wits  are 
wool-gathering  !' 

'Sir  Henry,'  said  I,  'I  am  thinking 
of  one  wlio  has  but  within  this  day  or 
two  ceased  to  be  my  patient  !  Believe 
me — my  dear  Sir  Henry,  hev  case —very 
— closely  resembled  the  one  you  de- 
scribe in  your  story  1  Oh,  how  beauti- 
ful—how resigned  I' 

He  seemed  considering  my  words — 
as  if  with  a  reference  to  his  own  fiction. 

'I  can  tell  you  something  that  will 
affect  you.  Sir  Henry  1'  I  continued. 
'Ay!  What  is  that?  What  is  that?" 
'  sue  once  knew  youl' 


'  Knew  me  !   What,  intimately  T 

'  Very— VERY  1  She  on  her  deathbed 
uttered  a  fervent  prayer  for  you  !' 

'  My  God  !'  he  exclaimed,  turning  to- 
wards me,  '  how  astonishing  1  Jf'Aocan 
it  be  ?'  he  continued,  '  Why,  what  was 
lier  name?' 

I  sickened  at  the  contemplation  of 
the  possible  crisis.  '  I — I — perhaps — it 
might  not  be  prudent  to  mention  her 
name'  

'Oh,  do!  do!'  he  interrupted  me— 
'  I  know  what  you  are  afraid  of;  but — 
honour  !  Her  name  shall  be  safe  with 
me  I  I  cannot  be  base  enough  to  talk 
of  it !' 

'  Lady  Anne  Harleigh  !'  I  uttered. 

'Po — po— poh  !'  he  stammered,  trem- 
bling. '  What— wh— at  do  you  mean? 
Are  you  talking  about  my  wifeV 

'  Yes— your  wife,  my  dear  bereaved 
Sir  Henry  !  But  your  little  boy  still 
lives  to  be  a  comfort  to  you !' 

'  the  boy  !'  said  he,  gasping  a 

violent  imprecation,  continuing,  '  You 
were  talking  about  my  wife!' 

'  For  Heaven's  sake.be  calm — becalm 
— be  calm,'  said  I  rising. 

'  My  WIFE  !'  he  continued  exclaim- 
ing, not  in  inquiry,  but  shouting  the 
words,  while  his  face  became  trans- 
formed beyond  recognition.  *  * 
I  shall  spare  the  reader  the  scene 
which  followed.  He  got  pacilied  by 
the  time  I  took  my  leave,  for  I  had 
pledged  myself  to  play  a  game  at  bil- 
liards witli  him  on  the  morrow.  On 
quitting  the  chamber,  I  entered  the 

room  of  Dr.  Y  ;  and  while  he  was 

putting  some  questions  to  me  about 
Sir  Henry,  he  became  inaudible — in- 
visible, fori  was  fainting  with  agita- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  scene  I  have  al- 
luded to.      »      ♦  • 

'Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  doctor, 

you  are  mistaken,'  said  Dr,  Y  ,  '  Sir 

Henry's  case  is  by  uo  means  hopeless 
— by  no  means  1' 

'  I  would  I  could  think  so  I  If  his 
madness  has  stood  two  such  assaults 
with  impunity,  rely  upon  it  it  is  im- 
pregnable. It  will  not  be  accessible  by 
any  other  means.' 

'Ah,  quite  otherwise  1'  replied  the 
doctor,  'the  shocks  you  have  alluded 
to  have  really  shaken  the  fortress  ; 
and  now  we  will  try  what  mpoing— 
mider mining— wiW  do— well  followed 
out  In  Hgure  Is  it  not?  But  I'll  tell  you 
a  remai  kalile  case  of  a  former  patient  of 
mine,  whicli  is  in  point.' 

'  Pray,  forgive  me,  my  dear  doctor — 
excuse  me  at  present.  I  have  no  heart 
to  listen  to  it ;  I  am  all  iu  arrear  with 
my  day's  work,  for  which  I  am  unfit, 
and  will  call  again  in  a  day  or  two." 
'     '  N'importe—Ba  it  so— 'twill  not  lose 
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by  the  keepiug,'  replied  tlie  doctor, 
and  I  Inirrietl  to  my  chariot,  and  drove 
oft'.  Experience  liad  not  sharpened 
the  sensibilities  of  Dr.  Y  ! 

[Bear  witli  me,  kind  reader  !  Suffer 
me  to  lay  liefore  you  one  or  two  con- 
cluding extracts  from  tins  mournful 
portion  of  niy  Diary.  If  your  tears 
flow,  if  your  feelings  are  touched,  be- 
lieve me  it  is  not  with  romance — it  is 
with  the  sorrows  of  actual  life.  '  H  is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting  ;  for 
that  is  the  end  of  all  nten—and  the  liv- 
ing will  lay  it  to  his  he.irt.'] 

.Vol).  9th  to  Between  these 
periods  I  called  several  times  at  Somer- 
Celd  House,  but  saw  little  alteration  in 
Sir  Henry's  lieportmeiit,  except  that  he 
was  thoughtful,  and  liad  taken  to  chess. 
He  grew  intimate  with  the  crazy  gen- 
tleman before  mentioned,  who  was 
imagined,  both  by  himself  and  Sir 
Henry,  to  be  tlie  king.  More  than  once 
the  keeper  warned  Dr.  Y  to  inter- 
fere, for  the  purpose  of  separating  them, 
for  he  feared  lest  tliey  should  be  con- 
certing some  dangerous  scheme.  Dr. 

y  watclied  them  closely,  but  did 

not  consider  it  necessary  to  interrupt 
their  intercourse.  I  found  Sir  Henry, 
one  evening,  sitting  with  his  friend, 
the  king,  and  their  two  keepers,  bois- 
terous over  their  wine. 

'  Lord,  doctor,'  said  one  of  them,  tak- 
ing a  decanter,  and  pouring  out  a  glass 
of  its  contents,  '  tasie  it,  and  see  how 
much  it  would  take  to  intoxicatea  man.' 

I  did— it  was  toast  and  water,  of 
which  the  two  lunatics  had  drunk  se- 
veral decanters,  complaining  of  their 
being  allowed  nothing  but  sherry  !  I 
need  hardly  add,  that  tliey  had  talked, 
and  laughed,  and  sung  tliemselves  tip- 
sy !  Sir  Henry,  with  a  hiccup— whe- 
ther real  or  affected  I  know  not— in- 
sisted on  my  joining  them,  and  told  his 
majesty  of  the  hoax  I  had  been  playing 
on  liini,  by  'getting  vp'  his  own  'tale,' 
and  mystifying  him  by  telling  it  to  him 
of  another.  His  majesty  shouted  with 
laugliter. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16.— Tliis  was  the 
day  appointed  for  the  funeral  of  Lady 
Anne,  which  I  was  invited  to  attend. 
I  set  apart  a  day  fur  that  melancholy 
jjurpose.  It  wris  a  frosty  day.  The  sky 
was  deeply  bine,  and  tlie  glorious  sun 
was  there,  dazzling  the  chilly  eartli. 
J  drove  down  to  the  Hall  about  noon  ; 
on  entering  I  hastened  out  of  the  bus- 
tle of  the  undertaker's  arrangements 
below,  to  the  drawing-ro(ini,  which  was 
filled  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  deceased— a  Tnournful  throng! 
Well,  it  was  not  long  before  her  re- 
main3,  with  those  of  her  father,  the 


Earl  of   ,  were  deposited  in  the 

vault  which  held  many  members  of 
their  family.  I  was  not  the  only  one 
whose  feelings  overpowered  him  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  and  unfitted  me  for 
the  duty  which  awaited  me  on  my  re- 
turn, of  ministering  to  the  heart- 
broken sisters.  Swoons,  hysterics, 
sobs,  and  sighs,  did  I  move  amongst 
during  the  day  ! — Nearly  all  the  attend- 
ants of  the  funeral  left  the  Hall  soon 
afterwards  to  the  dominion  of  sorrow  ; 
but  I  was  prevailed  upon  by  Lord 

 ,  Lady  Anne's  eldest  brother,  to 

continue  all  night,  as  Lady  Julia's  agi- 
tation threatened  serious  consequences. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  that  we  separat- 
ed for  our  chambers.  That  allotted  to 
me  had  been  the  one  formerly  occupied 
by  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady,  and  was  a 
gloomy  room.  Though  past  one  o'clock 
I  did  not  get  into  bed,  but  drew  a  chair 
to  the  table  beside  the  lire,  and  having 
brought  with  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
began  writing  some  of  the  memoranda 
which  are  incorporated  into  this  narra- 
tive. Thus  had  I  been  engaged  for  half 
an  hour,  when  I  laid  down  my  pen  to 
listen— for,  unless  my  ears  had  deceiv- 
ed me,  I  heard  the  sound  of  music  at  a 
distance.  Through  the  curtains  of  the 
window,  which  I  had  drawn  aside,  was 
.seen  the  moon,  casting  her  smiles  upon 
the  earth,  all  quiet  in  her  presence. 
The  reom  in  which  I  was  standing  had 
been  occupied  by  her  whose  remains 
had  that  day  been  deposited  in  their 
last  resting-place  !  At  length  thoughts 
of  Somerlield— of  its  wretched  tenant — 
crossed  my  mind.  I  drew  back  the 
curtain,  and,  returning  to  the  chair  I 
had  quitted,  resumed  my  pen.  Again 
I  lieard  tlie  music;  I  distinguished  the 
tones  of  a  voice,  accompanied  by  a  gui- 
tar, singing  the  air,  '  Charlie  is  my  dar- 
ling,' with  simplicity  and  pathos.  I 
stepped  to  the  window,  for  tlie  singer 
was  standing  before  it.  I  drew  aside 
the  curtain,  and  saw  two  figures,  one 
at  a  distance,  the  other  near  the  win- 
dow. Tlie  latter  was  the  minstrel,  who 
stood  as  a  Spaniard  is  represented  in 
such  circumstances— a  cloak  over  his 
shoulders  ;  and  my  eyes  were  almost 
blinded,  for  I  perceived  Sir  Henry,  ac- 
companied by  the  wretch  whom  he 
treated  as  'the  king!'  I  stood  staring 
at  him  unseen,  till  he  completed  his 
song.  He  paused.  'They  all  sleep 
sound,'  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  the 
windows—'  Wake,  lady-love,  wake  !' 
j  He  began  again  to  strike  the  strings  of 
j  his  guitar,  and  was  commencing  a  gay 
air,  when  a  window  was  opened.  Ho 
looked  up— a  shriek  was  beanl  from 
above— Sir  Henry  Hung  away  his  gui- 
tar, and,  followed  by  his  companion, 
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sprung  out  of  sight  in  a  moment  1 
Every  one  in  the  house  was  roused. 
The  sliriek  I  Imd  heard  was  tliat  of 
Lady  Eliznbeth— tlie  youngest  sister  of 
Liidy  Anne — wlio  luid  recognized  Sir 
Henry  ;  and  it  was  providential  I  hap- 
pened to  ba  on  the  spot.  Oli,  wliat  a 
dreadful  scene  ensued  !  Servants  were 
sent  out  in  all  directions,  in  pursuit  of 
the  fn<;itives,  who  were  not  discovered 
till  daybreak.  Sir  Henry's  companion 
was  found  lurking  under  one  of  the 
arches  of  a  neighbouring  bridge  ;  but 
he  eitlier  could  not,  or  would  not,  give 
any  infurjnalion  respecting  the  baronet. 
Two  keepers  ari'ived  at  the  Hall  by  se- 
ven o'cUjcU,  in  search  of  the  fugitives. 

It  was  inconceivable  how  the  mad- 
men could  have  escaped.  Tliey  had 
been  busy  tlie  preceding  day  whisper- 
ing in  the  garden,  but  had  art  enough 
to  disarm  any  suspicion  which  that  cir- 
cumstance niiglit  excite,  by  a  seeming 
quarrel.  Each  retired  in  ajiparent  an- 
ger to  his  apartment ;  ami  when  the 
keepers  came  to  snmnjon  them  to  sup- 
per, both  had  disappeared. 

Advertisements  were  issued  olTering 
a  large  reward  for  the  capture  of  Sir 
Henry— but  with  no  success.  No  tid- 
ings were  received  of  him  for  a  week  ; 
when  he  one  day  made  liis  appearance 
at  the  Hall,  towards  dusk,  jiale  and 
haggard— his  dress  in  a  wretched  state 
— and  demanded  adjnission  of  a  porter, 
as  the  owner  of  the  house.  Inquiry 
was  made,  and  he  was  recognized  by 
some  of  the  female  domestics.  He  was 
no  longer  a  lunatic— ihuugli  he  was 
believed  such  for  sevenil  ilays.  He 
gave  evidence  of  liis  restoration  to  rea- 
son—but the  grief  uccasiiined  by  dis- 
covering the  death  of  liis  lady,  threw 
him  inli>  a  lever,  which  lel'thim,  in  live 
months,  '  more  deail  than  alive.'  Had 
I  not  attended  him  tl;r<ing|[(Mil,  I  cnuld 
not  have  recognizeil  Sii-  liany  Har- 
leigh  in  the  emaciated  liguie,  nuillled 
up  from  head  to  fout,  and  carried  into 
a  chariot-and-foui-,  which  was  to  con- 
vey him  towards  the  Continent. 

He  never  retui  ned  to  I'higland  ;  but 
I  often  heard  from  hin;,  and  had  the 
satistaction  of  knowing  that  for  years 
he  enjoyed  tolerable  health,  though  the 
prey  of  unceasing  nielanelioly.  The 
death  of  his  son,  which  liajipened  eit;ht 
years  atter  the  jierind  when  the  events 
aliove  related  occurred,  was  a  voice 
fiinn  the  giave,  which  he  listened  to 
with  resignation.  He  died,  and  was 
Viuried  in  Italy,  shortly  alter  the  pub- 
lication of  the  lirst  of  these  paj  ers. 


CHAP.  XXVII.— 7'/te  merchant's 
clerk. 

It  was  pouring  with  rain  one  WedneS' 


day  in  March,  18—.  Only  one  patient 
bad  called  upon  ine— for  how  could  in- 
valids stir  out  in  such  weather !  The 
aspect  of  things  without  was  nio.st 
cheerless.  '  There  are  one  or  two  poor 
souls,'  thought  I,  'that  would  have 
been  here  this  morning,  according  to 
appointment,  but  for  this  unfriendly 
weather.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  ask- 
ing their  addresses  !  There's  that  poor 
bricklayer— he  cannot  leave  his  work 
except  at  breakfast-time— I  wonder  how 
his  sick  child  conies  on  !  and  his  wile 
bed-ridden  !  I'd  make  a  point  of  call- 
ing, if  I  knew  where  he  lived.  Well,  it 
can't  be  helped  I'  With  this  exclama- 
tion I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  ordered 
the  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  I  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  in  a  few  moments  my  servant 
showed  a  lady  into  the  room.  She  was 
about  four  or  live  and  twenty  ;  plainly 
dressed  ;  her  featiu'es  had  a  pleasing 
expression  of  frankness  and  spirit,  and 
her  address  was  elegant.  She  was  flur- 
ried. She  '  hoped  she  should  not  keep 
me  at  home— she  ccmld  easily  call 
again — '  I  begged  her  to  be  seated  ; 
and,  proceeding  with  what  I  was  en- 
gaged upon,  that  she  might  have  a  mo- 
ment's interval  in  which  to  recover  her 
sell-possession— made  some  observa- 
tions about  the  weather. 

'  It  is  still  raining  hard,  I  perceive,' 
said  I  ;  'did  you  come  on  foot?  Bless 
me,  why,  you  seem  wet  through  1  Pray 
come  nearer  the  tire' — stirring  it  up 
into  a  blaze— '  can  any  of  the  servants 
oiler  you  any  assistance?  You  look 
cliilly— ' 

'No,  thank  you,  sir  ;  lam  rather  wet, 
but  I  am  accustomed  to  be  out  in  the 
rain— I  will  sit  closer  to  the  lire,  and 
tell  you  my  errand.  I  shall  not  detain 
you  long,  sir,'  she  continued  :  'I  have 
received  a  letter  this  nioniiiig  from  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  country,  a  lady, 
who  is  an  invaliil,  and  lias  written  to 
request  I  would  call  upon  some  experi- 
enced jihysiciaii,  and  olitain  liisopinion 
11)1011  her  case— lor  she  fancies  that 
they  are  concealing  what  is  the  matter 
with  her  !' 

'  Well :  she  must  have  stated  liercase 
well,  ma'am,'  said  1,  'to  enable  nie  to 
give  anything  like  a  reasonable  guess 
at  her  state  without  seeing  her—' 

'Oh— out  I  may  be  able  to  answer 
many  of  your  questions,  sir;  for  1  aui 
well  acquainted  with  her  situation,  and 
was  a  good  deal  with  her  not  long  ago.' 

'  Ah— that's  well.  Then  will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  say  what  you  know  of  her 
case?  I've  ordered  the  carriage  to  be 
here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  have 
a  long  day's  work  before  me  I' 

'  She  is  near  thirty,  or  thereabonts. 
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I  shouUl  not  tliink  slie  was  ever  sli  oug. 
bhe's  seen  a  guod  deal  of  tiuuble  late- 
ly.'   Slio  si-lieil. 

'  0!(  — I  uudeistaiid  !  A  little  disap- 
}wintmi-iU— there' s  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
chief, I  suppose ?  I  inteiTupted.  'Isn't 
this  the  whole  secret 'i' 

'Why— the  fact  is— I  I.clieve-yes,  I 
may  say  that  love  lias  had  a  deal  to  do 
with  her  illness— for  it  is  rcii/ii/ illness. 
She  has  been' — she  hesitated,  and  co- 
loured slightly — 'crossed  in  love— yes  ! 
She  was  to  have  been— I  mean— that 
is,  she  ought  to  have  been  married  last 
autunm,  but  for  this  sad  atlair — '  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  she  went  on 
to  descrilie  her  friend  as  being  delicate 
— 'thattliis  'disappointment'  had  oc- 
casioned her  a  deal  of  annoyance — that 
it  had  left  her  in  a  nervous  way — and 
her  frieud  suspected  herself  to  be  fall- 
ing into  a  decline.  That  two  months 
ago  slie  had  been  run  over  by  a  chaise, 
the  pole  of  which  struck  her  on  tlie 
right  cliest,  and  the  horses'  hoofs  also 
trampled  upon  her,  but  no  ribs  were 
broken — ' 

'  Ah,  this  is  the  most  serious  part  of 
the  story,  ma'am— this  looks  like  real 
illness !  Pi  oceeii,  ma'am.  I  suppose 
your  friend  after  this  complained  of 
)'ain  about  the  chest — is  it  so?  Was 
there  any  spitting  of  blood  ?' 

'Yes,  a  little— no,  I  mean— let  me 
see'— here  she  took  out  of  her  pocket  a 
letter,  and  cast  her  eye  over  it  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  refresh  her  memory 
by  looking  at  her  friend's  statement. 

'Hay  I  be  allowed  to  hjok  at  the 
letter  in  which  your  frieud  describes 
her  case?  I  inquired. 

"There  are  some  |irivate  matters  con- 
tained in  it,  sir,'  she  replied,  'the  fact 
is,  there  was  some  bluod-spiltiug  at  the 
time,  which,  I  believe,  has  not  yet 
cea.sed.' 

'  And  does  she  complain  of  pain  in  the 
chest?" 

'  Yes— particularly  in  the  right  side.' 

'Is  she  often  feverish  at  night  and  in 
the  morning  V 

'  Yes,  very— her  hands  feel  hot,  and 
she  is  restless  and  irritable.' 

'  Is  there  any  perspiration  ?' 

'  Occasionally — during  the  night.' 

'  Any  cough  7 

'  Yes,  at  times  very  troublesome,  she 
says.' 

'Pray,  how  long  has  she  had  it?— I 
mean,  had  she  it  before  the  accident 
you  spoke  of  V 

'  I  first  noticed  it  about  a  year  after 
she  was  married.' 

'  AJU'T  wiiH  married  /'  I  echoed, 
darting  a  glance  at  her.  She  coloured, 
and  stammered  confusedly — 

'^'o,  noj  sir— I  meant  about  a  year 


after  the  time  when  she  ex^ccUd  to 
have  been  married.' 

Tiiere  was  something  not  a  little 
puzzling  in  all  this.  '  Can  you  tell  mo 
what  sort  of  a  cough  it  is  T  I  inquireil, 
sliifting  my  cliair,  so  that  I  miglit  ob- 
tain a  distincter  view  of  her  features. 
She  perceived  what  I  was  about— I 
tliink,  for  she  seemed  to  change  colour 
and  to  be  on  the  verge  of  shedding 
tears.  I  repeated  my  question.  She 
said  that  the  cough  was  at  tirst  slight  ; 
so  sliglit  that  her  friend  had  thought 
nothing  of  it,  but  it  became  a  dry  and 
painful  one.  Slie  began  to  turn  pale  ; 
and  a  suspicion  of  tlie  real  state  of  the 
case  flashed  across  my  mind. 

'Now,  tell  me,  ma'am,  candidly — 
confess  !  Are  you  not  speaking  of  your- 
self?   You  really  look  ill'?' 

She  assured  ine  that  I  was  mistaken. 
She  appeared  about  to  put  some  ques- 
tion to  me,  when  her  voice  failed  lier, 
and  her  eyes  tilled  with  tears. 

'  Forgive  me,  sir  !  I  am  so  anxious 
about  my  friend,' — she  sobbed—'  she  is 
a  dear,  kind,  good'  her  agitation  in- 
creased. 

'  Calm  yourself,  ma'am— do  not  dis- 
tress yourself  unnecessarily  I  You  must 
not  let  your  friendly  sympathies  over- 
come you  ill  this  way,  or  you  will  be 
unable  to  serve  your  friend  as  you  wish 
— as  she  has  desired  1' 

I  handed  to  her  a  bottle  of  smelling 
salts,  and  after  pausing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, her  agitation  subsided. 

'  Well,'  she  began  again,  '  wliat  do 
you  think  of  her  case,  sir?— you  may 
tell  me  candidly,  sir,'  slie  was  making 
struggles  to  conceal  her  emotions— '  for 
I  assure  you  I  will  never  make  an  im- 
projier  use  of  what  you  may  .say — in- 
deed I  will  not  1 — What  do  you  think  of 
her  case?' 

'Why— if  all  that  you  have  said  be 
correct,  I  fear  it  is  a  discouraging  case, 
a  bad  case,'  I  replied.  '  You  have  men- 
tioned some  symptoms  that  are  unfa- 
vourable.' 

'  Do  you  think— her  case  hojjelcss, 
sir  ?'  she  inquired  in  a  I'eeble  tone. 

'Why,  tliat  is  a  dilhcult  question  to 
answer — in  her  absence.  One  ought  to 
see  her,  to  hear  her  tell  her  own  story,' 
to  ask  a  thousand  questions  that  cannot 
be  answered  at  second-hand.  I  sup- 
jiose  that  she  is  under  the  care  of  a 
professional  man  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so — no,  I  am  not  sure, 
she  has  been,  I  believe.' 

I  now  felt  satistied  that  she  was 
speaking  of  herself.  I  jiansed,  scarce 
knowing  what  to  say.  'Are  iier  cir- 
cumstances easy?  Could  she  go  to  a 
■warmer  climate  in  the  spring,  or  early 
yart  of  the  tiummer}    I  think  that 
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clmnge  of  scene  would  do  lier  greater 
good  than  anything  1  could  prescribe 
lor  her.' 

She  sighed.  '  It  might  be  so ;  but— I 
know  it  could  not  be  done.  Circum- 
stances, I  believe'  

'  Is  she  living  with  her  family?  Could 
not  they' — 

'Oh  no,  there's  no  hope  there,  sir!' 
she  replied  with  impetuosity.  '  No, 
no  ;  they  would  see  both  of  us  perish 
belore  they  would  lift  a  finger  to  save 
us,'  she  added.  '  So  now  it's  all  out— 
my  poor,  wretched  husband  !'  She  be- 
came hysterical.  The  mystery  was 
dispelled— it  was  her  husband's  case 
that  she  had  been  inquiring  about.  I 
saw  it  all  I  Poor  soul,  to  gain  my  real 
opinion,  she  had  devised  an  artilice,  to 
the  execution  of  which  she  was  un- 
equal, over-estimating  her  strength,  or 
not  calculating  upon  tlie  severe  tests 
she  would  have  to  encounter. 

Binging  the  bell,  I  summoned  a  fe- 
fnale  servant,  who  with  my  wife  made 
her  appearance,  and  paid  all  attentions 
to  the  sufl'erer.  The  letter  from  wbicli 
— in  order  to  aid  her  artifice— she  had 
aflected  to  read,  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 
It  was  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  folded  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter,  and  directed,  in  a 
lady's  handwriting,  to   '  Mrs.  Elliott, 

No.  5,   Street.'     This  I  put  into 

my  pocket-book.  She  had  also,  in  fall- 
ing dropped  a  small  piece  of  paper, 
containing  my  intended  fee,  folded  up. 
This  I  slipped  into  the  reticule  which 
lay  beside  her. 

From  what  scene  of  wretchedness 
had  tliis  unhappy  lady  come  to  me? 

The  services  of  my  wile  and  her  maid 
restored  my  patient  to  consciousness, 
and  her  first  look  was  one  of  gratitude 
lor  their  assistance.  She  then  attempt- 
ed to  siieak,  and  her  tears  flowed  fast. 
'Indeed  sir,  I  am  no  imposter  !  and  yet 
I  own  I  have  deceived  you!  but  pity 
me  !  Have  meicy  on  a  being  quite 
broken-hearted  1  I  meant  to  pay  you 
your  usual  fee,  sir,  all  the  while.  I  only 
wished  to  get  your  true  opinion  about 
my  unhappy  husband.  Oh,  how  very 
wretched  I  am  !  wliat  is  to  become  of 
us  !  So,  my  poor  husband — there's  no 
hope  !  Oh  that  I  had  been  content  with 
ignorance  of  your  fate  !'  She  sobbed, 
and  my  wife  exhibited  so  little  firmness 
as  she  stood  beside  her  suH'ering  sister, 
that  I  found  it  necessary  to  remove  lier 
from  the  room.  Wliat  a  melancholy 
picture  of  grief  was  before  me  in  Mrs. 
Elliott — if  that  were  her  name  !  Her 
features  were  flushed,  and  bedewed 
with  weeping  ;  her  eyes  swollen,  and 
lier  dark  hair,  partially  dishevelled, 
gave  a  wildness  to  her  countenance, 
which  added  to  the  efl'ect  of  her  ex- 


clamations—' I  do  thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  candour.  I  feel  that  you  have 
told  me  the  truth  !  Bnt  wliat  is  to  be- 
come of  us?  My  dreadful  fears  are  con- 
firmed I  But  I  ought  to  have  been  lionie 
before  this,  and  am  only  keeping  you.' 

'  Not  at  all,  ma'am--pray  don't' — 

'  But  my  husband, sir,is  ill— and  there 
is  no  one  to  keep  tlic  child  but  him.  I 
ought  to  have  been  back  long  ago!'  She 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  replaced  her 
bonnet,  preparing  to  go.  Slie  seemed 
to  miss  something,  and  looked  about 
the  floor,  embarrassed  at  not  discover- 
ing the  object  of  her  search. 

'  It  is  in  your  reticule,  ma'am,'  I 
whispered  —  '  and  unle.ss  you  would 
all'ront  me,  there  let  it  remain.  I  know 
what  you  have  been  looking  for— do  not 
think  of  it  again.    My  carriage  is  at  the 

door — shall  I  take  ynu  as  far  as  

Street  ?  I  am  driving  past  it.' 

'  No,  sir,  I  tliank  you;  but  not  for 
the  world  !  My  liusband  has  no  idea 
that  I  have  been  here  ;  bethinks  I  have 
been  only  to  the  druggist.  I  would  not 
have  him  know  of  this  visit  on  any 
account.  He  would  suspect  all.'  She 
grew  excited.  '  Oh,  what  a  wretch  I 
am  !  How  I  must  play  the  hypocrite  ! 
I  must  look  happy,  and  say  tliat  I  have 
hope  when  I  am  despairing— and  he 
dying  before  my  eyes  !  Oh,  how  terrible 
will  home  be  after  this  !  I3ut  how  long 
have  I  suspected  it  all.' 

I  succeedeii  in  allaying  heragitation, 
imploring  her  to  strive  to  regain  her 
self-possession  before  re-appearlng  in 
the  jiresence  of  her  husband.  She  pro- 
mised to  contrive  some  excuse  forsum- 
moning  me  to  see  her  liusband,  as 
thougli  it  were  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
or  heard  of  either  of  them  ;  and  assured 
me  that  she  would  call  on  me  again  in 
a  few  days'  time.  'But,  sir,'  she 
whispered,  as  I  accompanied  her  to  the 
street  door,  '  I  am  really  afraid  we  can- 
not allbrd  to  trouble  you  often.' 

'  Madam,  you  will  greatly  grieve  me 
if  you  ever  allude  to  tliis  again  before 
/  mention  it  to  you.  Indeed  you  will, 
ma'am,'  I  added  kindly  ;  and  reiterat- 
ing my  injunctions,  that  she  should  let 
me  soon  see  her,  or  hear  from  her 
again,  I  closed  the  door  upon  her,  sa- 
tlsKed  that  ere  long  would  be  laid  be- 
fore me  another  dark  page  in  the  vol- 
ume of  human  life. 

Having  being  summoned  to  visit  a 

patient  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  

Sti  eet  that  evening— and  being  on  foot, 
it  struck  me,  as  it  was  beginning  to 
rain,  tliatif  I  were  to  step  into  one  of 
tlie  slKjps  close  by,  I  miglit  be  slielter- 
e<l  from  tlie  rain,  and  possibly  gain 
some  information  as  to  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  my  morning  visi- 
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tor.  I  pitched  upon  a  suliU  shop.  The 
proprietor  was  a  lame  old  man,  who 
was  busy  uiakiiig  up  packets  of  snuff 
and  tobacco.  He  allowed  the  plea  of 
rain,  and  permitted  me  to  sit  on  the 
bench  near  the  window.  A  couple  of 
candles  shed  their  liglit  over  the  articles 
of  merchandise  with  which  the  shop 
was  stuMeil. 

He  was  commnnicative  ;  and  I  was 
not  long  in  gaining  tlie  information  I 
desired.  He  knew  the  Elliotts  ;  they 
lived  at  number  five,  up  two  pair  of 
stairs— but  had  not  been  there  above 
four  months.  He  thought  Jlr.  Elliott 
was  '  ailing'— and,  his  wife  didn't  look 
the  strongest  woman  in  the  world. 

'And  pray  what  business  is  he?'  I 
inquired.  The  old  man  replied,  '  Why, 
now,  I  can't  take  upon  me  to  say,  but 
I  think  lie's  something  in  the  city,  in 
the  mercantile  line— I've  got  it  into  my 
head  that  he  has  been  such  ;  but  he 
teaches  music,  and  I  know  she  some- 
times takes  in  needlework.' 

'Needlework  !  does  she  indeed  ?'  tak- 
ing her  letter  from  my  pocket-book, 
and  looking  at  the  fashionable  hand  in 
which  the  direction  was  written,  and 
which  was  her  own.  'Ah  !  then  I  sup- 
pose they're  not  over  well  to  do  in  the 
world  7 

'  Why— ynn  a'n't  a-going  to  do  any- 
thing to  them,  sir,  are  you?  May  I  ask 
if  you're  a  lawyer,  sir?" 

'  Xo,  I  am  not,'  said  I,  'nor  is  this  a 
writ!  It's  only  the  direction  of  a  let- 
ter, I  feel  interested  about  these  peo- 
ple ;  I  don't  know  much  about  them, 
as  you  may  perceive.  Were  you  not 
saying  that  you  thought  them  in  diffi- 
culties?' 

'Why,'  he  replied,  'maybe  you're 
not  far  from  the  mark,  in  that.  They 
deal  here — and  they  pay  me  for  what 
they  have— but  their  custom  a'n't  hea- 
vy !  'Deed  they  has  little  in  the  gro- 
cery way,  but  they  pays  leg'lar— and 
that's  better  than  them  that  has  a  good 
deal,  and  yet  doesn't  pay  at  all — a'n't 
it,  sir?'  I  assented.  'They  used,  when 
they  first  came  here,  to  have  six-and- 
sixpenny  tea,  and  lump  sugar;  but 
this  week  or  two  back  they've  only  had 
live-and-sixpenny  tea,  and  moist  sugar. 
The  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  not  a 
favourable  one.  'They're  ecoimiiiical, 
sir,'  he  continued,  '  for  they  makes  two 
or  three  ounces  of  this  do  for  a  week — 
unless  they  goes  elsewhere,  which  I 
don't  think  tliey  do.  Mrs.  Elliott  wag 
in  here  not  an  hour  ago,  asking  for 
.some  sago,  bec.icise  she  said  Mr.  Elliott 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  have  some  sago 
milk  fur  his  supper  !' 

'You  said,  by  the  way,  you  thought 
he  taught  music?  what  kind  of  music  7 


'  Why,  he's  a  good  hand  at  the  flute, 
so  he  comes  into  me  a  month  since, 
and  he  says  to  ine,  '  Bennet,'  .says  he, 
'  may  I  direct  letters  for  me  to  lue  left 
at  your  shop?  I'm  going  to  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  newspaper.'  'That,' 
says  I,  '  depends  on  what  you  are  ad- 
vertising for?' — and  he  says,  says  he — 
'  Why,  I've  taken  it  into  my  head,  Mr. 
Bennet,  to  teach  the  flute  ;  and  I'm  a- 
going  to  try  to  get  some  one  to  learn 
it  to.  So  he  put  the  advertisement  in; 
but  he  didn't  get  more  than  one  letter, 
and  that  brought  him  a  lad— but  he 
didn't  stay  long.  I  don't  think  he  can 
teach  it  ?io»),  sir,'  he  continued,  'for 
old  Browning  the  pawnbroker,  has  a 
flute  in  the  window  that's  the  exact 
image  of  his.  You  understand  me,  sir? 
—pawned— or  sold— I'll  answer  for  it— 
a-liem  1' 

'  Ah,  yes,  very  likely  !'  I  replied. 

'  And  betwixt  you  and  I,  sir,'  he  re- 
sumed, 'Mrs.  Hooper,  his  landlady, 
told  us  that  Mr.  Elliott  wasn't 
strong-like  to  play  on  it ;  and  she  used 
to  hear  Mrs.  Elliott  cry  a  good  deal 
about  his  playing  on  the  flute,  and 
'spostulate  to  him  on  the  account  of  it, 
and  .say,  'you  know  it  isn't  a  good 
thing  I'or  you,  dear.'— Nor  was  it,  sir — 
the  ductors  would  say  I' 

'  Poor  fellow  !'  I  exclaimed,  'of  all 
things  on  earth -tlie_/J«ic ." 

'Ah  !'  replied  the  grocer,  'things  are 
in  a  bad  way  when  they  come  to  that 
pass- aren't  they?  But,  Lord,  sir!' 
dropping  his  voice,  'there's  nothing 
particular  in  My  mistress  and  I, 

have  done  such  things  before  now, 
when  we've  been  hard  driven  !  You 
know,  sir,  poverty's  no  sin— is  it?' 

'  God  forbid,  my  friend  !'  I  replied, 
as  a  customer  entered  :  and  thanking 
Mr.  Bennet  for  aflording  me  so  long  a 
shelter,  I  quitted  his  shop.  My  inter- 
est in  Mrs.  Elliott  and  her  husband 
was  increased  by  what  I  had  heard  from 
the  grocer.  I  should  await  the  next 
visit  of  Mrs.  Elliott  with  some  anxiety. 
Nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  I  again 
heard  of  Mrs.  Elliott,  who  called  at  my 
house  one  morning  when  I  had  been 
summoned  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  patient  iu 
the  country.  After  waiting  an  hour 
for  me,  she  was  obligeil  to  leave,  after 
writing  the  following  lines  on  an  old 
letter. 

'  Mrs.  Elliott  presents  her  respects  to 
Dr.  ,  and  informs  him,  that,  if  con- 
venient to  him,  she  would  feel  favoured 
by  his  calling  un  Mr.  Elliott  any  time  to 
day  or  to-morrow.  She  be'js  to  remind 
him  of  his  pniiniae,  ui)t  to  let  Mr.  Elliott 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Elliott  hud  told  him 
anytlutif?  about  Mr.  Elliott,  except  gen- 
eiaily  that  he  is  poorly.  The  address  is, 
No.  5,  .  Strand,  near  Square.' 
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Aiiiiut  llirue  that  afteniiion,  I  was  at 
their  loilgins-s  in  — —  Street.  No.  5  was 
a  draper's  shop  ;  and  a  woman,  sitting 
behind  the  counter,  referred  nic,  on 
inquiring,'  Ibr  Mr.  Elliott,  to  tlie  door, 
which  she  said  I  could  push  open,  tliat 
the  Elliotts  lived  on  the  second  floor, 
but  .she  tliought  tliat  Mrs.  Elliott  had 
gone  out.  I  soon  found  myself  ascend- 
ing the  staircase.  On  ai)proachinp;  the 
sectuid  Hoor,  the  door  of  the  apartment 
I  took  to  be  Mr.  Elliott's  was  standing 
open  ;  and  the  scene  which  presented 
Itself  I  paused  to  contemplate.  Almost 
fronting  the  door,  at  a  table,  on  which 
were  several  ledgers  and  account-books, 
sat  a  young  man,  about  thirty,  who 
seemed  to  have  just  dropped  asleep 
over  a  task.  In  liis  right  hand  was  a 
pen  wdiich  he  seemed  to  have  fallen 
asleep  in  using.  Propjied  up,  on  the 
tiible,  between  two  boc^ks,  sat  a  child, 
a  hoy,  and  a  juetty  one,  so  engrossed 
with  some  playtliing  as  not  to  jiereeive 
my  approach.  I  felt  that  tliis  was  Mr. 
Elliott,  an<l  stopjied  to  observe  him. 
His  countenance  was  manly,  and  had 
been  once  liandsome.  It  was  emaciated, 
and  wore  an  expression  of  pain  and 
exhaustion.  His  liair  was  darker  than 
liis  wife's — and  lieing  combed  aside,  left 
exposed  to  view  a  well-formed  forehead. 
He  seeme  d  a  very  interesting  person. 
The  room  was  small  but  clean,  though 
not  overstocked  with  furniture— what 
there  was  being  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind.  A  noise  I  made  attracted  the 
child's  attention.  It  turned  round, 
started  on  seeing  a  stranger,  and  dis- 
turbed its  father,  whose  eyes  looked 
heavily  at  his  child,  and  then  at  my 
figure. 

'Pray  walk  in,'  said  he,  'I — I— am 
sorry — the  accounts  are  not  yet  bal- 
anced, I  have  been  at  them  almost  the 
whole  day'— He  paused,  and  recollected 
himself.  He  had  mistaken  me  forsome 
one  whom  he  had  exiiected. 

'  Dr.   ,'  said  I,  advancing. 

'  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir— Pray, 
take  a  seat.'— I  did  so.—'  I  believe  Mrs. 
Elliott  called  upon  you  this  morning, 
sir?  I  am  sorry  she  has  stepped  out, 
but  she  will  return  soon  I' 

'I  should  have  been  happy  to  see 
Mrs.  Elliot— but  I  understood  from  a 
few  lines  slie  left  at  my  house,  that  this 
visit  was  to  be  paid  to  yourself— is  it 
not  so?   Can  I  be  of  any  assistance?' 

'  Certainly  !'  he  replied,  '  I  feel  far 
from  well.  I  have  been  in  but  niildding 
health  for  some  time — but  my  wife 
thinks  me  worse  than  I  am,  and  frets  a 
good  deal  about  me.' 

I  inquired  into  his  case;  and  he 
showed  intelligence  and  readiness  in 
answering  all  my  questions.    He  bad 


detected  in  himself  years  ago,  symp. 
toms  of  a  liver  comi)laint,  which  a  life 
of  conllnenient  and  anxiety  hail 
aggravated.  He  mentioned  the  acci- 
dent alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Elliott  and 
when  he  had  concluded  an  intelligent 
statement  of  his  case,  I  hail  formed  a 
decisive  opinion  upon  it.  I  thought 
there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  hepatic 
phthisis,  but  that  it  might,  with  care, 
bearrested,  if  notovercome.  I  exiuess- 
ed  myself  in  cautious  terms. 

'  Do  you  can  lidly  think,  sir,  that  I 
have  a  chance  of  I  ecovering  my  uealth  ? 
lie  inquired  with  a  sigh. 

'Yes— I  think  it  very  probable,  that 
you  would  recover  jJiovided  you  used 
the  means  I  pointed  out.' 

'And  ihe  chief  of  those  means  are — 
relaxation  and  country  air,  repose,  both 
bodily  and  mental— change  of  scene, 
fresh  air— and  some  medical  treat- 
ment'  

He  listened  in  silence,  wliile  an  ex- 
lu-ession  of  nielanclioly  overspread  his 
countenance.  He  seemed  absorbed  in 
a  painful  reverie.  I  fancied  I  could 
not  mistake  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts, 
and  ventured  to  interrupt  them,  by 
saying,  '  It  would  not  be  very  expen- 
sive, Mr.  Klliott,  aflerair  

'  All,  sir— that  is  what  I  am  thinking 
about,'  he  replied,  as  he  relatised  into 
troiililpd  silence. 

'Mnpposi',  sir,  I  were  able  to  go  into 
the  country  and  rest  a  twelvemonth 
liciicc,  and  in  the  meantime  attend  as 
iiiucli  as  possible  to  ray  health— is  it 
]irobable  that  it  would  not  then  be  too 
late  ?' 

'  Oh,  conie,  Mr.  Elliott— let  us  prefer 
the  sunshine  to  the  cloud,'  said  I  with 
a  cheerful  air,  hearing  a  step  advancing 
to  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
EUiuti ,  who  entered. 

'  How  do  you  do,  ma'am— Mrs.  El- 
liott, I  jiresume  ?'  said  I. 

'Yes,  sir,  Mrs.  Elliott,'  said  she, 
catching  the  hint— and  turning  to  her 
lius'band,  '  how  are  you  love  ?  I  hope 
Henry  has  been  good  with  you  I' 

'  He's  been  a  good  boy,'  replied  Elliott. 

'But  how  are  you,  dear?'  repeated 
his  wife  anxiously. 

'Pretty  well,'  he  replied,  adding  with 
a  smile,  juislilng  his  foot  against  mine, 
under  the  table—'  As  you  would  have 

Dr.  ,  he  is  here  :  but  we  can't  make 

out  why  you  thought  (it  to  summon 
hfin  in  such  haste.' 

'  A  little  snflices  to  alarm  a  lady,' 
said  I.  '  I  was  sorry,  Mrs.  Elliott,  that 
you  had  to  wait  so  long  for  me  this 
morning— I  hope  it  did  not  inconveni- 
ence you?'— I  began  to  think  how  I 
should  manage  to  decline  the  fee  I  per- 
ceived they  were  preparing  to  give  uie, 
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for  I  was  obliged  to  leave.  '  We' vo  had 
s  long  tete-H-te'te,  Mrs.  Elliott  in  your 
absence.  I  must  commit  him  to  your 
care — you  will  prove  the  better  physi- 
cian. You  must  not  allow  him  to  exert 
himself  too  much  over  matters  lil^e 
these,'  pointing  to  the  folios  lying  on 
the  table — '  he  must  keep  regular  hours 
— and  if  you  could  all  go  to  lodgings  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  fresli  air 
would  do  all  of  you  good.  You  must 
undertake    the  case,    ma'am— pledge 

yourself  to  this'  the  poor  couple 

exchanged  glances  in  silence.  Uc  at- 
tempted a  smile.  '  Good-day,  Master 
Elliott  !'  said  I,  to  the  fattier,  wlio 
slipped  a  guinea  into  my  hand.  I  took 
it  easily.  '  C(jrae,  sirrah,'  said  I,  ad- 
dressing the  child,  '  will  you  be  my  ban- 
ker? shutting  his  fingers  on  tlie  guinea. 

'Pardon  me,  doctor,'  interrupted  Mr. 
Elliott,  'this  must  not  be.  I  really 
cannot'  

'Ah  !  may  I  not  employ  what  banker 
I  like? — I'll  hear  wliat  you  have  to  say 
about  it  when  we  meet  again. — Fare- 
well for  a  day  or  two,'— and  witli  these 
words,  bowing  to  Mrs.  Elliott,  I  hur- 
ried down  stairs. 

I  had  felt  gratified  with  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  El- 
liott, and  disposed  to  cultivate  their 
acquaintance.  Both  were  oppressed 
with  melancholy,  whicli  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  ray  observing  the  man- 
liness of  the  husband,  tlie  sweetness  of 
the  wife.  I  could  enter  into  every 
feeling,  I  thought,  wliich  agitated  their 
hearts,  and  appreciate  the  liopelessness 
with  which  tiiey  listened  to  my  men- 
tion of  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
change  of  scene  and  repose.  Pro- 
bably, while  I  was  returning  home, 
they  were  mingling  tears  as  they  own- 
ed to  one  anotlier  the  impossibility  of 
adopting  my  suggestions  ;  he  feeling 
and  she  fearing — neither  daring  to  ex- 
press it — that  his  days  were  numbered 
— that  he  must  toil  to  tlie  last  for  a 
scanty  livelihood— and  then  leave  his 
wife  and  child,  it  seemed  but  too  pro- 
baljle,  destitute.  I  felt  sure  tliat  tliere 
was  some  grievous  source  of  misery  in 
the  background,  and  tliought  of  tlie  ex- 
pressions she  had  uttered  when  at  my 
hou.se.  Had  either  of  tliem  married 
against  the  wishes  of  a  proud  family? 
Little  did  I  think  that  I  iiad,  on  tliat 
day  which  lironght  me  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  fjlliolt,  pai<l  a  profus.-.ioiial  visit  to 
one  fearfully  implicated  in  tlie  infliction 
of  tlieir  sufferings  !  — lint  I  anticipate. 

I  need  not  particularise  the  steps  hy 
whii;h  1  Ixjciinie  familiarly  acquainted 
with  ?.Ir.  and  .Mr.s.  Elliott.  I  fotmd 
tiiem  reserved  on  the  subject  of  tlieir 
circumstances,  except  as  far  as  an  ac- 


knowledgenient  that  their  pecuniary 
resources  were  precarious.  He  was, 
or  had  been,  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's 
counting-house  ;  but  ill-health  obliged 
him  to  quit  his  situation,  and  seek  for 
such  occasional  employment  as  would 
admit  of  being  attended  to  at  his  lodg- 
ings. His  labours  were  of  tlie  most 
unremitting,  and,  I  feared,  iU-requited 
description.  But  with  what  heart 
could  I  continue  my  remonstrances, 
when  I  felt  convinced  that  thus  he  must 
toil,  or  starve  ?  She  was  forced  to  con- 
triliute  lier  efforts  towards  their  sup- 
port, as  I  often  saw  her  engaged  upon 
dresses  and  other  articles  too  splendid 
to  be  for  her  use.  I  could  not  help, 
one  day  telling  her  that  I  liad  in  early 
days,  since  my  marriage,  seen  my  wife 
similarly  engaged.  She  looked  at  me 
with  surprise  and  burst  into  tears.  She 
forced  off  her  emotions  ;  but  she  was 
from  that  moment  aware  that  I  saw  and 
appreciated  her  situation.  It  was  on  a 
similar  occasion  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  induced  to  tell  me  their  his- 
tory ;  and  before  giving  the  reader  an 
account  of  what  fell  under  ray  obser- 
vation, I  shall  lay  before  hira  the  sub- 
stance of  several  interesting  conversa- 
tions with  this  most  unfortunate  couple. 

Owing  to  a  domestic  calamity,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  Henry  Elliott,  an 
only  son,  educating  at  Oxford,  and  de- 
stined for  the  array,  should  quit  the 
University,  and  seek  a  livelihood  by 
his  exertions  in  London  The  event 
which  occasioned  this  blight  to  his 
prospects,  was  the  suicide  of  his  father, 
Major  Elliott,  whose  addiction  to  gam- 
bling having  embarrassed  his  affairs, 
and  nearly  broken  the  heart  of  his 
wife,  at  length  led  hira  to  commit  the 
fatal  act.  His  widow  survived  the 
shock  scarcely  a  twelvemonth,  and  her 
son  was  then  left  alone  in  the  world, 
and  entirely  destitute.  The  trifling  sum 
of  money  which  remained  in  his  pos- 
session, after  burying  his  mother,  was 
exhausted,  and  the  pittance  afforded 
by  relatives  withdrawn,  on  the  ground 
that  he  ought  now  to  support  himself, 
when  his  inquiries  after  a  situation  led 
to  the  information  that  there  was  a  va- 
cancy for  an  outer-clerk  in  the  house  of 
Hillary,  Hungate,  and  Company,  Minc- 
ing Lane,  in  the  City.  He  satisfied 
thejunior  partner,  after  submitting  to 
sundry  inquiries,  of  his  respectability 
and  tnistwnrthiness  ;  and  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  establishment,  at  a  sa- 
lary of  £00  per  annum. 

It  was  a  sail  day  for  poor  Elliott  when 
he  S(dd  off  almost  all  his  college  books 
and  a  few  remnants  of  hajqiy  days, 
gone  by  for  ever,  to  equip  himself  for 
Li.s  new  funcLions.   He  wrote  an  excel- 
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lent  band  ;  antl  being  of  a  niatlicniati- 
cal  turn,  the  ui-itlimetic  of  the  counting- 
house  was  easily  mastered.  Tlie  ty- 
ranny of  tlie  upper  clerks  reminded 
him  of  the  petty  tyranny  lie  had  expe- 
rienced at  the  school  where  he  had 
been  educated.  How  inllnitely  more 
galling  was  liis  present  bondage  1  Two- 
thirds  of  the  day  he  was  kept  on  foot, 
hurrying  from  place  to  place,  with 
bills,  letters,  cSic. ;  and  on  the  foreign 
post  nights  he  was  detained  slaving  till 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  copying 
letters,  and  assisting  in  making  entries 
and  balancing  accounts,  till  his  pen 
almost  dropped  from  his  fingers.  He 
■was  allowed  an  hour  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  for  dinner— and  this  interval 
was  broken  in  upon  to  such  an  extent 
as  proved  prejudicial  to  his  health. 
After  the  laliours  of  the  day,  he  had  to 
trudge  from  Mincing  Lane,  along  City 
Boad  to  the  extremity  of  Islington, 
where  were  situated  his  lodgings— i.e., 
a  back  bedroom,  on  the  third  floor, 
serving  for  his  sitting  room  and  sleep- 
ing room,  and  for  the  use  of  wliich  he 
paid  seven  shillings  a-week,  exclusive 
of  extras.  Still  he  conformed  to  his 
cheerless  lot  resolutely — with  a  stoic- 
ism that  did  him  honour.  His  regular 
habits  enabled  hiin  to  subsist  on  his 
scanty  salary  with  decency,  and  with- 
out running  into  debt.  His  enjoyment 
was  an  occasional  hour  in  the  evening, 
spent  in  reading,  and  retracing  some  of 
his  acquisitions  in  mathematics.  His 
punctuality  in  all  his  engagements  soon 
gained  him  the  goodwill  of  hisbretliren 
in  the  olfice,  and  even  an  indication  of 
satisfaction  on  tlie  part  of  some  one  of 
his  employers.  Tims  Elliott  overcame 
the  numerous  denagrevLensol  his  situa- 
tion, seeking  in  constant  employment 
to  forget  tlie  gloom  and  gaieties  of  the 
past.  Two  or  three  years  passed  over, 
Elliott  continuing  thus  steadily  in  his 
course  ;  and  his  salary,  as  a  proof  of  the 
approbation  of  his  employers,  had  lieen 
annually  increased  by  £10  till  he  was 
placed  in  comparative  affluence  by  the 
salary  of  iinO.  His  exertions  impaired 
a  constitution  never  vigorous,  and  he 
bore  with  many  a  lit  of  indisposition, 
rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  medi- 
cal attendance.  KUiott  was  a  man  of 
gentlemanly  exterior,  and  engaging  de- 
portment—but let  us  pass  to  a  dillerent 
person. 

Mr.  Hillary,  the  head  of  the  firm,  a 
man  of  great  wealth,  had  risen  from  be- 
ing an  errand  boy  to  his  present  emin- 
ence in  the  mercantile  world,  through 
a  combination  of  good  fortune  witli 
personal  merit — inerit,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns a  talent  for  business,  joined  with 
jiruiience  and  enlerpiise.     Uis  only 


object  was  money-making  ;  he  knew 
nothing,  cared  for  nothing  beyond  it ; 
till  the  constant  contemplation  of  his 
gains  led  his  desires  into  the  train  of 
aggrandizement.  With  the  propensities 
of  a  coarse  mind,  he  became  as  insolent 
in  success,  as  in  adversity  he  had  been 
mean  and  abject.  Xo  spark  of  generous 
feeling  had  ever  been  struck  from  the 
flinty  heart  of  Jacob  Hillary,  of  the 
firm  of  Hillary,  Hungate,  and  Com- 
pany !— He  was  the  idol  of  a  throng  of 
wealth-worshippers  ;  to  everybody  else 
he  was  an  object  of  contempt.  He  had 
married  the  widow  of  a  deceaserl  part- 
ner, by  whom  he  had  had  several  chil- 
dren, of  whom  one  only  lived  beyond 
infancy  ;  a  generous,  enthusiastic  girl, 
whom  her  purse-proud  father  had  des- 
tined to  become  the  wearer  of  a  coro- 
net. On  this  dazzling  object  were  Mr. 
Hillary's  eyes  fixed  with  earnestness  ; 
he  longed  to  pour  the  tide  of  his  gold 
through  the  channel  of  a  peerage.  Mr. 
Hillary  was  of  the  middle  size,  but  cor- 
pulent. There  was  no  intellect  in  his 
bald  head,  fringed  with  white  hair — 
nor  was  there  any  expression  in  his 
coarse  features  but  such  as  faithfully 
adumbrated  his  character  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

This  was  the  individual  who,  in  step- 
ping one  morning  hastily  from  his  car- 
riage, at  his  counting-house  door  in 
Mincing  Lane,  fell  from  the  carriage 
step,  injuring  his  rightankle  and  shoul- 
der. The  injuries  he  received  on  this 
occasion  kept  him  confined  for  a  long 
period  to  his  bed,  and  for  a  longer  to 
an  easy-chair,  in  the  drawing-room  of 
his  mansion  near  Highbury.  As  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  attend  to  business, 
he  issued  orders  that,  as  Elliott  was 
the  clerk  whose  residence  was  nearest 
to  Bullion  House,  he  should  attend 
him  every  morning  for  an  hour  or  two 
on  matters  of  business,  carrying  Mr. 
Hillary's  orders  to  the  City,  and  bring- 
ing him,  day  by  day,  in  a  sealed  enve- 
lope, Ids  bunker's  book  !  A  harassing 
post  this  proved  for  Elliott.  Severe 
discipline  had  trained  his  temper  to 
bear  more  than  most  men  ;  and  on  these 
occasions  it  was  tried  to  the  uttermost. 
Mr.  Hillary's  energetic  mind,  kept  thus 
in  compulsory  seclusion  from  the  only 
concerns  he  cared  for,  or  that  could 
occupy  it— always  excepting  the  one 
matter  alluded  to— his  irritable  temper 
became  almost  intolerable.  Elliott 
would  have  thrown  up  his  employment 
under  Mr.  Hillary  in  disgust,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  presence  of  Jliss  Uil- 
lary —whose  sweet  looks  day  after  day 
melted  away  the  resolution  with  which 
Elliott  every  morning  came  before  her 
ovcrbcaiiiiij  laiher,  aUuuUijU  thoy  omU 
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not  mitigate  that  father's  evil  temper, 
or  prevent  its  iiiauifestatioiis.  lie  in- 
sisted ou  her  spending  the  greater  part 
of  every  dayin  his  presence,nor  would  he 
allow  her  to  quit  it  at  the  periods  when 
Elliott  made  his  appearance.  Tlie  first 
hasty  glance  that  he  directed  towards 
her,  satisfied  him  that  he  had,  in  hap- 
py days,  been  several  times  in  society 
with  her— her  partner  in  the  dance. 
Now  he  dared  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
indication  of  recognition;  and  she,  if 
struck  by  similar  recollection,  thought 
fit  to  conceal  them,  and  behave  as 
though  she  tlieu  saw  and  heard  of  Mr. 
Elliott  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
Every  day  that  she  saw  him,  her  wo- 
man's heart  throbbed  with  pity  towards 
him  ;  and  pity  is  akin  to  love.  How 
favourably  for  him  did  his  demeanour 
contrast,  in  her  eyes,  with  that  of  her 
father  !— And  she  saw  him  placed  daily 
in  a  situation  calculated  to  exliibit  his 
real  character — his  disposition,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  evil.  The  fact  was, 
he  had  become  an  object  of  interest — 
even  of  love— to  her,  long  before  the 
thought  had  occurred  to  him  tliat  she 
viewed  him  with  feelings  difi'ereut  from 
those  with  which  she  would  look  at  the 
servant  that  stood  at  her  father's  side- 
board. His  mind  was  occupied  by  his 
employer,  and  bis  hundred  questions 
about  everything  that  had  or  had  not 
hapjjened  every  day  in  the  City.  Thus 
for  three  montlis  had  these  unconscious 
lovers  been  brought  daily  into  each 
other's  presence.  He  liad  little  idea 
of  the  pain  occasioned  Miss  Hillary  by 
her  fatlier's  unfeeling  treatment  of  him, 
nor  of  the  timid  attempts  she  made,  iu 
his  absence,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  sucli  treatment;  and  as  for  Mr.  Hil- 
lary, it  never  crossed  his  mind  as  being 
pos.sible  that  two  young  hearts  could 
by  any  means,  when  in  ditferent  sta- 
tions of  .society,  one  rich,  the  other 
poor,  be  warmed  into  a  feeling  of  re- 
gard, and  even  love  for  one  another. 

One  afternoon  Elliott  was  obliged 
to  come  a  second  time  that  day  from 
the  City,  bearing  despatches  from 
Mincing  Lane  to  Mr.  Hillary,  who  was 
sitting  in  his  chair,  flanked  on  one  hand 
by  his  daughter,  and  on  the  otlier  by  a 
table  on  which  stood  wine  and  fruit. 
Poor  Elliott  looked  exhausted  with  his 
long  walk  through  the  sunshine. 

'  Well,  sir— what  now  ?  said  her  fa- 
ther f>eremptorily,  stretching  forth  his 
hand  to  receive  a  letter  which  Elliott 
had  pre.iented  to  him. 

•  Humph  I  Sit  down  there,  sir,  for 
a  feiv  minutes  !'  Elliott  olx'yed.  Miss 
Hillary,  who  had  been  reading,  touched 
witii  Klliott's  wearied  look,  whispered 
tri  her  father-'  I'a[ia— Mr.  Elliott  look.s 
tired  ;  ujay  I  oiler  him  a  gla.xs  of  wine?'  , 


'  Yes,  yes,'  replied  Mr.  Hillary  ;  she 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  ;  and  as  El- 
liott approaclied  to  take  it  from  the 
table,  with  a  bow,  his  eye  encountered 
hers,  which  was  instantly  withdrawn 
— but  not  before  it  had  cast  a  glance 
upon  him,  that  electrified  him  ;  that 
fell  like  a  spark  of  tire  amid  the  com- 
bustible feelings  of  a  most  susceptible 
but  subdued  heart.  It  fixed  the  fate  of 
their  lives.  The  train  so  long  laid  had 
been  unexpectedly  ignited,  and  the 
clerk  returned,  or  rather  staggered  to- 
wards his  chair,  fancying  tliat  every- 
thing in  the  room  was  whirling  around 
him.  It  was  well  for  both  that  Mr. 
Hillary  was  engaged  with  a  letter  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  three  ships 
with  cargoes  of  an  article  of  which  he 
had  been  attempting  a  monopoly,  and 
in  doing  so  had  sunk  a  large  sum  of 
ready  money.  In  vain  did  the  confus- 
ed girl — confused  as  Elliott— remove 
her  chair  to  the  window,  with  her  back 
turned  to  him,  and  attempt  to  proceed 
with  the  book  she  had  been  reading. 
Her  head  seemed  in  a  whirlpool. 

'  Get  me  my  desk,  Mary,  immediate- 
ly,' said  her  father  suddenly. 

'No,  papa,  you  didn't,'  replied  Miss 
Hillary,  as  suddenly,  for  her  father's 
voice  had  recalled  her  from  a  reverie. 

'  My  desk,  Mary — d'ye  hear  ?'  repeat- 
ed her  father,  in  a  peremptory  manner, 
conning  over  the  letter  which  told  him 
that  he  would  return  to  bed  that  night 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds  poorer 
than  he  had  risen  from  it — ignorant 
that  within  the  last  few  moments,  iu 
his  presence,  had  happened  that  which 
was  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  his 
vain  dreams  of  a  coronet  glittering  on 
his  daughter's  brow ! 

Miss  Hillary  obeyed  her  father's  se- 
cond orders,  looking  in  every  direction 
save  that  in  which  she  would  have  en- 
countered Elliott ;  and  whispering  a 
word  into  her  father's  ear,  quitted  the 
room.  Elliott's  heart  was  beating 
quickly  when  tlie  harsh  tones  of  Mr. 
Hillary,  who  had  worked  himself  into 
a  violent  humour,  fell  upon  his  ear, 
directing  him  to  return  to  the  City, 
and  say  he  had  no  answer  to  send  till 
the  morning,  wlien  he  was  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  an  early  hour. 

Scarcely  knowing  whether  he  stood 
on  his  head  or  his  heels,  Elliott  with- 
drew. Borne  along  on  the  current  of 
his  emotions,  he  seenied  to  fly  down 
City  Koad  ;  and  when  he  reached  the 
dingy  counting-house  where  he  was  to 
be  occu])ied  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
he  found  himself  not  in  the  fittest  hu- 
nicmr  for  his  task.  Could  ho  be  mis- 
taken in  interpreting  Mi.ss  Hillary's 
look  ?  Was  it  not  corroborated  by  her 
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subsequent  conduct?  And  now  that 
lie  came  to  glance  backwards  into  the 
two  or  three  nioiitlis  during  wliich  lie 
had  been  daily  in  her  presence,  divers 
incidents  started  up  into  liis  recollec- 
tion, all  tending;  the  same  way.  '  Heigh- 
ho  !'  exclaimed  Elliott,  after  a  bewilder- 
ing reverie,  '  I  wonder  what  Miss  Hil- 
lary is  thinking  about !  Surely  I  have 
had  a  day-dream  1  It  can't  have  hap- 
pened !  And  yet,  how  could  there  have 
been  a  mistake?  I  had  taken  nothing 
to  disorder  me— except  my  long  walk  ! 
Here's  a  coup  de  noliel  by  the  way, 
with  a  witness  !  but  only  to  think  of 
it— Miss  Hillary,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Hillary,  Esq. — in  love  with — an  under- 
Clerkofher  father— poll  1  it  will  never 
do  1  I'll  think  of  it  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.' Thus  communed  Elliott  with 
himself,  writing,  pausing,  and  solilo- 
quising, till  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
compelled  him  to  apply  to  his  task  in 
earnest.  He  did  not  quit  his  desk  till 
it  had  struck  ten  ;  from  wliich  period 
till  that  at  which  he  tumbled  into  his 
bed,  he  fancied  that  scarcely  five 
minutes  had  elapsed. 

He  made  his  appearance  at  Bullion 
House  next  morning  with  a  fluttering 
about  the  heart,  but  it  soon  subsided, 
for  Miss  Hillary  was  not  present  to 
prolong  his  agitation.  He  had  not  been 
seated  many  minutes,  before  he  observ- 
ed her  in  a  distant  part  of  the  gardens, 
apparently  tending  some  flowers.  As 
his  eye  followed  the  movements  of  her 
graceful  figure,  he  could  not  avoid  a 
sigh  of  regret  at  his  absurdity  in  raising 
such  a  superstructure  of  splendid  pos- 
sibilities on  so  slight  a  foundation.  His 
attention  was  at  that  instant  arrested 
by  Mr.  Hillary's  commands  for  the 
City  :  and  Miss  Hillary's  absence  from 
town  for  a  week,  added  to  a  great  in- 
crease of  business  at  the  counting- 
house,  owing  to  a  failure  of  a  foreign 
corresi)ondeiit,  restored  Elliott  to  his 
senses,  and  banished  the  image  of  his 
lovely  tormentor.  Her  unequivocal 
exhibition  of  feeling— unequivocal  at 
least  to  him— on  tlie  occasion  of  the  next 
meeting,  revived  all  his  excitement, 
and  plunged  him  into  the  tumult  of 
doubts,  hopes,  and  fears,  from  wliich 
he  had  so  lately  emerged.  Every  day 
that  he  returned  to  Mr.  Hillary's, 
brought  him  fresh  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  had  encroached  upon 
Miss  Hillary's  affections  ;  and  strange 
must  be  that  heart  which,  feeling  itself 
despised  in  the  world,  can  find  itself 
the  object  of  a  most  disinterested  at- 
tachment, without  kindling  into  a  flame 
of  affection.  Was  there  anything  im- 
probable in  the  conduct  here  attributed 
to  Miss  Hillary?  Ko.  A  girl  of  gener- 


ous feeling,  she  saw  in  one  whom  unde> 
served  misfortune  had  placed  in  a  pain- 
ful position,  the  exhibition  of  the  best 
qualities  of  human  nature  ;  a  digniUed 
submission  to  her  father's  oppressive 
treatment— a  submission,  on  her  ac- 
count; slie  beheld  his  high  feeling  con- 
quering misfortune  ;  she  saw  in  his 
whole  demeanour,  susceptibilities  of  a 
higher  description  than  befitted  such  a 
situation  as  his  present  one  :— and  be- 
yond all  this— last,  though  not  least,  as 
Elliott  acted  the  gentleman,  so  he  look- 
ed it— and  agentleman  not  particularly 
unprepossessing  either. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  these  two 
hearts  became  acquainted  witli  each 
other,  despite  the  obstacles  of  circum- 
stance. A  kind  of  telegraphing  court- 
ship was  carried  on  between  them 
daily,  which  must  have  been  observed 
by  Mr.  Hillary,  but  for  the  engrossing 
interest  with  which  he  regarded  the 
communications  of  which  Elliott  was 
the  bearer.  Mr.  Hillary  began  to  re- 
cover the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  to  gain 
strength.  He  announced  one  morning 
to  Elliott— his  sentence  of  banishment 
from  Paradise— that  he  should  not  re- 
quire him  to  call  after  the  morrow.  At 
this  time  the  lovers  had  never  inter- 
changed a  syllable  together,  verbal  or 
written,  that  could  savour  of  love  ;  and 
yet  each  was  as  confident  of  the  state 
of  the  other's  feelings,  as  though  a 
hundred  closely-written  letters  had 
been  passing  between  them.  On  the 
morrow  be  was  pale,  and  confused  : 
nor  was  she  otherwise— but  she  had 
sufficient  means  of  accounting  for  it, 
in  the  indisposition  of  her  mother,  who 
had  for  months  been  a  bed-ridden  in- 
valid. As  for  Elliott,  he  was  safe.  He 
might  have  appeared  at  death's  door, 
without  exciting  the  inquiries  of  his 
employer.  As  he  rose  to  leave  the 
room,  Elliott  bowed  to  Mr.  Hillary- 
but  his  last  glance  was  directed  to- 
wards Miss  Hillary — who  at  that  mo- 
ment, was,  or  appeared  to  be,  too  busi- 
ly occupied  with  pouring  out  her  fa- 
ther's coffee,  to  pay  any  attention  to 
her  retiring  lover,  wlio  quitted  her  pre- 
sence not  a  little  alarmed. 

They  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
one  another  till  nearly  a  month  after 
the  occasion  alluded  to;  when  they 
met  under  circumstances  favourable 
for  the  expression  of  such  feelings  as 
either  of  tliem  dared  to  acknowledge— 
and  the  opportunity  was  not  thrown 
away.  Mr.  Hillary  had  quitted  town 
lor  the  north,  on  business,  which  was 
expecti'd  to  detain  him  for  a  fortnight ; 
and  Elliott  failed  not,  on  the  following 
Sunday  to  be  at  the  post  he  had  occu- 
pied for  some  months — a  seat  in  the 
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gallery  of  tbe  cliurcli.  On  tlie  Sunday 
alluded  to,  Elliott  beheld  Miss  Hillary 
enter  the  cliurcli  alniie,  and  become  the 
solitary  tenant  of  the  family  pew.  His 
eyes  never  quitted  its  fair  occupant. 
But  she  chose  tu  sit  that  morning  with 
her  back  turned  to  tluit  part  of  the 
church  where  she  must  have  known 
Klliott  to  be,  and  never  looked  up  in 
lhat  direction.  They  met  after  the  ser- 
vice, near  the  door,  as  nsual  ;  she  drop- 
ped her  veil  just  in  time  to  prevent  his 
observing  a  sudden  Hush  tliat  forced 
itself  on  her  features  ;  returned  his 
modest  bow  ;  a  few  words  were  inter- 
changed ;  it  threatened  —  or  Elliott 
chose  to  represent  it  tlireatened,  to 
rain,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  this 
discreet  couple  were  to  be  seen  walk- 
ing arm-in-ai  ni  towards  Bullion  House, 
at  the  slowest  pace,  and  by  the  most 
circuitous  route  that  could  suggest  it- 
self to  tlie  mind  of  Elliott.  A  sense  of 
propriety,  or  prudence,  led  hini  to  quit 
l.er  arm  jnst  before  arriving  at  that 
turn  of  tlie  road  which  brought  them  in 
sight  of  her  fathei-'s  house.  There  tliey 
p  irted— eacli  satisfied  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  other's  feelings,  though  nothing 
had  passed  between  them  of  a  decisive 
character. 

The  young  and  venturous  couple 
found,  before  long,  an  opjiortunity  of 
declaring  to  each  other  their  mutual 
feelings.  Tlieir  meetings  and  corre- 
spondence were  carried  on  with  diHicul- 
ty.  Great  caution  and  secrecy  were 
necessary  to  conceal  tlie  affair  from  Mr. 
Hillary,  and  those  wliose  interest  it 
was  to  give  him  early  information  on 
every  matter  that  concerned  him.  Miss 
Hillary  buoyed  herself  up  with  the 
hope  of  securing,  in  due  time,  her  mo- 
ther, and  obtaining  her  intercessions 
with  her  callons-liearted  father. 

Some  three  months  after  the  Sunday 
jnst  mentioned,  Mr.  Hillary  retnnied 
from  the  City,  and  made  his  appearance 
at  dinner,  in  a  lively  huinonr.  Miss 
Hillary  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the 
occasion  of  sucli  an  exhibition  ;  but 
ima'^ined  it  must  be  some  sjieculation 
of  his  which  had  proved  successlul.  He 
occasionally  directed  towanls  her  a 
kind  of  leer,  as  though  longing  to  com- 
municate tidings  whicii  he  expected  to 
bf;  as  gratifying  to  her  as  tliey  were  to 
himself.  Tiiey  dined  alone  ;  and  as  she 
was  retiring  earlier  than  usual,  to  at- 
tend on  her  mother,  who  had  that  day 
been  more  indisjiosed,  he  motioned  her 
to  reiume  her  .seat. 

'  Well,  Molly,'  p'luring  out  a  glass  of 
wine,  a.s  the  servants  made  their  exit, 
'  I  have  heard  something  to-day,  in  the 
City— in  which  you  are  concerneil — 
very  mach  ao— and— so — a-heni  lam  I.' 


He  tossed  off  Iialf  of  his  glass,  and 

relished  the  flavour. 

'Indeed  !  papa,"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
'oh,  you  are  joking  !  what  can  I  have 
to  do  with  the  City,  papa? 

'  Do?  Aha,  my  gal  !  '  What  can  you 
have  to  do  with  the  City,' '  good- 
humouredly  attempting  to  imitate  her 
tone— '  Indeed  ?  Don't  try  to  play 
mock-modest  with  mc!  You  know 
what  I'm  going  to  say  !'  he  added, 
looking  at  her  archly.  Hor  father  ob- 
served her  emotion.  'There— now, 
that's  just  the  way  all  you  young 
misses  behave  on  these  occasions!  I 
suppose  its  considered  pretty  !  As  if 
it  wasn't  all  a  matter  of  conrse  for  a 
young  woman  to  hoar  about  a  young 
husband  !' 

'  Papa— how  you  do  love  a  joke  1'  re- 
plied Miss  Hillary,  making  a  desperate 
elfort  to  carry  her  wine-glass  to  her 
lips,  in  which  she  succeeded,  swallow- 
ing every  drop  that  was  iu  it,  while  her 
father  eleotiilied  her  by  jiroceeding — 
'  It's  no  use  mincing  matters — the 
thing  is  gone  too  far.' 

'  Gone  too  far  !'  echoed  Miss  Hillary. 

'  Yes— gone  too  far,  and  I  stick  to  it. 
A  bargain's  a  bargain,  whatever  it's 
about  ;  and  a  bargain  I've  slrnck  to- 
ilay.  You're  my  only  daughter,  and 
I've  been  a  good  while  on  the  look-out 
fur  a  proper  person  to  marry  you  to— 
and  to-day  I've  got  him,  iny  future 
son-in-law,  and  one  tliat  will  clap  a 
coronet  on  my  Molly's  head,  and  on  the 
day  he  does  so,  I  do  two  things  ;  I  give 
you  a  plum,  and  myself  cut  Mincing 
Lane,  and  sink  the  shop  for  the  rest 
of  niy  days.  There's  nuts  for  you  to 
crack  !  Alia,  Molly— what  d'ye  say  to 
all  this?    A'u't  it  news ?' 

'Say!  why— I — I' — stammered  the 
young  lady,  her  face  nearly  as  white  as 
the  handkerchief  on  which  her  eyes 
were  fi.xed. 

'  Why— Molly  !  What's  the  matter? 
Gad,  I  see  how  it  is — I've  been  too 
abrupt,  as  your  poor  mother  has  it  1 
Bnt  the  thing  is  come  what  will— say 
it  how  one  will,  take  it  how  you  will ! 
So  make  up  your  mind,  like  a  good  girl 
as  you  are — come,  kiss  me!  I  never 
loved  you  so  much  as  I  do  now  I'm  go- 
ing to  lose  you !' 

She  made  no  attempt  to  rise,  so  he 
got  uji  and  approaclied  her. 

'  Adad— but  what's  the  matter  here? 
Yonr  liands  are  as  cold  as  a  corpse's. 
Why,  Molly  !  what  nonsense  !  You're 
trying  to  frighten  me,  Molly— I  know 
you  are!  Ah-ha!'  He  grew  more 
alarmed  at  her  apparent  insensibility 
to  wliat  he  was  saying.     '  Well,  now,' 

 he  looked  anxiously  at  her.    '  Who 

would  have  thought,'  he  added,  '  that 
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it  would  liave  taken  the  girl  a-back  so? 
Come  I' — slapping  lier  on  tlie  hack — '  a 
joko's  a  joke,  and  I've  had  mine,  but 
it's  been  carried  too  far,  I'm  afraid'— 

'Dearest  papa,'  gasped  liis  daugliter, 
raising  lier  eyes,  and  lixiiig  tliem  upon 
liis,  and  catching  hold  of  his  hands 
convulsively.     'So  it  is— a  joke! — a 

joke,  it  is'   and  sinking  in  her 

chair,  to  her  father's  alarm,  she  swoon- 
ed. Holding  her  in  hisarms,  he  roared 
for  assistance,  and  in  a  twinkling,  a 
posse  of  servants  rushed  into  the  din- 
ing-room :  tlie  ordinary  hubbub  attend- 
ant on  a  fainting  fit  ensued,  cold  water 
sprinkled,  eau-de-Cologne,  volatile 
salts,  &c.  (Sic.  Then  the  lady,  scarce 
restored  to  her  senses,  was  supported, 
or  carried,  by  her  maid  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  Mr.  Hillary  was  left  to 
himself  for  the  evening,  confounded 
beyond  all  expression.  The  result  of 
his  ruminations  was,  that  the  commu- 
nication of  such  prodigious  good  for- 
tune had  upset  bis  daugliter  with  joy, 
and  that  he  must  return  to  the  charge 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  break  it  to  her 
more  easily.  The  fact  was,  he  had  that 
day  assured  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Viscount  Scamp  of  his  daughter's 
heart,  hand,  and  fortune ;  and  that 
personage  had  agreed  to  dine  at  Bullion 
House  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to  his 
future  Viscountess,  whose  fortune  was 
to  place  his  beneficial  matters  on  a  new 
basis,  for  some  time  to  come,  and  enable 
him  to  show  his  honest  face  once  more 
In  divers  coteries  at  C  's  and  else- 
where. Old  Hillary's  eyes  could  see 
nothing  but  his  lordship's  coronet ;  and 
lie  had  no  more  doubt  about  his  right 
thus  to  dispose  of  his  daughter's  heart, 
than  he  had  about  his  right  to  draw 
upon  Messrs.  Cash,  Credit,  and  Co.,  his 
bankers,  without  consulting  them  to 
ascertain  whether  they  would  honour 
his  drafts. 

Miss  Hillary  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance next  morning  at  breakfast- 
table,  her  maid  being  sent  to  say  that 
her  lady  had  a  violent  headache,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  old 
gentleman  departed  for  the  City  in  a 
temper.  Miss  Hillary  had  spent  an 
hour  or  two  of  the  preceding  midnight 
in  writing  to  Elliott  an  incoherent  de- 
tail of  what  had  happened.  She  gave 
but  a  poor  account  of  herself  to  her 
father  at  dinner  that  day.  He  was 
morosely  silent  ;  she  pale,  absent,  nnd 
disconcerted. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mary? 
inquired  Mr.  Hillary  with  abruptness, 
Bs  soon  as  the  servants  had  withdrawn. 
'  What  were  all  those  tantrums  of  yours 
about  last  night,  eh  ?' 


'Indeed,  papa,'  replied  his  daughter, 
'  I  hardly  know— but  you  must  remem- 
ber, you  said  such  very  odd  things,  and 
you  looked  so  angry' — 

'  Tut,  girl  !  Fiddle  faddle  !'  exclaim- 
ed her  father,  '  I  could  almost— really 
it  looked  as  if  you  had  taken  a  little  too 
much,  eh?  What  harm  was  therein 
me  telling  you  that  you  were  going  soon 
to  be  married  ?  Wliat's  a  girl  born  and 
bred  up  for  but  to  be  married— Eh, 
Mary?'  continued  her  father,  determin- 
ed this  time,  to  go  to  work  with  greater 
tact  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  '  I 
want  an  answer,  Mary  !' 

'Why  papa,  it  was  an  odd  thing  now, 
was  it  not?'  said  his  daughter,  drawing 
nearer  to  her  father,  her  knees  trembl- 
ing the  while  ;  '  and  I  know  you  did  it 
only  to  try  whether  I  was  a  silly  girl? 
Why  should  I  want  to  be  married  papa, 
when  you  and  my  poor  mamma  are  so 
kind  to  me  ?' 

'  Humph  !'  grunted  her  father.  '  And 
d'ye  think  we're  to  live  forever?  I 
must  see  you  established  before  long, 
for  my  health,  hem  !  is  none  of  the 
strongest,'  (he  had  scarcely  ever  known 
an  hour's  illness  in  his  life,)  '  and  as 
for  your  poor  mother,  you  know'— a 
pause  ensued  here.  '  Now,  suppose,' 
continued  the  tactician,  '  suppose, 
Molly,'  looking  at  her  anxiously,  '  sup- 
pose I  wasn't  in  a  joke  last  night,  after 
all?' 

'  Well,  papa — 

'  Well,  papa !'  echoed  the  father, 
sneeringly,  unable  to  conceal  his  ill- 
humour  ;  '  but  it  isn't  'well papa;'  I 
can't  understand  this  nonsense.  Mary, 
you  must  not  give  yourself  airs  !  Did 
you  ever  happen  to  hear— a-hera  !'  He 
stopped,  sipped  his  wine,  and  paused, 
intending  to  make  some  important 
communication  ;  and  striving  to  assume 
an  unconcerned  air — '  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  Riglit  Honourable  the  Lord 
Viscount  Scamp,  Molly  ?' 

'Lord  Scamp,  papa?  Oh  yes,  Tve 
seen  things  about  him  in  the  newspa- 
pers. Isn't  he  a  great  gambler,  papa  7 
inquired  Miss  Hillary. 

'  No,  it's  a  d  d  lie  1'  replied  her 

father  furiously.  '  Has  any  one  been 
putting  it  into  your  head  to  say  such 
stufl'?' 

'  No  one,  papa,  only  the  newspapers.' 

'And  are  you  such  an  idiot  as  to  be- 
lieve the  newspapers  ?  Didn't  they 
say,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  my  house 
was  in  for  £20,000,  wlien  Guinarabic 
and  Co.  broke  ?  Ami  wasn't  that  a  lie  I 
I  didn't  lose  a  fiftietli  of  the  sum  I  No,' 
he  added,  '  Lord  Scamp  is  no  such 
thing.  He's  an  agreeable  young  man, 
and  takes  an  interest  in  City  matters, 
and  that's  saying  no  sm.all  things  for  » 
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nobleman  of  liis  rank.  Why,  it's  said 
lie  may  one  day  be  a  duke  1' 

'  Indeed  !   And  do  you  know  him  7 

'  Y — y— es  I  Know  him  !  Do  you 
think  I  conic  and  talk  up  at  Highbury 
about  everybody  I  know  ?  Know  Lord 
Scamp  !  He's  an  ornament  to  the 
peerage.' 

'  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

'How  long,  pnss?  Wliy  a  good 
while !    He  dines  here  on  Sunday' — 

'Dines  here  on  Sunday!  —  Lord 
Scarapdines  here  on  Sunday?  Oh,  papa! 
this  is  another  joke  of  yours  !' 

'  Curse  me,  if  I  can  see  it !— What  the 
deuce  is  there  so  odd  in  my  asking  a 
nobleman  to  dinner,  if  I  think  proper? 
Why,  I  can  buy  a  dozen  of  them  any 
day,  if  I  choose  ;'  and  he  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets. 

'  Yes,  dear  papa,  I  know  you  could 
—if  they  were  worth  buying,'  replied 
Miss  Hillary.  '  Give  vie  a  merchant 
before  a  hundred  good-for-nothing 
lords  !'  and  s)ie  rose  and  kissed  him. 

'Well — I— don't  tliiiik  you're  so  far 
off  the  mark  <Afre,  Polly,'  said  her  fa- 
ther, adtling  in  a  mollified  manner, 
'but  you  know  there  moj/ be  lords  as 
good  as  any  merchant  in  London — hem! 
and,  after  all — a  lord's  a  superior  arti- 
cle, too,  in  respect  of  birth  and  breed- 
ing.' 

'  Yes,  papa,  they're  all  well  enough  in 
their  own  circles  ;  but  in  their  hearts, 
they  only  de.spise  us  poor  citizens.' 

'  Us  poor  citizens— I  like  that !' 
drawled  her  father.  '  You  shall  see  on 
Sunday,  Poll!  whether  you're  correct' — 

'What  I  am  7  to  dine  with  you  !'  in- 
quired Miss  Hillary,  with  alarm. 

'  You  to  dine  with  us?'  interrupted 
her  father.  '  Of  course  you  will !  Why 
the  devil  should  not  you  ?' 

'  My  poor  mamma'  

'  Oh — a-hem  !  I  mean— you  can  go 
to  her  after  dinner.  Certainly — I  sup- 
X>o.se  you  mvst  attend  to  her  !' 

'Very  well,  papa — I  will  obey  you — 
whatever  you  like,'  replied  Miss  Hillary. 

'That's  a  good  girl— that's  my  own 
Poll  !  And,  hearken,"  he  added,  'make 
yourself  look  handsome — never  mind 
the  cost — money's  no  object!  So  tell 
yonr  maid  Joliffe,  that  I  expect  she'll 
turn  you  ont  tirst-rate  that  day— if  it's 
only  to  save  the  credit  of  UH—poor— 
merchants  .'—ha,  ha,  ha  !' 

'  Gracious  !  papa— but  why  are  you  so 
anxious  about  niy  dressing  so  well? 

Her  father  put  his  finger  to  his  nose, 
and  winked  in  a  knowing  manner.  His 
daughter  saw  her  advantage;  and  re- 
solved to  find  out  all  that  was  in  her 
father's  heart  concerning  lier.  She 
smiled,  and  affected  to  enter  into  all 
his  feelings.   She  ponrcd  him  out  one 


or  two  glasses  of  wine,  and  chattered 
as  fast  as  himself,  till  she  succeeded  in 
extracting  from  him  the  avowal,  that 
he  had  promised  her  to  Lord  Scamp, 
whose  visit,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday, 
would  be  paid  to  her  as  to  his  future 
wife.  Soon  after  this  she  rung  forcan- 
dles  ;  and  kissing  her  father,  who  had 
fallen  asleep,  she  withdrew  to  her 
room,  and  there  spent  the  next  hour  or 
two  in  converse  with  her  maid  Joliffe. 

Sunday  came,  and  with  it  Lord  Scamp 
— a  handsome,  heartless  coxcomb, 
whose  easy  assurance,  and  business- 
like, attentions  to  Miss  Hillary,  excited 
in  her  a  disgust  she  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal. In  vain  was  her  father's  anxious 
eye  fixed  upon  her:  slie  maintained  an 
air  of  indiflerence  ;  listened  in  the  si- 
lence of  contempt— to  all  the  twaddle 
uttered  by  her  would-be  lover,  and  80 
well  acted  the  part  she  had  determined 
upon,  that  his  lordship,  as  he  drove 
home,  felt  disconcerted  at  being  thus 
foiled  for  the  fir.st  time  in  his  life  ;  and 
her  father,  after  attending  his  lordship 
to  his  cab,  summoned  his  daughter 
from  her  mother's  apartment  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  assailed  her  with 
a  fury  she  had  never  known  him  exhi- 
bit towards  any  member  of  his  family. 
From  that  day  might  be  dated  the  Com- 
nienceinentof  a  domestic  reign  of  terror, 
at  the  hitherto  happy  Bullion  House. 
The  one  aim  of  her  father  concerning 
his  daughter  and  his  fortune  had  been 
—or  seemed  on  the  point  of  being- 
frustrated  by  that  daughter.  But  he 
was  not  lightly  to  be  turned  from  his 
purpose.  He  redoubled  his  civilities  to 
Lord  Scamp,  who  kept  up  his  visits 
with  punctuality,  despite  the  con- 
temptuous air  with  which  the  lady  re- 
ceived him.  The  right  honourable  rou6 
was  playing  for  too  deep  a  stake— an 
accomplished  and  elegant  girl,  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  down,  and 
double  that  sum,  he  understood,  at  her 
father's  death— to  admit  of  his  throw- 
ing up  the  game,  while  the  possibility 
of  a  chance  remained.  Half  the  girl's 
fortune  was  transferred,  in  Lord 
Scamp's  mind,  to  the  pockets  of  half-a- 
dozen  harpies  at  the  turf  and  the  table; 
so  he  was  punctual  in  his  engagements 
at  Bullion  House,  with  patient  polite- 
ness continuing  to  pay  the  most  flatter- 
ing attentions  to  Miss  Hillary— and 
her  father.  The  latter  was  kept  in  a 
constant  fever.  Conscious  of  the  con- 
tempt exhibited  by  his  daughter  to- 
wards her  noble  suitor,  he  could  hardly 
look  his  lordship  in  the  face,  as,  day 
after  day,  he  assured  him  tliat  'there 
wasn't  anything  in  it' — and  that,  for 
all  his  dauglitei^s  nonsense,  he  already 
'felt  himself  a  lord's  fatlici'-in-law  I' 
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Miss  Hillary's  life  was  becoming  in- 
tolerable, subjected  as  slie  was  to  such 
systematic  persecution,  from  which  the 
sick  cliaiiiber  of  lier  motlier  scarce  af- 
forded her  a  momentary  sanctuary.  A 
tliuusand  times  slie  formed  tlie  deter- 
niinatinn  to  confess  all  to  her  fatlier, 
and  risk  the  consequences ;  for  such 
she  dreaded  tliey  would  be,  knowing 
well  her  father's  disposition,  and  the 
frustration  of  his  favourite  schemes 
which  was  taking  place.  Such  anxiety 
and  agitation,  added  to  confinement  in 
her  mother's  bed-chamber,  allected  her 
health;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  El- 
liott, with  whom  she  contrived  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence,  she  had  deter- 
mined upon  opening  the  fearful  com- 
munication to  her  father,  and  so  being 
delivered  from  the  intolerable  presence 
and  attentions  of  Lord  Scamp. 

By  what  means  it  came  to  pass,  nei- 
ther she  nor  Elliott  was  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
she  had  fixed  for  her  denouement,  Mr. 
Hillary,  during  the  absence  of  his 
daughter,  returned  from  the  City  about 
two  o'clock,  unexpectedly,  his  manner 
disturbed,  his  conntenance  pale  and 
troubled.  Accompanied  l)y  his  solici- 
tor, he  made  his  way  to  his  daughter's 
apartment,  with  his  own  hand  seized 
her  desk  and  carried  it  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  forced  it  open.  Frantic  with 
fury,  he  was  listeningtooneofElliott's 
fondest  letters  to  his  daughter  being 
read  by  his  solicitor,  as  she  entered  the 
drawing-room,  in  walking  attire.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  describing 
the  scene  that  ensued.  Old  Hillary's 
lips  moved,  but  his  utterance  was  chok- 
ed by  the  rage  which  possessed  him, 
and  forced  him  almost  to  the  verge  of 
madness.  Trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
and  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets, 
he  pointed  in  silence  to  a  heap  of  open- 
ed letters  lying  on  the  table,  on  which 
stood  her  desk.  She  perceived  that  all 
was  discovered,  and  with  a  cry  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  There,  as  far  as 
her  father  was  concerned,  she  might 
have  continued ;  but  his  companion 
sprang  to  the  bell,  lifted  her  from  the 
floor,  and  gave  her  to  the  servants, 
who  bore  her  to  her  own  room.  Mr. 
Jeffreys  the  solicitor,  a  respectable  man 
— to  whom  Mr.  Hillary  had  hurried  the 
instant  he  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  occasioned  by  discovering  his 
daughter's  secret — expostulated  with 
his  client  on  hearing  the  vindictive 
measures  he  threatened  to  adopt  to- 
wards his  daugliter  and  Elliott ;  for  the 
tone  of  the  correspondence  which  lay 
before  him,  had  satisHcd  him  of  the  fa- 
tal extent  to  which  his  daughter's  af- 
fections weit  engaged. 


Now  her  treatment  of  Lord  Scamp 
was  accounted  for  I  Her  agitation  on 
first  hearing  his  intentions  concerning 
that  nobleman  and  herself  were  ex- 
plained 1  So,  here  was  the  anibition  of 
liis  life  defeated,— and  by  one  of  his 
own  inferior  servants— an  outer  clerk 
on  his  estalilishment  at  Mincing  Lane  ! 
Confounded  by  a  retrospect  into  the 
last  few  months,  'Where  have  been  my 
eyes— my  common  sense?'  he  groaned 
— '  the  devil  himself  has  done  it  all, 
and  made  me  assist  in  it !  Oli !  I  re- 
member !  Those  cursed  days  when  he 
came  up  from  the  City  to  me— and 
when — 1  must  always  have  lier  with 
me!  There  the  mischief  was.  begun — 
oh,  it's  clear  as  the  daylight!  I've 

done  it  all  1   And  now,  by  !  I'll 

undo  it  all  1'  Mr.  Jeffreys  succeeded 
in  subduing  the  excitement  of  his  cli- 
ent, and  bringing  him  to  converse  more 
calmly  on  the  embarrassing  discovery 
that  had  been  made.  Innumerable  were 
the  conjectures  as  to  the  means  by 
which  this  secret  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  had  been  commenced 
and  carried  on.  Every  servant  in  the 
house  was  examined— but  in  vain.  Even 
Jolifl'e,  his  daughter's  maid,  came  at 
length,  however  suspected,  still  undis- 
covered, out  of  the  searching  scrutiny. 
Poor  Mrs.  Hillary's  precarious  situa- 
tion did  not  exempt  her  from  the  angry 
inquiries  of  her  husband.  She  had 
really  been  unacquainted  with  the  affair 

Next  morning  Elliott  was  summoned 
to  Bullion  House,  whither  he  repaired 
about  twelve  o'clock,  little  imagining 
the  occasion  of  his  summons  ;  for  Miss 
Hillary  had  not  communicated  to  him 
the  intention  she  had  formed  of  break- 
ing the  matter  to  her  father,  nor  had 
she  had  any  opportunity  of  telling  him 
of  the  discovery  that  had  taken  place. 
He  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
he  found  Mr.  Hillary  and  another  gen- 
tleman— Mr.  Jefl'reys— seated  at  a  table 
covered  with  papers— both  of  them 
agitated. 

'  So,  sir,'  began  Mr.  Hillary,  '  your 
villany's  found  out — deep  as  you  are  7 

'  Villany,  sir?'  echoed  Elliott. 

'Yes,  sir,  villany  !  d  villany  1  ay — 

it's  all  found  out !  Ah— ah— you  cursed 
scoundrel  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hillary. 

'  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Hillary,  be 
calm  1'  whispered  Mr.  Jeffreys,  and  ad- 
dressed Elliott  with  severity—'  Of 
course,  Mr.  Elliott,  you  are  aware  ol 
the  occasion  of  this  agitation  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hillary?'  Elliott  bowed, 
with  a  stern  inquisitive  air,  but  did  not 
open  his  lips. 

'  You  beggarly  brute— you  d  d  up- 
start—you— you'— stammered  Mr.  Hil- 
lary ;  '  your  father  was  a  scoundrel  be- 
fore you,  sir— he  cut  his  throat,  sir—' 
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Elliott's  face  whitened,  his  expand- 
ing rye  settled  on  Mr.  Hillary,  and  his 
chest  heaved  with  emotion.  It  was 
happv  for  the  old  man  that  Elliott  re- 
collected in  him— tAe  father  of  Mary 
HUUtry.  He  turned  his  eye  towards 
ilr.  Jeffreys,  who  was  looking  at  liim 
Mith  a  compassionate  expression  :  El- 
lictt  felt  Uiat.  he  was  thunderstruck  at 
the  barbarity  of  his  client.  Elliott's 
eye  remained  fixed  on  Mr.  Jeffreys  for 
n'eaily  a  minute,  and  filled  with  tears. 
Mr.  Jeffreys  muttered  a  few  words  in 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Hillary,  who  seemed 
sta^'^ered  at  the  extent  of  his  last  sally. 

'Will  you  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Elliott?' 
said  Mr.  Jeffreys.  Elliott  bowed,  but 
remained  standing,his  hat  grasped  with 
convulsive  force. '  You  will  make  allow- 
ance, sir,'  continued  Mr.  Jeffreys,  '  for 
the  agitation  of  Mr.Hillary,  and  reflect 
that  your  conduct  has  occasioned  it.' 

'So  you  dare  to  think  of  marrying 
my  daughter,  eh  ?'  thundered  Mr.  Hil- 
lary. '  By  — — ,  but  I'll  spoil  your 
sport,  though— I'll  be  even  with  you  !' 
gasped  the  old  man. 

'  You  cannot  be  in  earnest,  sir,'  re- 
sumed Mr.  Jeffreys,  in  the  same  calm 
tone  in  which  he  had  previously  spoken 
— '  in  thinking  yourself  to  form  an  alli- 
ance to  Miss  Hillary?' 

'  Why  am  I  asked  these  questions, 
sir,  and  in  this  extraordinary  manner?" 
inquired  Elliott,  '  have  I  ever  said  one 
syllable — ' 

'Oh,  spare  your  denials,  Mr.  Elliott,' 
said  Mr.  Jeffreys,  pointing  with  a  smile 
to  the  letters  lying  open  on  the  table  ; 
'  these  letters  of  yours  express  your 
leelings  and  intentions  plainly.  Believe 
me,  sir,  everything  is  known  !' 

'Well,  sir,  and  what  then?'  inquired 
Elliott ;  'those  letters,  I  presume,  are 
mine,  addressed  to  Miss  Hillary?'  Mr. 
Jeffreys  bowed  indignantly.  '  Well, 
sir,  I  now  avow  the  i^eliiigs  those  let- 
ters express.  I  have  formed  a  fervent 
attachment  to  Miss  Hillary,  and  I  will 
die  before  I  disavow  it.' 

'  There  !  hark  to  the  fellow  !  I  shall 
go  mad — I  shall  1'  almost  roared  Mr. 
Hillary,  walking  to  and  fro  between 
his  chair  and  that  occupied  by  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  with  vehement  gesticulations. 
'He  owns  it!  He  does  !  Tlie— '  and 
he  uttered  a  volley  of  execrations.  El- 
liott submitted  to  them  in  silence.  Mr. 
Jeffreys  again  whispered  into  the  ear  of 
hi.H  client,  who  resumed  his  seat,  but 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Elliott,  and  mut- 
tering to  himself. 

'  You  see,  sir,  the  wretchedness  that 
your  wicked  and  ijresuinptuous  con- 
duct has  Ijrought  upon  this  family.  I 
h<i\'t  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to 
listen  to  reason— to  abandon  your  in- 


sane projects.'  He  paused,  and  Elliott 
bowed.  'It  is  in  vain,'  continued  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  pointing  to  the  letters,  '  to 
conceal  our  fears  that  your  attentions 
must  have  proved  but  too  acceptable 
to  Miss  Hillary— but  we  give  you  credit 
for  more  good  sense  than  will  admit  of 
yourcarrying  furtherthis  affair,  of  your 
persisting  in  such  a  wild,  such  an  au- 
dacious attachment,  one  that  is  unsuit- 
able to  your  means,  your  prospects, 
your  station,  your  birth,  your  educa- 
tion—' 

'  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  drop  the 
last  two  words,'  interrupted  Elliott. 

'  Why,  you're  my  clerk  !  I  pay  you 
wages  !— You're  a  hired  servant  of 
mine  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hillary. 

'Well,  sir,'  continued  Mr.  Jeffreys, 
'  this  affair  is  too  important  to  allow  of 
our  quarrelling  about  words.  Common 
sense  must  tell  you  that  under  no  view 
of  the  case  can  you  be  a  suitable  match 
for  Miss  Hillary  ;  and  common  honesty 
enjoins  the  course  you  ouglit  to  pursue. 
However,  sir,'  he  added,  piqued  at  the 
firmness  maintained  by  Elliott,  'the 
long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  this  affair 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  further,  sir. 
Mr.  Hillary  is  resolved  to  prevent  it — 
come  what  will.' 

'  Ay,  so  help  me  God  !'  ejaculated 
Mr.  Hillary. 

'Well,  sir,'  said  Elliott,  'what  would 
you  have  me  do? — Pray,  proceed,  sir.' 

'Immediately  renounce  all  preten- 
sions,' replied  Mr.  Jeffreys,  '  to  Miss 
Hillary— return  her  letters— pledge 
yourself  to  discontinue  your  attempts 
to  gain  her  affections,  and  lam  author- 
ized to  offer  you  a  foreign  situation 
connected  with  the  house  you  at  present 
serve,  and  to  guarantee  you  an  income 
of  £500  a-year.' 

'Ay  !— Hark'ee,  Elliott,  I'll  do  all 
this,  so  help  me  God  !'  interrupted  Mr. 
Hillary,  casting  a  look  of  agony  at  El- 
liott, who  bowed,  but  made  no  reply. 

'Suppose,  sir,'  continued  Mr.  Jef- 
freys, '  for  a  njoraent,  that  Miss  Hillary 
were  to  entertain  equally  ardent  feel- 
ings towards  you,  with  those  which,  in 
these  letters,  you  have  expressed  to 
her— can  you,  as  a  man  of  honour— of 
spirit— persevere  with  your  addresses, 
where  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
success  on  your  part  must  be  her  de- 
gradation from  the  sphere  in  which  she 
lias  moved— her  condemnation  to 
straitened  circumstances— perhaps  to 
want — for  life  !— For,  believe  me,  if  you 
suppose  that  Mr.  Hillary's  fortune  is  to 
supply  you  both  with  the  means  of  de- 
fying him— to  sujiport  you  in  a  life,  on 
her  part  of  ingratitude  and  disobedi- 
ence, and  on  yours  of  presumption  and 
sellishne.ss— you  will  find  yourself feor» 
fully  mistaken  !' 
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'  He's  speaking  the  truth— by  

he  is !'  sai'.l  Hillary.  '  If  you  do  come 
togetlipr  after  all  this,  <i— n  me  if  I 
(Icin't  leave  every  jxTiiiy  I  have  to  an 
liiispital— or  to  a  jail— in  wliich  one  or 
both  of  you  umy  perliapsi  end  your 
days,  after  all  '.' 

'Possibly,  Mr.  Elliott,'  resumed  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  '  X  am  to  infer  from  your  si- 
lence that  you  doubt— that  you  disbe- 
lieve these  tliroats.  If  so,  you  are 
grievously  mistaken  ;  you  do  not  know 
Mr.  Hilliary  as  I  know  him.  I  truly 
assure  you  that  I  believe  he  will  as  cer- 
tainly do  what  he  says,  and  for  ever 
forsake  you  both,  as  you  are  standing 
now  before  us  !'— He  paused.  'Again, 
sir,  you  may  imagine  that  Miss  Hillary 
has  property  at  her  own  disposal.  Do 
not  so  sadly  deceive  yourself  on  that 
.score  1  Miss  Hillary  has,  at  this  mo- 
ment, exactly  £000  at  her  own  dis- 
posal— ' 

'Ay— only  £600— that's  the  utter- 
most penny—' 

'And  how  long  is  that  to  last?— 
come,  sir— allow  me  to  ask  you  what 
you  have  to  say  to  all  this?'  inquired 
Mr.  Jeffreys.  Elliott  drew  a  long  breath. 

'  I  have  but  little  to  say,  Mr.  Jef- 
freys, 'in  answer  to  what  you  have 
been  stating,'  he  commenced.  '  How- 
ever you  may  suspect  me,  and  misre- 
jiresent  niy  character  and  motives,  I 
never  meditated  a  dishonourable  ac- 
tion.' Mr.  Hillary  was  silently  devour- 
ing every  word  that  fell  from  Elliott, 
as  was  Mr.  Jeffreys.  '  I  am  here  as  a 
hired  servant,  indeed,'  resumed  Elliott, 
'and  I  am  the  son  of  one  who  was  an 
unfortunate'— his  eyes  filled,  and  his 
voice  faltered.  The  perspiration  stood 
on  every  feature  of  Mr.  Hillary's  coun- 
tenance. '  But  all  this  is  as  nothing 
here.'  He  gathered  courage,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  a  resolute  air.  'I  know 
how  hateful  I  must  appear  to  you.  I 
do  deserve  bitter  reproof— and  I  have 
had  it,  for  my  presumption  in  aspiring 
to  the  hand  and  heart  of  Miss  Hillary. 
I  tried  long  to  resist  the  passion  that 
devoured  me,  but  in  vain.  Miss  Hillary 
knew  my  destitute  situation  ;  she  had 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  my  char- 
acter—she conceived  a  noble  affection 
for  me— I  returned  her  love  ;  I  was  ob- 
liged to  do  it  secretly — and  I  submit  to 
any  censure — I  know  that  I  have  done 
wrong  1  If  Miss  Hillary  choose  to 
withdraw  her  affection  from  me,  I  will 
submit,  though  my  heart  should  break. 
If  she  continue  to  love  me,  I  am  not 
cowardly  enough  to  undervalue  lier 
love.'  Here  Mr.  Hillary  struggled  with 
Mr.  Jeffreys,  who  succeeded  in  restrain- 
ing his  client.  '  If  Miss  Hillary  coude- 
SCends  to  become  my  wife—' 


'  Oh  Lord  I  Oh  Lord  !'  groaned  Mr. 
Hillary,  'open  the  windows,  Mr.  Jef- 
freys, or  I  shall  be  stnothered— I  am 
dying— I  shall  go  mad—' 

'1  will  retire,  sir,'  said  Elliott,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Jeffreys,  who  was  opening 
the  nearest  window. 

'  No,  Init  you  shan't,  though,"  gaspel 
Mr.  Hillary—'  you  shall  stop  hear. 
Hark'ee,  sir— d'ye  hear,  Elliott— listen. 
Yes— now  I'm  cool  enough— I've — taken 
time — to  consider— I  have  !  Hark'ee, 
sir— if  you  dare  to  think— of  having— 
my  daughter— and  if  she— is  such  a 
cursed  fool— as  to  think  of  having— 
you— why — look'ee,  sir— so  help  me 
God— you  may  both  of  you— and  your 
children— if  you  have  any— die  in  the 
streets— like  dogs— I've  done  with  you 
—both  of  you— not  a  farthing— not  a 

morsel  of  bread  ;  me  if  I  do  '.'  Here 

he  breathed  like  a  hard-run  horse. 
'  Now,  sir,  like  a  thief  as  you  are  ! — go 
on  courting— my  daughter— marry  her  ! 
ruin  her  !— Go,  and  believe  that  all  I'm 
saying  is— a  lie  !— go,  and  hope  that, 
by  and  by,  I'll  forgive  you— and  all 
that— try  it,  sir  1  Marry,  and  see  whe- 
ther I  give  in  ! — I'll  teach  you — to  rob 
au  old  man — of  his  child  !  The  instant 
you  leave  this  house,  sir— this  gentle- 
man—makes my  will — he  does  !— and 
when  I'm  dead — you  may  both  of  you 
— go  to  Doctors'  Commons— borrow  a 
shilling,  if  you  can— and  see  if  your 
names— or  your  childrens'— are  in  it, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !'  he  concluded,  with  a  ghast- 
ly laugh,  snapping  his  fingers  at  Elliott 
— 'Getaway,  sir — marry  after  this,  if 
you  dare  !' 

Elliott  almost  reeled  out  of  the  room, 
and  out  of  the  house,  and  did  not  fully 
recollect  himself  till  the  groom  of  Lord 
Scamp,  whose  cab  was  dashing  up  to 
the  gates  of  Bullion  House,  shouted  to 
him  to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  be  driven 
over ! 

Elliott  returned  to  his  desk  at  Minc- 
ing Lane,  too  much  confused  to  be  able 
to  attend  to  business.  He  obtained  a 
reluctant  permission  to  absent  himself 
till  the  morrow.  Even  the  interval 
thusafforded  he  was  incapable  of  spend- 
ing in  the  reflection  required  by  the 
serious  situation  in  which  he  had  been 
so  suddenly  placed.  He  could  not 
bring  his  mind  to  bear  steadily  on  any 
point  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Hillary 
and  Mr.  Jeffreys  ;  and  lost  and  bewil- 
dered in  a  maze  of  indelinite  conjec- 
ture—of  doubtful  hopes  and  fears,  ho 
retired  early  to  bed.  There,  after  toss- 
ing about  for  hours,  he  at  length  drop- 
ped asleep— and  awoke  at  an  early  hour 
somewhat  refreshed.— Well,  then,  what 
was  to  be  done? 

He  felt  (V  conviction  that  Mr.  Hillary 
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would  be  an  inexorable  opponent  of 
their  marriage,  however  long  they 
might  postpone  it  with  the  hope  of 
wearing  out  liis  repugnance  to  it ;  and 
that,  il'tliey  married  in  detiance  ofhiui, 
he  would  fulfil  every  threat  he  had  ut- 
tered. Of  these  two  points  he  felt  as 
certain  as  of  his  existence. 

He  believed  Miss  Hillary's  attach- 
ment to  him  to  be  unalterable  ;  and 
that  nothing  short  of  force  would  pre- 
vent her  adopting  any  suggestion  he 
might  offer.  As  for  himself,  he  was 
passionately— and  his  heart  loudly  told 
him  disinlerestedly  attaclied  to  her  ;  he 
could,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concern- 
ed, bid  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  enjoying  a 
shilling  of  her  fathei^'s  wealth,  and  be 
joyfully  content  to  labour  for  their 
daily  bread.  But  a  fearful  array  of 
contingencies  presented  themselves  be- 
fore him.  Suppose  they  married,  they 
would  have  £600  to  commence  with  : 
but  suppose  his  health  failed  him — or 
be  should  become  unable  to  support 
himself,  a  wife— and  it  might  be— a  fa- 
uiily,  how  soon  would  £600  disappear? 
And  wliat  would  be  then  before  tliem  ? 
— His  heart  shrunk  from  exposing  the 
confiding  creature  whose  love  he  had 
gained,  to  such  terrible  dangers.  He 
cuuld— he  icot(W— write  to  her,  and  en- 
treat her  to  forget  him— to  obey  the 
reasoiialde  wishes  of  her  father.  He 
felt  that  Mr.  Hillary  had  grievous  cause 
for  complaint  against  him  ;  could  make 
every  allowance  for  his  feelings,  and 
forgive  their  brutal  manifestatiun-  and 
yet,  when  he  reflected  upon  some  ex- 
pressions he  had  let  fall — upon  the 
withering  scorn  with  which  he  had 
been  treated — the  more  he  looked  at 
THIS  view  of  the  case,  the  more  lie  felt 
tlie  spirit  of  a  man  swelling  within  liim. 
He  never  carried  himself  so  erectly  as 
he  did  on  his  way  down  to  the  City 
that  morning. 

But  then,  what  misery  was  Miss  Hil- 
lary then  emluring!  What  incessant 
jjerseciition  was  being  inflicted  up(m 
lier  ;  but  she,  too,  had  a  bold  spirit — 
he  kindled  as  he  pursued  his  medita- 
tions—he felt  that  the  consciousness 
of  kindred  qualities  endeared  her  to 
him  tenfold  more  than  before. 

Thus  he  communed  with  liimself,but 
he  determined  on  w  riting  the  letter  he 
had  proposed,  and  did  so  that  night. 

iJe  wa.t  not  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vio-  of  .Mr.  Hillary,  who  retained  him, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jellreys  — that 
gentleman  being  aware  that  he  could 
tlieii  keep  Elliott's  movements  more 
under  hi*  own  eye,  and  have  more  fre- 
quent opfiortunities  of  n<'gotiating  with 
him  on  tehalfof  .Mr.  Hillary.  Elliott's 
position  in  the  establishment  Wiis  such 


as  never  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Mr.  Hillary  ;  and  no  one  but  himself  and 
Mr.  Hillary  were  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance  in  which  he  was  placed. 
As  before  hinted,  Mr.  Jeffreys  was  in- 
cessant in  his  efforts,  both  personally 
and  by  letter,  to  induce  Elliott  to  break 
off  the  cotinection  he  had  formed  ;  and, 
from  an  occasional  note  which  Miss 
Hillary  contrived — despite  all  the 
espionage  to  which  she  was  subjected 
—to  smuggle  to  him,  he  learned  with 
sorrow,  that  his  apprehensions  of  the 
treatment  she  would  receive  at  the 
hands  of  her  father  were  but  too  well 
founded.  She  repelled,  with  an  indig- 
nant energy,  his  offers  and  proposals 
to  break  off  the  aflair.  She  told  him 
that  her  spirit  rose  with  the  cruelty 
she  suffered,  and  declared  herself  ready 
if  he  thought  lit,  to  fly  from  the  scene 
of  trouble,  and  be  united  to  him  imme- 
diately, and  for  ever.  JIany  a  sleepless 
night  did  such  communications  as  these 
insure  to  Elliott.  He  saw  infinite  dan- 
ger in  attempting  a  clandestine  marri- 
age with  Miss  Hillary,  even  should  she 
be  a  consenting  party.  His  upright 
disposition  revolted  from  a  measure  so 
underhand,  so  unworthy ;  and  yet, 
what  other  course  lay  open  to  them? 
His  position  at  the  counting-house  was 
becoming  very  painful.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that,  on  some  account  or  an- 
other, he  was  an  object  of  loathing  dis- 
regard to  the  jiersonage  at  the  head  of 
the  establishment;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  an  increasing  infliction  of 
petty  hardships  by  those  connected 
with  him  in  daily  business.  He  was 
required  to  do  more  than  he  had  ever 
before  been  called  upon  to  do,  and  felt 
himself  the  subject  of  frequent  remark, 
as  well  as  suspicion.  The  ill-treatment 
of  his  superiors  and  the  impertinences 
of  his  equals  and  inferiors,  he  treated 
with  the  same  resolute  contempt,  con- 
ducting himself  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection, and  applying  to  business 
— however  unjustly  accumulated  upon 
him— with  perseverance  and  good-hu- 
mour, that  only  the  more  mortified  his 
enemies.  Poor  Elliott  !  why  did  he 
continue  in  the  service  of  Hillary,  Hun- 
gate,  and  Company?  How  chimerical 
was  the  hope  he  sometimes  entertained, 
of  its  being  possible  that  his  exemplary 
conduct  could  ever  make  an  impression 
upon  the  hard  heart  of  Mr.  Hillary  ! 

Miss  Hillary  did  really  suffer  a  mar- 
tyrdom at  Bullion  House,  at  the  hands 
of  her  father.  Every  day  caresses  and 
curses  were  alternated,  and  she  felt 
that  she  was  a  prisoner — her  every 
movement  watched,  her  every  look 
scrutinised.  Mr.  Hillary  caused  to  be 
1  conveyed  to  her  reports  the  most  fftlsQ 
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concerning  Elliott !  Imt  they  were  such 
transparent  fabrications,  as  to  defeat 
the  ends  proposed.  She  found  some 
comfort  in  the  society  of  her  motlier, 
who,  tliougli  for  a  longtime  expressing 
strong  disapprobation  of  her  daugh- 
ter's attachment  to  Elliott,  relented, 
and  endeavoured  to  influence  Mr.  Uil- 
lary  on  their  daughter's  behalf.  Her 
kind  oltices  were  suddenly  interrupted 
hy  a  second  attack  of  paralysis,  which 
deprived  her  of  the  power  of  speech 
and  motion.  This  dreadful  shock,  oc- 
curring at  such  a  moment,  was  too 
much  for  Miss  Hillary,  who  was  remov- 
ed from  attending  at  the  bedside  of  her 
unhappy  mother,  to  her  room,  where 
she  lay  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  a  fever. 
So  far  from  these  trials  tending  to  soft- 
en the  heart  of  Mr.  Hillary,  they  con- 
tributed only  to  harden  it— to  aggra- 
vate his  hatred  of  Elliott— of  him  who 
had  done  so  much  to  destroy  his  do- 
mestic peace,  his  fondest  wishes  and 
expectations. 

Lord  Scamp  continued  his  flattering 
attentions  to  Mr.  Hillary,  with  whom 
he  was  continually  dining,  and  at  length 
—a  proof  of  the  prodigious  ascendancy 
lie  had  acquired  over  the  inillionaire— 
succeeded  in  borrowing  from  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Hil- 
lary soon  apprised  his  lordship  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  hinderance  to  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Hillary  ;  and  his 
lordship  felt  it  his  duty,  not  to  speak 
of  his  interest,  to  inflame  the  fury  of 
his  wished-for  father-in-law,  against  his 
jiresumptuous  rival.  Several  schemes 
were  jiroposed  by  this  worthy  couple 
to  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  and 
prospects  of  this  '  insolent  parvenu  of 
the  outer  counting-house,'  as  his  lord- 
ship styled  Elliott.  An  accidental  cir- 
cumstance suggested  to  them  a  plot  so 
atrocious,  that  poor  Elliott  fell  a  victim 
to  it. 

On  returning  to  the  counting-house, 
one  day,  from  the  chop-house  at  which 
he  had  been  swallowing  a  frugal  dinner, 
he  observed  indications  of  some  un- 
usual occurrence.  No  one  spoke  to 
him  ;  all  seemed  to  look  at  him  as  with 
suspicion.  He  had  hardly  reseated 
himself  at  his  desk,  when  a  message 
was  brought  to  liim  from  Mr.  Hillary, 
■who  required  his  attendance  in  his 
private  room.  Tliither  he  repaired, 
with  some  surprise— and  witli  more 
surprise  beheld  all  the  jiai  tuers  as- 
sembled, with  the  head  clerk,  the  soli- 
citor of  the  firm,  and  one  or  two 
strangers.  He  had  hardly  closed  the 
door,  when  Mr.  Hillary  pointed  to  him, 
saying,  '  This  is  your  prisoner — take 
him  into  custody  1' 

'  Surrender,  sir— you're  our  prisoner," 


said  one  of  the  two  strangers,  both  of 
whom  advanced  to  him,  one  laying  hold 
of  his  collar,  tlie  other  fumbling  in  his 
pocket,  and  taking  out  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs. Elliott  staggered  from  them  on 
hearing  the  language  of  Mr.  Hillary, 
and  but  that  he  was  held  by  the  officer 
who  had  grasped  his  collar,  seemed 
likely  to  have  fallen.  He  turned  pale. 
For  a  second  or  two  he  spoke  not. 

'  Fetch  a  glass  of  water,'  said  Mr. 
Fleming,  one  of  the  partners,  observing 
Elliott's  lips  losing  their  colour,  and 
moving  without  uttering  any  sound. 
But  he  recovered  from  the  shock  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  water,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  in  readiness  before- 
hand. Pushing  aside  the  officer's  hand 
that  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  What  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
sir?  How  dare  you  deprive  me  of  my 
liberty,  sir?'  addressing  Mr.  Hillary — 
'  What  am  I  charged  with  ?' 

'  Embezzling  the  money  of  your  em- 
ployers,' interposed  the  solicitor.  As 
he  spoke,  Elliott  fixed  upon  him  a 
stare  of  horror,  and  after  gazing  in  si- 
lence for  several  moments,  attempted 
to  speak,  but  in  vain  ;  and  fell  in  a  fit 
in  the  arms  of  the  officers.  When  he 
had  recovered,  he  was  conducted  to  a 
hackney  coach,  and  conveyed  to  the 
police  office;  where  an  hour  or  two 
alterwaids,  Mr.  Hillary,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Fleming,  the  solicitor,  and  two 
of  Elliott's  fellow-clerks,  attended  to 
prefer  the  charge.  Elliott  was  brought 
to  the  bar,  where  he  stood  very  pale, 
but  self  possessed,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
Mr.  Hillary  with  a  searching  look,  that 
nothing  could  have  sustained  but  his 
indignant  consciousness  of  innocence. 
He  heanl  the  charge  preferred  against 
hiin  without  uttering  a  word.  The  firm 
had  hail  reason  for  some  time,  it  was 
said,  to  suspect  that  they  were  robbed 
by  some  member  of  their  establish- 
ment; that  suspicion  fell  at  length  on 
the  prisoner  ;  that  he  was  directed  that 
day  to  go  unexpectedly  to  dinner,  hav- 
ing been  watched  during  the  early  part 
of  the  morning ;  that  his  desk  was 
opened  and  se  irched,  aud  three  five- 
pound  notes,  previously  marked  (and 
these  produced  were  so  marked),  found 
in  his  pocket-book,  hid  under  a  heap  of 
papers  ;  that  he  had  been  several  times 
seen  with  bank-notes  in  his  hand, 
wliich  he  seemed  desirous  of  conceal- 
ing ;  that  he  had  been  intimate  with 
one  of  his  fellow-clerks,  who  was  now 
in  Newgate  on  a  charge  similar  to  the 
jjresent  ;  that  the  firm  had  been  robbed 
to  a  considerable  amount ;  that  Elliott 
had  only  that  morning  been  asked  by 
one  of  the  clerks,  then  present,  to  lend 
him  some  money,  when  tl-e  prisuner 
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replied  tlint  he  had  not  £5  in  the  world. 
All  this,  and  more,  Elliott  listened  to  i 
without  uttering  a  syllable. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, '  what  have  you  to  say  to  tliis 
very  serious  charge?* 

'  Say  !— Why  can  you  believe  it,  sir  ?' 

'  Do  you  deny  it,  sir 5'  inquired  the 
magistrate  coldly. 

'  Yes,  I  do  !  Indignantly  1  /  rob  my 
employe!  st  They  kuow  better— that  it 
is  impossible !' 

'  Can  you  prove  that  this  charge  is 
false  ?  said  the  magistrate.  '  Can  you 
explain  the  facts  that  have  been  just 
sworn  toP  Elliott  looked  at  hiui,  as 
if  lost  in  thought.  '  Do  you  hear  me, 
sir?  repeated  the  magistrate  ;  'at  the 
same  time  yon  are  not  bound  to  say 
anything  ;  and  I  would  caution  you 
against  criminating  yourself.'  Still 
Elliott  paused.  '  If  you  are  not  pre- 
pared, I  will  remand  you  for  a  week, 
before  committing  you  to  prison  ' 

'  Commit  me  to  prison,  sir  I' — repeat- 
ed Elliott,'  with  an  indignant  air,  '  Why 
1  am  as  innocent  as  yourself  !' 

'  Then,  sir,  you  will  be  able  easily  to 
account  for  the  £15  found  in  your  desk 
this  morning' — 

'Ah,  yes!  I  had  forgotten  that,  I 
deny  the  lact !  They  could  not  have 
been  found  in  my  desk,  for  I  had  not 
more  than  £4  and  a  few  shillings  in  tlie 
■world,  till  my  next  quartei-'s  salary  be- 
comes due.' 

'  But  it  is  sworn  here,  you  heard  it 
sworn  as  well  as  I  did,  that  the  money 
was  found  there.  Here  are  the  wit- 
ne.sses,  yon  may  ask  them  any  question 
yon  think  proper,  but  they  swore  to 
the  fact  distinctly'— 

'  Then,  sir,'  said  Elliott,  '  I  see  it  all  I 
Oh,  God,  I  now  see  it  all  I  It  was 
placed  there  on  purpose  I  It  is  a  jjlot 
laid  to  rain  me  1'  He  turned  round  to- 
wards Mr.  Hillary  and  lixing  a  pierc- 
ing look  upon  him,  he  exclaimed,  'Oli, 
old  man  !'  He  was  on  the  eve  of  ex- 
plaining Mr.  Hillary's  probable  motives 
—but  the  thought  of  his  daughter 
sealed  his  lips.  'Sir,'  said  he,  address- 
ing the  magistrate,  '  I  take  God  to  wit- 
ness that  I  arn  innocent  of  this  atroci- 
OU.S  charge.  I  am  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy.  Commit  me  sir,  at  once  !  I 
put  my  trust  in  God,  the  father  of  the 
fatherless.' 

The  magistrates  seemed  struck  with 
what  he  had  said,  and  with  his  njanner 
of  saying  it.  They  conferred  together 
for  a  few  minutes.  'Our  minds  are 
not  satisfied,'  said  the  fme  who  had 
Bf<oken,  '  a.s  to  the  propriety  of  com- 
mitting the  prisoner  to  Newgate.  Per- 
haps additional  evidence  may  he 
brought  forward  in  a  few  days.  Pri- 
soner, you  are  remanded  for  a  weeJc' 


'I  hope,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Hillary,  '  lliat 
he  will  by  that  time  be  able  to  clear 
his  character— nothing  I  wish  more. 
It's  a  painful  thing  to  me  and  my 
partners  to  have  to  press  such  a  charge 
as  this— but  we  must  protect  ourselves 
from  the  robbery  of  servants  !'  This 
was  said  by  the  speaker  to  the  magis- 
trates ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  look  at 
the  prisoner,  whose  piercing  eye  he  felt 
to  be  fixed  upon  him,  and  to  follow  his 
every  motion. 

That  day  week  Elliott  was  fully  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  :  and  on  the  next 
morning,  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  :— 

'  Street.    Henry  Elliott,  a  clerk 

in  the  house  of  Hillary,  Hunfe-ate,  and 
Company,  Mincing  Lane  (wlio  was 
brought  to  this  office  a  week  ago,  charg- 
ed witli  embezzling  the  sum  of  £15,  the 
money  of  his  employers,  and  suspected 
of  being  an  accomplice  of  the  young 
man  who  was  recently  committed  to 
Newgate  from  this  office  on  a  similar 
charge),  was  yesterday  fully  committed 
for  trial.  He  is,  we  understand,  a  young 
man  of  respectable  connections,  and 
excellent  education.  From  his  appear- 
ance and  demeanour,  he  would  have 
seemed  incapable  of  committing  tho 
very  serious  offence  with  which  ho 
stands  charged.  He  seemed  lioiTor- 
struck  on  the  charge  being  lirst  prefer- 
red, andasseveratedhis  innocence  firmly 
and  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
declaring  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy.  In  answer  to  a  question  of 
the  magistrate,  one  of  his  employers 
stated,  that  up  to  the  time  of  preferring 
this  charge,  the  prisoner  had  bmne  an 
excellent  character  in  the  house.' 

The  newspaper  containing  this  par- 
agraph found  its  way,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  it  appeared,  into 
Miss  Hillary's  room,  through  her  maid, 
and  conveyed  to  her  the  first  intimation 
of  Elliott's  dreadful  situation.  Tlie 
moment  she  had  read  it,  she  pushed 
aside  her  inaid,  who  attempted  to  pre- 
vent her  quitting  her  apartment,  and 
with  the  newsiiaper  in  her  hand,  flew 
down  the  stairs,  and  burst  into  the 
dining-room,  wliere  her  fatlier  was  sit- 
ting alone,  drawn  close  to  the  fire. 
'  Father  !'  she  almost  sliriekeil,  '  Henry 
Elliot  robbed  you  !  Henry  Elliott  in 
prison  1  A  common  thief !'  pointing  to 
the  newspaper  with  vehemence.  '  Is  it 
so?  And  Yon  his  accuser?  Oh,  no, 
no  1  Never  I'  she  exclaimed,  a  smile 
gleaming  on  her  countenance,  at  the 
same  time  sweeping  to  and  fro  bef  re 
her  astounded  fatlier,  with  stately 
steps,  continuing,  as  she  passed  and 
repassed  him— 'No,  sir  1  no  !  no  !  no  ! 
Oil,  Ibr  shame,  father!  Shame  on  you  I 
shame  1  His  father  dead  !  His  mother 
dead  I  No  one  to  feel  for  him!  No 
one  to  ijrotect  him  I    No  cue  to  love 
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him — but — ME  !' — ami  accoinpniiying 
tlie  last  few  words  with  a  low  hysterical 
laugh,  she  fell  insensible  on  the  tloor! 

Her  father  sat  cowering  in  his  chair, 
with  his  hands  elevated — feeling  as 
though  an  angry  angel  had  flashed  on 
his  guilty  privacy ;  and  when  his 
daughter  fell,  he  had  not  power  to  go  to 
lier  relief  for  several  seconds.  A  sus- 
picion crossed  his  mind,  that  she  had 
lost  her  reason  ;  and  he  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  terror.  As  soon  as  an 
apothecary  had  assured  him  there  were 
no  grounds  for  his  fears,  that  she  had 
had  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics,  but  was 
recovered,  and  fallen  asleep— he  drove 
to  the  oftice  of  his  City  solicitor,  Mr. 
Newington,  to  instruct  him  to  procure 
Elliott's  discharge.  That  was  impossi- 
ble ;  and  Mr.  Hillary  stupelied  with 
terror,  heard  Mr.  Newington  assure 
him  that  the  King  himself  could  not 
accomplish  such  an  object  1  That  El- 
liott must  remain  in  prison  till  the  day 
of  trial— a  month  or  six  weeks  hence — 
and  then  be  brought  to  the  bar  as  a 
felon  ;  that  there  were  but  two  courses 
to  be  pursued  on  that  day,  eitlier  not 
to  appear  against  the  prisoner,  or  to 
appear  in  court,  and  state  that  the 
charge  was  withdrawn,  and  that  it  had 
been  founded  on  a  mistake.  That  even 
then,  Elliott,  if  innocent,  could  bring 
an  action  at  law  against  Mr.  Hillary, 
and  obtain  large  damages  for  the  dis- 
grace, danger,  and  injury,  which  Mr. 
Hillary's  unfounded  charge  had  occa- 
sioned him. 

'  But,'  said  Mr.  Hillary,  •  I  would  not 
wait  for  an  action  to  be  broughtagainst 
me — I  would  pay  him  any  sum  he 
might  recommend,  and  that  instantly 
on  his  quitting  the  prison  walls.' 

'But,  pardon  me,  why  all  this'  

'  Oh —  something  of  importance  has 
happened  at  my  house,  which  gives  me 
8  ditferent  ojiinion.  But  I  was  saying 
I  would  pay  him  instantly'  

'  But  if  the  young  man  be  conscious 
of  his  innocence,  and  choose  to  set  a 
high  value  on  his  character,  he  will  in- 
sist on  c4earing  it  in  open  court,  and 
dare  you  to  the  proof  of  your  charges 
before  the  world—/  should  do  so  in 
such  a  case.' 

'  You  would,  would  you,  sir  1'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Hillary  angrily. 

'  Certainly— I  should  ;  but  let  that 
pass.  I  don't  see'— continued  Mr.  New- 
ington. 

'  D— n  him,  then  I'  cried  Mr.  Hillary, 
'  let  him  do  his  worst  1  He  can  never 
find  me  nut' — 

'  Eh  ?  what?'  interrupted  Newington 
briskly,  'find  you  out  1  What  can  you 
mean,  Mr.  Hillary  ?' 

'Why— a—'  stammered  Mr.  Hillary, 


colouring.  Mr.  Newington  had  hi.? 
surmises  as  to  the  meaning  of  Mr  Hil- 
lary's words  —  especially  coupling 
them,  as  he  did  with  certain  expres- 
sions he  had  heard  Elliott  utter  at  the 
police-office. 

Six  weeks  did  Elliott  lie  in  Newgate, 
awaiting  his  trial.  Conscious  of  the 
most  scrupulous  integrity — he  who  had 
never  designedly  wronged  a  human 
being,  whom  necessity  only  had  jilaced 
in  circumstances  which  exposed  him  to 
the  malice  of  Hillary — who  stood  alone, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  fond 
heart,  friendless  in  the  world— whoso 
livelihood  depended  on  his  labour,  and 
who  had  supported  himself  with  de- 
cency amidst  many  hardships  !  And 
all  this  was  the  wicked  contrivance  of 
Mr.  Hillary— the  father  of  Mary  I  And 
was  he  liable  to  be  transported — to 
quit  his  country  ignominiously  and  for 
ever— to  be  banished  with  horror  from 
the  memory  of  her  who  had  once  so 
passionately  loved  him — as  an  impos- 
tor—a  villain— a /e?o?i .'  He  resolved 
not  to  communicate  with  Miss  Hillary, 
if  it  were  pacticable  ;  but  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  hour  that  was  either  to 
crush  him  with  infamy  and  ruin,  or 
expose  and  punish  tliose  whose  wicked- 
ness had  sough  t  to  elfect  h  is  destruction. 

Miss  Hillary's  excitement,  on  the 
evening  when  she  discovered  Elliott's 
situation,  led  to  a  fever,  which  confin- 
ed her  to  her  bed  for  a  fortnight;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  she 
appeared  in  her  father's  presence,  it 
was  only  to  encounter— a  repetition  of 
the  cruel  treatment  she  had  experienc- 
ed ever  since  the  day  on  which  he  had 
discovered  her  reluctance  to  receive  the 
addresses  of  Lord  Scamp. 

At  length  came  the  day  of  Elliott's 
trial,  and  it  was  with  no  little  trepida- 
tion that  Mr.  Hillary,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Scamp,  drove  to  the  Old  Bailey, 
where  they  sat  on  the  bench  till  nearly 
seven  o'clock,  till  which  time  the  court 
was  engaged  on  the  trial  of  a  man  for 
forgery.  Amid  the  bustle  consequent  on 
the  close  of  this  trial,  Mr.  Hillary,  af- 
ter introducing  his  noble  friend  to  one 
of  the  aldermen,  happened  to  cast  his 
eyes  to  the  bar,  which  had  been  quit- 
ted by  the  death-doomed  convict  he 
had  heard  tried,  when  they  fell  on  the 
Hgure  of  Elliott,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  placed  there  for  some  minutes, 
and  was  standing  with  a  mournful  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  lost  in 
thought.  Even  Mr.  Hillary's  hard 
heart,  might  have  been  touched  by  the 
altered  apjiearance  of  his  victim,  who 
was  emaciated,  and  seemed  unable  to 
stand  erect  in  his  humiliating  position. 

Mr.  Hillary  knew  well  the  iunoceuee 
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Of  Elliott;  aud  his  Ruilty  soul  tlirillcd 
withiu  liim,  as  liis  eiicuiiiiteied  tlie 
steadfast  but  sorrowful  eye  of  the  pri- 
soner. The  prisoner  pleaded  Not 
Guilty.  No  counsel  had  been  retained 
for  the  prusecutiou,  nor  did  any  appear 
for  the  deleuce.  The  court  had  to 
examine  the  witnesses  ;  and  after  half 
au  houi-'s  trial,  during  wliich  Mr.  Hil- 
lary was  called  .is  a  witness,  and  trem- 
bled so  excessively  .is  to  call  forth  some 
encouraging  expressions  from  the 
Bencli,  "the  Judge  wlio  tried  the  case 
decided  that  there  w!is  uo  evidence 
worth  a  straw  against  the  prisoner,  and 
directed  the  Jury  to  acquit  liim,  which 
they  did,  adding  their  opinion,  that  the 
charge  against  him  appeared  frivolous 
and  malicious. 

'  Am  I  to  understand,  my  Lord,  that 
I  leave  the  court  freed  from  all  taint, 
from  all  dishonour';'  inquired  Elliott. 

'Certainly — most  undoubtedly  you 
do,'  replied  the  Judge. 

'  And  if  I  am  at  liberty  to  expose  and 
punish  those  who  have  conspired  to 
place  me  here  on  a  false  charge  ?' 

'Of course,  you  have  your  remedy 
against  any  one,'  replied  the  Judge, 
'  whom  you  can  prove  to  have  acted  il- 
legally— in  the  manner  you  mentioned.' 

Elliott  darted  a  glance  at  Mr.  Hil- 
lary, which  made  his  blood  rush  to- 
wards his  guilty  heart,  aud  bowing  to 
the  court,  withdrew  from  tlie  spot 
which  he  had  been  so  infamously  com- 
pelled to  occupy.  He  left  the  prison, 
but  scarce  knew  whither  to  direct  his 
steps.  The  reality  of  his  destitution 
soon  forced  itself  upon  him.  He  felt 
faint,  and  almost  wished  he  had  begged 
the  favour  of  sleeping  for  the  night  in 
the  dungeon  from  which  he  had  been 
released.  Thus  were  his  thoughts  oc- 
cupied, as  he  moved  towards  Fleet 
Street,  when  a  female  approached  him, 
muffled  in  a  shawl. 

'  Henry,  dearest  Henry  !'  murmured 
the  voice  of  Miss  Hillary,  stretching 
towards  him  her  hands  ;  '  so  you  have 
escaped  from  the  snare  of  tlie  wicked  ! 
Thank  God  !  Oh,  what  have  we  passed 
through  since  we  last  met!  Why, 
Henry,  will  you  not  sjieak  to  me?  Do 
you  forsake  the  daughter  for  the  sin  of 
her  father?' 

Elliott  stood  staring  at  her  as  if  stu- 
pcned.    '  ilisA  Hillary  !'  he  murmured. 

'  Yes  !    I  am  Mary  Hillary;   I  am  j 
your  own  Mary.    Hut  oh,  Henry,  how 
altered  you  are  1    I  cannot  bear  to  .see 
yon  "    And  she  burst  into  tears. 

'  I  can  baldly— buliuve— that  it  is 
Miss  Hillary,'  muttered  Elliott.  'But 
— your /a</!<r.'— Mr.  Hillary!  What 
will  he  say  if  he  sees  you?  Are  not  you 
Mhamed  of  talking  to  a  wretch  like  lue, 
iutl  3lipj.ed  out  of  Newjjate?' 


'  Ashamed  ?  My  Henry— do  not  tor- 
ture me  1  I  am  heart-broken  for  yonr 
sake  I  It  is  my  own  llesh  and  blood 
that  1  am  ashamed  of.  That  it  could 
ever  be  so  base — ' 

Elliott  snatched  her  into  his  arms, 
and  foldetl  her  to  his  breast  with  ener- 
gy. If  the  malignant  eye  of  her  father 
liad  seen  them  at  that  moment! 

She  had  obtained  information  that 
her  father  was  gone  to  the  Old  Bailey 
with  Lord  Scamp,  and  contrived  to  fol- 
low them.  She  could  not  get  into  the 
court,  and  had  been  lingering  about 
the  door  for  four  hours,  making  in- 
quiries as  to  the  name  of  the  prisoner 
who  was  being  tried.  She  urged  him 
to  accompany  her  to  Bullion  House, 
confront  her  father,  and  demand  re- 
paration for  the  wrongs  inflicted.  'I 
will  stand  beside  you  — let  him  turn  us 
out  of  his  house  together  I'  continued 
the  girl — '  I  begin  to  feel  inditlerent 
about  everything  it  contains— except 
my  dying  mother  !— Come,  Henry,  and 
play  the  man  1' — But  Elliott's  good 
sense  led  him  to  expostulate  with  her, 
and  he  did  so  successfully,  represent- 
ing to  her  the  useless  peril  attending 
such  a  proceeding.  He  forced  her  into 
a  coach— refused  the  purse  she  tried 
to  thrust  into  his  hand— promised  to 
make  a  point  of  writing  to  her  next 
day  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  sura 
of  reaching  her,  and  after  all'ectionate 
adieus,  he  ordered  the  coachman  to 
drive  towards  Highbury.  She  found 
Bullion  House  in  a  tumult  on  account 
of  her  absence. 

'So— your  intended  victim  has  escap- 
ed !'  exclaimed  Miss  Hillary,  present- 
ing herself  before  her  father,  whom 
Lord  Scamp  had  but  just  left. 

'  Ah,  my  own  Poll  —and  is  it  you,  in- 
deed?' said  her  father,  the  wor.se  for 
wine,  approaching  her  unsteadily — 
'  Come,  kiss  me,  love  !  — where  have  you 
been,  you  little  puss— puss?' 

'  To  jSewgate,  sir  !'  replied  his  daugh- 
ter, in  a  stei  n  tone. 

'  N — n— ewgate  1  New — gate  I'  he 
echoed.  '  Well— Mary— and  what  of 
that?'  he  added. 

'To  think  that  yortr  blood  flows  in 
these  veins  of  mine  1'  continued  Miss 
Hillary,  with  energy.  '  I  call  you  fa- 
tlicr— ami  yet  you  are  a  guilty  man — 
you  have  laid  a  snare  for  the  innocent. 
Tremble,  sir!  Do  you  love  yourdaugli- 
ter?  I  tell  you,  father,  that  if  your 
design  had  succeeded,  she  would  havo 
lain  dead  in  your  house  within  an  hour 
after  it  was  told  her!  Oh,  what  am  I 
saying?— where  havo  I  been?'  She 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead  ;  her 
excitement  had  iiassed  away.  Her  fa- 
tlier  hud  recovered  from  the  s'.ioci;  uc- 
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casinned  hy  lier  reappearance.  Ho 
walked  to  tlie  door,  and  shut  it. 

'Sit  down,  Mary,'  said  he,  sternly. 
She  obeyed  him  in  silence. 

'Now,  girl,  tell  ine— are  you  drunk 
or  sober?  Where  have  you  been?  What 
liave  you  been  doing?'  he  inquired. 

'  You  are  driving  nie  mad,  father  !' 
she  murmured. 

'  Come  ' — Wliat  '.—you're  playing  the 
coward  now,  Miss  !— Where's  all  your 
bold  spirit  gone  ?— What !  can't  you 
bully  me  any  more? — Snivel  on,  and 
beg  my  forgiveness !— What  do  you 
mean.  Miss,'  said  he,  '  by  talking  about 
this  fellow  Elliott  being— my  victim? 
Eh  ?— Tell  me,  you  ungrateful  vixen  ! 
■what  d'ye  mean  ?— Say,  what  the  d— 1 
has  come  to  you  ?'  She  made  no  an- 
swer. '  Oh— I'm  up  to  all  this  !  I  see 
what  you're  after  I  I  know  you,  young 
dare-devil  I— You  think  you  can  bully 
me  into  letting  you  marry  this  swind- 
ler!—Ah,  ha!   you  don't  know  me 

though  !   By  ,  and  I  believe  you 

and  he  are  in  league  to  take  my  life  !' 
He  gasjied  with  rage.  His  daughter 
remained  silent.  '  What  has  turned  you 
so  against  me?'  he  continued.  'Haven't 
I  been  a  kind  father  to  you  all  niy— ' 

'  Oh  yes,  yes  !  dear  father,  I  know 
you  have  !'  sobbed  Miss  Hillary,  rising 
and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet. 

'  Then  why  are  you  behaving  in  this 
strange  way  tome?'  he  inquired.  'Mary, 
isn't  your  mother  upstairs  dying  ;  and 
if  I  lose  her  and  you  too,  what's  to  be- 
come of  me?  Come,  Molly,'  he  added 
— '  my  own  Molly — promise  me  to  think 
no  more  of  this  wretched  fellow  1  De- 
pend on't  he'll  be  revenged  on  me  yet, 
and  do  me  an  injury  if  he  can  I  Surely 
the  devil  sent  the  man  across  our  fami- 
ly peace  !  I  don't  want  you  to  marry 
Lord  Scamp  since  you  don't  like  him — 
not  I !  I  have  longed  this  many  a  year 
to  marry  you  to  some  nobleman— to  see 
yon  great  and  happy  ;  but— if  you  can't 
fancy  my  Lord  Scamp,  why — I  give  him 
up!  And  if  I  give /mil  up,  won't  you 
meet  me  half-way,  and  make  us  all 
happy  again  by  giving  up  this  fellow,  so 
unworthy  of  you  ?  Remember— his  fa- 
ther gambled  and— cut  his  throat,' 
added  Hillary  in  a  low  tone.  '  Only 
think,  Mcdly !  My  davghter,  with  a 
fortune— scraped  together  during  a 
long  life  by  her  father's  labour— Molly 
— the  only  thing  her  father  loves,  ex- 
cepting always  your  mother — to  fling 
herself  into  the  arms  of  a  common  thief 
— a— a  jail-bird— a  felon — a  fellow  on 
his  way  to  the  gallows — ' 

'Father  !'  said  Miss  Hillary  solemn- 
ly, '  yon  KNOW  that  this  is  false  I  Y'ou 
know  that  he  is  acquitted— that  he  is 
innocent— you  knew  it  from  the  lirst — 
tliat  the  charge  was  false  1' 


Mr.  Hillary,  who  had  imagined  he 
was  succeeding  in  changing  his  daugh- 
ter's determination,  was  disajipointed 
at  this  evidence  of  his  failure.  He  look- 
ed at  her  lierccly,  his  countenance 
darkening  on  her  sensibly.  He  rose, 
detached  her  arms,  which  wereclinging 
to  his  knees,  and  rung  the  bell. 

'Send  Miss  Hillary's  maid  here,' 
said  he.  The  woman  soon  made  her 
appearance. 

'Attend  Miss  Hillary  to  her  room 
immediately,'  said  he  sternly  ;  and  his 
daughter  was  led  out  of  his  presence, 
to  sjiend  a  night  of  sleepless  agony. 

Threats,  entreaties,  jironiise-s — mag- 
nificent promises— all  the  artillery  of 
persuasion  that  he  knew  how  to  use, 
fie  brought  to  bear  on  his  harassed 
daughter,  but  in  vain.  He  took  her 
with  him  into  Scotland ;  and  after 
spending  there  a  wretched  week  or 
two,  returned  more  dispirited  than  he 
had  left. 

Passing  over  a  month  or  two,  during 
which  she  continued  to  keep  up  corres- 
pondence with  Elliott,  who  never  told 
her  the  absolute  want  he  was  sulTeriiig, 
since  her  father  refused  to  give  him  a 
character  such  as  would  procure  his 
admission  to  another  situation.  Miss 
Hillary,  overhearing  her  father  make 
arrangements  for  taking  her  on  a  long 
visit  to  the  Continent — where  he  might 
leave  her  to  end  her  days  in  some  con- 
vent—fled that  night  from  Bullion 
House,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  resi- 
dence of  an  old  servant  of  her  father's. 
Here  she  lived  for  a  few  days  in  seclu- 
sion— but  she  might  have  spared  her 
alarms  ;  for,  as  she  discovered,  her  fa- 
ther received  the  news  of  her  flight 
with  ap.athy,  exclaiming,  '  Well— asshe 
has  made  her  bed  she  must  lie  upon  it.' 
He  made  no  inquiries  after  her,  nor  at- 
tempted to  induce  her  to  return.  He 
had  given  up  the  struggle  in  despair. 
He  heard  that  the  banns  of  marriage 
between  her  and  Elliott  were  published 
ill  the  parish  church  where  her  new 
residence  was  situated— but  ollered  no 
opposition  whatever.  He  aflixed  his 
signature,  when  required,  to  the  docu- 
ment necessary  to  transfer  to  her  the 
sum  of  money— £600,  standing  in  her 
name  in  the  funds,  in  silence  ; — he  had 
evidently  done  with  her  for  ever. 

So  this  ill  fated  couple  became  man 
and  wife;— no  one  attending  at  the 
cheerless  ceremony  but  a  friend  of  El- 
liott's, and  the  couple  from  whose 
house  she  had  been  married. 

Elliott  had  commenced  legal  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Hillary  on  account  of 
his  malicious  prosecution.  He  was  cer- 
tain of  success,  and  of  wringing  from 
his  wicked  iittlier-iu-law  a  cousiduruble 
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sum  of  money— a  little  fortune,  in  hid 
present  circumstances.  With  a  noble 
forbearance,  and  yieklingto  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  wife,  wlio  had  not  lost  the 
feelings  of  a  daughter  towards  her  err- 
ing parent— he  abandoned  tlieni ;  his 
solicitor  writing  to  inform  Mr.  Hillary 
of  the  fact,  that  liis  client  had  deter- 
mined to  discontinue  proceedings, 
though  he  had  had  the  certainty  of  suc- 
cess before  iiini— and  tliat,  for  his  wife's 
sake,  he  forgave  Mr.  Hillary. 

This  letter  was  returned  with  an  in- 
solent message  from  Mr.  Hillary — and 
there  the  aUair  ended. 

A  few  days  after  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Elliott  received  the  following  commu- 
nication frouj  Mr.  Jeffreys  : — 
'  Madaji, 

■  ilr.  Hillarj-  has  instructed  me  to  ap- 
prise you  of  his  determination  never 
again  to  recognize  you  as  his  daughter, 
or  receive  any  communication,  under 
any  circumstance^^,  from  either  your 
husband  or  yourself — addressed  either 
to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hillary:  whom  your  un- 
dutiful  conduct,  he  says,  has  separated 
trom  you  for  ever. 

'  He  will  allow  to  be  forwarded  to  any 
place  you  may  direct,  whatever  articles 
belonging  to  you  may  yet  remain  at 
Bullion  House,  on  your  sending  a  list  of 
them  to  my  office.    I  am,  Malam, 
*  Your  humble  servant, 
'  Jonathan  Jeffeeys. 
'  To  Mrs.  Elliott.' 

With  a  faint  heart,  assisted  by  her 
husband,  she  set  down  a  few  articles- 
books,  dresses,  and  one  or  two  jewels. 
The  articles  were  sent  to  her;  and  with 
a  lit  of  weeping  did  she  receive  them. 
Thus  closed  for  ever,  as  she  too  surely 
felt,  all  connection  and  communication 
with  her  father  and  mother. 

Elliott  regarded  his  noble-spirited 
wife  with  a  fondness  bordering  on 
idolatry.  The  sacrifice  she  had  made 
overpowered  him  when  he  adverted  to 
it,  and  inspired  him  with  the  eagerest 
anxiety  to  secure  her  by  his  etforts  a 
comfortable  home  ;  lie  engaged  lodgings 
in  the  Borough,  to  which  they  removed 
the  day  succeeding  their  marriage  ;  and 
after  making  exertions,  he  procured  a 
situation  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house 
in  the  City  ;  his  superior  qualihcations 
secured  him  a  salary  of  £9U  a-year,  with 
tlie  [iroinise  of  its  increase  if  he  gave 
satisfaction. 

In  a  twelvemonth  Mrs.  Elliott's 
grief  first  declined  into  melancholy, 
which  wa.s  mitigated  into  cheerful  re- 
.signation.  Slie  moved  in  her  circuin- 
.>icril)ed  sphere  as  if  she  had  never  oc- 
copied  one  of  alflnence. 

Eighteen  motitlis  after  their  marri- 
age, .\li.<.  Eliiott  gave  birth  to  the  son 
I  had  seen.  How  they  consulted  about 
the  means  of  appri.tiug  Mr.  Hillary  of 
S 


the  birth  of  his  grandson— and  suggest- 
ed to  each  other  the  pox^ibility  of  its 
melting  tlie  stuliborn  resoliiliiin  lie  had 
formed  ciincerning  tlieiii  1— He  lieardof 
it,  manifesting  no  emotion  !— Tlie  fond 
letter  she  liad  written  to  him,  was  re- 
turned to  tliein  next  morning  by  tlie 
twopenny  post,  nnopened  !  Whatagony 
was  it  f.o  tliem  to  look  at— to  liiigto 
their  bosoms— the  creature  tliat  had 
no  relative  on  eartli  but  tliem  ! 

She  had  just  weaned  her  oliild,  when 
there  liajipcned  the  first  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  them.  Mr.  Elliott 
was  one  night  returning  from  the  City 
— and  his  wife's  susjiense  was  termi- 
nated by  the  appearance  at  their  door 
of  a  hackney  coach,  from  which  there 
stepiied  out  a  strange  gentleman,  who 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  returned  to 
assist  another  gentleman  in  lifting  out 
the  inanimate  hgure  of  her  husband  ! 
She  rushed  down  stairs,  her  child  in 
her  arms,  and  was  saved  from  fainting 
only  by  hearing  her  husband's  voice, 
assuring  her  that  '  he  was  not  much 
hurt' — that  he  had  had  'a  slight  acci- 
dent.' In  attempting  to  shout  across 
the  street  between  two  ajiproaching 
vehicles,  he  had  been  knocked  down  by 
the  pole  of  a  post-chaise  ;  and  when 
down,  one  of  the  horses  had  kicked 
him  on  his  right  side.  The  two  gentle- 
men who  had  accompanied  him  home, 
did  all  they  could  to  assuage  the  terrors 
of  Mrs.  Elliott.  One  of  them  ran  for  the 
medical  men, who  lived  near.aild  he  pro- 
nounced the  case  to  be,  though  serious, 
not  attended  with  dangerous  symptoms 
at  presait. 

His  patient  never  quitted  his  bed  for 
three  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
lieriod,  his  employers  sent  a  kind  mes- 
sage, regretting  the  accident  that  had 
happened,  and  still  more,  that  they  felt 
compelled  to  till  up  his  situation  :  they 
paid  him  all  tlie  salary  that  was  due  in 
respect  of  the  period  during  which  he 
had  been  absent,  and  a  quarter's  salary 
beyond  it.  Elliott  was  thrown  by  this 
intelligence  into  despondency,  which 
was  increased  by  his  surgeon's  con- 
tinuing to  use  the  language  of  caution, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  must  not  en- 
gage in  business  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  was  after  a  sleepless  niglit  that  he 
and  his  wife  stepped  into  a  coach,  and 
drove  to  the  bank  to  sell  out  £50  of 
their  store,  to  liquidate  some  of  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  his  illness.  As  may 
lie  supposed,  it  had  become  necessary 
to  practise  tlie  closest  economy  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  debt,  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  constantly  drawing  on 
the  sum  which  yet  stood  at  his  name 
in  the  funds. 

Some  time  after  this,  her  husband 
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rcRDvered  siifHc;i«iitly  to  be  able  to 
■walk  out ;  but  being  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  his  old  situation,  or  any 
one  requiring  similar  efforts,  he  put  an 
advertisement  in  tlie  newspaper,  offer- 
ing to  arrange  the  most  involved  mer- 
chant's accounts,  <!ic.,  '  with  accuracy 
and  expedition,' — at  his  own  residence, 
and  on  such  moderate  terms  as  soon 
brought  hira  several  offers  of  employ- 
ment. He  addressed  himself  with  im- 
prudent eagerness  to  the  exhausting 
task  he  had  undertaken  :  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  purchased  the 
opportunity  of  a  month's  labour,  by  a 
twelvemonth's  incapacitation  for  all 
labour  !  A  dreadful  blow  this  was,  and 
borne  by  neither  of  them  with  their 
former  equanimity.  Mrs.  Elliott  renew- 
ed her  attempt  to  soften  the  obduracy 
of  her  father's  heart.  She  waited  for  him 
in  the  street  at  the  hours  of  his  quit- 
ting and  returning  to  the  City,  and  at- 
tempted to  speak  to  him,  but  he  hur- 
ried from  her  as  from  a  street-beggar. 
She  wrote  letter  after  letter,  carrying 
some  herself,  and  sending  others  by  the 
post,  by  which  medium  all  were  return- 
ed to  her  !  She  began  to  think  with  hor- 
ror of  her  father's  inexorable  disposi- 
tion—and her  prayers  to  heaven  for  its 
interference  in  her  belialf— or  the  faith 
that  inspired  them  became  fainter. 

Mr.  Hillary's  temper  had  become 
worse  than  before,  since  his  daughter's 
departure,  owing  to  several  specula- 
tions proving  to  be  unfortunate,  and  to 
entail  harassing  consequences,  which 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  feverish  irrita- 
bility. Mrs.  Hillary  continued  a  hope- 
less paralytic,  deprived  of  the  powers 
of  speech  and  motion  :  all  chance  of  her 
intercession  was  too  probably  at  an 
end.  In  vain  did  Mrs.  Elliott  strive  to 
interest  her  relatives  in  her  behalf ; 
t\iey  professed  too  great  a  dread  of  Mr. 
Hillary  to  attempt  interfering  in  such  a 
delicate  matter;  and  really  had  an  in- 
terest in  continuing  the  unnatural 
estrangement  existing  between  him  and 
his  daughter.  There  was  a  Miss  Gnb- 
biey,  a  maiden  aunt  or  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Elliott,  that  had  wormed  herself  into 
Mr.  Hillary's  conlidence.  Tliis  crea- 
ture, too,  had  poor  Mrs.  Elliott  besieg- 
ed witli  entreaties,  till  they  were 
checked  by  a  disiilay  of  such  heartless- 
ness  as  determined  Mrs.  Elliott  to  make 
110  further  efforts  in  tliat  quarter.  Slie 
returned  home,  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind.  A 
flood  of  tears,  accompanying  her  narra- 
tion to  her  husband  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, relieved  lier  excitement. 

Closer  now  became  their  retrench- 
ments ;  every  expenditure  being  cut  off 
that  was  not  iniiispenaable.   None,  she 


told  me,  occasioned  them   a  greater 

pang  than  giving  up  their  pew  in  

Church,  and  betaking  themselves,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  to  the  humbler  sit- 
tings in  the  aisle. 

Tlicy  were  obliged  to  seek  cheaper 
lodgings,  where  they  might  practice  a 
severer  economy  -and  which  had  the 
advantage  of  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  person  who  had  promised 
Elliott  employment  as  collector  of  rents 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  balancing  of  his 
books  every  month.  Long  before  his 
health  warranted,  did  he  undertake 
these  labours.  With  an  aching  heart 
Elliott  sold  out  sulHcient  to  discharge 
the  doctor's  liill,  and  resolved  to  re- 
commence his  labours  ;  for  tliere  was 
left  only  £70  or  £S0  in  the  Bank,  and  he 
shuddered  when  he  thought  of  it !  They 
had  quitted  their  second  lodgings  for 
those  in  which  I  found  them,  three 
months  before  her  tirst  visit  to  me,  to 
be  nearanother  individual— an  account- 
ant, who  had  promised  to  employ  El- 
liott frequently  as  a  deputy,  or  fag. 
His  were  the  books  piled  before  Elliott 
when  lirst  I  saw  him  Thus  had  he 
been  engaged,  to  the  injury  of  his 
health,  for  weeks— his  own  determina- 
tion flattering  him  with  a  delusive  con- 
fidence in  his  vigour  !  Mrs.  Elliott 
had  contrived,  being  not  unacquainted 
wicli  ornamental  needle- work,  to  obtain 
some  employnjent  of  that  description. 

So,  then,  here  was  this  virtuons  un- 
happy couple — he  declining  in  health 
wln-n  that  health  was  nmst  precious — 
she,  worn  out  with  anxiety,  and  likely 
to  bring  another  heir  to  wretchedness 
in  the  world,  for  she  was  advanced  in 
pregnancy — both  becoming  less  capable 
of  the  labour  wliicli  was  grmving  daily 
more  essential — with  scarcely  £40  to 
fall  back  on  in  the  most  ilesperaie 
emergency  :— Such  was  the  situation  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  soon  alter  my  iu- 
troduction  to  them.  It  was  after  lis- 
tening to  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
narratives  that  the  annals  of  human 
suffering  could  supply,  that  I  resolved 
to  appeal  to  Mr.  Hillary  in  their  behalf, 
hoping  that  for  the  honour  of  humani- 
ty my  efforts  would  not  be  unavailing. 

He  had  quitted  Bullion  House  with- 
in a  year  after  his  daughter's  flight,  and 

removed  to  a  mansion  in   Square, 

near  my  residence  ;  and  where  1  was  re- 
quested to  attend  Mrs.  Hillary,  who 
seemed  approaching  the  close  of  her 
sull'erings.  Mr.  Hillary  liad  become  an 
altered  man  since  the  delection  of  his 
daugliter.  Lord  Scamp  had  introduced 
him  into  the  society  of  persous  of  rank, 
who  welcomed  in  their  circles  the 
possessor  of  so  splendid  a  fortune  ;  and 
he  found,  iu  the  amusement  offashioa- 
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aWe  society,  a  refuge  from  reHection.  1 
found  liiiu  such  a  man  as  1  have  des- 
cribed liiin  ;  a  vain,  overbearing,  old 
mail  ;  a  very  dangerous  person  to 
deal  with  in  such  a  negotiation  as  that 

I  had  so  rashly,  but  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, uiidertaUen. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Hillary,'  said  I,  entering 
the  drawing-room,  'I  am  afraid  I  can't 
bring  any  better  ne"  s  about  Mrs.  Hil- 
lary.   She  weakens  hourly !' 

'Ab,  poor  creature,  I  see  she  does — 
indeed  !'  he  replied.    '  Well,  she's  been 

II  good  wife  to  me,  a  tier;/ good  wife, 
and  I've  always  thouglit  and  said  so.' 
Ue  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
'  Well,  she's  had  all  that  money  could 
get  her,  doctor,  and  she  knows  it,  but 
it  a'n't  money  can  keep  death  off,  is  it?' 

'No,  Mr.  Hillary.  What  a  consola- 
tion will  it  be  for  you  hereafter,  to  re- 
flect that  Mrs.  Hillary  has  had  every- 
thing your  fortune  could  procure  for 
her  !■— 

'Ay,  and  no  grudging  neither  !  I'd 
do  ten  times  what  I  have  done— what's 
money  to  me?  So— poor  Poll,  and 
she's  going  !  We  never  had  a  quarrel 
in  our  lives!'  he  continued.  'I  shall 
miss  her  when  she  is  gone  !  I  could 
find  many  to  fill  her  place,  if  I  had  a 
mind,  I'll  warrant  me— but  I — I — poor 
Poll !' 

*  •  '  Yes,'  I  said,  in  answer  to 
some  remark  he  had  made,  '  we  medi- 
cal men  do  see  the  worst  side  of  human 
life.  Pain — illness— death— are  bad 
enough  of  themselves— but  wheapover- 
t'j  steps  in  too' — 

'Ay,  I  dare  say — bad  enough,  as  you 
say— bad  enough— a-hem  !' 

'I  have  this  very  clay  seen  a  mourn- 
ful instance  of  human  misery  ;  poverty, 
approaching  starvation,  distress  of 
mind. — Ah,  Mr.  Hillary,  what  a  scene 
I  witnessed  yesterday  !'  I  continued,  '  a 
ijian  who  is  well  born,  who  has  seen 
better'— 

'Better days.  Double-refined  misery. 
By  tlie  way,  what  a  valuable  charity 
that  is— I'm  a  subscriber  to  it— for  the 
relief  of  decayed  tradesmen  I  Let  me 
see— £200  would  not  cover  what  I  get 
rid  of  in  this  way  every  year — by  the 
way,  I'll  ring  for  tea ;  you'll  take  a  cup?' 
I  nodded  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  tea 
made  its  appearance. 

'Do  you  know  I've  some  notion  of 
being  remembered  after  I'm  gone,  and 
it  has  struck  me  tliat  if  I  were  to  leave 
what  I  have  to  build  an  hospital,  it 
wouldn't  be  amiss' — 

'A  noble  ambition,  indeed  !— But  the 
poor  people  I  saw  yesterday— such 
misery  I  such  fortitude  !' 

'Ah,  yes!  Just  the  right  sort,  to 
pnt  into— a-hem  \—UiUury'H  Hospital, 
it  dOD't  sound  badly,  does  it? 


'  Excellently  well.  But  the  fact  is, 
I'm  going  to  take  a  liberty  which  no- 
thing could  warrant  but'— 

'  You're  going  to  beg,  now  a'n't  you?' 
he  interrupted  ;  '  but  my  maxim  has 
long  been  never  to  give  a  farthing  in 
charity  that  any  one  shall  know  of  but 
two  people  :  I,  and  the  people  I  give  to. 
That's  7ny  notion  of  true  charity  ;  and 
it  saves  me  a  deal  of  trouble.  But  if 
2/oit  think — if  it  is  a  deserving  case — 
why— a-hem  !    I  might  perhaps— Dr. 

 is  so  well  known  for  liis  charitable 

turn.— Now,  a'n't  this  the  way  you  be- 
gin upon  all  your  great  patients  ?'  he 
continued.  I  smiled,  humouring  his 
vanity.  '  Well,  in  such  a  case— hem  1 
— I  might  break  in  upon  my  rule,'  and 
he  transferred  his  hand  from  his  waist- 
coat to  his  breeclies  pocket;  'so, 
there's  a  guinea  for  you.  But  don't 
name  it  to  any  one.  Don't,  doctor.  I 
don't  want  to  be  talked  about ;  and  we 
people  that  are  known  get  so  many' — 

'But,  Mr.  Hillary,  I  may  tell  my 
poor  friends,  to  whom  your  charity  is 
destined,  the  name  of  the  generous' — 

'  Do  as  you  please  for  the  matter  of 
that.  Who  are  they?  What  are  they  ? 
I'm  governor  of— — .'    I  trembled. 

'  They  live  at  present  in  Street  ; 

but  I  doubt  whether  they  can  stop 
there  much  longer,  for  their  landlady 
is  becoming  clamorous'  

'Ah,  the  old  story!  Landlords  are 
especially  the  smaller  sort,  such 
tyrants,  a'n't  they  ?' 

'  Yes,  too  frequently  such  is  the  case. 
But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  these 
people.  They  have  not  been  married 
many  years,  and  they  married  unfor- 
tunately, contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
their  family,  who  have  forsaken  them, 
and  don't  know  what  their  sufferings 
now  are,  how  patient  they  are  !  And 
they  have  got  a  child  too,  that  will 
soon  be  crying  fur  Ihe  bread  it  may  not 
get.  I'm  sure,  that  if  I  could  but  pre- 
vail upon  their  family  to  see  tliein,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  that  explanations 
might'  — 

'  What's  the  name  of  your  friends, 
sir?'  said  Mr.  Hillary,  standing  opposite 
to  me. 

'  Elliott,  sir"— 

'I— I  thought  as  much,  sir  !'  he  re- 
plied :  '  I  knew  what  you  were  driving 
at?  D— n  it,  sir— I  see  it  all  I  You 
came  here  to  insult  me— you  did,  sir  1' 
Uis  agitation  increasutl. 

'Forgive  me,  Mr.  Hillary;  I  assure 
you'  — 

'  No,  sir  !  I've  heard  too  much,  sir  1 
You've  .said  enough,  sir,  to  show  mo 

what  sort  of  a  man  you  are,  sir  1  D  n 

it  sir— it's  tipo  bad'  — 

'  You  mistake  me, Mr.  Uillary,'  said  I. 
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'  No,  1  don't  sir,  but  you've  mislalcen 
me,  sir.  If  you  l^now  tlicse  people  and 
cliooaeto  take  uptlieir — to — to— patro- 
nise, do,  sir,  d  u  it  1  If  you  like,  and 

liaven't  anything  better  to  do' — 

'Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  have  liurt  your 
feelings' — 

'  Hurt  my  feelings,  sir  !  Every  man 
hurts  my  feelings  that  insults  me,  sir, 
and  you  have  insulted  me  1' 

'  How,  sir  ?'  I  inquired.  '  Oblige  me, 
sir,  by  explaining  these  extraordinary 
expressions  !' 

'  You  know  well  enough  !  But  if 
you — really,  sir— you've  got  a  guinea  of 
mine,  sir,  in  your  pocket.  Consider  it 
your  fee  for  this;visit,the  last  I'll  trouble 
you  to  pay,  sir  1'  he  stuttered,  furiously. 

I  threw  his  guinea  on  the  floor  as  if 
its  touch  were  pollution.  'Farewell, 
Mr.  Hillary,'  said  I,  '  may  your  death- 
bed be  as  happy  as  that  I  have  this  day 
attended  up-stairs  lor  the  last  time." 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  staggered  by 
the  reflections  I  liad  suggested,  and 
turned  pale.  I  bowed  haughtily,  and 
retired.  As  I  drove  home  my  fancy 
struck  out  a  scheme  for  shaming  the  old 
monster  I  had  quitted  into  something 
like  repentance,  by  exposing  liini  in 
some  newspaper,  but  by  next  morning 
I  perceived  the  objections  there  were  to 
such  a  course.  I  did  not  communicate 
to  the  Elliotts  the  fact  of  my  attempt- 
ed intercession  with  Mr.  Hillary. 

It  was  grevious  to  see  the  unavailing 
struggle  made  by  lioth  of  them  to  pro- 
vide against  the  trying  time  that  was 
approaching. 

As  if  these  unfortunate  people  were 
not  sufficiently  afflicted,  symptoms  of 
a  more  grevious  calamity  than  had  yet 
belalleu  Elliott  began  to  exhibit  them- 
selves. ■  His  application,  by  day  and 
night,  coupled  with  the  excitement  of 
ids  nervous  system,  began  to  tell  on 
his  eyesight.  I  found  him,  on  one  of 
niy  visits,  labouring  under  excitement; 
and  I  feared  he  had  but  too  good  reason 
for  his  alarm,  as  he  described,  with 
distinctness,  sensations  and  appear- 
ances which  betokened  the  presence  of 
incipient  amaurosiK  in  both  eyes.  He 
spoke  of  pains  in  the  orbits— perpetual 
sparks  and  flashes  of  light,  peculiar 
haloes  seen  around  the  candle,  dimness 
of  sight— and  several  other  symptoms, 
which  I  found  had  been  for  some  time 
in  existence,  but  he  had  never  thought 
of  noticing  them  till  they  forced  them- 
selveson  his  attention. 

'  Oh,  my  God  !'  he  exclaimed,  looking 
upwards,  '  spare  my  sight  I  or  what 
■will  become  of  me?  Beggary  seems  to 
be  my  lot — but  blindnesH  to  be  added  !' 
He  looked  the  image  of  despair. 

'  Undoubtedly  1  should  deceive  you, 


Mr.  Elliott,'  said  I,  '  if  I  were  to  say 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  ycjur  case. 
There  does  exist  ground  for  a|ipreliend- 
ing  that,  unless  you  abstain  from  so 
severely  taxing  your  eyesight,  you  will 
run  the  risk  of  permanently  injuring  it.' 

'  Oh,  doctor  1  it  is  easy  to  talk,'  he 
exclaimed,  'of  my  ceasing  to  use  my 
sight ;  but  how  am  I  to  do  it  ?  How 
am  I  to  live?  Will  money  drop  from 
the  skies  into  my  lap,  or  bread  into  the 
mouths  of  my  wife  and  child  1  Merci- 
ful Uod  !  and  just  at  this  time,  too  ! 
My  wife  pregnant'— I  thanked  God  she 
was  not  present  !— '  our  last  penny  al- 
most slipping  from  our  liands— and  I, 
who  .should  be  the  support  of  my  family 
becoming  blind  1  Uh,  God,  what 
frightfid  crimes  have  I  committed,  to 
be  punished  thus  ?  Would  I  had  been 
transported  or  hanged,'  he  added,  'when 
the  old  ruffian  threw  me  into  Newgate ! 
But  if  I  were  to  die  now,  what  gooil 
could  it  do?  At  that  moment  the 
wearied  step  of  his  wife  was  heard  on 
the  stairs,  and  her  entrance  put  an  end 
to  her  husband's  exclamations.  I  en- 
treated him  to  intermit  for  a  time,  his 
attention  to  business,  and  prescribed 
some  remedies,  and  he  promised  to  obey 
ray  instructions. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  interview,  I 
brought  them  the  intelligence  I  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers  of  Mrs.  Hillary's 
death,  which  I  communicated  to  them 
carefully,  fearful  of  the  effect  it  might 
produce  upon  Mrs.  Elliott  in  her  criti- 
cal situation.  She  wept  ;  but  the  event 
had  been  too  long  expected  by  her  to 
occasion  any  violent  exhibition  of  grief. 
As  they  lay  awake  that  night  in  con- 
verse, it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Elliott  that 
the  event  which  had  happened  miiiht 
afl'ord  them  a  last  chance  of  regaining 
her  father's  affections,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  his  feelings  when 
they  were  softened  by  his  bereavement. 
Next  morning  the  couple  set  out  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  Square  -it  hav- 
ing been  agreed  that  Elliott  should  ac- 
coin]iany  her  to  within  a  door  or  two  of 
her  father's  house,  and  there  await  the 
issue  of  her  visit.  With  trembling 
steps,  having  relinquished  his  arm  she 
approached  tlie  building,  whose  win- 
dows were  closed  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  house. 

Wliat  dark  thoughts  and  recollections 
crowded  through  her  mind  I  Here,  ia 
this  mansion,  was  her  living,  her  mor- 
tally offended  father  ;  here  lay  the  re- 
mains of  her  good  mother— whom  she 
had  iled  from— whose  last  thoughts 
might  have  been  about  her  persecuted 
daughter-and  that  daughter  was  now 
trembling  before  the  portals  of  her  wi- 
dowed, and  it  might  be  inexorable  fa- 
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ther.  She  felt  faint,  and  beckoning  to 
her  husband,  he  stepped  forward  to 
support  lier,  and  led  lier  from  the  door. 
After  walking  round  tlie  square,  she 
returned  to  tlie  mansion  of  her  father, 
ascended  the  steps,  and  pulled  the  bell. 

'  What  do  you  want,  young  woman  ?' 
inquired  a  servant  Iroin  the  area. 

'  I  wish  to  see  Joseph— is  heat  home  T 
she  replied.  In  a  few  minutes  Joseph 
made  liis  appearance  at  the  hall-door, 
which  he  opened. 

'  Joseph  !  I'm  ill,'  she  murmured, 
'let  nie  sit  in  your  chair  for  a  moment.' 

'  Lord  have  mercy  on  me— my  young 
mistress  !'  exclaimed  Joseph,  terrified 
at  being  seen  in  conversation  with  her 
— and  stepping  forward  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  for  she  had  fainted.  He 
placed  her  in  his  chair,  and  called  one 
of  the  servants,  who  brought  up  with 
her  a  glass  of  water — taking  the  stran- 
ger to  be  some  friend  of  the  portei^'s. 
He  forced  a  little  into  her  month- the 
maid  loosened  her  bonnet-string,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  she  uttered  a  sigh, 
and  her  consciousness  returned. 

'  Dun't  hurry  yourself.  Miss— jl/n'mm 
I  mean,'  stammered  the  porter.  '  You 
can  stay  here  a  little— I  dun't  think  any 
one's  stirring  but  us  servants — you  see, 
tliough  I  suppose  yon  know- my  poor 
mistress'— She  sliook  her  head,  and 
sobbed. 

'  Yes,  Joseph,  I  know  it !  Did  she — 
die  easily?  inquired  Mrs.  Elliott. 

'Yes,  ma'am,'  he  answered;  'poor 
lady,  she''i  been  so  long  ailing,  that  no 
donbt  death  wasn't  anything  partic'lar 
to  lier,  like— and  so  she  went  out  like 
the  snuffof  a  candle,  poor  old  soul! — 
we'd  nnne  of  us,  not  my  master  even, 
heard  the  souml  of  her  voice  for  months, 
not  to  say  years  even  !' 

'  And  my  father— how  does  he'  

'  Why,  he  takes  on  about  it,  but  he's 
been  so  long  expecting  of  it  1' 

'Do  you  think,  Joseph,'  said  Mrs. 
Elliott — 'that— that  my  father  would 
be  very  angry— if  he  knew  I  was  here — 
would  he — see  me? 

'Lord,  ma'am  1'  exclaimed  the  porter, 
'It's  not  possible'. — j'ou  can't  think 
how  stem  he  is !  You  should  have 
heard  what  onlers  he  gave  us  all  about 
keeping  yim  out  of  the  house  !  I  know 
'tis  a  hard  case,  ma'am,'  he  continued, 
'and  maiiy's  the  time  we've  all  cried 
in  the  kitchen  aliMUt— hush  1'  he  looked 
towards  the  stairs—'  never  mind, ma'am 
— it's  noljody  I — iiut  won't  ynu  come 
down  an  I  sit  in  the  housekeeper's 
room?  I'm  sure  the  old  soul  will  like 
to  see  you,  and  then,  you  knuw,  you 
can  .slip  unt  of  the  area  gate  and  be  gone 
in  no  time  '.' 

'No,  Joseph,'  replied  Mrs.  Elliott, 


'  I  will  wait  outside  the  street  door  if 
you  think  there  is  any  danger — while 
you  go  and  get  this  letter  taken  up- 
stairs, and  say  I  am  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer!' He  took  the  letter,  held  it  in 
his  hand,  and  shook  his  head. 

'Oh  take  it,  good  Joseph  !'  said  Mrs. 
Elliott,  'It  is  only  to  ask  for  mourning 
for  my  mother  !  I  have  no  money  to 
purcliase  any  !' 

'  My  poor  dear  young  mistress!'  he 
faltered — he  paused— 'It's  more  than 
my  place  is  worth — but— I'll  take  it, 
come  what  will,  ma'am  I  See  if  I  don't ! 
You  see,  ma'am,'  dropping  his  voice, 
'it  isn't  so  much  the  old  gentleman, 
after  all,  neither— but  it's— Miss  Gub- 
bley  that  I'm  afraid  of !— It  is  she  that 
keeps  him  so  cruel  hard  against  you  I 
She  has  it  all  her  own  way  here  !  But 
—I'll  take  the  letter— and  don't  you  go 
out  of  doors,  unless  you  hear  me  cry — 
'Hem!'  on  the  stairs  1'  She  promised 
to  attend  to  this  hint,  as  did  the  ser- 
vant whom  he  left  with  her,  and  Joseph 
disappeared.  The  mention  of  Miss 
Gubbley  excited  the  most  dishearten- 
ing thoughts  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  El- 
liott. Mrs.  Elliott's  heart  beat  fast, 
after  she  had  waited  for  some  minutes 
in  agonising  suspense,  as  she  heard  the 
footsteps  of  Joseph  descending  the 
stairs. 

'  Well,  Joseph  ?'— she  whispered. 

'  I  can't  get  to  see  master,  though 
I've  tried— I  have,  ma'am  !  I  thought 
it  would  be  so!  Miss  Gubbley  has  been 
giving  it  me,  she  says  it  will  cost  me 
my  place  to  dare  to  do  such  an  auda- 
cious thing  again  ;  and  I  told  her  you 
was  below  here,  and  she  might  see  you 
but  she  said  it  was  of  a  piece  with  all 
your  shameful  behaviour  to  your 
broken-hearted  father— she  did,  ma'am' 
— Mrs.  Elliott  began  to  sob — 'anil  she 
wouldn't  have  him  shocked  at  such  a 
sad  time  as  this— and  that  she  knows 
it  would  be  no  use  your  coming,  and 
she  says,  as  how  you  should  have 
thought  uf  all  this  long  ago-and  that 
only  a  month  ago  she  heard  master  say 
it  was  your  own  fault  if  you  came  to 
ruin — but  she's  sent  you  a  couple  of 
guineas  on  condition  that  you  don't 
triiuble  master  again — and  I've  lieen  so 
bold  as  to  make  it  three,  ma'am — and 
I  hope  it's  no  offence  ma'am,  me  being 
but  a  servant,'  trying  to  force  sonje- 
thing  wrapped  U))  in  paper  into  the 
hand  of  Mr,s.  Elliott,  wlio  liad  listened 
in  silence  to  all  he  had  been  saying. 

'Joseph  !'  she  exclaimed,  in  (i  sdlemn 
tone,  '  if  you  do  not  wisli  to  see  me  die 
—help  me— to  my  knees!'  And  with 
his  assistance,  and  that  of  the  servant, 
she  sank  ujiim  her  knees  on  the  floor, 
where  he  supported  her.    She  clasped 
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lier  hnnds  upon  her  bosom,  and  looked 
iijiwards— liei-  eye  wns  tearless,  and  an 
awliil  expression  settled  on  licr  motion- 
less features.  Joseph  IcU  uiiun  his 
knees  beside  her,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
hers— anil  the  solis  of  several  of  the 
servants,  who  had  stolen  to  the  top  of 
the  kitchen  stairs,  to  gaze  at  tliis 
strange  scene,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  were  audible.  After  having  re- 
mained in  this  position  for  some  mo- 
ments, she  rose  slowly  and  in  silence. 

'  When  will  njy  mother  lie  buried  T 
she  presently  inquired. 

'  Next  Saturday,'  whispered  Joseph, 
'at  two  o'clock.' 

'  Where?' 

'At  St.  's,  ma'am.' 

'  Farewell,  Joseph  !  You  have  been 
very  kind,'  said  she,  moving  to  the  door. 

'  Won't  you  let  me  get  you  a  little  of 
something  warm,  ma'am  ?  You  do  look 
so  bad,  ma'am — I'll  letch  it  from  down 
stairs  in  half  a  minute.' 

'  No,  Joseph— I  am  better  !  -  and  Mr. 
Elliott  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  outside.' 

'  Poor  gentleman  !'  sobbed  Joseph. 
He  strove  to  force  into  her  hand  the 
paper  containing  the  three  guineas,  but 
she  refused. 

'No,  Joseph — I  am  very  destitute, 
but  yet — Providence  will  not  let  me 
starve.  I  cannot  take  it  from  you  ;  hers 
1  will  not — I  ought  not !' 

With  this  the  door  was  opened  ;  and 
with  a  firmer  step  than  she  had  entered 
the  house,  she  quitted  it.  Her  hus- 
band, who  was  standing  at  one  or  two 
doors'  distance,  ruslied  up  to  her,  and 
with  agitated  tone  inquired  the  result 
of  her  application,  and  placing  his  arm 
around  liei- — for  lie  felt  how  heavily 
she  leaned  against  him— led  lier  towards 
home.  He  listened  with  the  calmness 
of  despair  to  her  narrative  of  what  had 
taken  I'lace.  'Tlien  there  is  no  hope 
for  us  THERE,'  he  muttered. 

'But  there  /S  hojie  with  Him  who  in- 
vites the  heavy-laden— who  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  from  us,  but  has  not 
forsaken  us,'  replied  his  wife.  '  I  know 
— He  tells  me  that  lie  will  not  sufl'erus 
to  sink  in  the  deep  waters  !  He  heard 
my  prayer,  Henry— and  He  will  an- 
swer it,  wisely  and  well !  But  let  us 
hasten  home,  dearest.    Henry  will  be 

uneasy,  and  trouble  Mrs.  .  Come, 

love  !'  Elliott  listened  to  her  in  silence. 
He  suspected  that  his  wife's  reason 
was  yielding  to  the  assaults  of  sorrow  ; 
and  thought  of  her  approaching  suf- 
ferings with  a  shudder,  and  sickened  as 
he  entered  his  wretched  lodgings.  She 
clasped  their  child  with  cheerful  affec- 
tion to  her  bosom  ;  he  kissed  him — but 
absently — as  it  were  mechanically. 
Placing  on  his  forehead  the  shade 


which  my  wife  had  sent  to  him  the  day 
before— as  well  to  relieve  his  eyes,  as  to 
conceal  their  trouble  expression— he 
leaned  against  the  table  at  which  he 
took  his  seat,  and  thought  with  horror 
upon  their  circumstances. 

Scarce  £20  remained  of  the  £600  with 
which  they  were  niari  ied  ;  his  wife's 
earnings  were  to  be  for  a  while  sus- 
pended ;  lie  was  prohibited,  at  the  peril 
of  blindness,  from  the  only  employ- 
ment he  could  obtain  ;  the  last  ray  of 
hope  concerning  Hillary's  reconcilia- 
tion was  extinguished  ;— and  all  this 
when  their  expenses  were  on  the  eve  of 
being  trebled— when  illness— or  death — 

During  his  absence  next  morning  at 
the  Uplilhalinic  Infirmary,  whither  he 
went  twice  a-week  to  receive  the  advice 

of  Mr.   ,  the  oculist,  I  called,  and 

placed  in  Mrs.  Elliott's  hands,  with 
satisfaction,  the  sum  of  £40,  which  my 
wife  had  collected  among  her  friends  ; 
and  as  Mrs.  Elliott  attempted  to  read, 
for  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  the 
note  written  to  her  by  my  wife,  who 
begged  that  she  would  send  her  boy  to 
our  house  till  she  should  have  recover- 
ed from  her  conlinement,  she  clasped 
her  hands  and  exclaimed—'  Has  not 
God  heard  my  prayer  !— Dearest  doc- 
tor !  Heaven  will  reward  you !  What 
news  for  my  heart-broken  husband 
when  he  returns  home  from  the  Inflr- 
mary— weary  and  disheartened  ! 
•        •        •        •  • 

'  And  now,  doctor,  shall  I  confide  to 
you  a  plan  I  have  formed?"  said  Sirs. 
Elliott.  '  Don't  try  to  persuade  me 
against  putting  it  into  practice  ;  for 
niy  mind  is  made  up,  and  notliing  can 
turn  me  from  my  purpose.  You  know 
we  have  but  this  one  room  and  the 
closet  where  we  slee]i ;  and  where  nmsc 
my  husband  and  child  be  when  I  am 
confined  V  Besides,  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  projier  attendance.  So — I've  been 
thinking— could  you  not'— she  hesitat- 
ed, struggling  with  violent  emotion — 
'  could  you  not  get  me  admitted  into 
the  Lying-in  Hospital?'  I  shook  my 
head,  unalile  to  find  utterance. 

'It  has  cost  nie  a  struggle— Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  leil  me  to  the 
thought !  I  shall  there  be  no  expense 
to  my  husband,  and  shall  have  excel- 
lent attendance.' 

'  My  dear  madam,'  I  faltered,  '  you 
must  forgive  me— but  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  it.'  She  wept  bitteily.  '  My 
husband  can  hear  of  me  every  day,  and 
perhajis  in  a  month  we  may  both  meet 
in  better  health  and  spirits.  And  if— 
if  it  would  not  inconvenience  Mrs. 

 or  yourself,  to  let  my  little  Henry' 

— I  promised  her,  in  answer  to  her  en- 
treaties, tliat  1  would  take  steps  to  iu- 
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snre  her  an  admission  into  the  Lyinp- 
in  Hospital  at  any  moment  she  might 
require  it. 

'  But  your  husViand—depeiul  upon  it 
he  will  never  hear  of  all  this— he  will 
never  permit  It,  I  feel  certain.' 

'  I  know  he  would  not ;  but  he  shall 
not  know  anything  about  my  inten- 
tions till  I  am  lodged  in  the  hospital. 
I  intend  to  leave  without  his  knowing 
wliere  I  am  gone,  some  day  tliis  week 
—for  I  feel  satistied'— she  trembled— 
'  wlien  he  returns  from  the  Intirniary 
on  Friday  he  will  hud  a  letter  from  me, 
telling  him  all  my  scheme,  and  may 
God  incline  him  to  forgive  me  for  what 
1  am  doing.  I  know  he  loves  me  too 
fondly  to  make  me  unhappy  !' 

Next  morning  my  wife  accompanied 
me  to  their  lodgings,  to  take  home  with 
her  little  Elliott.  A  sad  scene  it  was— 
but  Elliott  bore  it  manfully.  He  car- 
ried the  child  to  my  carriage,  and  re- 
signed him  into  the  hands  of  my  wife, 
after  many  caresses,  with  a  melancholy 
resolution  :  promising  to  call  daily  and 
see  him  while  on  his  visit  at  my  liouse. 
I  strove  to  console  him  under  this  se- 
paration from  his  child,  and  to  impress 
on  him  the  necessity  of  quiet  and  re- 
pose, or  give  effect  to  tlie  treatment 
under  which  he  had  been  placed  for 
the  complaint  in  his  eyes  ;  this  I  did 
to  prepare  him  for  the  second  stroke 
meditated  to  be  inflicted  on  him  on  the 
ensuing  Friday  by  his  wife,  and  to  re- 
concile him  to  their  separation.  When 
once  the  step  had  been  taken,  I  felt  sat- 
isfied he  would  see  the  projiriety  of  it. 

On  the  Friday  morning,  half  an  hour 
after  her  liusband  had  set  out  for  the 
Ophthalmic  Intirniary,  a  hackney  cnach 
drew  up  to  the  do(jr  of  his  lodgings, 
sent  from  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  I 
made  my  appearance  within  a  lew  min- 
utes of  the  arrival  of  tlie  coach.;  and 
3Irs.  Elliott  sat  down  ami  shed  many 
tears  as  she  laid  on  the  table  a  letter 
addressed  to  her  husband,  containing 
the  information  of  her  departure  and 
destination.  When  her  agitation  had 
subsi  led,  she  left  the  room  — perhajis 
for  fi-er— entered  the  coach,  and  was 
soon  lodged  in  the  Lying-in  Hosjiital. 

The  letter  to  her  husband  was  as  fol- 
lows—for the  events  which  will  be 
narrated  brought  this  with  other  docu- 
ments into  my  possession  : — 

'  Mt  Swket  Love, 

'  The  hour  of  my  agony  approaches  : 
and  Prorid'.nce  has  pointed  out  to  me  a 
plitc*;  nf  refuse.  When  all  i-i  over  we 
shall  I.';  reunited,  and  God  grant  u.s  hap- 
pier day -I !  Do  not  be  angry,  Henry,  at 
the  step  I  am  taking.  I  have  done  it  for 

the  Dr.           will  tell  you  how 

kindly  they  troat  their  patients  at  tho 
Lying-in  Hospital,  to  which  I  am  going. 


Oh  Henry,  how  I  love  you  I  How  I  pray- 
ed in  the  niglit  while  you  were  sleeping, 
that  the  Almighty  would  bless  you  and 
our  little  Harry,  and  be  merciful  to  me 
for  your  sakes,  and  bring  us  togotlier 
again.  I  shall  pray  for  you,  my  own 
love,  every  hour  we  are  away.  Bear  np 
a  little  longer,  Henry.  God  has  not  de- 
serted us — he  cannot  if  we  do  not  desert 
him.  1  leave  you  my  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book,  oh,  do  read  them  I  Kiss  my  little 
Harry  in  my  name,  every  day.  How 
kind  are  Dr  and  Mrs.  .  En- 
joy the  fresh  air,  and  do  not  sit  fretting 
at  home,  nor  try  your  eyes  with  writin^j 
till  I  come  back.  I  can  hardly  lay  by 
my  pen,  but  the  coach  is  come  for  me, 
and  I  must  tear  myself  away.  Farewell, 
my  darling  Henry  ;  but  only  for  a  little 
while.    Your  doating  wife,  Maby. 

P.S. — Dr.  says  you  can  come  and 

see  me  every  day  before  lam  taken  ill. 
Do  come.' 

I  called  in  the  evening  to  see  how  Mr. 
Elliott  bore  the  discovery  of  his  wife's 
departure.  He  was  sitting  at  a  table, 
Mrs.  Elliott's  letter  lying  before  him. 

'  Oh  !  doctor,  is  not  this  worse  than 
deatli  ?'  he  exclaimed. 

'  Come,  Mr.  Elliott,  learn  the  lesson 
your  wife  has  taught  you — patience  and 
resignation.' 

'  It  is  a  heavenly  lesson.  But  can  a 
fiend  learn  it?'  he  replied.  '  Here  I  am 
left  alone  by  God  and  man  to  be  the 
sport  of  devils,  and  I  am  ! — What  curse 
is  there  that  has  not  fallen,  or  is  fall- 
ing, upon  me  1  I  feel  assured,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  my  Mary  is  taken  from 
me  for  ever.  Oh,  do  not  tell  me  other- 
wise !  I  know  it  !  I  shall  never  see  her 
again  !  I  have  brought  ruin  upon  her  I 
I  have  brouglit  her  to  beggary  by  an 
insane  attachment  1  Yet  our  misery 
might  have  touched  any  heart  except 
that  of  her  liendish  father.  Ah  1  he 
buries  her  motlier  to-morrow  1  To-mor- 
row I  will  be  tliei  e  !  Let  him  curse  me  ! 
Curse  both  !  Curse  our  child  1  Then 
and  there  !' — 

'  2Vie  ccrse  causeless  shall  not  come,' 
I  interrujited. 

'  Ay,  causeless !  That's  the  thing  ! 
Causeless  1'  He  paused.  '  Forgive 
me,'  he  added  :  'doctor,  I've  been  rav- 
inq,  and  can  you  wonder  at  it  ?  Poor 
Mary's  letter  has  almost  killed  me  1  I 
have  been  to  tiie  place  where  she  is, 
but  I  dare  not  go  in  to  see  her.  Oh  ! 
doctor,  will  she  be  taken  care  of?' 
seizing  my  hand  with  energy. 

'The  greatest  care  will  be  taken  of 
her— the  greatest  skill  in  London  will 
be  at  her  command  in  case  of  necessity 
for  it— as  well  as  every  comfort  and 
convenience  that  her  situation  can  re- 
quire. I  intend  visiting  her  myself 
every  day.'— And  by  these  means  I  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  calmness  to  him. 
At  the  eye-hospital  he  had  in  much 
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alarm  heard  Mr.  ask  him  several 

qiiesliiiiis  lespecling  secret  symptunis 
;iiid  sensations  about  his  eyes,  which 
he  was  forced  to  answer  in  the  adirnia- 
tive  ;  and  llie  eflect  of  tliese  inqnines 
was  nut  dissipated  by  the  rejilies  of 
Mr.  — —  to  his  questions  as  to  the 
chances  of  recovery.  I  said  I  would 
call  on  him,  acconiiianied  by  his  son, 
about  noon  ne.\t  day,  and  briny  him 
tidings  concerning  Mrs.  Elliott. 

I  was  as  good  as  niy  word  ;  but  not 
he.  Tlie  wuniau  of  the  house  told  nje 
he  liad  left  home  about  twelve  o'clock, 
and  did  not  .say  wlien  he  would  return. 

He  had  gone  to  St.  's  Churcli,  as  I 

learned  from  him.  He  watclied  the 
funeral  procession  into  the  cluirch,  and 
placed  liiinself  in  a  pew  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  that  occupied  by  Mr. 
Hillary  ;  who  never  raisi'd  his  head 
from  the  liandl<ercliief  in  which  his 
countenance  was  buried.  When  the 
body  was  borne  to  the  grave,  Elliott 
followed,  and  took  his  place  beside  the 
grave  as  near  Mr.  Hillary  as  the  crowd 
would  admit  of.  He  several  times 
formed  the  determination  to  interrnpt 
the  service  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  Hil- 
lary on  the  subject  of  liis  deserted 
daughter— but  liis  feelings  overpowered 
liim  ;  and  he  staggered  from  where  he 
Rtood  to  a  tombstone,  wliere  he  leaned 
till  the  solemn  scene  was  concluded. 
Once  more  lie  approached  the  proces- 
sion, and  came  up  to  Mr.  Hillary  as  he 
was  being  assisted  into  tlie  coach. 

'Look  at  me,  sir!'  said  he,  tapping 
Mr.  Hillary  on  the  shoulder.  Tlie  old 
man  seemed  paralysed,  and  stared  at 
him  as  if  lie  did  not  know  the  intruder. 

'  My  name  is  Elliott,  sir — your  for- 
saken daughter  is  my  heart-broken — 
starving  wife  !  Do  you  relent,  sir?' 

'  Elliott  !— Keep  him  away  fur  God's 
sake  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hillary  :  and  his 
attendants  dragged  the  intruder  Iroin 
the  spot,  and  kept  liim  at  a  distance 
till  the  coach  containing  Mr.  Hillary 
had  driven  o(T.  Elliott  returned  liume, 
which  he  reached  an  hour  after  Iliad 
called.  He  paid  me  a  visit  in  the  even- 
ing, and  X  was  glad  to  see  him  calmer 
than  I  expected.  He  apologised  for 
his  breach  of  faith.  He  gave  me  a  full 
account  of  what  had  happened  at  the 
luneial,  and  assured  me  that  he  had 
now  satislied  himself— that  he  had  no- 
thing to  iiope  fill- further- and  he  would 
attend  to  my  injunctions  and  those  of 
his  adviser  at  the  Intirmary.  He  told 
nie  he  hud  seen  Mrs.  Elliott  an  hour 
hefore,  and  had  left  her  in  good  spirits 
—but  the  peoiile  of  the  hospital  had 
tohl  him  that  her  conlluement  was 
hourly  expected. 
'  I  wonder,'  said  he,  '  what  effect  her 


death  would  have  on  Mr.  Hillary? 
Would  he  cast  oil'  her  children— as  he 
has  cast  her  off?  Now,  what  should 
yon.  Hay,  doctor  T 

The  indillerent  air  with  which  this 
question  was  put,  surprised  me.  'Why, 
he  must  be  obdurate  indeed  if  such 
were  to  be  the  case' — I  answered.  'I 
am  in  hopes  that  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened,  he  will  be  brought  to  a  sense 
of  his  guilt  in  so  long  defying  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience— When  he  finds 
himself  alone' — Elliott  shook  his  head. 

'  It  must  be  a  thundering  blow  that 
would  make  his  iron  heart  feel — and — 
that  blow' — he  sighed—'  may  come 
sooner,  it  may  be'—  he  looked  at  ine 
with  a  wild  air  of  apprehension. 

'  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,  Mr.  El- 
liott!  Eely  upon  it,  the  calmness  of 
your  wife  affords  grounds  for  the  hap- 
piest expectations  concerning  the  ap- 
XJroacliing'— 

'  Ah  !  I  hope  you  may  not  be  mis- 
taken I  Her  former  accouchement  was 
a  dangerous  one.' 

'  Perhaps  the  very  reason  why  her 
present  may  be  an  easy  one  !' 

'  And  suiipose  it  be— what  a  home 
has  the  poor  creature  to  return  to  af- 
ter her  suffering  !  Is  not  that  a  dreary 
lirospect?'  It  was  growing  late,  and 
taking  leave  of  his  son,  he  left. 

Mrs.  Elliott  was  taken  ill  on  Sunday 
about  midnight ;  and  after  a  severe 
labour  was  delivered  on  Monday  even- 
ing of  a  child  that  died  a  few  minutes 
after  its  birth.  Having  directed  the 
jieople  at  the  hospital  to  summon  mo 
directly  Mrs.  Elliott  was  taken  ill,  I 
was  in  attendance  upon  her  within  an 
hour  after  her  illness  had  coinmeuced. 
I  sent  a  messenger  on  Monday  morning 
to  Mr.  Elliott,  with  an  entreaty  that 
he  would  remain  at  home  all  day,  to  be 
in  readiness  to  receive  a  visit  from  me. 
He  came  to  the  hospital  immediately 
after  receiving  my  me.ssage  ;  and  walk- 
ed before  the  institution,  making  in- 
quiries every  ten  minutes  how  his  wife 
went  on,  and  received  encouraging  an- 
swers. When  I  quitted  her  lor  the 
night,  an  hour  after  delivery,  leaving 
lier  exiiaustrd,  but  out  of  danger,  I  en- 
treated Mr.  Elliott,  who  continued  be- 
fore the  hospital  in  the  highest  excite- 
ment, to  return  home— but  in  vain  ; 
and  I  left  him  with  expressions  of  dis- 
pleasure, assuring  him  that  his  con- 
duct was  useless— nay,  dangerous  to 
liimself.  '  What  will  become  of  your 
sight,  Mr.  Elliott— pray  tliink  of  thatl 
—if  you  will  persist  iu  working  your- 
self up  to  this  pitch  of  excitement  ?  I 
assure  you  that  you  are  doing  yxmrself 
mischief,  which  will  require  years  to 
remedy  ;  and  is  it  kiud  to  her  you  love, 
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to  those  whose  interests  depend  on  your- 
self, thus  to  throw  away  the  chances  of 
recovery  ?'  I  left.hoping  what  I  had  said 
would  produce  the  desired  effect. 

About  four  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  I 
was  awoke  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  ; 
and  on  looking  out  of  the  bedroom 
window,  beheld  Mr.  Elliott. 

'  What  is  the  matter  there?'  I  inquir- 
ed.   'Is  it  you,  Mr.  Elliott?' 

'  Oh,  doctor  !  for  God's  sake  come  ! — 
My  wife  !  She's  dying  !  They  have  told 
me  so  !  Come,  doctor  !'  In  less  than 
live  minutes  I  was  by  his  side.  We 
ran  to  the  nearest  coach-stand  ;  and  on 
reaching  the  hospital,  found  that  there 
existed  but  too  much  ground  for  appre- 
hension ;  about  two  o'cock  alarming 
symptoms  of  hiemorrage  ajipeared  ;  and 
when  I  reached  her  bedside,  I  saw  that 
her  life  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 
The  matron  shortly  beckoned  me  out  of 
the  room  ;  and  I  stepped  out  after  her. 

'  The  husband  of  this  poor  lady,'  said 

Itrs.   ,  '  is  in  a  dreadful  state  in  the 

street.  The  porter  fears  the  gentleman 
is  going  mad,  and  will  open  the  gates — 
that  he  insists  on  being  shown  into  his 
wife's  room  !  Pray,  doctor,  go  down  and 
pacify  him  !'  I  stepped  across  the  yard. 
My  heart  yearned  towards  the  distracted 
being  who  stood  outside  the  iron  gates, 
with  his  arms  stretched  towards  me. 

'Oh  say,  is  she  alive  ?'  he  cried. 

'Yes,  Mr.  Elliott— but  if  you  don't 
cease  to  make  a  disturbance,  your  voice 
may  reach  her  ear,  and  that  would  be 
her  death  !' 

'I  will!  I  will— but  is  she  indeed 
alive  ?   Don't  deceive  me  !' 

'This  is  the  way  he's  been  going  on 
all  night;'  whispered  the  watctiraau. 

'Mr.  Elliott,  I  tell  you  truly,  your 
wife  is  living,  and  I  have  not  given  up 
hope  of  her  recovery.' 

'Oh,  Mary  1  Mary  !  Oh,  come  to  me, 
my  Mary  !  You  said  that  you  would 
return  to  me.  My  wife  is  dying— I 
can't  go  away— but  I'll  not  make  any 
more  noise  !  Hush  !  there  is  some  one 
Coming  !'— A  I'erscm  approached  from 
the  biiilditig,  and  whispering  to  me,  re- 
tired. 'Mr.  Elliott,  sh:ike  hands  with 
nje,'  said  I  ;  'Mrs.  Elliott  is  reviving  ! 
I  lold  you  I  had  liope  !— The  accoucher 
ha.s  s-nt  me  woirl  tli.it  lie  thinks  tlie 
case  is  taking  a  favmnable  turn.'— He 
Kiiiik  on  his  knees  in  siliMice  ;  grasjied 
my  liaiids.and  slii.ok  them  convulsively. 

'Unsli  !'  Ill-  gasped — '  iJou't  sjieak  ! 
It  will  ilistiirb  her  !— A  .single  sound 

may   kill   her  !  — Ah  I'  he  looked 

with  apprehi-iision  at  the  mail-coach 
which  rattled  lomily  by.  At  length  he 
brcime  calmer;  I  withdrew,  and  le- 
paired  to  the  chamber  where  lay  the 
pwr  creature.    I  found  that  though 


Mrs.  Elliott  lay  in  the  most  precarious 
situation,  we  had  reason  for  believing 
that  a  favourable  change  had  taken 
place.  After  remaining  by  her  side  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  took  my  depar- 
ture, and  conveyed  the  intelligence  to 
the  sutferer  witliout,  that  his  hopes 
were  justified  by  the  situation  in  which 
I  had  left  my  patient.  I  persuaded  him 
to  accompany  me  home,  and  restoreil 
him  to  composure  ;  but  the  instant 
that  he  had  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee, 
without  waiting  to  see  his  little  boy, 
he  returned  to  the  hospital,  where  I 
found  him  about  twelve  o'clock,  but 
walking  before  the  gates.  What  an- 
guish was  written  in  his  features  1  But 
a  smile  passed  over  them— a  joyful  air, 
as  he  told  nie  that  all  was  going  on  well. 

For  three  days  Mrs.  Elliott  continued 
in  critical  circumstances,  during  which 
her  husband  was  every  other  hour  at 
the  hospital,  and  so  wearied  every  one 
with  his  incessant  inquiries,  that  they 
would  hardly  give  him  civil  answers. 
On  the  Hfth  day  Mrs.  Elliott  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger,  but  continued 
in  an  exhausted  state.  Her  hrst  in- 
quiries were  about  her  husband,  then 
her  little  Henry;  and  on  receiving  a 
satisfactory  answer,  a  sweet  smile  stole 
over  her  features. 

Professional  engagements  did  not  ad- 
mit of  my  seeing  Mr.  Elliott  more  than 
twice  during  next  week.  I  heard  of 
him,  at  the  hospital,  where  he  called 
three  times  a-day,  but  had  not  yet  been 
permitted  to  see  Mrs.  Elliott,  who  was 
considered  unequal  to  the  excitement 
of  such  an  interview. 

I  could  not  prevail  upon  Mr.  Elliott 
to  continue  his  visits  to  the  Eye  In- 
Hriuary.  He  .saiil  that  he  had  too  many 
matters  to  attend  to— and  he  must 
postpone  all  attention  to  his  complaints. 
Supposing  his  wife  to  be  restored  to 
him,  in  a  moderate  degree  of  convales- 
cence—what  prospect  was  before  them  1 
What  chance  was  there  of  her  father 
changing  his  fell  jiurpose?  Was  his 
wife  to  quit  the  scene  of  her  sufferings, 
only  to  jierisli  of  want— and  her  father 
wallowing  in  wealth  ?— the  thought  was 
horrible  ! 

Fridaij. — This  morning  my  wife  call- 
ed to  see  Mrs.  Elliott,  accompanied  by 
her  lioy,  whom  I  had  perceived  she 
was  iiiiiing  to  see. 

'  My  little  Ilany  !'  exclaimed  a  soft 
voiceasiiiy  wile  and  child  were  usher- 
eil  into  the  room  wlieie  lay  Mrs.  El- 
liott, wasted  to  a  shadow.  '  Come,  love 
— kiss  nie  !'  she  niuriiiuied  ;  and  my 
wife  lifted  him  on  her  knee,  inclined 
his  face  towards  his  mother.  She  plac- 
ed her  arm  around  his  neck,  and  press- 
ed him  to  her  bosom. 
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'  Let  me  see  his  face  I*  slio  whispered. 

She  gazed  at  him  for  some  minutes  ; 
the  child  looking  first  at  her  and  then 
nt  niy  wife  with  fear  and  surprise. 

'  How  like,  his  father  !'  she  murmur- 
ed ;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  '  Am  I 
so  altered?'  said  she  to  my  wife,  who 
stammered  Yes  and  No  in  one  breath. 

On  my  next  visit  I  promised  to  bring 
Mr.  Elliott  witli  me,  and  then  I  bade  her 
good-niglit. 

'  Remember,  doctor,'  she  whispered. 

'I  will,'  said  I,  and  quitted  the  room, 
almost  repenting  of  my  promise. 

Saturdai/.—l  was  preparing  to  pay 
some  visits  to  distant  patients,  and  ar- 
ranging so  as  to  take  Mr.  Elliott  with 
me  on  my  return,  about  two  o'clock, 
to  pay  the  promised  visit  to  Mrs.  El- 
liott—when my  servant  brought  me  a 
handful  of  letters  which  had  been  left 
by  the  postman.  I  was  going  to  read 
them  in  tlie  carriage,  when  I  was  at- 
tracted by  one  of  tliem,  sealed  with  a 
black  seal,  and  the  address  in  Mr.  El- 
liott's handwriting.  I  broke  the  seal 
with  trepidation — which  increased  to  a 
sickening  degree  when  four  letters  fell 
out,  all  of  them  sealed  with  black,  in 
Mr.  Elliott's  handwriting,  andatldress- 
ed  to— 'Jacob  Hillary,  Esq.'— '  Mrs. 
Elliot,'-'  Henry  Elliott,'    and    '  Dr. 

 .'(myself.)   I  sat  for  a  minute  or 

two,  witli  til  is  array  before  me,  scarce 
daring  to  trust  myself  witli  my 
thouglits,  when  my  wife  entered,  lead- 
ing in  her  constant  companion,  little 
Elliott,  to  take  leave  before  I  set  out 
for  tlie  day.  The  siglit  of  '  Henry  El- 
liott,' to  whom  one  of  these  letters  was 
addressed,  overpowered  me.  My  wife 
was  beginniiig  to  inquire  the  reason, 
when  1  put  lier  out  of  the  room,  telling 
her  that  L  had  received  unpleasant  ac- 
counts cuncerning  one  or  two  of  my 
patients.  1  opened  tlie  letter  whicli  was 
addressed  to  me,  and  read  as  follows  : 

'  When  you  are  reading  tliesu  few 
lines,  kind  doctor!  I  shall  be  sweetly 
Bleeping  tlie  sleep  of  death.  All  will  be 
over;  and  there  will  be  one  wietph  the 
less  upon  earth. 

'  God,  before  whom  I  shall  be  stand- 
ing face  to  face,  wliile  you  roiid  this  let- 
ter, will  have  mercy  upon  nie,  and  for- 
give me  for  appearing  before  Him  un- 
called for.   Amen ! 

'  But  I  could  not  live.  I  felt  blindness 
— the  last  curse— descending  upon  me — 
blindness  and  beggary.  I  saw  my  wife 
broken-hearted.  Nothing  but  misery 
and  starvation  before  her  and  her  child. 

'  Oh,  has  she  not  loved  me  with  a  no- 
ble love  y  And  yet  it  is  tlius  I  leave  her ! 
But  she  knows  how  through  life  I  have 
returned  her  love,  and  she  will  hereafter 
find  that  love  alone  led  me  to  take  this 
dreadful  stop. 

'  Grievous  has  been  the  misery  she  has 


borne  for  my  sake.  I  thought,  in  mar- 
rying her,  that  I  might  have  overcome 
the  diltioulties  which  threatened  us  — 
that  I  might  havcstruggled  successfully 
for  our  bread;  but  He  ordered  other- 
wise, and  it  has  been  in  vain  for  me  to  rise 
up  early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of 
sorrows, 

'  Oh,  my  God  !  that  I  shall  never  see 
my  Mary's  fac6  again,  or  But  pre- 
sently she  will  look  at  our  son,  and  will 
revive. 

'  I  entreat  you— it  is  a  voice  from  the 
grave — to  be  yourself  the  bearer  of  thij 
news  to  my  wife,  when,  and  as  you  may 
think  lit.  Give  her  this  letter,  and  also 
give,  yourself,  to  Mr.  Hillary  the  letter 
whii!h  bears  his  name  upon  it.  I  feel 
that  it  will  open  his  heart,  and  he  will 
receive  them  to  his  arm<. 

'  I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  my  son. 
Ah,  my  boy,  your  father  will  be  mould- 
ered into  dust  before  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  have  written. 

'  As  for  you,  best  of  men,  my  only 
friend,  farewell.  Foi-give  all  the  trouble 
I  have  given.  God  reward  you.  Tou 
will  be  in  my  latest  thoughts.  I  have 
written  to  you  last. 

■  Now  I  have  done.  I  am  calm  :  the 
bitterness  of  death  is  past.  Farewell. 
The  grave — the  darkness  of  death  is 
upon  my  soul— but  I  have  no  fear.  To- 
night, before  this  candle  shall  have 

burnt  out — at  midnight  Oh,  Mary, 

Henry. — Shall  we  ever  meet  again  P 
'  H.  E.' 

I  read  this  letter  over  half-a-duzen 
times,  for  every  paragraph  pushed  the 
preceding  one  out  of  my  memory. 

I  took  the  letters  and  stepped  into 
my  carri:ige,  and  post])oniiig  all  my 
other  visits,  drove  to  the  lodgings  of 
Mr.  Elliott.  The  woman  of  the  house 
was  standing  at  the  door,  talking  with 
one  or  two  persons. 

'  Where  is  Mr.  Elliott?'  I  inquired. 

'  That's  what  we  want  to  know,  sir,' 
replied  the  Woman.  'He  must  have 
gone  out  late  last  night,  sir— and  hasn't 
been  back  since ;  for  when  I  looked 
into  his  room  this  morning  to  askabout 
breakfast,  it  was  empty.' 

'  Did  you  observe  anything  particu- 
lar in  his  appearance  last  night?*  I  in- 
quired. 

'  Yes,  sir,  very  wild-like  !  And  about 
nine  o'clock  he  comes  to  the  top  of  the 

stairs,  and  calls  out,  'Mrs.   ,  did 

you  hear  that  noise?  Didn't  you  see 
something?'  'Lord,  sir,'  said  I,  'no! 
there  wa'n't  no  sight  nor  sound  what- 
soever I'  so  he  went  into  his  room,  shut 
the  door,  and  I  never  seed  him  since.' 

I  hastened  to  his  room.  A  candle- 
stick stood  on  the  table  at  which  he 
sat,  with  a  pen  or  two,  an  inkstand, 
black  wax,  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  Bi- 
ble open  at  the  place  from  which  he 
had  copied  the  words  addressed  to  his 
son.  But  where  was  Elliott?  What 
mode  of  death  had  he  selected  1 
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At  Hrst  I  determined  to  wait  till  the 
llimUay's  newspapers  made  tlieir  ap- 
pearance— scnne  one  of  which  niij^lit 
contain  intellit^ence  concerning  him 
which  miglic  direct  my  movements. 
Alas,  almost  the  tirst  paragraph  that  I 
saw  in  scanning  over  tlie  papers  of 
Monday,  was  the  following  : — 

'  On  Saturday  morning,  some  labour- 
er? lU-coverod  th>'  body  of  a  man,  about 
thirty  yeai-s  old,  Houting,  without  a  hat, 
in  the  Xew  River.  It  was  taken  out  of 
the  water,  but  life  seemed  to  have  been 
some  hours  extinct.  One  or  two  letters 
Wf:e  found  upon  his  pmson,  but  the 
MS.  was  too  much  blotted  with  the  water 
to  ailord  any  clue  to  the  identity  of  the 
p»TS  m.  The  body  lies  at  the  Rod  Boar 
pui  lic-house,  where  a  coroner's  inquest 
is  summontd  for  12  o'clock  to-day.' 

I  drove  to  the  jilace,  and  arrived 
tliere  as  the  jury  were  assembling.  I 
sent  in  my  card  ;  and  stating  tliat  I  be- 
lieved I  could  identify  the  body  for 
which  the  inquest  was  summoned,  I 
was  ushered  into  the  room  where  it  lay. 

I  wish  Mr.  HiUary  conld  have  enter- 
ed that  room  witli  me,  as  I  stepped  for- 
ward, and  perceived  that  I  was  looking 
upon— HIS  VICTIM  !  The  body  lay  witli 
its  wet  clothes,  as  it  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water.  The  damp  ludr,  the 
eyes  open,  tlie  hands  clenched,  as  if 
with  the  agonies  of  death — 

Here  iay  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Elliott 
— the  object  of  her  love  !  Tliis  was  he 
to  whom  she  had  written  so  tendei  ly 
on  quitting  him  !  This  was  he  to  whom, 
with  a  pious  confidence,  slie  had  pre- 
dicted her  happy  return  !  This  was  the 
father  of  the  boy  who  sat  prattling  at 
my  table  that  morning  I  This— wretch  1 
monster  I  tiend  !  this  is  tlie  body  of  him 
yon  flung,  on  an  infamous  charge,  into 
the  dungeons  of  Newgate  !  Tliis  is  the 
figure  of  him  that  shall  hereafter— 

I  rusi:e  I  from  tlie  room  in  agony ! 
After  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  I  ap- 
peared in  the  jury-room  ;  wliere  I  de- 
l")sed  to  such  facts — concealing  only, 
for  Mrs.  Elliott's  and  her  son's  sake, 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  commission 
of  the  fatd  act — as  satisfied  tlie  jury 
that  the  d'-ceased  had  destroyed  him- 
self while  in  a  state  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  and  they  relumed  their  verdict 
accordingly. 

After  directing  the  removal  of  the 
body  to  the  house  where  Mr.  Elliott 
liad  lodged,  I  drove  olf,  and  hurried 
through  my  round  of  patients,  anxious 
Vi  b"  at;  leisure  in  the  evening  for  the 
jierformance  of  the  terrible  duty  im- 
pised  u[»on  ine  by  Elliott— the  convey- 
ing his  letter  to  .Mr.  Hillary,  and  com- 
municating the  awful  results  of  his 
cruel  and  unnatural  conduct.  How  I 
prayed  tiiat  (j"<\  would  give  me  power 
to  snake  tliat  old  man's  guilty  soul  1 


I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Elliott  a  hasty  line, 
saying  that  I  had  just  see.n  Mr.  HIHoU! 
but  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  ei- 
ther of  US  to  call  on  her  that  day  I  add- 
ing, that  I  would  call  upon  her  the  day 
after— and— Heaven  pardon  the  equi- 
vocation !— bring  Mr.  Elliott,  if  pusxi- 
lule,  which  I  feared  might  be  doubtful, 
as  his  eyes  were  underactive  treatment. 

I  have  had  to  encounter  many  terri- 
ble scenes  ;  but  I  never  approached  any 
with  so  much  anxiety  as  the  one  now 
cast  upon  me.  Fortifying  mysidf  with 
a  few  glasses  of  wine,  I  put  Elliott's 
letter  to  Mr.  Hillary  in  my  pocket- 
book,  and  drove  olf  for    Square. 

My  servant  thundered  at  the  door— a 
startling  suinmons  I  intended  it  to  be! 
The  porter  ilrew  open  the  door. 

'  Is  Mr.  Hillary  at  home?'  I  inquired. 

'  He  is,  sir  ;  but— he— he— does  not 
receive  company,  sir,  since  my  mis- 
tress' death.' 

'  Take  my  card  to  him.  My  name  Is 
Dr.   .  I  must  see  Mr.  Hillary  in- 
stantly.' 

I  waited  in  the  hall  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  received  a  message, 
requesting  me  to  walk  into  the  Viack 
drasving-room.  There  I  saw  Miss  Gub- 
bley  dressed  in  mourning.  What  I  had 
heard  of  this  woman  inspired  me  with 
hatred  for  her. 

Tardon  me,  madam— my  business,' 
said  I,  '  is  with  Mr.  Hillary.  Him  I 
must  see  immediately.' 

'Dr.  — ,  wliat  is  the  matter?'  she 
inquired,  with  anger  and  anxiety. 

'  I  have  a  comiiiunicatioii  for  Mr. 
Hillary's  ear— I  viiist  see  him  ;  I  insist 
on  seeing  him  immediately.' 

'This  is  strange  conduct,  sir— really,' 
said  Miss  Gubldey.  I  imshed  the  ma- 
lignant jiarasite  aside,  and  stejiped  into 
the  jiresence  of  the  man  I  desired  and 
dreaded  to  see. 

'  Dr.  !'  he  exclaimed  with  aston- 
ishment. 'What's  the  meaning  of  all 
this?' 

'I  am  sorry  to  intrude  on  you,  Mr. 
Hillary— but— I  have  a  dreadful  duty 
to  perform'  — i>ointing  to  the  letter  1 
held.  He  motioneil  me  to  take  a  seat, 
and  resumed  his  own.  '  Will  you  read 
this  letter,  sir?'  cinitinued  I,  handing 
it  to  him.  He  took  it;  looked  at  the 
direction,  at  the  seal,  and  at  me. 

'  Do  yon  know  that  handwriting,  sir?" 

lie  answered  in  the  negative. 

'  Eook  at  it,  sir.  You  •iiiust'knovi  it 
well.'  He  placed  his  spectacles  on  his 
forehead,  and  took  the  letter  into  his 
]  hands,  but  his  sight  was  so  confused 
j  with  agitation,  that  he  could  make  no- 
I  thing  of  it. 

I     '  It  apjiears  to  be— a  man's  hand,  sir. 
I  Whose  IS  it?   What's  the  maLtor!'  ho 
excl.umed. 
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'  I  have  attended,  sir,  a  coroner's  in- 
quest t)iis  nioi'iiinf,''— Tlie  letter  drop- 
]n"(l  from  Mr.  IJilliiry's  hand  upon  the 
llonr  :  his  lips  oiieiied. 

'Tlie  writer  of  tliat  letter,  sir,  was 
found  drowned  on  Saturday  last,'  I 
continued  looldns  at  hini.  '  This  day 
I  saw  t!ie  body— stretched  on  a  shutter 
at  an  inn.  Oli,  those  awful  eyes  !  That 
luiir,  matted  and  muddy  !  Those  clench- 
eii  hands,horror  filled  my  soul  as  I  look- 
ed at  all  this,  and  thought  of  you.' 

He  uttered  a  few  unintelligible 
sounds,  and  liis  face  assumed  one  of  the 
most  ghastly  expressions  I  ever  saw. 
The  big  drops  rolled  from  bis  forehead 
and  fell  on  the  floor. 

'  You  had  better  read  the  letter,  sir,' 
said  I,  witli  a  sigli,  resuming  my  seat. 

'I — I — 1— cannot,  sir '.'  he  stammer- 
ed. 'If— she  — liad  but  called— after 
her- her  mother's  death'— and  with  a 
groan  he  almost  fell  against  me. 

'  She  did  call,  sir.  She  came  the  day 
after  her  motlier's  death,'  .said  I. 

'No,  she  didn't,'  he  replied. 

'  Then  her  visit  was  concealed  from 
you,  sir.    I  know  slie  called  !' 

He  clenched  his  tists,  and  shook  them 
with  anger.  '  Who,'  lie  muttered— 
'  who  dared — I'll  ring  the  bell.  I'll 
have  all  the'  — 

'  Would  you  have  received  her,  sir, 
if  you  had  known  of  her  calling?' 

He  attempted  in  vain  to  utter  an  an- 
swer, and  sobbed,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

'  Come,  Mr.  Hillary,  I  see,'  said  I, 
'that  the  feelings  of  a  father  are  not 
utterly  extinguished'— he  burst  into 
weeping— 'and  I  hope  that  you  may 
live  to  redress  the  wrongs  you  have 
committed  !  Your  persecuted  daugh- 
ter is  not  dead.'  He  uttered  a  sliarp 
cry  that  alarmed  me  ;  grasped  my 
bands,  and  carrying  them  to  his  lips, 
kissed  tliem  in  ecstasy. 

'  Tell  me, only  .say  thatMary  is  alive' — 

'  Well,sir,yourdaughter  !s  alive,but'- 

He  fell  on  his  knei-s  and  groaneil,  '  Oh 
God,  I  thank  tliee  !  How  1  thank  thee  !' 

I  waited  till  he  had  recovered  from 
the  emotion  into  which  my  words  had 
thrown  liim.  '  H'lic — then' — he  stam- 
mered— '  wlio  was— found  droirned'  - 

'  Her  broken-hearted  husliaml,  who 
will  be  buried  at  my  expense  in  a  day 
or  two.    He  moaned  and  cried  bitterly. 

'This  letter  was  written  by  him  to 
you, sir  ;  and  he  sent  it  to  me  only  a  few 
hours  before  he  destroyed  himself,  and 
commissioned  me  to  deliver  it  to  you. 
Isnothis  blood,  sir,lyingat  yourdoor?' 

'  Oh  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  1  Lord 
— Christ— forgive  me  !  Lord,  forgive 
a  guilty  old  sinner,"  he  groaned,  sink- 
ing on  his  knees.  'I— I  AM  his  mur- 
derer 1  Ikuowitr 


'Shall  I  read  to  you,  sir,  bis  last 

words?'  said  I. 

'  Yes,  but— they'll  choke  me.  I  can't 
bear  them  '  He  sunk  back  exhausted 
upon  the  sofa.  I  took  up  the  letter, 
and  read  with  faltering  accents  the  fid- 
lowing  : — 

'  For  your  dear  daughter's  sake,  sir — 
who  is  now  a  widow  and  a  beggar — 
abandon  your  cruel  reeentinenc.  I 
know  I  am  the  guilty  cause  of  all  h- r 
misery.  I  have  paid  the  penalty  of  m  / 
sin.  And  I  am,  when  you  readthi  -, 
amongst  the  dead. 

'  Forgive  me,  father  of  my  beloved 
and  sult'ering  wife.  Forgive  me,  as  I 
forgive  you,  in  this  moment  whatever 
wrongs  you  may  have  done  me. 

'  Let  my  death  knock  at  your  heart's 
door,  so  that  it  may  open  and  take  in 
my  perishing  Mary— youk  Mary,  and 
our  unolfending  little  one.  I  know  it 
will.  Heaven  tells  me  that  my  sacrifice 
is  accepted.  I  die  full  of  grief,  but  con- 
tented in  the  belief  that  all  will  be  well 
with  the  dear  ones  I  leave  behind  me. 
God  incline  your  heart  to  mercy.  Fare- 
well. So  prays  your  unhappy — guilcy 
son-in-law. — Henky  Elliott.' 

It  was  a  long  time  before  my  emotion 
permitted  me  to  conclude  this  letter. 
Mr.  Hillary  sat  all  the  while  aghast. 

'  The  gallows  is  too  good  for  me  1'  he 
gasped;  'oh,  what  a  wretch  have  I 
been  !  I  know  I'm  guilty  !  It's  all  my 
doing  !  It  was  I — it  was  I  put  him  iu 
prison.'— I  looked  darkly  at  him  as  he 
utti  red  tliese  words,  and  shook  my 
head  in  silence. 

'  Ah  !  I  see  you  know  it  all  I  Away 
with  me  to  Xewgate.  Anywhere  you 
like.  I'll  plead  guilty  I'  He  sanl?  into 
his  seat. 

'  But  whera's  Maryt'  he  gasped. 

'  Alas  !'  I  replied,  '  she  does  not  yet 
kno\?  slie  is  a  widow  !  that  her  child  is 
an  orphan  !  She  has  herself  been  ly- 
ing for  days  at  the  gates  of  death,  and 
yet,  her  fate  is  more  tlian  doubtful  !' 

'  Where  is  she  ?  Oh,  Lord  !  Let  me 
know,  or  I  shall  die.  Let  me  know 
where  I  may  drop  at  her  feet,  and  ask 
her  forgiveness  !' 

'She  is  in  a  common  lying-in  hospi- 
tal, wliere  she,  a  few  days  ago  only, 
gave  birth  to  a  dead  child,  after  endur- 
ing tlie  greatest  want  and  misery  !  She 
has  slaved  like  a  common  servant  for 
her  child,  her  husband,  and  herself,  and 
yet  she  has  hardly  found  bread  for  tlieml' 

'  Oh  !  stay,  doctm- !  My  dau-luer— a 
common  hospital  !'  cried  Mr.  Hillary. 

'  Yes,  sir,  a  common  hospital  !  Where 
else  could  she  go  to  ?  She  tied  thither 
to  escape  starvatiim,  and  to  avoid  eat- 
in"  the  bread  scarce  snlUcient  for  her 
husband  and  child  1  I  have  seen  her 
enduring  such  misery  as  would  have 
.softened  the  heart  of  a  fiend  !-And  how 
I  shudder  at  the  task  her  deadhusbaud 
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has  itn posed  on  me  i  —  UVui^  am  I  to  say 
to  her?  Tell  me,  Mr.  Hillary,  for  I  am 
in  despair  !  How  shall  I  break  to  her 
this  fricjlitful  event?  Mr.  Hillary 
{jroaiietl— '  Pray  tell  me  sir,'  I  continu- 
ed, '  what  am  i  to  do  V  How  anil  to 
face  your  wretclied  daughter  in  the 
morning  !  She  h.is  been  nnable  to  see 
her  husband  since  her  illness.  How 
will  she  Iwar  being  told  that  she  is 
NEVER  to  see  him  again  ?  I  shall  he  al- 
most guilty  of  the  murder  !'    I  paused. 

'Tell  her— conceal  the  death,'  he 
gasped;  'and  tell  her  that  all's  for- 
given, if  she'll  accept  my  forgiveness, 
and  forgive  me  I  Tell  her  that  my  for- 
tune is  heHs  and  her  child's.  Surely 
that  — I  will  make  my  will  afresli. 
Every  halfpenny  shall  go  to  herand  her 
cliild.    It  shall,  so  help  me  God  !' 

'Poor  creature!'  I  exclaimed,  'can 
money  heal  thy  broken  heart?'  I  paus- 
ed. '  You  may  relent,  Mr.  Hillary, 
and  receive  your  unhappy  daughter 
into  your  house  again,  but  her  heart 
will  lie  in  her  husband's  grave  1' 

'  Doctor,youare  killing  me  !'  he  cried. 

'  What  can  I  do  more?  This  house — 
all  I  have  is  hers,  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  She  may  turn  me  into  the  streets, 
I'll  live  on  bread  and  water,  tliey  shall 
roll  in  gold.  But  where  is  she?  I'll 
send  the  carriage  instantly.'  He  rose, 
as  if  intending  to  ring  the  bell. 

'  Xo,  Mr.  Hillary  ;  she  must  remain 
at  her  present  abode,  under  the  roof  of 
charity,  where  she  lies,  sweet  being  1 
grateful  among  her  sisters  in  sulfering  !' 

'  I'll  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  tiie 
charity— I  will.  I'll  give  a  couple  of 
thousands— so  help  me  God,  I  will  ! 
And  I'll  give  it  in  the  name  of  a  Re- 
pentant Old  Sinner.  Oh,  I'll  do  every- 
thing a  guilty  wretch  can  do.  But  I 
mugt  see  my  daughter !  I  must  hear 
her  innocent  lips  say  that  she  still  for- 
gives me' — 

'  Pause,  sir,'  said  I,  'you  know  not 
that  she  will  live  to  leave  the  hospital, 
or  receive  your  penitent  ackiiowleilg- 
ments — that  she  will  not  die  while  1  am 
telling  her  tlie  horrid' — 

'  What  I  has  slie  yet  to  hear  of  it  ?'  he 
exclaimed,  looking  aghast. 

'  I  told  you  so,  sir,  some  time  ago.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  did— but  I  forgot  1 
Iiord,  I  feel  going  mad  !'  He  staggered 
to  and  fro,  but  his  knees  refused  their 
support,  and  he  sank  upon  his  seat, 
■where  he  sat  staring  at  me  with  a 
glassy  eye,  while  I  proceeded — 

'Another  melancholy  duty  remains 
to  1)6  performed.  I  think,  sir,  you 
should  see  his  remains.' 

•l—nee  the  body  1'  Fright  Oittcd 
over  his  face.  '  Do  you  wish  me  to  drop 
dead  beside  it?    I  see  the  body?  It 


would  burst  out  a-bleeding  directly  I 
got  into  the  room— for  I  murdered  him. 
Oh,  forgive  me  !  Spare  me  such  a  sight  !' 

'  Well,  since  your  alarm  is  so  great, 
that  sad  sight  may  be  spared  ;  but 

there  is  one  tiling  you  must  do,'  1 

paused  ;  'testify  your  repentance,  sir, 
by  following  his  remains  to  the  grave.' 

'I  could  not!  It's  no  use  frighten- 
ing me  thus,  doctor  !  I  tell  you  I  should 
never  return  home  alive  I  But  my  car- 
riage shall  follow.  I'll  give  oi'ders  this 
night  for  a  grand  funeral,  such  as  is  lit 
lovmij — viy — son-ill-law!  He  shall  be 
buried  in  my  vault.  No,  that  cannot 
be,  for  then  I  must  lie  beside  him  !  But 
I  cannot  go  to  the  funeral  !  Lord,  how 
the  crowd  would  hoot  me  !  They  would 
tear  me  out  of  tlie  coach.  No,  sjiare 
me  attending  the  funeral  !  I'll  renmin 
at  home  in  my  room  all  that  day  on  my 
knees,  but  I  cannot,,  nay,  I  will  not  fol- 
low him  to  the  grave.  The  tolling  of 
that  bell  would  kill  me.' 

'  There  is  yet  another  thing,  sir.  His 
little  boy  is  living  at  my  house  ;  per- 
haps you  would  refuse  to  see  him,  for 
he  is  like  his  father.' 

'Oh,  bring  him  to  me  !'  he  murmur- 
ed. '  How  I  will  worship  him  !  But 
how  his  murdered  fatlier  will  always 
lookout  of  his  eyes  at  me  I  Oh,  my 
God  !  what  must  I  do  to  escape  ?  Oh, 
that  I  had  died  and  been  buried  with  my 
poor  wife,  beforel  had  lieard  of  all  this  !' 

'  You  would  have  known  —  you 
would  have  heard  of  it  hereafter,  sir.' 

'Ah!  that's  it!  I  know  what  you 
mean,  and  I  leel  it's  true  !— Yes,  I 
shall  be  danmed  for  what  I've  done  ! — 
Such  a  wretch— how  can  I  expect  for- 
giveness? Oh,  will  you  read  a  prayer 
with  me  ?  No,  I'll  pray  myself— iio  I 
dare  not,  cannot' — 

'Pray,  sir  ;  and  may  your  prayers  be 
heard  !  And  pray  that  I  may  be  able 
to  tell  safely  my  awful  message  to  your 
daughter — that  the  blow  may  not  smite 
her  into  her  grave!  And  lastly,  sir,  I 
charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  to  make 
no  attempt  to  see  your  daughter,  or 
send  to  her,  till  you  see  or  hear  from  me 
again.' 

He  promised  to  obey  my  injunctions, 
imploring  me  to  call  on  her  next  day, 
and  grasped  my  hand  with  energy,  as  I 
quitted  his  presence  sternly,  wliile  he 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  I  heard 
his  exclamation,  '  Lord  what  is  to  be- 
come of  me?' 

Next  day,  about  noon,  I  called  at  the 
lodgings  where  Elliott's  remains  were 
lying,  that  I  might  make  a  few  arrange- 
ments for  a  funeral. 

'  Oil— here's  Dr.  1'  exclaimed  the 

woman  of  the  house,  to  a  gentleman  in 
black,  who  was  just  quitting.  'Thesa 
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gi'iitleinen,  sir,  are  come  about  tlic 
liiiierul  of  Mr.  Elliott.'— I  beyged  them 
to  return  into  the  house.  'I  presume, 
sir,'  suid  T,  'you  have  been  sent  here 
by  Mr.  Hillary's  orders?' 

'  Mr  Hillary  did  me  the  honour,  to 
request  me  to  call,  sir,'  replied  he,— 
'and  I  am  favoured  with  his  wishes,  to 
spare  no  expense  in  sliowing  his  respect 
lor  the  deceased,  tjo  niy  men  have 
measured  the  body,  the  shell  will  be 
liere  to-night,  sir,  the  leaden  collin  the 
day  after,  and  the  outer  cottins'  

'Mr.  Hillary  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  urn-  sliall  1  admit  of  his  in- 
terference. If  you  choose  to  obey  my 
orders— you  will  procure  a  plain  colhn, 
a  hearse  and  pair,  and  one  mourning 

coach,  and  piovide  a  grave  in   

churchyard— nay,  open  Mr.  Hillary's 
vault  and  bury  there,  if  he  will  permit 
it — I  care  not.' 

'I  think,  sir,  you'd  better  employ  a 
person  in  the  small  line,'  said  he,  '  I'm 
not  accustomed'  

'  You  may  retire  then  at  once,'  said 
I ",  and  the  undertaker  withdrew.  He 
was  buried  as  1  wished— no  one  attend- 
ing the  funeral  but  myself,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived 
at  his  death,  and  one  of  his  humble  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  been  present  at 
his  marriage.  I  had  wished  to  carry 
with  us,  as  cliief  mourner,  little  Elliott 
— by  way  of  fulllUing  the  injunctions 
left  by  his  father — but  my  wife  dissuad- 
ed me  from  it. 

I  shall  not  bring  the  reader  again  in- 
to the  guilty  presence  of  Mr.  Hillary. 
His  hard  heart  was  broken  by  the  blow 
that  Elliott  had  so  recklessly  struck, 
and  whose  propliecy  was  in  this  respect 
fulfilled.  Providence  decreed  that  the 
declining  days  of  the  unnatuial  parent 
should  be  clouded  with  a  wretchedness 
that  admitted  of  neither  intermission 
nor  alleviation.  And  his  daughter  1 
Disturb  not  the  veil  that  has  fallen 
over  the  broken-hearted  !  Never  again 
did  the  noble  spirit  of  Mary  Elliott  lift 
itself  up  ;  for  her  lieart  lay  buried  in 
her  husband's  grave— the  grave  dug  for 
him  by  the  cruel  hands  of  her  father. 


THE  LAST  CHAPTEE.-r/ic  Dc 

strui/er. 

Mrs.  St.  Helen,  a  fond  and  beautiful 
mother,  having  one  moniing  in  June  I 
18—,  observed  a  Hush  on  the  foreliead 
of  her  lirst-born  and  only  son,  peisaud- 
ed  herself  and  her  husband  that  mat- 
ters were  serious  enough  to  require 
medical  assistance  from  London.  The 
C'ohiiiel  ordered  liis  phaeton  to  be  at 
the  door  by  ten  o'clock;  and  jumped 
into  his  vehicle  and  dashed  olf  almost 
as  rapidly  as  Mrs.  St.  Helen  could  have 


wished.  Tlumgli  the  distance  was  nine 
miles,  he  reached  my  house  by  eleven, 
and  was  shown  into  niy  room,  where  I 
was  arranging  my  list  of  daily  visits. 
It  seemed  clear  that  his  son  and  heir 
was  about  to  encounter  the  perils  of 
scarlet  fever  or  measles,  at  the  least ; 
and,  such  were  his  importunities,  that 
though  I  had  several  engagements  for 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  I  was  induc- 
ed to  drive  to  Densleigli  Grange,  ac- 
companied by  the  colonel,  who  ordered 
his  servant  to  remain  in  town  till  the 
horses  had  been  rested. 

This  was  the  llrst  time  my  services 
had  been  required  in  Col.  St.  Helen's 
family— I  had  never  been  at  Densleigh, 
though  previous  to  their  marriage,  I 
had  been  acquainted  with  Mrs.  St. 
Helen.  When  I  last  saw  her  1  thought 
her  one  of  tlie  loveliest  women  the  eye 
could  look  upon.  When  I  hrst  saw  her 
she  was  dressed  in  mourning;  for  her 
father,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Annesley,  a  clergy- 
man in  the  West  of  England,  had  died, 
leaving  her  to  the  care  of  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Hetheringhara,  whose  fa- 
mily I  was  attending.  Her  mother  had 
died  a  yearafter  giving  birth  to  this  her 
(irstand  only  child  ;  atid  her  father  left 
nothing  behind  him  but  his  daughter— 
and  his  liebts.  The  form  of  her  fea- 
tures was  worthy  of  the  rich  expression 
of  sweetness,  syiiril,  and  intellect  that 
beamed  from  them.  What  passion 
shone  out  of  her  blue  eyes  !  She  was 
sitting,  when  I  llrst  saw  her,  at  a  rose- 
wood table,  near  the  countess,  in  her 
boudoir,  in  a  musing  mood,  which  my 
entrance  thnnigh  the  door  put  an  end 
to.  '  You  need  not  go,'  said  the  coun- 
tess, seeing  her  pre|iaring  to  shut  up 
her  desk — 'my  niece— Miss  Annesley, 
doctor  I'  I  knew  the  countess,  her 
character  and  circumstances,  well; 
Miss  Annesley,  afteracknowledging  my 
sahitatiuu,  resumed  hei  seat  and  pen. 
I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  from  her. 
If  she  looks  so  lovely  now,  in  spite  of 
this  gloomy  dress,  thought  I,  what 
must  she  be  when  she  resumes  the  garb 
of  youthful  elegance!  '  You  see,  doc- 
tor,'continued  the  countess,  'we  are 
all  thrown  into  sables  through  the  death 
of  the  earl's  brother,  Mr.  Annesley.' 

'  Indeed  !'  I  interrupted.  '  This  young 
lady  is  all  my  brother-in-law  left  be- 
I  hind  him  ;  and  she  now  forms  one  of 
our  litllo  family  I'  Miss  Annesley,  af- 
ter struggling  inelfectually  to  conceal 
her  motions,  stepped  toward  the  door. 

'You'll  lind  your  cousins  in  the 
drawing-room,  love  :  go  and  sit  with 
them,'  said  the  countess.  'Poor thing!' 
she  continued,  '  her  father  hasn't  been 
dead  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  she 
feels  it  acutely  1— overhead  and  ears  in 
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debt !  My  niece  is  penniless !  We 
were  obliged  to  provide  the  poor  tiling 
with  nioui  nins;  !  I  insisted  on  tlie 
tnrl's  niaking  her  one  of  our  family. 

I  could  not  lie^p  feeling  interested  in 
the  girl,  thrust  tiius,  in  the  agonies  of 
her  bereavement,  into  an  atmospliere 
imgeuial  and  noxious— into  a  family 
that  disliked  and  dreaded  her.  Lady 
Hetheringham  cannot  exclude  her  niece 
from  society  ;  and  tlure,  once  seen,  she 
must  triumph.   And  so  it  happened  ; 
for,  in  six  months  after  her  arrival  at 
lier  uncle's,  she  began  to  go  into  socie- 
ty with  his  family";  it  having  been  con- 
sidered by  her  reiatives,  that  the  soon- 
er this  young  creature  could  be  got  off 
their  hiiuds  the  better.    Miss  Annesley 
was  acreature  of  enthusiasm  of  charac- 
ter ;  of  a  conliding  nature,  a  .sanguine 
temperament,  fond  of  admiration,  as 
who  is  not,  of  either  sex?    She  felt  in 
lier  element  in  the  glittering  society  in 
which  she  now  appeared,  or  into  wliich 
she  was  forced.    She  breathed  freely, 
for  glorious  was  the  contrast  it  afford- 
ed to  the  withering  restraint  that  ever 
awaited  her  at  lier  uncle's.     There  she 
but  too  sorrowfully  lelt  herself  an  in- 
truder.   She  saw  that  her  uncle  and 
aunt  would  have  encouraged  the  ad- 
vances of  anyone  that  seemed  likely  to 
propose  for  a  beautiful  but  penniless 
orphan,  and  was  disposed  to  gratify 
them.    What  sort  of  life  would  not  be 
preferable  to  that  of  her  bitter  depend- 
ence?  Alas  1  how  noble  a  heart  was 
thus  trifled  with — was  thus  endanger- 
ed, if  not  betrayed,  by  tlmse  whose  du- 
ty it  was,  whose  deliglit  it  should  have 
been,  to  guard  and  clierisli  it  I  How- 
ever high-minded,  a  girl  of  Miss  Annes- 
ley'3  inexperience.of  her  fervent  temper 
and  cliaracter,couM  not  hut  be  exposed 
to  danger  when  till  list  thus  into  such 
scenes  as  are  allorded  by  the  fashion- 
able society  of  the  metropolis.  Anxious 
as  were  Lord  and  Lady  Hetheringham 
to  get  rid  of  their  lovely  charge,  tlieir 
efforts  were  un.succes^ful.  Two  seasons 
Jia-ssed  over,  and  their  niece,  though 
the  admired  of  all  beholders,  eclijising 
her  envious  cousins,  seemed  unlikely 
to  form  an  alliance  ;  whether  owing  to 
the  sneers  and  injurious  falsehoods  of 
her  rivals,  the  ill-disguised  coldness  of 
the  earl  and  countess,  or  her  want  of 
fortune.    Many  who  admired  lier,  and 
felt  disposed  to  pay  her  attentions, 
were  deterred  by  the  fear  that  a  young 
woman,  .if  her  faiijily,  beauty,  and  ac- 
compli.shments,  was  an  object  placed 
far  lieyond  their  reach.    Conquests  she 
made  innumerable,  and  was  several 
times  nrientioned  in  the  newspapers  as 
'likely  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar," 
by  Lfjrd  ,  Sir  ,  the  Xloiiuuiable 


Mr.  ,  and  so  forth.   Miss  Annesley 

had  many  followers,  but  the  only  one 
of  these  triflers  who  established  any- 
thing like  an  interest  in  her  heart  was 
the  elegant  Alverley  :  a  man  whose  fas- 
cinating appearance  and  manners 
distanced  tlie  pretensions  of  all  tiiose 
who  had  aimed  at  an  object  he  l;ad  se- 
lected. Alverley  was  irresistible.  Miss 
Annesley  fancied  that  this  envied  prize 
was  hers.  Here  she  was  destined  to 
meet  with  disappointment;  Alverley 
dis:ippeared  from  among  lierailmirers 
suddenly  ;  the  fact  being,  thai  in  a  con- 
versation with  one  of  her  cousins,  he 
had  become  satisfied  that  it  was  un- 
desirable for  him  to  prosecute  further 
his  attentions  in  that  quarter.  Miss 
Annesley  felt  his  defection  more  keen- 
ly than  that  of  any  other  of  her  admir- 
ers. 

Miss  Annesley  and  her  selfish  rela- 
tives beheld  two  seasons  pass  away 
without  any  prosjiect  of  their  being  re- 
leased from  one  another's  presence  and 
society  ;  and  a  gratilication  did  the  girl 
experience  in  being  invited  to  spend 
the  autumn  of  18 —  with  a  relative  of 
Lady  Hetheringliani's  in  a  remote  part 
of  England.  Tliis  lady  was  the  widow 
of  an  oflicer.  Miss  Annesley  hail  a 
warm  heart  in  addition  to  accomplish- 
ments, and  every  day  increased  the  at- 
tachment between  her  and  her  hostess. 
Before  returning  to  town,  a  very  eligi- 
ble offer  of  marriage  was  made  to  her 
by  a  relative  of  lier  hostess,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  quartereil  with  bis  regi- 
ment iu  her  neiglibuurhond.  Major  St. 
Helen.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  fa- 
mily, in  easy  circumstances,  and  with 
great  expectations.  His  features  were 
manly;  his  figure  was  commanding, 
his  manners  simple,  his  disposition  af- 
fectionate ;  his  suit;  was  supported  by 
Miss  Annesley's  hostess,  ami  before  her 
return  to  town  he  gained  the  promise 
of  her  hand.  In  a  year  she  was  married 
to  him— in  her  twentieth  year,  he  being 
ten  years  her  senior— from  the  Earl  of 
Hetlieringham's.  I  was  present,  and 
never  saw  a  lovelier  bride  !  As  her  un- 
cle led  her  down  to  the  carriage  that 
was  in  readiness  to  convey  them  away,  I 
was  one  of  the  last  to  whisper  a  beni- 
son  into  the  ear  of  the  blushing  girl. 

About  three  years  afterwards  was 
born  the  patient  I  was  on  my  way  to 
visit.  During  this  interval  I  liad  lost 
sight  of  them  ;  for  JIajor,  since  became 
Col.  St.  Helen,  after  a  year's  travel  ou 
the  continent,  engaged  the  residence  to 
which  we  were  driving,  and  where  their 
son  and  heir  was  born.  Here  theyliv- 
ed,  for  short  periods  visiting  the  me- 
troj'olis;  the  chief  I'eason  being  Mrs. 
I  St.  Helen's  reluctance  to  renew  her  iu- 
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iL'i  course  with  Lord  aiid  Lady  Hetlier- 
inRliam.  The  only  drawback  on  their 
Imppiiiess  was  a  fear  tliafc  lie  might  be, 
ere  long,  summoned  on  foreign  service. 
When  within  a  mile  of  Deiisleigli,  our 
conversation  droiiped,  and  we  leaned 
back  in  the  carriage  in  silence  ;  he  oc- 
cupied with  anxieties  about  his  son, 
and  the  probable  slate  of  matters  be 
should  meet  on  reaching  lionie:  I  sink- 
ing into  reverie  on  past  limes. 

'  Heaven  1'  exclaimed  the  colonel, 
'look— they  are'— his  eye  had  discover- 
ed two  females  standing  at  the  gate 
opening  on  the  highroad— '  Drive  on, 
coaclnijan,  for  God's  sake  !' 

'  Don' t  alarm  yourself,  colonel,'  said 
I ;  adding,  '  for  one  of  them  can  be  no 
other  than  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  and  the 
other  is  her  maid,  with  my  patient  in 
her  arms  !  That  looks  like  scarlet  fever 
or  measles  1' 

'Certainly  you  are  right,'  replied  the 
colonel.  '  That  is  my  wife,  and  tlie 
child  ;  there  can  he  no  mistake,  but 
how  can  they  think  of  venturing  out 
till  they  are' — 

As  we  apinoached  Mrs.  St.  Helen, 
she  took  the  child  and  walked  up  to 
the  carriage  door.  For  a  moment  I 
ffU'gut  the  errand  on  which  I  had  come, 
as  before  me  stood  the  Emma  Annesley 
of  a  former  day,  a  thousand  times  more 
lovely  than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  The 
young  mother,  proud  of  the  infant  she 
bore  in  her  arms — her  features  full  of 
animation. 

'  Oh,  Doctor  r  she  commenced, 

'I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you  again— 
but  Arthur  did  so  frighten  me  about 
the  child,  and  I  am  not  a  very  experi- 
enced mother— but  I  suppose  it's  the 
same  with  all  fathers— alarmed  at  s«cA 
triHes  ?' 

'  Really,  Emma,  this  is  capital,'  in- 
terrupted tlie  colonel — 'so  it  was  1 — 
but  who  was  it  that  came  rushing  into 
jny  dressing-room  this  morning — her 
hair  half  en  papillote — ' 

'  Arthur,  don't  be  absurd.' 

'1  forgive  you  !  It  was  all  m?/ fault ; 
but  here's  the  young  hero,  seemingly 
as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life— and 
many  hajipy  returns  of  the  day—' 

"Tis  the  chihl's  lirst  birtli-day,  doc- 
tor,' interru)iled  Mrs.  St.  Helen. 

The  colonel  kissecl  him.  '  But  what 
apology  can  we  make,  Emma,  to  Doc- 
tor  ?' 

'  Don't  say  a  syllable  1  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  come,  and  the  more  so  that 
there  was  not  the  necessity  for  it  tliat 
you  supposed.  My  dear  Mrs.  St.  Helen, 
liow  glad  I  am  to  see  you,'  I  continued. 
'  I  have  often  thought  of  you,  and  won- 
dered where  you  had  hid  yourselves  ! 
What  a  contrast  is  your  present  life  to 


that  you  led  at  the  Earl  of  HetherinR- 
ham's— you  must  be  as  happy  as  tlio 
day  is  long  I' 

'  And  so  I  am  !  I  never  knew  what 
real  haiipiness  was  till  I  knew  Col.  St. 
Helen  1  He  has  the  noblest  disjiosilion 
in  the  world  !  so  generous,  you  wouhl 
hardly  think  him  tlie  same  man  when 
he  is  at  home,  that  at  the  head  of  his 
7'egiment  looks  so  stern  and  formal. 
Do  you  know  he's  been  in  three  en- 
gagements, and  I  have  heard  from 
several  olhcers  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  desperate  and  fearless — ' 

'When  did  you  hear  of  the  Hether- 
inghanis  last  ?' 

'  Oh,  by  the  way,'  she  answered, 
'  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  And  did  you 
read  that  account  of  the  elopement  in 
tlie  pajiers- 1  mean  the  one  with  such 
numbers  of  stars  and  initials'/' 

'I  recollect ;  whom  do  they  mean? 

'My  fair  cousin,  Anne  Sedley,  and 
the  youngest  ollicer  in  Artliui-'s  regi- 
ment !  Slie  was  always  the  most  un- 
kind of  any  of  them  towards  me  ;  but  I 
am  not  tlie  less  sorry  for  her.  Nothing 
but  misery  can  come  of  an  elopement ; 
and  how  tliey  are  to  live  1  do  nut  know, 
for  neither  of  them  has  anything.' 

'  You  see  little  cd'  the  earl  and  count- 
ess, or  your  cousins,  I  suppose,  now? 

'We  have  scarcely  met  since  niy  mar- 
riage, and  we  don't  regret  it.  Arthur 
does  not  like  any  of  them,  for  1  could 
not  help  telling  him  how  they  had 
treated  me  ;  and  we  see  nobody,  for  we 
are  not  tired  of  each  other,  and  have 
plenty  to  do  at  home.  In  fact,  we  have 
only  one  thing  that  distresses  us,  a  fear 
lest  the  colonel  may  be  ordered  to  join 
Ills  regiment  and  go  abroad,  especially 
if  it  siiould  happen  bnl'ore  November,' 
she  added.  I  understood  her  intima- 
tion, that  she  bade  lair  to  become  again 
a  ra<itlier,  and  told  her  so.  '  What 
should  I  do  in  such  a  situation,  my 
husband  gone,  perhaps  never  to  return  ? 
It  often  makes  me  sad— but  here  he 
comes.' 

'  Why,  Emma  1  Positively  in  tears ! 
What !  have  yon   been  rcgrcttiiifi  to 

Doctor  that  you  have  not  got  a 

patient  for  him  ?' 

'  No,  dearest  Arthur— we  have  lieen 
talking  over  past  limes  !  I  was  telling 
him  how  happy  we  were  here — ' 

'  But,  I  dare  say,  Doctor  •  ,  with 

myself,'  said  the  colonel,  'will  not 
think  the  worse  of  Densleigh  when 
we've  had  Innch.' 

'  I'll  rejoin  you  in  a  few  minutes,'  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  St.  Helen,  turning 
from  us. 

'Aha,' said  the  colonol,  'she's  gone 
to  look  after  Master  St.  Helen's  din- 
I  uer  ;  we  sha'u't  see  her  this  quarter  of 
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an  hoar !  We  won't  wait,  Doctor  ,' 

and  we  sat  down.  Densleigh  was  a  de- 
lightful residence— laid  out  with  ele- 
gance. 

Mrs.  St.  Helen  made  her  appearance. 
Master  St.  Helen  had  made  a  hearty 
dinner,  and  mamma  was  in  high  spirits. 
I  persuaded  her  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  with  me.  They  soon  afterwards 
attended  me  to  the  door,  where  were 
drawn  up  my  carriage,  and  tlie  pony 
phaeton  of  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  with  two 
beautiful  greys.  Master  St.  Helen  and 
his  maid  were  seated  in  it,  and  I  saw 
that  Mrs.  St.  Helen  longed  to  join 
them.  Ah,  you  are  a  happy  woman, 
thought  I,  as  I  drove  off. 

Six  months  afterwards,  my  eyes  lit 
on  the  following  announcement  in  one 
of  the  newspapers: — '  On  the  2nd  inst., 
at  Densleigh  Grange,  tlie  lady  of  Col. 
St.  Helen,  of  a  son.'  I  discovered  that 
both  mother  and  child  were  doing  well 
— but  the  colonel  was  ordel'ed,  witli  his 
regiment,  on  foreign  service.  She  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
quit  the  army  ;  and  it  required  all  the 
influence  of  his  most  experienced 
friends,  as  well  as  a  distinct  intimation 
of  opinion  from  the  Royal  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  the  Horse-Guards,  to  i)re- 
vent  liim  yielding  to  her  entreaties. 
His  destination  was  India  ;  and  with  a 
heavy  heart,  six  weeks  before  her  ac- 
couchement took  place,  he  bade  her 
adieu— feeling  that  probably  it  was  for 
ever.  When  his  departure  had  taken 
place  she  gave  herself  up  to  violent 
emotions  of  grief.  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  the 
sister  of  Col.  St.  Helen,  came  to  IDens- 
leigh,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  Mrs. 
St.  Helen  to  town  with  her,  hoping 
that  change  of  scene  might  recruit  her 
agitated  spirits,  and  prepare  her  for  the 
trial  she  had  so  soon  to  undergo.  She 
had  not  been  long  in  London  before  she 
prevailed  on  Mrs.  Ogilvie  to  drive  with 
her  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  endea- 
vour to  gain  some  intelligence  as  to  the 
duration  of  her  husband's  absence,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  service  in  wliich  he 
was  to  be  employed.  With  trepidation 
she  gave  the  servant  a  card  bearing  her 
name,  on  which  she  had  written  a  fi  w 
lines  stating  tlie  inquiry  she  had  called 
to  make,  and  desired  him  to  take  it 
and  wait  for  an  answer. — '  His  linyal 
Highness  will  send  to  you,  ma'am,  in  a 
few  monients,'  said  the  servant.  I're- 
sently  an  officer  approached  the  carri- 
age, and  Mrs.  St.  Helen  recognized  in 
h,ni  Cajitain  Alverley.  To  her  it  v/asa 
most  unexiteeled  meeting ;  and  heseeni- 
ed  not  free  from  emijarrassnient. 

'His  Royal  Highness  has  directed 
ine  to  iniorui  you,'  said  he,  '  that  he 
T 


regrets  being  unable  to  receive  you,  as 
he  is  now  engaged  with  important  busi- 
ness. He  directs  me  to  say  that  Col. 
St.  Helen's  stay  will  probably  not  ex- 
ceed three  years.'  While  he  was  speak- 
ing, Mrs.  St.  Helen,  overcome  with 
agitation,  bowed  to  him,  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  on,  and  sunk  on  her 
seat  exhausted. 

'Enimal  what  can  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Ogilvie,  '  I  never  saw  such 
rudeness  1  Yes,'  looking  towards  the 
Horse-Guards,  '  he  may  well  be  aston- 
ished !  I  declare  he  is  still  standing 
thunderstruck  at  your  extraordinary^ 
behaviour  !' 

'  I  cannot  help  it,'  murmured  Mrs.  St. 
Helen.  '  He  so  reminded  me  of  Arthur 
—and— did  you  observe,  nothing  was 
said  of  the  nature  of  the  service?  Oh  ! 
I  shall  never  see  him  again  !  I  wish  I 
had  not  called  at  this  odious  place— I 
viiffht  have  then  hoped  !'  A  long  drive 
relieved  her  oppression  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent from  her  silence,  and  her  absent 
manner,  that  her  thoughts  continued 
occupied  with  what  she  had  seeu  and 
heard  at  tlie  Horse  Guards. 

Cajjtain  Alverley  did  stand  thunder- 
struck, and  continued  so  standing  for 
.some  moments  after  the  carriage  had 
driven  out  of  sight.  Had  I  then  seen 
him,  and  known  that  of  his  character 
which  I  now  know,  I  should  have  been 
reminded  of  the  poet's  vivid  picture  of 
the  deadly  serpent — 
Terribly  beautiful  the  serpent  lay. 
Wreathed  like  a  coronet  of  gold  and 
.iewels. 

Fit  for  the  tyrant's  brow  ;  anon  he  flew, 
Straight  like  au  arrow  shot  from  his 

own  wings  I 
—or  rather  it  might  have  appeared  as 
though  the  rattlesnake  were  stunned 
for  an  instant  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
appearance  of  the  beautiful  victim.  No, 
the  fatal  spring  had  not  yet  been  made, 
nor  had  as  yet  the  fascination  of  that 
death-dooming  eye  been  felt  by  the 
victim ! 


Immediately  on  Col.  St.  Helen's  arri- 
val in  India,  he  was  hurried  into  ac- 
tion ;  and  in  a  year  after  his  departure 
from  England,  the  Gazette  made  hon- 
ourable mention  of  his  name,  as  con- 
nected with  an  ini|iortant  action  in  the 
Mahratta  war.  I  could  easily  contrive 
to  call  to-day  on  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  and 
so  be  tlie  first  to  show  her  the  Gazette  ; 
ami  I  made  my  arrangements.  Putting 
the  document  in  my  pocket,  I  drove  to 
Densh'.igli.  I  left  "my  carriage  in  the 
road,  and  walked  to  the  hou.se.  Mrs. 
St.  Helen  and  her  son  Arthur  were  in 
the  room.  Slio  perceived  my  api)roacli, 
and  started  lor  a  uumioitt. 
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'  Pray  walk  in,  dear  doctor,'  said  she. 

'  So,  tlien,  you  have  heard  of  it?' 

'  Heard  of  what  ?'  she  inquired.  I 
took  out  the  Oazette.  '  Oil  come  in,  and 
we'll  sit  down— I— I  begin  to  feel  faint ;' 
her  eyes  fastened  on  the  paper.  We 
sat  down  on  the  sofa.  As  soon  as,  with 
the  aid  of  vinaigrette,  she  had  recover- 
ed from  her  agitation,  I  read  to  her  the 
flattering  terms  in  which  Col.  St. 
Helen's  conduct  in  a  sanguinary  action 
was  mentioned  in  the  despatch,  with 
the  gratifying  addition,  that  his  name 
was  not  included  in  the  list  of  either 
killed  or  wounded.  'Oh,  my  gallant 
Arthur  1'  she  murmured,  '  I  knew  he 
would  acquit  himself  well  !  I  wonder, 
Arthur,  if  he  thought  of  ris  when  he 
was  in  the  field  !'  snatching  np  her  son 
who  stood  beside  her,  looking  up  in 
her  face— and  folding  him  to  her  bosom. 
In  a  transport  she  kissed  the  Oazette, 
and  thanked  me  for  having  brought  it 
to  her. 

Mrs.  St.  Helen  asked  me  a  hundred 
questions,  which  I  had  no  means  of  an- 
swering ;  and  was  greatly  excited.  As 
I  stood  at  the  window,  which  looked 
on  the  lawn,  my  eye  caught  the  figure 
of  a  cavalry  officer,  followed  by  his 
groom,  cantering  towards  Densleigh. 

'Who  can  this  be,  Mrs.  St.  Helen?' 
said  I,  pointing  him  to  her. 

'  Who  ddstor,  where  ?'  she  inquired. 

'  It  is  an  officer,  in  undress  uniform, 
coming  hitlier— I  suppose  he  brings 
you  official  information.'  At  that  mo- 
ment the  approaching  figures  were 
again  visible  at  a  turn  of  the  road  ;  and 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  exclaimed,  with  a  tre- 
niour  easily  accounted  for—'  Oh,  it  is 
Captain  Alverley,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
commander-in-chief;  no  doubt  he 
comes  to  tell  me  what  I  know  through 
your  kindness  ;  and — he  may  bring  me 
letters  * 

'  Possibly  I  —  Well,  dear  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  good 
news  ;  but  don't  be  excited,'  said  I, 
taking  my  hat  and  stick. 

'  Don't  hurry  away,  doctor,'  she  re- 
plied. I  took  lier  liand  in  mine.  It 
trembled.  I  had  stayed  longer  than 
my  engagements  allowed,  and  took  my 
leave.  As  I  readied  my  carriage,  Cap- 
tain Alverley— if  sucli  was  the  ollicer's 
name— was  entering  the  gate. 

'  Well,'  thought  I,  as  1  drove  off,  '  if 
I  were  Col.  St.  Helen,  and  six  or  seven 
thousand  miles  off,  I  should  not  prefer 
a  tetc-u-tete,  on  the  suliject  of  my  mag- 
nificent exploits,  between  my  beautiful 
wife  and  that  handsonje  officer,"  for  I 
never  liad  seen  a  man  with  a  finer  per- 
son and  air,  or  a  more  prepossessing 
countenance. 

buuiu  liiue  after  this  occurrence,  the 


death  of  an  elder  brother  intitled  Col, 
St.  Helen  to  an  income  of  several  thou- 
sands a-ycar,  and  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berkeley  Square.  'This 
was  an  event  the  colonel  had  anticipat- 
ed before  leaving  England  :  and  he  had' 
ari  anged  with  his  solicitor,  that  should 
the  event  take  place  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  wliich  he  held  Den- 
sleigh, efforts  were  to  be  made  to  con- 
tinue the  lease,  and  the  house  in  

Street  was  to  be  let,  but  not  for  longer 
than  three  years.  If  Densleigh  could 
not  be  secured  for  a  further  lease,  Mrs. 

St.  Helen  was  to  occupy  Street, 

till  the  colonel's  return  to  England. 
Col.  St.  Helen's  brother  died  shortly 
before  the  lease  of  Densleigh  expired, 
and  its  proprietor,  wishing  to  live  in 
it  himself,  declined  to  renew  the  lease. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  removing 

Mrs.  St.  Helen  to  Street— a  noble 

residence,  which  the  colonel  had  left 
orders  should,  in  the  contingency 
wliich  had  happened,  be  furnished  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  St.  Helen's  wishes.  He 
had  made  all  arrangements  for  putting 
her  in  possession  of  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  £2,000  a  year  ;  and,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  solicitor,  all 
these  arrangements  were  satisfactorily 
carried  into  effect ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Helen 
was  installed  the  mistress  of  her  new 
residence,  with  a  handsome  equipage,  a 
retinue  of  servants,  and  an  income  of 
£3500  a-year,  including  her  former  al- 
lowance. Oh,  unhappy,  infatuated 
husband,  to  have  made  such  an  arrange- 
ment 1  Would  that  you  had  never  per- 
mitted your  lovely  wife  to  enter  such 
scenesof  dazzlingdanger — that  you  had 
ratlier  pUioed  her  in  secret  retirement 
till  your  return  ;  but  it  was  done,  how- 
ever, at  the  impulse  of  a  generous,  con- 
tiding  nature— though  in  fatal  error— 
for  the  best  1 


I  was  driving  home  down  Street 

one  evening  alone,  when  I  was  stopped 
by  a  crowd  of  carriages  opposite  Lady 
 's ;  and  recollected  that  I  had  pro- 
mised to  look  in.  I  got  out,  and  made 
my  way  into  the  crowded  mansion. 
After  gazing  on  tlie  confused  scene  for 
a  moment  I  passed  on  towards  another 

room,  in  search  of  Lady  ,  wliom  I 

wished  to  sliow  tliat  I  had  kept  my 
promise.  The  second  room  was  less 
crowded,  and  real  dancing  was  going 
forward. 

'Slie's  very  beautiful,  is  she  not?' 
said  a  gentleman  before  me,  to  one  of 
tlie  two  ladies  who  leaned  on  his  arms, 
and  wlio  seeniei;  looking  at  the  dancers. 
'  y— e— s,  rather,'  was  the  answer. 

'  Waltzes  well  enough,'  said  the  other 
lady,  '  but  I  dislike  to  see  it,' 
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'Dislike  to  see  it?  You  joke,'  inter- 
rupted the  gentleman  ;  '  why  do  you 
dislike  it?  I  think  it's  a  treat  to  see 
such  waltzing  as  theirs.' 

'  Oh,  I  daresay  it's  all  correct,  if  one 
comes  to  that— bi\t  I  should  not  waltz 
uiyseU  if  I  were  married,"  said  the 
skeleton  on  his  right  arm.  The  ladies 
were  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl 
of  Hetheringliam. 

'  I  must  say,  it's  too  bad,  under  the 
circumstances,'  said  one  of  tlie  ladies, 
eyeing  a  couple  floating  round  the  room, 
and  who  presently  stopped  before  the 
spot  where  I  was  standing— the  lady 
apparently  exhausted  with  lier  exertion. 
The  reader  may  guess  my  feelings  on 
recognising  in  these  waltzers— Captain 
Alverley  and  Mrs.  St.  Helen  !  Fearful 
of  encountering  hereye,  I  slipped  away 
from  where  I  had  been  standing— but 
not  before  I  heard  one  of  the  fair  critics 
address  her  with  a  sweet  compliment 
on  her  performance  !  At  a  distance  I 
continued  to  observe  her  movements. 
She  was  dressed  magnificently,  and 
was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
room  ;  and  with  her  companion,  who 
was  in  full  regimentals,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  couples  present.  After  a 
pause,  spent  in  conversing  with  her 
two  cousins,  she  suffered  her  partner 
to  lead  her  off  again  among  the  walt- 
zers. I  followed  her  motions  with 
feelings  of  pity  and  indignation.  I  re- 
solved to  tlirow  myself  in  her  way  be- 
fore quitting  the  room  ;  and  stepped  in 
front  of  the  circle  of  bystanders.  I 
knew  a  little  of  Captain  Alverley's 
character  by  his  reputation  ;  and  re- 
collected tlie  agitation  his  approach  had 
occasioned  her,  on  my  pointing  out  his 
figure  to  her  at  Densleigh.  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  turned  her  head  and  recognised 
me,  her  face  became  suffused  with  crim- 
son. Her  companion  observed  it,  and 
looked  at  me  with  a  haughty  air,  as  if 
designing  to  discourage  me  from  speak- 
ing to  her.  I  was  not  to  be  deterred  by 
such  a  trifle. 

'  How  are  you,  doctor  ?'— stammered 
Mrs.  St.  Helen. 

'  When  did  you  hear  from  the  colonel 
last?  I  inquired,  disregarding  the  in- 
snlting  air  manifested  by  Captain  Al- 
verley, who  could  not  avoid  observing 
the  agitation  my  presence  had  occasion- 
ed his  partner. 

'  Oil— I  heard  from  India  about  six 
weeks  ago  ;  he  was  well  when  he  wrote," 
she  was  agitated,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued her  conversation  with  me,  but 
Captain  Alverley  insisted  on  taking  her 
in  quest  of  refreshment.  I  soon  after 
quitted  the  house,  without  any  further 

att'-mpt  to  see  Lady   ;  and  my 

thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  ren- 


contre I  have  just  described,  as  I  drove 
home. 

I  thought  it  not  improbable  I  should 
receive  a  message  from  her,  requesting 
a  visit  during  the  day  ;  and  I  was 
not  mistaken  for  her  .servant  brought 
me  a  note,  requesting  me  to  call  before 
one  o'clock.  It  was  about  two  o'clock 
before  I  could  reach  Mrs.  St.  Helen's. 
She  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  with  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  who  had 
called  about  an  hour  before— a  very 
elegant,  sweet  woman,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  her  senior.  I  had  evident- 
ly interrupted  an  unpleasant  interview 
between  tliein  ;  for  the  former  was  in 
tears,  and  the  latter  looked  agitated — 
while  consequently,  all  of  us  looked 
rather  embarrassed. 

'  Doctor  ,'  said  Mrs.  St.  Helen 

quickly,  after  a  few  ordinary  inquiries, 
'  now,  do  pray  tell  me,  did  yoii  see  any- 
thing objectionable  in  my'  

'  Emma  !  how  can  you  be  so  foolish,' 
interrupted  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  rising  with 
much  displeasure.  'I  am  really  ex- 
tremely vexed  with  you!'  and  she 
quitted  the  room  without  regarding 
Mrs.  St.  Helen's  entreaties  that  she 
would  stay.  I  sliould  have  liked  to 
follow  her,  or  that  she  had  remained 
during  my  brief  visit.  I  proceeded  im- 
mediately, with  a  matter  of  fact  air,  to 
make  a  few  professional  inquiries. 

'  But,  my  dear  Doctor  ,'  said  she 

earnestly,  witliout  answering  my  ques- 
tions— '  do  tell  me  candidly,  what  did 
you  see  so  very  particular— and  amiss 
— in  my  conduct  last  niglit?' 

'  Wliat  did  I  see  amiss?  Dear  Mrs. 
St.  Helen,  you  amaze  me  !    I  had  not 

been  at  Lady  's  above  a  minute  or 

two  before  we  met,  and  I  left  almost 

directly  aftei-"  

'Then,  what  did  your  look  mean? 
Do,  dear  doctor,  tell  me  what  that  look 
meant— I  really  could  not  help  observ- 
ing it— and  I  can't  forget  it.' 

'  Mrs.  St.  Helen  !  you  really  quite 
take  me  by  surprise  ;— you  must  have 
strangely  mistaken  my  looks.' 

'  Perhaps  you  don't— I  suppose — that 
is— I  know  wliat  you  meant— was,  that 
you  didn't  admire  married  women 
waltzing?  Now,  do  tell  me,  for  I  feel 
quite  unhappy.' 

'  Well,  as  you  are  so  very  anxious  to 
know  niy  opinion,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  a' — 

'  Oil,  pray  go  on,  doctor,'  interrupted 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  impatiently. 

'  Why,  all  I  was  going  to  say  is,  that 
I  certainly  do  not  feel  particularly 
pleased— but  I  maybe  quite  absurd— at 
seeing  married  womeu  waltzing,  es- 
pecially vwlhera.' 
'Dear  doctor,  and  why  not?  You 
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can't  thiuk  now  much  I  respect  your 
opinion  ;  but  surely,  good  heavens  I 

wlint  can  tliore  be  indelicate'  

'  Mrs.  St.  Helen  I  I  did  not  use  the 

word'  

'  Well,  but  I  know  you  meant  it ;  why 
won't  you  be  candid  now,  doctor?  But 
had  you  no  other  reason  ?'  Her  eyes 
tilled  with  tears. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  St.  Helen  I  what  rea- 
son could  I  possibly  have?'  I  interrupt- 
ed her  gravely— wishing  to  put  an  end  to 
what  threatened  to  become  a  very  un- 
pleasant discussion.  '  I  have  given  you 
an  answer  to  the  strange  question  you 

asked  ;  and  now  suppose'  

'Oh,  doctor,  it  is  u.seless  to  attempt 
putting  me  ufl  in  this  way — I  can  read 
a  look  as  well  as  any  one.  I  must  have 
been  blind  not  to  see  yours.  The  fact 
is — I  suppose' — she  raised  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  which  were  again  be- 
ginning to  glisten  with  tears — 'if  yon 
would  but  be  honest— did  you  not 
think  I  was  wrong  in  waltzing,  when 
niy  husband— is  abroad— and— and — in 
danger?'  She  sobbed. 

'  Keally,  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  you  will 
persist  in  making  my  position  here  so 
unpleasant,  that  I  must  indeed  take  my 
leave.'  At  that  moment  I  lieard  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  feet  approaching  in 
the  street.  Mrs.  St.  Helen  heard  it 
too  ;  and  liurrying  to  the  bell,  pulled  it 
with  undisguised  trepidation.  As  soon 
us  the  servant  entered  she  said,  in  a 
vehement  tone,  '  Not  at  home  I  Not  at 
home  1'  In  spite  of  her  efforts  to  con- 
ceal it,  she  trembled  violently,  and  her 
face  became  paler  than  before.  Deter- 
mined to  ascertain  whether  or  not  my 
sudden  suspicions  were  correct,  I  rose, 
intending  to  walk  to  the  window,  when 
I  expected  to  see  Captain  Alverley  ; 
but  she  prevented  me,  doubtless  pur- 
posely— extending  her  arm  towards  me 
and  begging  me  to  feel  her  pulse.  So  I 
was  kept  engaged  till  I  heard  the  hall- 
door  closed,  after  an  evident  parley, 
and  the  retreating  of  the  equestrian  vi- 
sitor. I  had  been  requested  to  call  be- 
fore one  o'clock— it  was  now  past  two  : 
had  she  engaged  to  ride  out  with  Cap- 
tain Alverley  ? 

'  Well,  wliat  do  you  think  of  my 
pulse,  doctor?'  inquired  Mrs.  St.  Helen, 
breathing  more  freely,  but  still  by  no 
means  calm. 

'  Why,  it  shows  a  high  degree  of  ner- 
vous irritability  and  excitement,  Mrs. 
St.  Helen.' 

'  Very  probably,  and  no  wonder  1 
People  are  so  cruel  and  so  scandalous.' 
— Slie  burst  into  tears.  '  Here's  my 
sister  been  lecturing  me  this  hour— half- 

killing  me  !    She  insists'  

'Pray,  restrain  your  ieelings,  Mrs, 


St.  Helen  1  Why  all  this  agitation?  1 
am  not  your  father  confessor,'  said  I 
endeavouring  to  assume  a  gay  air.  Mrs. 
St.  Helen  paused,  and  sobbed  heavily. 

'  She  tells  me  that  my  behaviour  is 
so— so  light,  that  1  am  getting  myself 
talked  about.'- She  seemed  exceeding- 
^ly  distressed.  'Now,  dear  doctor,  if 
you  really  love  me,  as  a  very,  very  old 
friend— I'm  sure  I  love  you  .'—do  tell 
me,  candidly,  have  you  ever  heard  any- 
thing?' 

'  Never,  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  I  solemnly 
assure  you,  have  I  heard  your  name 
mentioned  to  my  knowledge,  till  last 
night,  when  I  happened  to  overhear  two 
ladies,  who  seemed  to  be  wondering  at 

your  waltzing'  

'  Oh,'  she  interrupted  me  with  viva- 
city, 'I  know  who  they  were!  My 
cousins  !  My  sweet,  good-natured 
cousins— Oh,  the  vipers  !  Wherever  I 
go  they  hiss  at  me  I   But  I'll  endure  it 

no  longer!     I'll  drive  to  Square 

this  very  day,  and  insist'  • 

'If  you  rfo,  Mrs.  St.  Helen, and  men- 
tion one  syllable  of  what  I  have  per- 
haps unguardedly  told  you,  and  what  I 
could  not  help  overhearing,  we  never 
meet  again.' 

'  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  she  exclaim- 
ed passionately.  '  Am  I  to  endure  all 
this  ?  Must  I  suffer  myself  to  be  slan- 
dered with  impunity  I' 

'  God  forbid,  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  that  you 
should  be  slandered.' 

'  Then,  what  am  I  to  do  7* 
'  Give  no  occasion,'  I  answered  more 
dryly  perhaps  than  I  had  intended. 

'  Give  no  occasion,  indeed  !'  echoed 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  with  an  indignant  air, 
rising  at  the  same  time,  and  walking 
rapidly  to  and  fro.  'And  who  .says, 
tliat  I  ever  /uiuc  given  occasion?'  fixing 
her  bright  eye  upon  me  with  a  kind  of 
defiance. 

'  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  you  greatly  grieve 
and  surprise  me  by  all  this.  Ton  ask 
me  again  and  again  for  an  answer  to  a 
very  strange  question,  and  when  at 
length  you  get  one,  you  are  affronted 
with  ine  for  giving  it.  I  declare  that  I 
know  nothing  whatever  about  your 
I  conduct,  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
since  you  have  forced  me  to  speak,  very 
reluctantly  -for  I  have  no  business  to 
enter  into  any  such  matters — I  can  but 
repeat  what  I  have  said,  that  if  the 
tongue  of  scandal  ami  envy  is  busy 
with  yon,  you  must  be  extraordinarily 
on  ycnu-  guard  lo  let  your  conduct  give 
them  the  lie  1' 

'My  <i car  doctor,'  said  she,  sudden- 
ly resuming  her  seat,  and  speaking  in 
the  sweetest  and  most  sorrowful  tone 
of  voice,  '  I — I  will  be  more  guarded  ; 
I— 1  will  not  waltz  ajjaiu.'    Sobs  pre- 
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vented  her  going  on.  I  took  her  hand 
cordially. 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  yon  say  so, 
Mrs.  St.  Helen.  I  know  well  your  high 
lionour,  your  )>urity  of  principle  ;  but 
believe  me,  your  innocent  unsuspecting 
frankness  iiiay  yet  expose  you  often  to 
il;inger.  Wliy  may  1  not  tell  you  the 
feelings  of  my  lieart,  Mrs.  St.  Helen? 
they  are  towards  you  more  those  of  a 
father  than  a  friend  or  physician. 
You  are  young,  why  should  I  not  tell 
you  what  you  know— you  are  very 
beautiful ;'  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  and  sobbed  almost  con- 
vulsively. '  The  men  of  the  world— of 
fashion— into  whose  way  you  have  been 
lately  so  much  thrown,  are  often  very 
unprincipled  and  base  ;  they  may,  with 
subtle  wickedness,  contrive  snares  for 
you  that  your  innocent  inexperience 
cannot  detect  till  perhaps  too  late.' 
She  involuntarily  squeezed  my  hand, 
for  I  still  held  hers,  but  attempted  no 
reply.  '  Xow,  may  I  tell  you  what  was 
really  passing  through  my  mind  last 

nightatLady  's?'    She  spoke  not 

but  continued  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief. '  I  was  thinking  that,  perhaps 
at  the  moment  you  were  being  whirled 
round  the  room  by  that  Captain  Alver- 
ley,  your  gallant  husband,  charging  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  might  be 
tumbling  dead  from  his  horse.' 

'  Ah  !  and  so  did  I  the  moment  I  saw 
you  !'  cried  Mrs.  St.  Helen.  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  her  go- 
ing into  hysterics.  After  a  struggle 
■with  her  feelings,  '  Oh  Artliur  !'  slie 
exclaimed,  in  such  a  tone  as  brought 
the  tears  suddenly  into  my  eyes,  'if  I 
have  ever  wronged  you  iu  tliought,  in 
word,  in  deed  !'  

'Impossible!  perfectly  impossible!' 
I  exclaimed  with  energy,  in  a  cheerful 
exulting  tone. 

'  Xo  !'  she  exclaimed,  sitting  sudden- 
ly upright,  wliile  a  noble  expression 
beamed  in  her  excited  features,  which 
were  blanched  with  Iier  velienient  emo- 
tions. '  Xo  1  I  am  his  wife!  I  am  the 
mother  of  his  cliildren  !  I  have  not  be- 
trayed tliem  ;  I  will  not !' 

I  looked  at  her  with  astonishment ; 
the  wiM  smile  passed  quickly  from  her 
Jtallid  beautiful  countenance,  and  she 
sunk  back  on  the  sofa  in  a  swoon.  I 
instantly  summoned  assistance,  and 
her  maid  with  one  or  two  other  female 
servants,  presently  entered  hastily  with 
wat';r  and  smelling-salts. 

'  I  knew  she  was  ill,  sir,'  said  her 
maid,  Joyce!  'slie's  nut  Ipeen  quite 
lierself,  I  may  say,  this  several  weeks. 
This  constant  going  out  at  nights 
(h  esn'i  do  fur  her,  and  X'veoftei:  told 
lier  ao,  sir !' 


'  I  suppose  she  goes  out  a  great  deal 

in  the  evenings?' 

'Oh  yes,  sir;  three  or  four  times  a- 
week,  and  oftoner,  sir  ?' 

'Is  it  generally  late  before  she  comes 
back  ?' 

'  Never  hardly  before  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  sir  ;  and  so 
tired  and  knocked  up,  as  one  may  say 
——Here  Mrs.  St.  Helen  began  to  re- 
vive. She  seemed  very  much  annoyed, 
when  she  had  thoroughly  recovered 
consciousness,  at  being  surrounded 
by  the  servants.  After  giving  her  a 
few  directions — for  she  was  suffering 
slightly  from  a  cold— I  left,  promising 
to  call  upon  her  again  iu  a  day  or  two. 

Three  or  four  times  a-week  and 
oftener  !  Tlie  words  rung  in  my  ears 
long  after  Mrs.  St.  Helen  was  out  of  my 
sight.  Was  this  the  same  woman  that 
had  once  inquired  with  such  a  passion- 
ate ail-,  whether  Colonel  St.  Helen  ever 
thought  of  her  and  her  children,  when 
he  was  going  to  tlie  field,  and  surround- 
ed by  death  ?  How  would  that  gallant 
heart  of  his  have  been  wrung  at  such  a 
moment,  liad  he  known  in  what  manner 
she  conilucted  herself  during  his  ab- 
sence !  Despite  what  liad  recently  pass- 
ed between  us,  I  trembled  for  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  ;  I  knew  not  how  far  she  might 
be  already  committed— to  what  extent 
her  liglit  and  thoughtless  behaviour 
might  have  given  encouragement  to 
those  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
such  conduct ;  her  emotions  had  been 
violent,  and  were  no  doubt  genuine  : 
and  yet  the  agonies  I  had  been  witness- 
ing might  have  been  little  else  than  the 
mere  spasms  of  declining  virtue  ! 

Of  Captain  Alverley — the  Honourahle 
Charles  Alverley— I  regret  tliati  should 
have  to  speak  at  any  length.  But  I 
must— he  is  one  of  the  main  tigures  iu 
this  painful  picture— he  is  the  Des- 
troyer. He  belonged  to  a  high  fami- 
ly ;  was  a  well-educated  and  accom- 
pli.shed  man— of  handsome  person  and 
an  irresistible  address  ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, as  heartless  a  villain  as  ever  exist- 
ed. He  was  a  systematic  seducer.  The 
fair  sex  he  professed  to  idolize  ;  yet  he 
could  not  look  upon  them  but  with  a 
lustful  and  corrupting  eye.  He  was 
proverbial  for  his  gallantries  ;  he  made 
everytliing  subservient  to  them.  His 
character  was  well  known,  and  yet, 
alas  !  he  was  everywhere  esteemed  in 
society,  in  whose  thoughtless  jiarlance 
he  was  a  gentleman  !  Who  could  re- 
sist the  gay,  the  bland,  tlie  graceful 
Alverley,  with  his  coronet  in  expecta- 
tion? 

Why— asks  one,  iu  liajipy  ignorance 
of  the  world  about  him,  is  such  a 
wretch  created,  and  sullerud  to  infest 
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the  fairest  regions  of  hamanity  1  It 
might  as  well  be  asked,  why  has  the 
Almighty  created  the  cobra  or  the  cro- 
codile ! 

Captain  Alverley,  as  already  intimat- 
ed, had  excited  a  strong  interest  in 
Miss  Annesley's  heart  before  she  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  Colonel  St.  Helen. 
Having  discovered  her  want  of  fortune, 
he  withdrew,  on  the  plea  already  men- 
tioned, from  the  competition  of  her 
hand  ;  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  her. 
He  had,  in  fact,  determined,  come  what 
would,  on  effecting  the  ruin  of  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  ;  and  he  set  to  work  patiently, 
and,  as  he  often  considered,  scientifi- 
cally. It  has  been  supposed— though 
with  what  truth  I  know  not— that  he 
had  something  or  other  to  do  with  poor 
Colonel  St.  Helen's  summons  upon 
foreign  service  ;  and  the  moment  that 
he  had  sailed  the  fiend  commenced  his 
operations.  They  were  long  retarded, 
however,  by  the  strictly  secluded  life 
of  Mrs.  St.  Helen  led  at  Densleigh,  oc- 
cupied with  her  holy  and  happy  mater- 
nal duties.  Would  to  Heaven  she  had 
never  quitted  the  one,  or  been  divert- 
ed, even  for  a  moment,  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  other !  The  accidental 
rencontre  at  the  Horse-Guards  I  have 
already  mentioned.  The  instant  that 
lie  was  commissioned  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter to  bear  a  kind  message  to  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  he  determined  upon  the  demean- 
our he  should  assume— one  at  once 
delicate  and  deferential— fraught  with 
sympathy  for  her  evident  suffering. 
Observing  her  agitation,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt, by  a  look  or  a  word,  to  remind 
her  that  they  had  ever  met  before  ; 
confining  himself,  with  perfect  taste, 
to  the  delivery  of  the  message  with 
which  he  had  been  charged.  When 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  abruptly  drove  oB',  in 
the  manner  already  described,  his  vile 
heart  leaped  for  joy.  His  practised  eye 
saw  that  her  agitation  was  not  entirely 
attributable  to  the  errand  on  which  she 
had  come.  He  certainly  had  remained 
standing  in  the  manner  Mrs.  Ogilvie  had 
described,  but  it  was  not  in  astonish- 
ment ;  he  was  pondering  what  had  just 
happened,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
turned to  the  room  he  had  quitted, 
witli  a  flush  on  his  countenance,  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  infernal  campaign.  Some 
six  or  eight  months  afterwards,  a  pack- 
et arrived  at  the  Horse-Guards  from 
India,  enclosing  a  letter,  which  the 
writer.  Colonel  St.  Helen,  begged  might 
be  thrown  into  the  post  for  Mrs.  St. 
Helen.  Oftliis,  however.  Captain  Al- 
verley took  charge,  and  that  very  after- 
noon rode  down  to  Densleigh,  and 
Uelivered  it  witU  his  own  hands  into 


those  of  the  servant—'  with  Captain 
Alverley's  compliments'— when  he  rode 
off.  He  justly  considered  that  his  de- 
licacy in  doing  so  could  not  but  be 
appreciated.    It  was  so  ! 

Had  Mrs.  St.  Helen  then  closely  and 
faithfully  examined  her  heart,  in  order 
to  ascertain  tlie  exact  nature  of  her 
feelings  on  finding  that  Captain  Alver- 
ley had  himself  brought  her  a  letter 
with  the  immediate  receipt  of  whicli 
he  supposed  she  would  be  so  much 
gratified,  and  that  he  had  abstained 
from  personally  delivering  it  ;— had 
she  done  this,  her  terror-stricken  eye 
might  have  detected  the  serpent,  dim- 
glistening  in  dreadful  beauty,  beneath 
the  concealing  foliage— and  her  sudden 
shudder  would  have  been  her  "salva- 
tion. But  she  did  not— she  could  not. 
Not  hers  was  the  salutary  habit  or  the 
power  of  self-examination  ;  not  hers 
alas !  had  been  the  blessed  vigilance 
of  a  fond,  an  expei  ienced,  and  a  virtu- 
ous mother,  exercised  over  her  young 
years !— Already,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
had  commenced  the  guilt  of  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  who  yet  nevertlieless  was  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  or  approach 
of  evil,  even  in  thought.  But  why? 
Because  of  her  fatal  remissness  in 
guarding  the  '  approaches  of  her 
heart.'  Had  she  then  asked  help  from 
Heaven,  she  might  have  perceived  the 
danger  which  nothing  but  Heaven's 
light  could  have  detected.  '  The 
tempter,'  says  an  old  divine,  '  is  then 
ever  nighest,  when  we  think  him  far- 
thest off.'  Yes,  a  subtle  poison  had  been 
already  impalpably  infused,  in  infinite- 
ly small  quantity,  it  may  be,  into  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  St.  Helen — a  poison  of 
slow  but  inevitable  operation.  0  wo- 
man, this  is  the  point  of  danger  !  I  re- 
peat it,  that  harsh  and  unjust  as  it  may 
appear,  from  the  moment  alluded  to, 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  became  an  accomplice 
in  effecting  her  own  ruin.  Not  that  she 
had  yet  sensibly  or  consciously  suffered 
any  injury;  the  ioj/c  and  the  mother 
were  still  supreme  in  Mrs.  St.  Helen  ; 
her  quick  and  ardent  feelings  knew  as 
yet  of  no  other  objects,  no  other  outlets, 
than  these.  O  unhappy  woman  !  why 
was  it  that  when  you  beheld  Captain 
Alverley  approaching  to  bring  you  the 
intelligence  of  your  husband's  tri- 
umphs, you  trembled?  What  was  that 
faint  flutter  at  your  heart?  Had  not/ 
already  communicated  all  he  came  to 
tell?  What  feelings  flitted  through  your 
bosom  when,  leaning  against  tlie  win- 
dow, you  followed  his  retiring  figure  ? 
Ought  not  the  conscious  difference  be- 
tween the  feelings  with  which  you  were 
disposed  to  regard  him,  and  ?(ie— or  any 
otlier    indifferent    person— to  have 
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sounded  the  alarm,  in  yonr  husband's 
name,  in  every  chamber  of  your  heart? 
Ill-fated  woman  !  dare  you  appeal  to 
Heaven  to  testify  all  the  feelings  with 
which  you  heard  of  quitting  Densleigli 
for  London?  Were  you  even  reluctant 
to  take  that  step  because  of  yoilr  dis- 
like to  encounter  Alverley?  Would  you 
avow  the  gratification  with  which  you 
found  yourself  becoming  intimate  with 
his  distinguished  family?  Alas  I  did 
you  not  feela  secret  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing yourself  sitting  at  Lord  's  din- 
ner-table, with  Captain  Alverley  beside 
you?  Had  not  your  perception  of  right 
and  wrong  been  suddenly  confused  and 
disturbed,  how  could  you  tolerate  his 
altered  demeanour  towards  you?  Were 
you  delighted,  or  startled  at  the  ardent 
glance  with  which  he  regarded  you  ? 
Did  yon  not  observe  and  tremblingly 
appreciate  the  tact  with  which  atten- 
tions, exquisitely  flattering  and  gratify- 
ing to  you,  were  concealed  from  all 
others  ?  Did  a  sense  of  security  from 
observation  begin  to  evince  itself  when 
you  perceived  the  skill  with  which  his 
infernal  movements  were  directed  ? 
What  alteration  of  feeling  did  not  all 
this  imply?  Dreadful  questions— how 
clearly  does  j'our  disinclination  to  an- 
swer them,  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
change  you  are  undergoing  ? 

Mrs.  Ht.  Helen  had  not  been  in  Lon- 
don half  a  year,  before  Captain  Alver- 
ley felt  that  he  was  triumphing— that 
his  long-continued  schemes  were  con- 
ducting him  to  success.  The  very  first 
step,  he  had  felt  to  be  everything  ;  it 
had  gained  him  an  interest,  however 
faint,  in  her  feelings,  and  he  cherished 
it  with  the  most  exquisite  skill,  the 
most  watchful  assiduity.  He  kept 
hirrviel/  ever  in  the  background.  He 
would  excite  her  feelings  with  his  gen- 
erous and  eloquent  eulogies  of  Colonel 
St.  Helen's  conduct  abroad  ;  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  them  he  suddenly  be- 
came confused,  heaved  a  faint  sigh, 
and  resumed  his  conversation  with  ill- 
disguised  embarrassment.  He  busied 
himself— he  took  infinite  pains— at 
least,  he  led  her  to  think  so — in  pro- 
curing the  return  home  of  Colonel  St. 
Helen  ;  thu.s,  in  short,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand other  ways,  he  at  length  disarmed 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  by  lulling  her  suspi- 
cions, or  rather  preventing  their  being 
excited.  C'onsuininalely  skilled  in  the 
workings  of  the  female  heart,  he  guided 
hi.s  conduct  according  to  the  Indica- 
tions he  discovered.  In  handing  her 
one  night  to  her  carriage  from  the 
opera,  he  made  a  point  of  insulting  a 
gentleman,  who,  with  a  lady  on  his 
arm,  v/aa  hurrying  on  Ijefore  Captain 
Alverley  and  Mrs,  St,  Helen,   A  hur- , 


ried  whisper  between  the  two  gentle- 
men satisfied  Mrs.  St.  Helen  that  there 
was  mischief  in  preparation.  '  For  Hea- 
ven's sake !'  she  whispered,  in  excessive 
trepidation— but  he  gently  forced  her 
into  the  carriage,  and  permitted  it  to 
drive  off  without  his  uttering  a  word. 
He  gained  his  end.  The  evening  papers 
of  the  ensuing  day  duly  announced  an 
'affair of  honour'  between  the  '  Marquis 
of  a  •  ♦  •  attended  by,  &,c.,  and 
Captain  A.B.C.,  attended,  &c.  'The 
meeting  arose  out  of  an  alleged  afl'ront 
offered  by  the  noble  Marquis  to  a  young 
and  beautiful  lady,  &c.,  (Sic,  whom  the 
Cajitain  was  conducting  to  her  carri- 
age,' iic,  ifec.  Very  strange  to  say, 
neither  party  did  the  other  any  harm  1 
—Captain  Alverley,  on  the  next  opera 
night,  found  his  way  to  her  box. 

'  Captain  Alverley  !  how  could  you' 
— commenced  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  very 
earnestly. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  St.  Helen !'  was  the 
only  reply,  with  a  look  that  none  could 
give  but  Captain  Alverley.  The  skilful 
strategist  knew  the  amount  of  his  gain, 
aud  was  in  ecstasies. 

In  the  progress  of  '  the  affair,'  Cap- 
tain Alverley's  next  step  was  to  accus- 
tom Mrs.  St.  Helen  to  hear  herself  call- 
ed a  flirt,  and  to  have  his  name,  on  such 
occasions,  always  judiciously  coupled 
with  hers.  The  first  time  that  ever  she 
waltzed  with  him— which  he  justly  re- 
garded as  an  open  triumph — was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  very  heated  altercation 
she  had  had  with  Mrs.  Ogllvie,  who  had 
freely  charged  her  with  culpable  light- 
ness of  conduct  with  reference  to  Cap- 
tain Alverley  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  Mrs.  St.  Helen  went,  as  she 
had  threatened,  to  a  ball,  where,  cast- 
ing a  look  of  defiance  at  her  sister-in- 
law,  she  accepted  Captain  Alverley's 
Invitation,  infinitely  to  his  astonish- 
ment. He  saw  his  position,  and  be- 
haved with  prudence.  After  one  ortwo 
rounds,  he  led  her,  with  an  air  of  the 
properest  deference  in  the  world,  to  a 
seat,  and  paid  her  no  marked  attentions 
whatever  during  the  evening.  He  per- 
ceived that  her  lynx-eyed  sister  watch- 
ed his  every  movement ;  and  for  up- 
wards of  a  fortnight  he  suspended  all 
but  the  most  ordinary  and  casual  civili- 
ties and  attentions  to  Mrs.  St.  Helen. 
Why  did  not  the  infatuated  woman  at 
once  break  through  all  the  meshes  with 
which  she  was  now  conscious  of  being 
surrounded?  Why  did  no  sudden  alarm 
of  virtue— no  heaven-inspii-ed  strength 
—enable  her  to  'flee  like  a  bird  froin 
the  snare  of  the  fowler?'  Alas,  that  I 
should  have  to  write  It  I  She  did  not 
now  wish  to  do  so.  Not  that  yet  even 
she  contemplated  the  idea  of  positive 
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■;uilt— vastly  far  from  it.  She  was  so 
conscious  of  her  own  strength,  as  to 
prevent  all  apprehensions  on  {ftai  score. 
It  is  true  she  was  occasionally  sensible, 
with  a  lieart-flutter  and  cheek  sulliised, 
of  an  interest  in  Captain  Alverley,  that 
was  inconsistent  with  the  undivided 
affection  due  to  her  husband  ;  she  went 
not  further  consciously,  but  how  far 
was  this  ! — She  consoled  herself  with 
the  notion  that  it  was  certainly  rather 
coquettish— and  that  was  almost  uni- 
versal. The  plain  truth  was,  she  be- 
gan to  indulge  towards  Captain  Alver- 
ley feelings  which  she  no  longer  dared 
to  scrutinize.  Her  vanity,  again,  would 
not  suffer  her  to  part  with  so  gay  and 
dazzling  a  follower—'  and  she  was  sure- 
ly able  to  take  care  of  herself!' 

Once  or  twice  I  called  upon  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  in  pursuance  of  the  promise  I 
made,  but  without  seeing  her,as  she  had 
just  gone  out.  This  might,  or  it  might 
not,  be  true.  If  she  was  denying  her- 
self to  me,  it  must  have  been  on  ac- 
count of  what  had  taken  place  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  ;  and  was  it  that 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  frankness— of 
the  extent  of  her  admissions,  or  that 
she  regretted  having  made  them  from 
other  considerations?  I  was  driving, 
one  afternoon,  through  the  Park,  on 
my  way  to  a  patient  near  Cumberland 
Gate,  when  I  happened  to  overtake  the 
open  carriage  of  Mrs.  St.  Helen  driving 
very  slowly,  she  being  in  conversation 
■with  an  equestrian  who  walked  his 
horse  alongside— and  I  soon  detected 
in  him  Captain  Alverley.  I  perceived 
with  a  hurried  look  in  passing,  that  she 
■was  listening  intently  to  what  he  was 
saying — looking  down,  and  slightly  co- 
louring. I  felt  sick  at  heart  for  her  ! 
The  next  time  that  I  saw  her  at  home, 
she  seemed  very  calm,  and  sensibly 
colder  in  her  numner  towards  me  than 
I  had  ever  seen  her  before.  She  made 
not— nor  of  course  did  I— the  slightest 
allusion  to  our  late  deeply  interesting 
conversation.  In  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries, she  said  that  she  was  in  very 
good  health,  excejit  that  she  did  not 
now  sleep  so  soundly  as  heretofore,  and 
her  appetite  had  also  declined — the 
usual  consequences,  I  told  her,  of  a  life 
of  London  dissipation— of  irregular 
hours,  excitement,  and  fatigue. 

'  As  I  feel  rather  solitary  in  this  large 
house,"  -said  she,  'I  have  invited  a  Miss 
Churchill,  a  distant  relation  of  the 
colonel's,  to  pay  me  a  visit.  She's  a 
very  sweet,  good  girl,  and  I  liave  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  iTiseparable.'  Wliile 
she  said  tliis  a  siglit  colour  mounted 
into  her  cheek,  whieli  set  me  speculat- 
ing upon  wliat  she  liad  just  tnld  me. 
>Vas,  then,  her  sumnious  to  Wis9 


Churchill  a  signal  of  distress  t  Was  It 
that  she  began  to  feel  her  danger— that 
she  wished  a  protector— some  one  who 
should  be  indeed,  as  she  said,  insepar- 
able from  her— ever  by  her  side— who.se 
presence  might  check,  if  not  prevent, 
the  increasing  ardour  and  attentions  of 
Captain  Alverley?  Faint  effort  of  en- 
dangered virtue  ! — But  it  was  an  effort, 
and  I  rejoiced  to  see  it  made. 

'  When  do  you  propose  leaving  town? 
I  inquired. 

'  Leaving  town  !'  she  exclaimed  quick- 
ly—' why,  dear  doctor,  should  I  leave 
town  ?  The  season  not  yet  at  its 
height  even  !  Besides,  I  hate  the  coun- 
try—I never  heartily  liked  it.' 

'  I  thought,  Mrs.  St.  Helen'  

'Oh  yes  !'  sheinterrupteil  hastily,  'I 
know  what  you  mean  ;  Densleigh  was 
certainly  a  pleasant  place  enough,  but 
we've  lost  it.'  She  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  added — '  but  I  suppose  that 
about  August  we  must  go  down  some- 
where or  other'  ■ 

'  The  sea  air  will  do  wonders  for  you, 
and  for  the  children.' 

'  Yes— I  dare  say  it  would,'  she  re- 
plied, with  rather  an  indifferent  air— 
'  but  at  present  they  are  very  well ;  I 
always  have  them  taken  to  the  Park — 
and  where  can  there  be  afinerair?" 
Here  some  visitors  were  announced, 
the  servant  at  the  same  time  laying 
down  six  or  seven  notes  and  cards  of 
invitation  upon  one  of  the  tables. 

About  a  month  afterwards,  I  received 
the  following  note  from  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  :— 

'  Dear  Doctor,— Will  you  call  in  here 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  to  see 
one  of  the  children,  who,  I  fear,  is 
poorly?  Jones  tells  me  she  thinks  it 
is  the  measles.  I  hope  it  is  not  any- 
thing worse— the  scarlet  fever,  for  in- 
stance, or  small-pox.  But  you  can  soon 
tell.  I  shall  wait  at  home  for  you  till 
two.  '  Ever  yours, 

'  E.  St.  Helen. 

'P.S.— I  have  never  had  either  of 
these  horrid  complaints  myself,  and 
feel  rather  nervous. 

 Street,  10  o'clock.' 

What  a  dismal  contrast  this  note  af- 
forded, I  thought,  laying  it  down  with 
a  sigh,  to  the  eager,  alarming  summons 
she  liad  sent  on  a  former  occasion,  on 
a  most  trifling,  or  rather  imaginary 
emergency,  from  Densleigh  !  A  little 
after  two  o'clok  I  was  at  — —  Street, 
and  was  shown  up  immediately  into 
the  nursery.  Mrs.  St.  Helen's  pony 
phaeton  was  at  the  door,  and  she  was 
sitting,  ready  dressed  for  a  drive,  on 
the  corner  of  the  bed  on  which  lay  her 
younaer  child.  Her  handkerchief,  sa- 
turated with  Eau  de  Cologne,  was  every 
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now  and  then  lifted  to  her  face,  as 
though  she  dreaded  infection.  She 
looked  very  beautiful— her  dress  in- 
titiitely  became  her — and  she  did  not 
seem  i>articularly  agitated. 

'I  was  beginning  to  get  fidgety,  doc- 
tor ;  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  see  you,' 
said  she,  rising  to  meet  me.  I  assured 
her  I  had  been  unexpectedly  detained. 
'And  what  do  you  think  of  the  little 
love?  I  was  afraid  he  was  ailing  a  lit- 
tle yesterday— his  eyes  looked  very 
heavy  yesterday  evening,  didn't  they, 
Jones?'  turning  to  the  maid. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  she  replied  eagerly, 
directing  an  affectionate  and  anxious 
look  to  the  child.  'You  may  recollect, 
ma'am,  I  asked  you  yesterday  after- 
noon, if  we  hadn't  better  send  for'— 

'  Oh  yes— I  dare  say— I  think  you 
did,  Jones,'  interrupted  Mrs.  St.  Helen 
quickly,  and  with  rather  a  displeased 
air.  'Jones  is  always  terrilied  with 
every  change  in  the  child's  face  !  But 
do  you  think  there  is  anything  really 
the  matter,  doctor  ?' 

After  a  little  examination,  I  told  her 
that  I  thought  the  child  was  sickening 
for  the  measles. 

'Is  he  indeed,  sweet  little  lamb !' — 
she  exclaimed,  looking  really  kindly  at 
the  child.  'You  don't  think  it's  scarlet 
fever,  now  ?'  after  a  moment's  pause, 
tnmiug  anxiously  towards  me,  and 
gently  agitating  her  fragrant  handker- 
chief. 

'  No,'  I  replied — '  at  present  I  think 
it  is  decidedly  the  measles.' 

'  Measles  are  not  dangerous,  are 
they? 

'  La,  ma'am  !'  interrupted  Jones,  who 
was  kneeling  at  the  side  of  the  bed, 
near  the  child — her  eyes  filling  with 
tears — 'excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  niy 
poor  sister's  child  died  of  them  only  a 
twelvemonth  ago.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  Jones, — why  do  you 
try  to  alarm  me  in  this  way?  There's 
no  such  very  great  danger,  doctor,  is 
there  ? — turning  towards  me  with  more 
interest  in  her  manner  than  she  had 
hitherto  manifested. 

'I  sincerely  hope  not!  At  present, 
I  can  assure  you  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  its  being  a  mild  attack.' 

'  Only  feel  how  hot  his  little  hand  is, 
ma'am  !'  said  Jones. 

Mrs.  St.  Helen  did  not  remove  her 
gloves,  but  said  to  me—'  Of  course,  he 
is  rather  feverish  just  now  !' 

After  giving  a  few  directions  concern- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  room,  his 
food,  and  one  or  two  other  little  mat- 
ters, 1  left,  and  descended  to  the  draw- 
inz-room,  to  write  a  prescription. 

'I  shall  return  home  by  four,  Jones,* 
said  Mrs,  St.  Helen,  also  quitting  the 


room,  and  following  me — '  be  sure  you 
pay  him  every  attention— Don't  re- 
move your  eyes  from  him  for  a  mo- 
ment I' 

'I'm  quite  delighted  to  find  there's 
no  danger,  doctor,'  said  she,  seating 
herself  beside  me,  as  I  began  to  write. 

'  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,'  I  replied, 
determined  not  to  let  matters  pass  so 
very  easily,  '  we  must  not  be  too  san- 
guine. There  are  two  forms  of  measles 
—the  one  a  mild,  the  other  very  malig- 
nant. At  present,  I  cannot  undertake 
to  say  with  certainty  which  of  the  tu  o 
it  is.'  She  continued  silent  for  a  few 
moments.  — '  I  tliink  I  told  you,  in  my 
note,  that  I  believed  I  had  never  had 
the  measles  ? — Are  they  really  catch- 
ing from  a  child  to  a  grown-up  person?" 

'  Undoubtedly.' 

'Heavens!— I — I'll  have  pastiles 
burnt  all  over  the  house  all  day  I  Dear 
me  !  it  would  be  dreadful  if  i  were  to 
catch  it— because'  (she  added  hastily) 
'  of  dear  little  Arthur  I' 

'Well,  we  must  hope  for  the  hest,' 
said  I,  quietly  folding  up  my  prescrip- 
tion, and  requesting  that  it  might  be 
sent  to  the  druggist's  without  delay  ; 
and  hastily  taking  my  leave,  with  a 
countenance  that,  had  she  been  as  sen- 
sitive as  in  former  times,  she  might 
perceive  somewhat  clouded  with  dis- 
approbatiBn.  Was  the  mother's  heart, 
then,  already  so  dulled  towards  her 
suffering  offspring?  Could  I  doubt  the 
selfish  nature  of  her  anxieties?  What 
infernal  change  had  come  over  her? 
Why  did  she  not  instantly  order  back 
her  carriage,  undress,  and  betake  her- 
self to  the  only  place  that  then  became 
her— the  bedside  of  her  child  !  But  it 
was  otherwise.  A  few  minutes  after  I 
had  quitted,  she  stepped  into  her  car- 
riage, and  drove  into  the  Park.  At  my 
suggestion  the  elder  child,  Arthur,  was 
sent  off  immediately  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie's, 
who  resided  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chelsea  ;  and  I  continued 
in  daily  attendance  upon  little  George 
for  about  a  week,  during  which  time 
the  symptoms  were  of  the  milder  de- 
scription, and  I  anticipated  the  speedy 
recovery  of  my  little  patient.  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  whenever  I  was  present,  evi- 
dently—at least,  I  was  uncharitable 
enough  to  admit  the  idea— acted  the 
fond  mother,  appearing  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  her  child 
through  his  little  perils.  I  had  reason 
to  believe,  that  from  one  or  two  little 
circumstances  that  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation, that  she  did  not  withdraw 
from  the  world  of  pleasure.  The  con- 
stant attendants  upon  little  George 
were— not  his  mother— but  Miss 
Churchill  and  his  nursery-maid,  Jones, 
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bothoftlietn  most  anxious  and  affec- 
tionate nurses— as,  indeed,  I  heard  Mrs. 
St.  Helen  lierself,  in  tlie  blande.st  way, 
acltnowledge.  Well,  indee<l,  she  might, 
having  thus  devolved  the  chiefest  of 
her  maternal  duties  upon  the  com- 
panion slie  had  invited  to  partake  of 
Iier  pleasures  only. 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  days  after  I 
had  first  been  called  in  to  attend  upon 
little  St.  Helen,  that  I  was  suddenly 
summoned,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  to  Street,  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  he  had  become  very  sud- 
denly worse,  and  that  Miss  Churchill 
■was  much  alarmed.  Thither  I  repaired 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  found  that 
appearances  justified  her  apprehen- 
sions. There  was  every  symptom  of 
the  accession  of  the  malignant  form  of 
measles.  He  had  just  had  a  fit  of 
spasms,  and  was  now  breathing  hard 
and  quickly,  and  scorched  up  witli 
fever.  The  symptoms  were  certainly 
serious. 

'  You  must  not,  however,  be  too  much 
alarmed,  Mrs.  St.  Helen,'  said  I,  has- 
tily turning  round— forgetting,  at  the 
moment,  that  she,  the  most  interested, 
was  not  present.  The  child  had  been 
going  on  as  well  as  usual— rapidly  re- 
covering, in  fact,  till  six  o'clock  that 
evening ;  about  which  time  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  after  making  particular  inqui- 
ries about  the  child,  went  off  to  dinner 

at  Lady  's,  where  she  had  ordered 

the  carriage  to  call  for  her  about  nine, 
and  convey  her  to  the  opera.  lu  their 
fright,  Miss  Churchill  and  the  servants 
forgot  all  this,  and  instinctively  sent 
off  for  me.  After  giving  such  direc- 
tions as  appeared  proper,  I  quitted  the 
room,  beckoning  out  for  a  moment  Miss 
Churchill. 

'  Dear,  sweet  little  love !  I'm  afraid 
he's  very  ill,'  she  exclaimed,  much  agi- 
tated, and  bursting  into  tears,  as  she 
stepped  with  me  for  a  moment  into  an- 
other room.  I  acknowledged  to  her 
that  I  considered  the  child  to  be  in 
dangerous  circumstances  ;  '  Have  you 
sent  after  Mrs.  St,  Helen?  she  ought  to 
be  here.' 

'  Dear  !  we  have  been  all  so  flurried — 
but  we'll  inquire,'  she  replied,  running 
down  stairs  before  me.  'I  really  don't 
think  she's  been  sent  for— but  I  will 
immediately.  Let  me  see— nineo' clock. 
She'll  be  at  the  opera  by  this  time.' 

'Then  I  will  drive  thither  immedi- 
ately, as  my  carriage  is  here,  and  bring 
her  back  with  me.  It  will  not  do  to 
alarm  her  too  suddenly,  and  in  such  a 
place.  Let  me  see  ;  on  which  side  of 
the  house  is  her  box?' 

'  Number  — ,  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  stage.    I  tliink,  at  least,  that  you 


will  find  her  in  that  box,  which  Is  the 

Duchess  of  's,  and  she  called  here 

to-day  to  offer  it  to  Mrs.  St.  Helen.'  I 
drove  off  immediately,  and  had  a  two- 
fold object  in  doing  so— to  acquaint  her 
as  soon  as  possible  with  an  event  of 
such  serious  importance  as  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  her  child,  and  to  endea- 
vour, in  doing  so,  to  startle  her  out  of 
the  infatuation  into  which  I  feared  she 
had  fallen— to  remind  her  again  of  the 
high  and  holy  duties  she  was  beginning 
to  disregard.  The  sight  of  her  dying 
child  would  rouse,  I  thought,  the 
smothered  feelings  of  the  mother,  and 
those  would  soon  exercise  an  agonizing 
recollection  of  her  distant  husband. 
On  arriving  at  the  opera-house  I  made 
my  way,  in  my  hurry,  to  the  wrong 
side.  I  went  into  one  or  two  empty 
boxes  before  I  discovered  my  mistake  ; 
and  when  at  length  I  perceived  it,  I 
determined  to  stay  for  a  few  moments 
where  I  was,  and  endeavourto  see  what 

was  going  on  in  the  Duchess  of  's 

box.  There  .sat,  sure  enough,  in  the 
corner  of  the  box,  her  face  directed  to- 
wards the  stage,  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  dress- 
ed with  her  usual  elegance,  and  looking 
extremely  beautiful.  Her  left  hand 
slowly  moved  about  her  fan,  and  she 
was  evidently  occasionally  conversing 
with  some  one  standing  far  back  in  the 
box.  I  contemplated  her  with  real  an- 
guish, wlien  I  thought  of  her  husband 
—if,  indeed,  she  were  not  now  a  widow 
—and  of,  perhaps,  her  dying  child.  My 
heart  almost  failed  me,  and  I  began  to 
regret  having  undertaken  the  painful 
duty  which  had  brought  nie  where  I 
was.  I  stretched  myself  as  far  forward 
as  I  could,  to  discover,  if  possible,  who 
was  in  the  box  with  her,  but  in  vain. 
Whoever  it  was  that  she  was  talking  to 
—her  fan  now  and  then  fluttering  hur- 
riedly—he, or  she,  kept  as  far  out  of 
sight  as  possible.  Just  as  I  was  quit- 
ting my  post  of  observation,  however, 
a  sudden  motion  of  a  red  arm,  display- 
ing the  feather  of  an  officer's  cap,  satis- 
fied me  that  her  companion  was  the 
execrable  Alverley.  I  now  felt  an  ad- 
ditional repugnance  to  go  through  with 
what  I  had  undertaken  ;  but  I  hurried 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  soon  stood  at  the  door  of  the  ducb- 
ess'  box.  I  knocked,  and  it  was  im- 
mediately opened— by  Captain  Alver- 
ley. 

'Is  Mrs.  St.  Helen  here?'  I  whisper- 
ed.  He  bowed  stiCBy,  and  admitted 
me.  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  on  seeing  me, 
reddened  violently.  Rising  from  her 
seat,  and  approaching  me,  she  sudden- 
ly grew  pale,  for  she  could  not  butpei'- 
ceive  that  my  features  were  somewhat 
discomposed. 
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'  Good  God  !  doctor,  wliat  brings  you 
here?  she  inqnirt'd,  with  increasing 
trepidation. 

'  Permit  me  to  ask,  sir,'  said  Captain 
Alveiley,  interjiosini;  with  an  air  of 
hanphty  curiosity,  '  whether  anything 
lia.s  happened  to  justify  tlie  alarm 
wliich  5Irs.  St.  Helen—' 

'I  don't  wish  you  to  be  frightened,' 
saiil  I,  addres.sing  her,  without  notic- 
ing her  companion,  or  what  he  had 
said— I  could  not  overcome  my  repug- 
nance to  him— '  but  I  think  you  had 
better  return  home  with  me  ;  my  carri- 
age is  waiting  for  you.' 

'Omychiid!  my  child!'  she  ex- 
claimed, faintly,  sinking  into  her  seat 
again  ;  '  what  has  happened,  for  God's 
sake? 

'  He  is  ratherworse— suddenly  worse 
— but  I  think  he  was  better  .igain  be- 
fore I  left.'  She  looked  eagerly  at  me, 
while  her  countenance  seemed  blanch- 
ed to  the  hue  of  the  white  dress  she 
wore.  She  began  to  breathe  shortly 
and  hurriedly  ;  and  I  was  glad  that  the 
loud  and  merry  music  whicli  was  play- 
ing would,  in  some  measuie,  drown  the 
shriek  I  every  moment  e.xpected  her  to 
utter.  I  succeeded,  however,  with 
Captain  Alverley's  assistance,  in  con- 
veying her  to  my  carriage,  which  I  or- 
dered un  to  • — —  Street  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, for  Mrs.  St.  Helen's  excitement 
threatened  to  become  violent.  She  sob- 
bed hysterically.  '  What  a  cruel,  cruel 
wretch  I've  been,'  she  mnrmured,  in 
broken  accents, '  to  be  at  tlie — the  opera 
— when  my  darlinf;  is— dying  !' 

'  Come,  come,  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  it  is 
useless  to  afflict  yourself  with  vain  re- 
proaches. You  thought,  as  we  all 
thought,  that  he  was  recovering  fast, 
when  you  set  off.' 

'  Oh,  bat  I  should  never— never  have 
left  his  bedside  !  Oh,  if  I  should  lose 
him  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  look 
my—'  Thus  she  proceeded,  till,  over- 
come with  exhaustion,  she  leaned  back, 
sobbing  heavily.  As  we  entered  the 
street  in  whicli  she  lived,  she  whisper- 
ed, with  evidently  a  great  effort  to 
overcome  her  agitation,  '  Dearest  doc- 
tor—I see— I  know  what  you  must 
think— hnt  I  assure  you — I — I— Cap- 
tain Alverley  had  but  that  moment 
come  into  the  box,  quite  unexpectedly 
to  m",  and  I  was  extremely  vexed  and 
annoyed.' 

I  was  glad  that  the  carriage  .stopping 
RTured  me  the  jiain  of  replying  to  her. 
Miss  Ciiui chill  came  running  to  tlie 
carriag'",  as  soon  as  the  hall  door  had 
lic.en  opened— and  almost  n'ceived  Mrs. 
St.  Helen  into  her  arms— for  she  could 
hardly  stand,  her  agitation  became  so 
suddenly  increased. 


'  Emma— Emma  !  I  do  assure  you 
he  is  better— much— a  great  deal  bet- 
ter !'  said  Miss  Churchill,  hni-rying  her 
along  the  hall. 

'  0  Jane— I  shall  die  ! — I  am  very 
ill  !  I  cannot  bear  it— can  you  forgive 
me  ?' 

'  Hush  1  hush  !  what  nonsense  yon 
are  talking— you  rave  !'  exclaimed  Miss 
Churchill,  as  we  forced  Mrs.  St.  Helen 
into  the  dining-room,  where  it  was 
some  time  before  she  was  restored  to 

anything  like  a  calmness.    Mr.  , 

the  well  known  apotliecary,  coming  at 
length  into  the  room  to  take  his  depar- 
ture, strenuously  assured  us  that  the 
child  was  very  greatly  relieved,  and 
that  he  did  not  now  apprehend  danger. 
Tin's  I  was  happy  in  being  able  to  cor- 
roborate, after  having  stepped  upstairs 
to  satisfy  my  own  anxiety  ;  and  I  left 
her  for  the  night,  hoping,  but  faintly, 
that  a  great  effort  had  been  made  to 
snap  asunder  the  infernal  bands  in 
which  Satan,  in  the  shape  of  Alverley, 
had  bound  her.  It  seemed,  however, 
as  though  my  hopes  were  justified  ;  for 
morning,  noon,  and  night  beheld  Mrs. 
St.  Helen  at  her  child's  bedside— his 
zealous,  watchful,  and  loving  attend- 
ant— for  upwards  of  a  week.  She  gave 
him  all  his  medicine;  with  her  own 
hands  rendered  liim  all  the  little  ser- 
vices his  situation  required  ;  ordered  a 
peremptory  'not  at  home'  to  be  an- 
swered to  all  comers  except  Mrs.  O^il- 
vie  ;  and  doubtless  banished  from  her 
busied  bosom  all  thoughts  of  Captain 
Alverley ! 

The  morning  after  I  liad  brought  her 
home,  as  I  have  described,  from  the 
opera,  on  stepping  into  my  cari'iage,  I 
.saw  some  paper  lying  between  the 
cushions  of  the  seat.  Supposing  it  to 
be  some  memorandum  or  other  of  my 
own,  I  took  it  up,  and  with  unutter- 
able feelings  road  the  following,  hastily 
written  in  pencil  !  — 

'  Will  you,  angel !  condemn  me  to  a 
distant  admiration  of  your  solitary 
beauty?    I  am  here  fretting  in  old 

 's  box  ;  for  mercy's  sake  rescue  me. 

Only  look  down  and  nod,  when  you 

have  read  this,  at  's  box— I  shall 

understand— and,  rely  upon  it,  will  not 
abuse  your  kindness.'    *  * 

I  tore  it  with  fury  into  a  hundred 
fragments,  and  then,  recollecting  my- 
self, regretted  that  I  had  not  enclosed 
it  to  Mrs.  St.  Helen  in  an  envelope, 
with  '  my  compliments,'  so  that  she 
might  be  sensible  of  the  extent  to 
which  I  was  aware  of  her  guilty  secrets. 
Could  there  bo  now  any  doubt  in  my 
niindofthe  nature  of  the  attentiouu 
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this  villain  was  payinf?  Mrs.  St.  Helen, 
nnd  wtiicli  she  permitted?  On  reading 
tin's  infiinial  missive,  she  must  have 
'  looked  avd  nodded,'  and  so  summoned 
the  lleiid  to  lier  side.  And  now  I  re- 
collected the  falsehood  she  had  had 
presence  of  mind  enougli,  in  the  midst 
of  all  her  agitation,  to  invent,  in  order 
to  explain  away  his  being  with  lier— 
that  it  was  '  unexpected'  to  her,  and 
'  vexed  and  annoyed'  her.  I  long  de- 
hated  with  myself  whether  I  should 
communicate  to  her  the  nature  of  the 
discovery  I  had  made  ;  but  at  length, 
for  many  reasons,  thought  it  better  to 
take  no  notice  of  it.  I  looked  at  her 
with  totally  different  feelings  to  those 
with  which  I  had  ever  before  regarded 
her.  I  felt  as  if  her  presence  polluted 
the  chamber  of  suffering  innocence. 
Her  uncommon  beauty  had  thenceforth 
no  attractions  for  my  eye ;  I  felt  no 
gratilication  in  her  gentle  and  winning 
manners.  I  did  not  regret  the  arrival 
of  tlie  day  fixed  for  both  the  children, 
accompanied  by  herself,  to  go  to  the 
sea-side,  it  would  relieve  me  from  the 
presence  of  one  whose  perfidious  con- 
duct daily  excited  my  indignation  and 
disgust. 

She  returned  from  the  sea-side,  I  un- 
derstood, as  soon  as  she  had  seen  her 
children  settled  ;  I  say  understood,  for 
1  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
She  gave  me  no  intinjation  either  of  the 
-safe  arrival  of  her  children  at  the  .sea- 
side, or  of  her  own  return,  or  how  they 
were  going  on.    On  our  casually  meet- 
ing in  Oxford  Street  she  certainly 
nodded,  as  our  carriages  met,  but  it 
was  not  the  cordial  recognition  which 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
her.     I  saw  that  she  did  not  look  in 
good  health — her  face  seemed  clouded 
with  anxiety.    As,  however,  she  had 
vouchsafed  me  no  intimation  of  her  re- 
turn to  town  beyond  the  sudden  and 
casual  recognition  just  mentioned,  of 
course,  I  abstained  Ironi  calling  upon 
her.    I  wondered  whether  it  had  ever 
occurred  to  her  as  being  possible  that 
the  note  received  from  Alverley  had 
been  dropped  in  my  carriage,  and  so 
come  under  my  notice?    She  might 
have  recollected  that  she  did  not  destroy 
it,  but  rather,  perhajis,  determined  7wt 
to  destroy  it ;  she  might  have  asked 
Captain  Alverley  if  he  had  seen  it— they 
might  have  searched  the  opera-box — 
and  then  Mrs.  Bt.  Helen's  guilty  soul 
might  have  alarmed  and  worried  lier 
with  the  possibility  that  such  a  docu- 
ment might  have  found  its  way  into  my 
haniis  ;— rind?/  it  had,  could  I  then  do 
nothing  to  extricate  her  from  the  peril- 
ous circumstances  in  wliich  I  conceived 
her  to  be  placed  ?    What  right  had  I 


to  interfere,  however  keen  my  snspl- 
cions,  however  sincere  my  attachment 
to  her— as  she  was— and  to  her  hus- 
band? But  might  I  not  endeavour  to 
communicate  with  General  or  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  on  the  subject?  Yet  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  him,  and  lier  I 
had  seen  but  .seldom,  and  only  at  Mrs. 
St.  Hulen's ;  and  besides,  from  the 
evident  recrimination  that  I  had  inter- 
rupted between  the  sisters-in-law  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  was  plain  that  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  must  be  aware  of  the  liglit  con- 
duct of  Mrs.  St.  Helen— probably  she 
knew  and  feared  far  more  than  1— and 
so  my  communication  would  not  ap- 
pear incredible.  Still  it  might  be  taken 
ill — and  I  resolved  not  to  attempt  so 
dangerous  an  experiment. 

As  for  anonymous  letters,  that  odious 
system  was  my  abhorrence.  Suppose 
I  were  to  write  directly  to  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  braving  all  chances,  and  faith- 
fully expostulating  with  her  on  the 
dreadful  course  upon  which  she  was 
too  evidently  bent;  but  with  what 
benelit  had  my  former  attempts  been 
attended?  Suppose  slie  should  return 
my  letter  with  indignation,  or,  even,  in 
a  fever  of  fury,  lay  it  before  Captain  Al- 
verley? So,  seeing  no  possible  way  of 
interfering  successfully  between  the 
victim  and  the  destroyer,  I  withdrew 
from  the  painful  spectacle,  and  en- 
deavoured to  discharge  it  from  my 
thoughts.  Still,  however,  in  my  inter- 
course with  society,  I  was  from  time  to 
time  pained  by  hearing  rumours  of  the 
most  distressing  description  concerning 
the  degree  of  intimacy  subsisting  be- 
tween Captain  Alverley  and  Mrs.  St. 
Helen.  Scandal  w.as  indeed  busy  with 
their  names,  which  at  length  found 
their  way  into  the  papers  of  the  day. 
Could,  for  instance,  the  following  be 
mistaken? — 'The  eccentric  conductor 
the  lovely  wife  of  a  very  gallant  oflicer, 
is  beginning  to  attract  much  notice  in 
the  beau  monde.  It  is  rumoured  to 
have  been  such  as  to  call  forth  an  in- 
timation from  a  very  high  quarter,'  (tc. 
<tc.  ;  while  in  one  or  two  less  scrupul- 
ous newspapers  her  name,  connected 
with  that  of  Captain  Alverley,  was 
mentioned  in  the  coarsest  and  most  dis- 
gusting terms. 

'  Alas,  poor  Colonel  St.  Helen  I  if,  in- 
deed, the  chances  of  war  had  yet  spared 
you,  was  this  the  fond  and  lovely  wife 
you  left  in  such  an  agony  of  grief— the 
mother  of  your  children— she  to  whom 
you  had  confided  so  much  — from  whom 
you  were  expecting  so  enthusia-stic  a 
welcome  after  all  your  brave,  and  dan- 
gerous, and  glorious  toils?  Better 
would  it  be  for  you  to  fall  gloriously 
before  yon  grisly  array  of  muskets— 
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amidst  the  bellowing  of  your  country's 
canuon,  than  survive  to  meet  the  tlis- 
iiKil  scenes  which  seem  preparing  for 
you  1 


Alas,  that  I  should  have  to  record  it ! 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  at  length  grew  so  reck- 
less—the  consequence  of  her  infamous 
conduct  became  so  evident,  that  even 
some  of  the  less  fastidious  of  the  circles 
in  wliicli  she  moved,  found  in  necessary 
to  exclude  her.  Public  propriety  could 
not  be  so  outraged  with  impunity. 


It  was  a  lovely  Snnday  morning  in 
May  IS — ,  on  which,  returning  from  an 
early  visit  to  a  patient  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kensington,  I  ordered  the 
coachman  to  walk  his  horses,  that  I 
might  enjoy  the  balmy  freshness  of 
everything  around,  and  point  out  to 
my  little  son,  who  had  accompanied  me 
for  tlie  drive's  sake,  the  beauty  of  Hyde 
Park,  at  that  point  leading  off  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  I  could  almost  have 
im.igined  myself  fifty  miles  off  in  the 
country.  The  sun  shone  serenely  out 
of  the  blue  expanse  above,  upon  the 
bright  green  shrnbs  and  trees,  yet  cool 
and  fresh  with  the  morning  dew.  With 
the  exception  of  one  gentleman  who 
had  cantered  past  us  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, and  a  tidy  old  country-looking 
dame,  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  to 
rest  herself  from  a  long  walk  to  town, 
we  encountered  no  one.  My  little  chat- 
terer was  making  some  sagacious  ob- 
servations upon  the  heightand  number 
of  the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
when  a  rumbling  heavy  noise  indicated 
the  approach  of  a  vehicle  at  a  rapid 
rate.  It  proved  to  be  a  cliariot-aiid- 
four,  coming  towards  us  in  the  direction 
of  Cumberland  Gate— tearing  along  as 
fast  as  the  postilions  could  urge  their 
horses.  The  side-blinds  were  drawn 
down,  but  those  in  front  were  up,  and 
enabled  me  to  see— Mrs.  St.  Helen  and 
Captain  Alverley  !  She  was  evidently 
violently  agitated,  her  white  dress 
seemed  to  have  been  put  on  in  haste 
and  disorder,  her  hair  was  dishevelled 
— she  was  wringing  her  hands,  and 
weeping  passionately.  He  was  so  ab- 
sorbed with  his  attempts  to  pacify  her, 
as  not  to  have  observed  me.  I  drew  my 
breath  with  difficulty  for  some  mo- 
ments, the  shock  of  snch  a  dreadful 
apparition  had  been  so  sudden.  It 
seemed  as  tliongh  I  had  met  Satan 
hurrying  away  with  a  fallen  angel ! 

.So,  tliftn,  this  was  her  ei,opkment 
that  I  had  been  fated  to  see  !  Yes,  the 
final  step  had  been  taken  which  sepa- 
rated that  miserable  and  guilty  being 
forever  from  all  that  was  honourable 
Virtuou/i.prccioui  in  life,  which  plunged 


her  into  infamy  irretrievable  ;— and  her 
husband— her  children  1— Fiend,  thou 
had/it  triumiihed  1 

My  exhilaration  of  spirits,  occasion- 
ed by  the  beauty  and  calmness  of  the 
morning,  instantly  disappeared.  It 
seemed  as  though  a  cloud  darkened 
the  heavens,  and  filled  my  soul  with 
oppressive  gloom.  '  Pajia  !'  exclaim- 
ed my  little  son,  rousing  me  from  the 
reverie  into  whicli  I  had  fallen — '  what 
are  you  thinkhig  about?  Are  you 
sorry  for  that  lady  and  gentleman  ?  I 
wonder  who  tliey  are  ?  Why  was  she 
crying  ?  Is  she  ill,  do  you  tliink  ?'  His 
questions  at  length  attracted  my  at- 
tention ;  but  I  could  not  answer  him, 
I'or  he  reminded  me  of  little  Arthur 
St.  Helen,  who  was  just  about  his  age. 
Poorchiklren  !  Innocent  oifspring  of 
an  infamous  motlier,  what  is  to  become 
of  you  1  What  direful  associations  will 
ever  hereafter  hang  around  the  name 
you  bear  ! 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  drove  through 

 Street,  and  on  approaching  Mrs. 

St.  Helen's  house  perceived  indications, 
even  in  the  street,  of  sometliing  unus- 
ual having  happened.  On  drawing  up 
at  the  door — lor  I  determined  to  call, 
if  only  to  mention  what  I  had  seen — I 
saw  that  tliere  were  several  persons  in 
the  drawing-room,  evidently  agitated. 
The  servant  who  ojieued  the  door  seem- 
ed quite  bewildered.  I  was  requested 
to  walk  up-stairs  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  up  my  name,  and  soon  found 
myself  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Churchill,  General 
and  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess of  Hetheringham,  and  several 
other  relatives  and  connections  of  Col. 
and  Mrs.  St.  Helen.  They  were  all 
evidently  labouring  under  great  e.xcite- 
ment.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  was  perfectly 
frantic,  walking  to  and  fro,  and  wring- 
ing her  hands,  the  picture  of  despair. 
I  addressed  myself  first  to  Miss 
Churchill,  who  stood  nearest  me.  She 
took  my  hand,  but  suddenly  quitted 
it,  overcome  with  her  feelings,  and 
turned  away. 

'  My  dear  countess,'  said  I,  approach- 
ing the  Countess  of  Hetheringham, 
wlio  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  conversing 
with  a  lady,  her  handkerchief  now  and 
then  raised  towards  her  eyes,  but  her 
manner  being  still  somewhat  stately 
and  composed — '  I  fear  I  can  guess 
what  has  happened  I'  taking  a  chair 
opposite  to  her. 

'  Jiiopc.d,  doctor  1  she  has,  positive- 
ly !--We  are  all  thunderstruck,'  s!ie 
answered  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  her 
usual  deliberation.  '  We  were  pre- 
paring to  go  to  cliurch  when  the  pain- 
ful news  reached  us.     Wc  came  uH  hi* 
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tlier,  and  have  been  here  ever  since.  I 
have  not  told  any  of  my  daughters.' 
'  Her  companion,  I  suppose' — 
'  Of  course,  tliat  wretcli  Captain 
Alverley.  It  is  a  pity  he  is  to  succeed 
to  tlie  title  and  estates.  The  earl,  by 
the  way  talks  of  calling  him  out,  and 
so  forth.  I'll  take  care  he  does  no  such 
thing,  however.  Don't  you  think 
General  Ogilvie  should  do  so,  if  any 
one  7 

'How  and  when  did  she  go  7"  I  in- 
quired, affecting  not  to  hear  her  last 
observations.  '  I  called  to  say  that  I 
suspected  what  has  happened,  since  I 
met  them  this  morning  early  in  the 
Park'— 

'  Herbert !'  exclaimed  the  countess, 
in  a  less  drawling  tone  than  usual,  ad- 
ressing  the  Earl  of  Hetheringham,  who 
was  conversing  with  General  Ogilvie 
and  another  gentleman  in  a  low  earnest 
tone  at  the  further  end  of  the  room — 

'  Dr.  says  that  he  met  the  fugitives 

this  morning  in  the  Park. 

'  Indeed  !'  exclaimed  the  earl,  ear- 
nestly, as  they  all  three  approached  us. 
I  told  them  what  I  had  seen— and  they 
listened,  in  silence. 

'  Do  you  think  we  could  mention  the 
affair  at  the  Horse-Guards  ?'  inquired 
the  earl,  turning  to  General  Ogilvie.  'I 
have  a  great  mind  to  call  on  tlie  com- 
mander-in-chief to-morrow,  and  repre- 
sent the  infamous  conduct  of  his  aide- 
de-camp  towards  a  distinguished  bro- 
ther ofBcer  !'  The  general  and  his  com- 
panion shook  their  heads,  and  the  three 
presently  walked  away  again  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  drawing-room,  where 
they  appeared  to  resume  the  convers.a- 
tion  which  the  countess'  sutnmonshad 
interrupted. 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  doctor,'  she 
continueil,  '  I  am  not  much  surprised 
at  her  turning  out  in  this  way'  

'  Heavens,  countess  1  you  astonish 
me' — 

'Her  father,  yon  know,"  continued 
the  frigid  countess,  '  was  a  very  so-so 
kind  of  character  ;  and  gave  her  no 
sort  of  proper  education.  I  have  had 
my  daughters  educated  in  the  strictest 
possible  way— quite  under  my  own 
eye  !  Mrs.  St.  Helen  I  tried  to  train 
when  she  was  with  us  for  a  short  time, 
but  it  was  useless.  I  soon  .saw  it  was 
in  vain  ;  and  slie  did  my  daughters  no 
good  while  she  was  with  them,  I  as- 
sure you.' 

'  Why,  surely,  countess,  you  never 
saw  anything  improper  in  her  conduct 
while  she  was  under  your  care  ? 

'  Oh,  why,  yes— I  mean,  not  perhaps, 
exactly  ;  '  but,  to  be  sure,  the  girl's 
head  was  quite  turned  with  the  non- 
sense the  men  talked  to  her,  as  they  do 


to  every  new  girl— they  thought  her 
pretty  !'  She  paused,  but  I  only 
bowed. 

'  'Tis  a  sad  thing  for  ns,  doctor,  is  it 
not  T  resumed  the  countess.  '  The  pa- 
pers will  take  care  to  get  hold  of  it, 
because  of  the  relationship  to  us— it  is 
really  most  unpleasant  1'  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  servant  entered  and  whispered 
to  Miss  Churchill,  and  she,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Ogilvie,  presently  quitted  the 
room.  '  I  dare  say  tliat  is  some  mes- 
sage about  the  cliildren,'  said  the 
countess,  in  the  same  passionless  tone 
and  manner  she  had  hitherto  preserved 
— '  how  I  pity  tliem,  by  the  way  !  Poor 
things  it  will  be  always  flung  in  their 
teeth  ;  they'll  feel  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty in  settling  in  life — I  quite  feel  for 
them!'  sighing  gently.  'I  suppose  by 
the  way,  tlie  colonel  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty, if  she  should  live  to  return  to 
England,  in  obtaining  a  divorce  ?  But 
then  the  exposure  is  so  great  1'  how 
long  the  countess  would  have  gone  on 
in  this  strain,  I  know  not;  I  was  heart- 
ily tired  of  it — it  seemed,  so  to  speak, 
utterly  otit  of  tune  ;  so  I  rose  and 
bowed,  saying  I  wished  to  see  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  before  I  left,  as  she  and  Miss 
Churchill  seemed  excited  and  hysteri- 
cal. 

'  Yon  will  not  mention  this  affair 
more  than  you  can  help,  doctor  !'  said 
the  countess  with  great  dignity. 

'  Rely  on  my  prudence,'  I  replied 
carelessly,  and  quitted  the  room,  per- 
fectly wearied  out  and  disgusted  with 
the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  such  a 
dreadful  matter  was  discussed  by  one 
who  ought  to  have  felt  a  most  painful 
interest  in  it.  I  directed  a  servant  to 
show  me  to  the  room  whether  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  and  Miss  Churchill  had  gone  ; 
and  was,  within  a  few  moments,  usher- 
ed into  the  boudoir.  How  niy  heart 
ached,  as  I  hastily  cast  my  eye  over 
the  numerous  little  elegancies  scatter- 
ed tastefully  about  the  room  ;  and 
especially  when  it  fell  upon  a  beautiful 
full-length  crayon  sketch  of  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  which  hung  upon  the  wall  ! 

'  Oh,  wretch  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ogil- 
vie, observing  my  eye  fixed  upon  it  ; 
and  waking  hastily  up  to  it,  she  stood 
for  a  few  moments  with  her  arms 
stretched  out  towards  it  ;  and  then 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  wept  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  I  rose  and 
turned  the  picture  with  its  face  to  the 
wall. 

'  My  brother !  my  brave  and  noble- 
hearted  brother!'  sobbed  Mrs.  Ogilvie, 
and  sunk,  overpowered  with  her  feel- 
ings, into  a  seat. 

'  Where  is  my  mamma  ?'  kept  con- 
tinually inquiring  little  Arthur  St. 
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Helen,  whom  Miss  Chnrchill  was  clasp- 
ing affectionately  in  her  arms,  while 
her  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  his  little 
head.  He  was  the  image  of  his  beau- 
tiful—fallen mother. 

'  She's  gone,  gone,  my  love  I  You 
will  never  see  her  again  I'  she  mur- 
mured. 

'  But  ni  go  and  fetch  her,  if  you  will 
only  tell  rae  where  she  is."  Miss 
Churchill  wept,  but  made  no  reply. 

'  Why  do  you  turn  maiinna's  picture 
round  in  that  way?  he  inquired,  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  haughty  aii- — one  that 
most  strongly  reminded  me  of  his  guil- 
ty mother.  '  I  love  my  mamma  very 
dearly,  and  you  shall  not  do  so  !'  Miss 
Churchill  kissed  him  with  passionate 
fervour,  but  made  him  no  reply.  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  rose,  and  beckoning  me  to  fol- 
low her,  quitted  the  boudoir,  and  step- 
ped into  the  room  adjoining.  'Oh, 
doctor  !  of  all  the  dreadful  scenes  you 
h.ive  ever  seen,  can  anything  equal 
this?  I  would  rather— indeed  I  would 
— have  followed  both  my  brother  and 
his  wife  to  the  grave,  than  lived  to  see 
this  day  ! — My  dear— brave— fond — 
generous— betrayed  brother — read  it ! 
read  it,  if  you  can  !  It  has  quite  broken 
my  heart !'  and  hastily  suatching  a  let- 
ter from  her  Kjsom,  she  thrust  it  into 
my  hand,  telling  me  that  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  had  received  it  only  late  last 
night,  and  in  her  hurried  flight,  which 
it  had  perhaps  occasioned,  had  left  it 
upon  the  floor  of  her  dressing-room. 
The  letter  was  from  Colonel  St.  Helen 
to  Mrs.  St.  Helen  ;  and  was  quite  damp 
— it  might  be  with  the  tears  of  agony 
that  had  fallen  from  those  who  had 
read  it.    It  was  as  follows  : — 

'Malta,  April  10,  18—. 

'  My  sweet  Emma  !  Still  two  thou- 
sand envious  miles  are  between  us! 
Oh,  that  I  had  an  angel's  wing  to  fly 
to  you  in  a  moment !  But,  alas  1  that 
is  what  I  have  been  wishing  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times  since  I  left 
you— four  long  years  ago.  My  lovely 
Emma  !  idol  of  my  heart,  and  shall  we 
indeed  be  ere  long  reunited  ?  Sliall  I 
again  clasp  my  dear  beautiful  Emma 
in  my  arms— never,  never  again  to  be 
separated  ?  Dearest !  a  thousand  times 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  shall  not 
tempt  me  again  to  quit  you  ?  •  *  • 
I  come  home  somewhat  earlier  than  my 
regiment,  being  a  little— mind,  love  ! 
onhj  %  little  of  an  invalid.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  my  sweet  Emma,  fori  assure 
yon,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  am  quite 
recovered.  The  fact  is,  that  I  received. 

In  the  battle  of  A  •,  an  ugly  wound 

in  my  left  arm  from  a  musket-ball, 
which  con  lined  me  to  a  tent  and  to  my 
bed  for  uearlysix  weeks  ;  and  Lord  — , 


in  the  kindest  way,  v\'rote  to  me  to  in- 
sist upon  my  returning  to  England  for 
a  year,  in  order  to  recruit.  I  came 
overland,  and  am  rather  fatigued  with 
my  journey.  An  important  matter 
keeps  me  at  Malta  for  a  week  ;  but  in 
the  very  next  ship  I  start  for  merry  old 
England  I  *  *  And  how  have 
you  been,  my  dearest  Emma?  And 
how  are  Arthur  and  George  ?  Why  do 
you  say  so  little  about  them  ?  and 
about  yourself?  But  I  suppose  you 
have  got  the  common  notion— that 
your  letters  are  opened  by  others  than 
those  they  are  directed  to  I — How  I 
have  guessed  what  might  be  the  fea- 
tures and  expression  of  my  little  boys  ! 
I  have  never  seen  George  !— is  he  real- 
ly like  me?— By  the  way,  I  have 
brought  you  some  beautiful  diamonds  1 
I  have  almost  beggared  myself  (till  I  ar- 
rive in  England)  to  obtain  them  for  my 
Emma.  How  I  shall  delight  to  see 
them  upon  you ! 

'  Unless  something  extraordinary 
should  happen,  you  will  see  me  in 
about  a  week  after  you  get  this  letter — 
it  TOO?/  be  only  a  day  or  two  after  ;  and, 
my  own  Emma, I  most  particularly  wish 
that  you  will  be  alone  during  the  week 
immediately  following  your  receipt  of 
this  letter— for  I  must  have  you  all  to 
myself,  when  we  meet— as  the  Scrip- 
ture has  it,  '  with  our  joy  a  stranger  in- 
termeddleth  not.'  God  bless  you,  my 
dearest,  dearest  Emma !  and  kiss  the 
dear  boys  heartily  for  me  1  Your  fond 
— doting  husband, 

'  Arthur  St.  Helen.' 

I  returned  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
in  silence,  who,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  re- 
placed it  in  her  bosom. 

'She  must  have  read  it,'  said  I,  after 
a  pause. 

'  Yes,'  she  replied  with  a  shudder  of 
disgust  and  horror,  'and  if  she  felt 
herself  guilty,  I  wonder  she  survived 
it  1' 

'What  arrangements  have  you  made 
with  respect  to  the  children?'  I  in- 
quired. 

She  replied,  'that  she  had  already 
given  directions  for  their  removal  to 
her  house,  where  she  should  keep  them 
till  her  brother's  return  ;'  trembling  as 
she  uttered  the  last  word  or  two.  *  • 

'I  suppose  you  have  heard  some  of 
the  many  painful  rumours  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Mrs.  St.  Helen  latterly?' 
said  I,  in  a  low  tone. 

'  Yes- oh  yes— infamous  woman! 
Bnt  the  general  and  I  have  been  travel- 
ling on  the  Continent  during  the  last 
six  months  or  he  would  have  taken 
these  i)Oor  children  away  from  her  con- 
taminating presence,  even  by  force,  if 
necessary.  I  did  frequently  expostulate 
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with  her  in  tlia  moat  urgent  manner, 
but  latterly  she  grew  very  haughty, 
and  replied  to  me  with  great  rudeness, 
even'  — 

'  Alas  1  I  fear  her  heart  has  been  long 
corruiited.'  She  shook  her  head  and 
sobbed.— I  mentioned  the  slip  of  paper 
I  had  picked  up  in  my  carriage. 

'Oh,  many,  many  worse  tilings  than 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  since 
■we  returned  from  the  Continent !  Her 
disgraceful  conduct  drove  Miss  Clmrch- 
ill  from  —  Street  several  months  ago. 
Oh,  the  scenes  even  she  has  been  com- 
pelled to  witness  !  Is  there  no  punish- 
ment for  this  vile— this  abominable 
Alverley  1' 

'  Can  it  be  true,  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  that 
the  villain  has  even  had  the  miserable 
meanness  to  borrow  considerable  sums 
of  money  from  Mrs.  St.  Helen?' 

'That  also  I  have  heard;  that  she 
has  wasted  the  property  of  my  poor  be- 
trayed brother,  and  their  children,  iu 
order  to  supply  his  necessities  at  the 
gaming-table  ;  but  I  cannot  go  on  1  I 
shall  go  distracted  !' 

I  ascertained  that  very  late  in  the 
preceding  night,  or  rather  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  St.  Helen 
had  returned  from  Vauxliall,  accom- 
panied as  usual  by  Captain  Alverley, 
and  immediately  upon  her  entering  the 
house,  the  above  letter  from  Colonel 
St.  Helen  was  placed  in  her  hands.  Her 
guilty  soul  was  thunder-struck  at  the 
sight  of  her  husband's  handwriting. 
Captain  Alverley,  who  entered,  opened 
and  read  the  letter  ;  and  would  have  ta- 
ken it  away  witli  him  to  destroy  it,  had 
she  not  insisted  so  vehemently  upon 
reading  it  that  he  was  forced  to  comply. 
She  swooned  before  she  had  read  half  of 
the  letter.  All  I  could  learn  of  what 
happened  subsequently  was,  that  Cap- 
tain Alverley  left  about  three  o'clock, 
and  returned  in  little  more  than  an 
hour's  time  ;  that  a  travelling  carriage- 
and-four  drew  up  at  the  door  about  five 
o'clock  ;  but  such  was  her  agitation  and 
illness,  that  it  was  not  till  nearly  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  that  Captain  Alver- 
ley succeeded,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
induce  her  maid  to  accompany  them,  in 
carrying  Mrs.  St.  Helen  into  the  carri- 
age, almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
He  gave  the  sullen  incredulous  servants 
to  understand  that  their  mistress  had 
been  summoned  off  to  meet  Colonel  St. 
Helen  1  She  had  not  ventured  into  the 
room  where  herchildren  were  asleep,  in 
blessed  imconsciousness  of  tlie  fearful 
scenes  that  were  going  fdrward. 

In  mosl  of  the  Mumlay  morning's 
newspapers  appeared  tlie  ordinary  kind 
of  paragi'apli  aniioiuicing  the  'Elope- 
ment in  fashionable  life'— some  of  them 


mentioning  the  names  of  the  parties  by 
initials.  One  of  them  alluded  to  Mrs. 
St.  Helen's  connection  with  the  fandly 
of  the  Earl  of  Hetheringham,  whom,  it 
stated,  the  '  afflicting  event  had  thrown 
into  the  deepest  distress,'  (Sic— an  inti- 
mation so  intolerably  offensive  to  tlie 
pure,  fastidious  feelings  of  the  countess, 
that  the  day  after  there  appeared  the 
following  paragraph.  I  give  verbatim 
the  artless  disclaimer,  the  tone  and 
style  of  which  may,  perhaps,  serve  to 
indicate  the  distinguished  quarter 
whence  it  emanated. 

'  We  have  been  requested,  on  the  very 
highet^t  authority,  to  take  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  of  correcting  an 
unintentional  and  most  injurious  mis- 
statement that  appeared  in  our  yester- 
day's paper,  concerning  the  truly  un- 
fortunate and  most  distressing  affair  in 

 Street,  and  one  that  is  calculated 

to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  family  of 
very  high  distinction.  It  is  not  true, 
but  quite  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  tlie 
lady,  Mrs.  ••»»••»,  was  educated  in  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Hetheringham. 
She  is  certainly  a  remote  connection  of 
the  earl's  and  wheu  extremely  young, 
was  received  on  a  visit  into  his  lord- 
ship's house  till  some  family  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed  ;  but  we 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
lady  in  question  and  the  noble  family 
alluded  to,  have  been  long  alienated, 
particularly  the  female  branches.'  In 
another  part  of  the  same  paper  appear- 
ed the  intelligence,  that  '  Mrs.  St.  

was  a  lady  of  great  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  had  left  a 
family  of  six  cliildren.'  Another  news- 
paper informed  its  readers,  that  '  the 
gallant  companion  of  a  certain  lovely 
fugitive  was  the  heir  presumptive  of  a 
peerage  and  a  splendid  fortune.'  A 
third,  'that  the  late  elopement  was 
likely  to  afford  lucrative  employment 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.'  A 
fourth,  '  that  the  husband  of  a  lady, 
whose  recent,  <fec.,  was  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction, had  long  discarded  her,  osving 
to  her  light  conduct,  and  was  now  tak- 
ing steps  to  procure  a  divorce,'  (fee,  &c. 
With  such  matters  was— and  generally 
is— titillated  the  prurient  curiosity  of 
fashionable  society  for  a  moment  only 
— probably,  after  a  brief  interval,  its 
attention  being  again  excited  by  inti- 
mations, that  '  the  lady  whose  elope- 
ment lately  occasioned  much  stir  in 
the  fashionable  circles,'  had  destroyed 
herself,  or  betaken  herself  to  most 
reckless  and  dishonourable  courses, 

<Sic.  ;  and  that  Captain  A  '  was,  they 

understood,  about  to  lead  to  the  hyme- 
neal altar  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
Miss   ,*  (Sic,  toe.    This,  I  say,  ia 
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lint  an  uiifii'qui'iit  ease  ;  Imt  iiut  .sin;li 
was  the  course  of  events  consequent 
upon  the  euoi  uious  wickedness  of  Mis. 
St.  Helen. 

During  Monday  the  deserted  little 
St.  Helens  were  removed,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Cluuchill,  to  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Ogilvie,  the  general  continuing  in 
 Street,  to  receive  Colonel  St.  He- 
len when  he  should  arrive,  and— in 
what  way  he  best  might— break  to  him 
the  disastrous  intelligence  of  his  wife's 
intidelity  and  (light.  As  it  was  uncer- 
tain when  and  from  what  quarter  Colo- 
nel St.  Helen  would  reach  the  metro- 
polis, it  was  of  course  inipossihle  to 
anticipate  or  prevent  his  arrival  at 

 Street,  even  had  such  a  measure 

been  desirable.  Up  to  Thursday  he 
had  not  made  his  dreaded  appearance. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  however,  a 
post-chaise  and  four,  covered  with  dust, 
rattled  rapidly  round  the  corner  of 

 Square,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 

reeking  horses  stood  panting  at  the 
door  of  Colonel  St.  Helen's.  Before 
either  of  the  postillions  could  dismount, 
or  the  servant  open  the  hall-door,  or 
General  OgiUie,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
dining-room,  make  his  appearance,  tlie 
chaise  door  was  opened  from  within, 
the  steps  thrust  down,  and  forth 
sprung  a  genlleman  in  dusty  travelling 
costume— his  left  arm  in  a  sling— and 
rushed  up  to  the  door  of  the  liouse. 
While  his  impatient  hand  was  thun- 
dering with  the  knocker,  the  door  was 
opened. 

'  Is  Mrs.  St.  Helen' — he  commenced, 
in  eager  and  joyful  accents,  which, 
however,  suddenly  ceased  at  sight  of 
the  servant,  pale  as  death,  trembling 
and  silent. 

'  Why— what's  the  matter?'  stammer- 
ed Colonel  St.  Helen — for  he,  of  course, 
it  was.  'Ah,  Ogilvie!'  rushing  to- 
wards the  general,  who,  having  paused 
for  an  instint  liefore  presenting  him- 
self, now  quitted  the  dining-rooin,  and 
hurried  up  to  the  startled  colonel. 

'My  dear  St.  Helen!'  commenced 
the  general,  his  agitation  apparent.  A 
mighty  sigh  burst  from  the  swelling 
bosom  of  Colonel  St.  Helen,  as  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  din- 
ing- room. 

'  What's  all  this !'  he  inquired  in  a 
l.oanse  whiajier,  as  General  Ogilvie  shut 
the  door.  He  was  for  a  moment  tongue- 
tied  at  sight  of  the  long-dreaded  appa- 
rition which  now  so  suddenly  stood 
before  hirn.  The  colonel's  face  became 
overspread  with  a  deadly  hue  as  he 
made  the  inquiry,  and  nis  right  hand 
still  locked  that  of  General  Ogilvie  in 
Its  rigid  grasp. 

'St.  Helen,  you  must  bear  it  like  a 
U 


man  and  a  soldier,' at  length  commenc- 
ed the  general,  recovering  himself. 
'The chances  of  ivar,  you  know—' 

'Is  she  dead?'  gasped  the  colonel, 
without  moving  from  where  he  stood, 
or  i  ela.\ing  his  hold  of  General  Ogilvie's 
hand. 

'  No,'  replied  the  general,  turning  as 
pale  as  his  comimnicni. 

'Then — wlial— in  the  name  of  God  I 
—  tell  me'— whispered  Colonel  St.  He- 
len, his  eyes  almost  starting  out  of 
their  sockets,  while  the  drops  of  per- 
spiration stood  upon  his  forehead.  At 
ii.  word  spoken  in  a  low  tone  by  Gene- 
ral Ogilvie,  the  colonel  started  as  if  he 
had  been  stabbed,  and  then  lay  extend- 
ed upon  the  floor.  The  general  sprang 
to  the  bell,  and  shouted  violently  for 
assistance.  The  room  was  instantly 
almost  filled  with  servants.  One  of 
them  was  des]iatclied  for  ine,  and  an- 
other for  the  nearest  surgeon.  The  lat- 
ter arrived  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
I  was  in  attendance  within  little  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  fur  the  man, 
knowing  my  carriage,  stopped  it  as  I 
was  entering  the  street  in  which  I 
lived.  I  found  Colonel  St.  Helen 
propped  up  in  bed  in  the  armsof  Gene- 
ral Ogilvie— his  oat  and  waistcoat,  and 
neckhandkerchiefonly  had  been  remov- 
ed, and  his  sliirt-collar  tiirown  open. 
The  heavy  snorting  sound  that  met  my 
ears  prepared  me  for  the  worst.  Colo- 
nel St.  Helen  was  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
Within  a  minute  or  two  after  my  en- 
trance the  jugular  vein  was  opened — 
that  in  the  arm  had  given  no  relief. 
Oh,  that  his  infamons  wife  could  have 
been  by  my  side  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
lamentable  object  before  me  !  Here, 
woman — behold  your  handiwork  ! 

He  had  been  ever  foremost  in  fight ; 
he  had  braved  death  in  a  thousand 
forms  ;  the  flag  of  victory  had  often 
waved  gloriously  over  him  :  he  had 
quitted  the  lield  with  honourable 
wounds  ;  his  grateful  country  welcom- 
ed her  gallant  disabled  son  ;  his  affec- 
tionate wife,  he  thought,  stretched 
forth  her  eager  arms  to  receive  him; 
after  months  of  agony,  on  the  wings  of 
love  he  had  flown  seven  thousand  long 
miles  to  be — blasted,  as  here  he  lay  be- 
fore me  ! 

Sad  sights  bave  I  seen  in  my  time, 
but  when  one  so  sad  as  this?  My 
swelling  heart  overpowers  me  I  Poor 
colonel,  what  can  viy  art  do  for  thee  ? 

And  thou,  Alverley,  come  hither  thou 
for  a  moment,  slayer  of  the  jieace  and 
honour  of  thy  brave  brother  soldier  1 
Quit  for  a  njomeiit  the  cockatrice,  thy 
comi)anion,  to  look  upon  this  victim  of 
your  united  treachery  !  Oli,  out  upon 
I  thee  1  thy  presence  corrupts  the  air ! 
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Doion,  down  to  hell !  But  no  1— I  rave 
—society  will  presently  welcome  you 
ai^aiti,  gny  Alverley,  to  her  harlot  bo- 
som ! 

Though  a  large  opening  had  lieen 
made  in  the  jugular  vein,  tlirongh 
which  the  blood  was  flowing  copiously, 
no  impression  whatever  seemed  made, 
or  likely  to  be  made,  upon  the  violence 
of  the  attack.  I  therefore  recommend- 
ed opening  the  turgid  temporal  artery 
— which  was  done— and  large  blislers 
to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  to  the  extremities — the  usual  means 
resorted  to  in  violent  apojDlectic  seiz- 
ures. I  waited  fur  upwards  of  an  hour, 
and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  my  un- 
happy, but  perhaps  happily  uncon- 
scious patient,  in  apparently  the  same 
state  as  that  in  which  I  had  found  him. 
I  paid  him  another  visit  early  in  the 
morning— still  he  lay  in  extreme  dan- 
ger, having  been  bled  twice  during  the 
iiiplit,  but  without  any  siMisible  effect. 
I  willingly  acceded  to  the  general's  de- 
sire for  an  immediate  consultation  with 

Sir  •  ,  which  accordingly  took 

place  about  two  o'clock.  The  result 
was,  that  we  expressed  a  strong  opi- 
nion that,  unless  adecided  change  took 
place  within  an  hour  or  two,  the  attack 
would  prove  fatal.  Why  should  I  wish 
it — I  thought — otherwise?  What  hope- 
less anguish  wonlil  be  spared  him  were 
he  never  to  awake  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  tremendous  calamity  that  had 
befallen  him  !  What  co'.ild  life  hence- 
forth be  to  him  f  How  could  his  griev- 
ous wounds  be  healed,  or  even  stanch- 
ed? How  could  his  wrongs  be  rejiair- 
ed,  mitigated,  or  concealed?  What  bit- 
ter agony  would  the  sight  of  his  chil- 
dren ever  force  into  his  heart  I  I 
thought  of  all  this,  and  for  a  moment 
did  not  feel  anxious  that  success  should 
attend  nur  strenuous  efforts  to  .save 
him.  They  succeeded,  however,  and 
in  three  or  four  days'  time  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  unhappy  suflerer 
would  live  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  full  extent  of  his  misery—  to  drain 
perhaps  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs. 
I  was  in  the  room  when  his  eyes  gave 
almost  their  first  look  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. Oh,  dreadful  contrast  to 
the  gay  and  happy  man  I  last  saw  him 
before  his  departure  for  India!  His 
hair  was  now  somewhat  of  an  iron-grey 
hue — his  complexion  had  become  deep- 
ly bronzed  by  his  constant  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  an  Indian  sun.  Desiiite, 
Hiowever,  his  present  extreme  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  sunken  sallowness  of  his 
countenance,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
I'erceive  its  suiierior  air— the  linea- 
ments of  that  bold  and  resolute  charac- 
ter for  which  Colonel  St.  Helen  had 


ever  been  distinguished.  But  where 
was  the  wonted  lire  of  those  dark  eyes, 
that  were  now  directed  towards  me 
drowsily  and  unconsciously?  Was  lie 
then  aware  of  the  cause  of  his  illness, 
or  was  the  frightful  truth  breaking  bit- 
terly and  slowly  upon  his  reviving  fa- 
culties? God  grant  that  the  latter 
might  jirove  to  be  the  case,  or  the  con- 
sequences might  be  disastrous  indeed  I 
For  nearly  a  fortnight  he  lay  in  a 
kind  of  lethargy,  never  once  8i)eaking, 
or  apparently  taking  any  notice  of  what 
was  passing  about  hira.  Innumerable 
calls  were  made  at  his  house,  and  in- 
quiries concerning  his  health  by  a  large 
circle  of  attached  and  sympathising 
friends.  His  royal  highness,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, sent  almost  daily  to 
know  how  he  was  going  on.  As  soon 
as  I  thought  it  advisable,  I  intimated 
my  anxious  wish  that  he  should  have 
the  advantage  of  a  change  of  scene ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be  remov- 
ed, travel  by  easy  stages  to  Chelten- 
ham. He  simply  shook  his  head,  sor- 
rowfully, at  the  same  time  raising  his 
hand  as  if  deprecating  the  mention  of 
it.  Of  course  I  desisted.  The  next 
time  I  called,  his  female  attendant  met 
me  on  the  stairs,  and  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  begged  the  proposal 
might  not  be  renewed,  as  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  quit  Street.  Before 

leaving  him  that  day.  General  Ogilvie 
followed  me,  and  told  me  that  the 
colonel,  who  had  not  once  made  any 
allusion  to  what  had  taken  place,  sud- 
denly inquired,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  in  a  faint  tone,  where  his 
children  were  ;  and  on  being  informed, 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  them.  After 
some  hesitation,  I  consented  to  their 
being  brought  the  next  day,  for  a  few 
minutes  only — the  general  having  as- 
sured me  that  I  couhl  not  overrate  the 
fortitude  of  his  sutt'ering  relative.  '  De- 
pend upon  it  he  will  bear  the  sight  of 
them,'  said  the  general,  '  better  than 
you  imagine,  though  certainly  his 
nerves  must  have  been  much  shaken. 
How  shall  we  arrange  it?  I  should 
very  much  wish  you  to  be  present, 
doctor,  if  you  could  contrive  it.'  I 
promised  not  only  to  be  present,  but 
that,  as  I  could  easily  arrange  it,  I 
would  myself  call  and  bring  Mrs.  Ogil- 
vie and  the  children  ;  and  so  it  was  de- 
cided. The  next  afternoon,  therefoi-e, 
about  three  o'clock,  on  my  return  from 
visiting  a  patient  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  General  Ogilvie's  residence,  I  called 
there,  but  found  Mrs.  Ogilvie  on  the 
p(.int  of  going  out,  not  having  received 
any  intiTriation  of  our  arrangement. 
She  instantly,  however,  agreed  to  ac- 
company me.  'And  how  are  your  lit- 
tle nephews  7*  I  inquired. 
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'Oh,  tlieyare  very  well !'  she  replied 
with  a  sigh  ;  'achilj's  grief  is  not  very 
deep  or  lasting  ;  Artlinr  was  as  merry 

the  next  inornins  after  leaving  

Street,  as  if  uotiiing  had  happened  ! 
Now  and  then,  liowever,  lie  suddenly 
asks  me  where  his  mamma  is,  and 
wtien  he  shall  go  to  see  lier,  or  wlien 
she  will  come  here  !  But  when  he  sees 
me  sometimes  turn  aside  my  head,  to 
hide  the  tears  that  force  themselves  in- 
to my  eyes,  the  poor  child  thinks  I  am 
angry  with  him,  and  kisses  me,  tlirow- 
ing  his  arms  round  my  neck,  and  say- 
ing he  will  never  ask  to  see  his  mamma 
again.  He  soon,  however,  forgets  his 
promise,'  added  Mrs.  Ogilvie  with  emo- 
tion. 'Here  they  are  at  present,  as 
merry  as  they  can  be,'  she  continued, 
opening  the  folding-doors,  and  walking 
into  a  room  that  looked  upon  a  plea- 
sant garden.  'Alas,  that  they  should 
ever  hear  of  what  has  caused  all  our 
sorrow !' 

The  two  little  boys  were  romping 
about  upon  the  grass-plot  in  high  glee, 
running  after  and  rolling  over  one  an- 
other. How  like  the  elder  one  was  to 
his  wretched,  degraded,  accursed  mo- 
ther! The  same  bright  blue  eye,  the 
same  beautifully  formed  chin  and 
mouth  1—1  dreaded  the  eflfect  of  his 
standing  suddenly  before  his  father!— 
The  youngerchild,  George,  as  lively  as 
a  cricket,  and  as  brown  as  a  berry,  bore 
some  little  general  resemblance  to  his 
father. 

Oh,  how  could  your  mother  look  up- 
on your  little  faces,  and  listen  to  your 
prattle,  and  feel  your  tiny  arms  em- 
bracing her,  and  forget  tliat  she  had 
borne  you  !  That  you  were  the  fruit  of 
her  womb  !  That  your  little  lips  had  a 
thon.sand  times  drawn  nurture  from  her 
bosom!  Forget  all  the  myriad  of  de- 
licious agonies  and  ecstasies  of  a  mo- 
ther I  Her  generous,  conliding,  absent 
husband  !— How  cuuld  slie,  kuowiu"- 
all  this,  recollecting  all  this,  deliberate"- 
ly  snrrender  herself  to  destruction,  and 
prefer  the  bligliting  companionship  of 
a  liend— an  adulterer  ! 

'  N'ow,  Arthur  and  George,'  said  Mrs 
Ogilvie,  as  we  approached  them  in  the 
garden— 'you  must  be  good  children, 
and  go  and  get  dressed,  and  I  will  take 
you  both  out !'  

■  VVhat  !  a  drive  in  the  carriage?  I 
love  the  ponies  !'  replied  Arthur,  ea- 
gerly. 

'  Yes,  my  love,  we  are  going  to  take 
yon  to  see  pnpa.' 

'No,  no,  I  shall  not  go  there  !  I  don't 
like  my  papa  I  He  has  taken  iny  mam- 
ma away  I' 

'N'o,  child,  do  not  talk  snch  non- 
sense  ;  papa  has  done  no  8ach  thing. 


Poor  papa  is  very  ill,'  replied  Mrs.  Ogil- 
vie tremulously,  '  aud  wishes  to  see  his 
little  boys.' 

'I  don't  know  ray  papa,'  said  the 
child,  pouting,  and  sidling  away  from 
us.  '  He's  a  very,  very  great  way  off— 
but  if  you'll  \et  mamma  go  with  us, 
tlien  I  don't  care.' 

'Your  papa,'  said  I,  observing  Mrs. 
Ogilvie's  emotion,  '  does  not  know 
where  your  mamma  is!'  The  child 
seemed  quite  puzzled  at  all  this.  '  Will 
you  go  with  us,  then?"  he  inquired, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie. 
'  Yes,  love.' 

'  Isn't  my  papa  a  very  great  officer?' 
he  inquired  abruiitly.  '  He  has  killed 
—oh,  such  a  number  of  people,  I  am 
told  I  Do  you  think  he  will  like  to  see 
us  V 

'  Yes,  Arthur— and  he  will  love  you 
dearly  !'  replied  Mrs.  Ogilvie  with  a 
faltering  voice,  leading  her  nephews 
into  the  house.  Tliey  were  not  long  in 
being  dressed,  and  we  were  presently 
on  our  way  to  town.  I  began  to  feel 
more  apprehensive  of  the  propriety  of 
allowing  the  interview  when  I  saw  how 
his  mother  was  running  in  Arthur's 
head.  Suppose  he  were  bluntly  to  ask 
his  father  what  had  become  of  her  ?  I 
whispered  my  apprehensions  to  Mrs. 
Ogilvie,  and  found  them  shared  by  her. 
She  hail  not  seen  her  brother  since  his 
return  from  India,  and  declared  herself 
incapable  of  bearing  an  interview  with 
him  at  present,  were  he  able  to  receive 

her.    As  we  turned  into   Street,  the 

cliUdren  became  restless;  and  when 
we  reached  tlie  house  Arthur  looked 
up  at  It  apprehensively,  and  refused  at 
hrst  to  quit  the  carriage.  We  succeed- 
ed  m  inducing  him  to  do  so,  and  in  pa- 
citymg  hun,  and  both  the  children 
were  conducted  into  the  library,  where 
Mrs  Ogilvie  occupied  tlieir  attention 
Willie  I  repaired  to  the  colonel's  bed- 
side to  ascertain  how  he  was.  I  found 
him  little  changed  from  the  preceding 
day,  e.xcept  that  tliere  was  a  restless- 
ness and  anxiety  about  the  eyes  Pro- 
bably he  was  aware  that  his  children 
had  arrived.  General  Ogilvie  sat  be- 
side him.  I  sat  in  a  chair  placed  for 
me  ;  while  my  finger  was  on  his  pulse, 
and  my  eye  on  my  watch,  the  colonel 
said,  'Tliey  are  come,  are  they  not?'  I 
told  him  tliey  were  below. 

'Let  them  be  brought  up,  then  if 
you  please— but  only  one  at  a  time,' 
said  lie,  a  faint  flusii  apjiearing  on  his 
cheek.  General  Ogilvie  imme.liately 
left  the  room,  but  not  without  first 
casting  an  anxious  glance  at  me. 

'  You  are  both,  I  can  see,  apprehen- 
sive on  niy  account,'  he  whispered  : 
but  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  my  situa- 
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Hull.— He  must  unt  lie  loiiK  hi  the 
iDoin,  liowever ;  for  I  may  not  be  so 
strong  as  I  think  myself.'  In  a  few 
inoineiits  General  Ogilvie  returned, 
leading  in  his  little  companion,  wlio 
entered  with  evident  reluctance,  look- 
ing with  some  fear  towards  the  bed 
where  his  father  lay. 

'  You  are  a  very  good  child,  Arthur,' 
said  I,  in  a  soothing  tone,  liohliug  out 
my  band  to  receive  him— inwardly 
cursing  at  the  moment  his  resemblance 
to  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  and  whicli  just  then 
appeared  to  me  stronger  than  ever. 
'Come  and  ask  your  jiapa  how  he  is  1' 
The  child  came  and  stood  between  my 
knees.  Can  I  ever  foigot  the  looks 
with  whicli  that  father  and  son,  on  this 
their  bitter  meeting,  legarded  one  an- 
other? Neither  spoke.  It  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  describing  that  of  the 
former  :  as  for  little  Arthur,  his  face 
showed  a  mingled  expression  of  apjire- 
hension  and  wonder.  '  Si|ieak  to  your 
papa,'  I  whispered,  ol)serving  him 
slowly  pressing  back—'  he  is  very  poor- 
ly 1'  He  looked  at  ine  for  a  moment, 
and  then  faintly  exclaimed,  gazing  at 
Colonel  St.  Helen—'  I'apa,  I  love  you  1' 
The  poor  colonel  turned  his  head  away 
and  closed  his  eyes.  In  vain  he  strove 
to  compress  his  quivering  lip  ;  nature 
iDottld  conquer,  and  the  tears  soon 
forced  themselves  through  his  closed 
eyelids.  I  wish  Mrs.  St.  Helen  could 
liave  seen  the  unutterable  anguish  visi- 
ble in  his  features  when  he  turned 
again  to  look  upon  the  little  innocent 
countenance— in  form  and  feature  so 
much  resembling  liers!  After  gazing 
thus  for  some  moments  in  silence  upon 
the  child,  be  wliispered,  '  Kiss  me,  Ar- 
thur r  He  did  so— bending  forward, 
however,  timorously. 

'  Do  you  love  me  T  inquired  his  fa- 
ther. 

'  Yes,  papa  1'  The  colonel  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  embrace  his  son,  but 
his  left  arm  instantly  fell  again  power- 
less beside  him.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  endeavoured  to  suppress  a  heavy 
sigh. 

'  Do  you  recollect  me,  Arthur?'  he 
inquired.  The  child  looked  at  me,  and 
made  no  answer. 

'Do  you  love  your  little  brother 
George?'  asked  the  colonel  languidly. 

'Yes,  very  much— I'll  go  and  fetch 
him,  papa — he  will  love  you  too— he  is 
down  stairs.'  Every  fibre  of  Colonel 
St.  Helen's  face  quivered  with  emotion. 
His  eyes  overllowed  with  tears,  and  he 
whispered — 

'  1  leel  I  cannot  bear  it !  he  had 
better  go.' 

'  General,'  said  I,  '  will  you  take  him 
downstairs?  We  fatigue  Colonel  St, 


Helen  !'  But  he  made  me  no  answer. 
He  was  looking  forcedly  away,  and  bis 
tears  fell  fast.  I  therefore  rose,  and 
after  lifting  up  the  child  again  to  kiss 
his  suffering  i>arent,  led  him  down 
stairs,  thankful  that  ho  had  not  tor- 
tured his  father  by  any  illusion  to  his 
infamous  mother.  On  my  return,  I 
found  Col.  St.  Helen  much  exliausled, 
and  suffering  acutely  from  the  distract- 
ed feelings  excited  by  his  son's  presence. 

He  recovered  slowly  during  the  en- 
suing month,  from  as  severe  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  as  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
His  giief  sliowe<l  itself  in  the  gloom 
with  which  his  emaciated  features  were 
laden,  and  which,  coupled  with  his  ill- 
ness, and  the  remedies  we  were  com- 
pelled to  adojjt  to  subdue  it,  had  re- 
duced him  almost  to  a  skeleton.  He 
had  fallen  away  surprisingly.  A  mus- 
cular man  when  in  health,  he  looked 
now  as  if  he  had  returned  from  India 
in  decline.  He  would  sit  alone,  anci 
speecliless,  for  hours;  and  took  his 
nourishment  with  reluctance.  When 
his  children  entered  into  his  presence — 
they  were  brought  to  liim  daily — he  re- 
ceived them  with  aflection,  but  his 
manner  oppressed  them.  Alas  !  he  had 
no  smiles  with  which  to  welcome  and 
return  any  of  their  overtures  towards 
cheerfulness;  in  the  midstof any  at- 
temjitat  merriment  on  their  part,  he 
would  clasp  them  to  his  widowed  heart 
in  silent  agony. 

The  manner  in  which,  at  a  former 
period  of  his  illness,  he  had  rejected 
the  proposal  made  to  him  of  a  change 
of  scene,  prevented  its  being  renewed. 
One  morning  he  asked  Gen.  Ogilvie  if 
he  could  give  him  a  home  for  a  few 
months  ;  and  on  being  assured  of  the 
affectionate  welcome  with  which  he 
would  be  received,  he  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  quit  Street  on  the  ensuing 

morning.  He  gave  directions  for  his 
house,  with  all  its  furniture  to  be  sold  ; 
and  the  clothes,  trinkets,  and  sneh  or- 
naments of  Mrs.  St.  Helen  as  were  in 
the  house,  he  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 
He  exacted  a  pledge  to  this  effect  from 
Gen.  Ogilvie.  On  its  being  given,  and 
arrangements  made  for  his  departure, 
lie  took  his  arm,  and— shadow  of  his 
former  self !— stepped  into  the  general's 
carriage,  drew  down  the  blinds,  and 
quitted —— Street  for  ever.  The  day 
after,  in  passing  the  house,  I  saw,  on 
great  bills  in  the  windows  and  on  a 
board  on  the  walls,  'This  House  to 
BE  Sold.' 

I  could  gain  no  intelligence  of  the 
destination  or  movements  of  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  ;  it  was  supposed  that  she  had 
gone,  and  still  remained  abroad,  in 
company  with  Captain  Alverley.  I  ex- 
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pected  in  each  day's  paper  to  hear  of 
lier  having  committed  suicide ;  and 
never  omitted  to  cast  my  eye  over  a 
paragraph  headed  witli  '  Coronei-'s  In- 
quest,' or  '  Distressing  Suicide.'  Not 
so,  however ;  slie  was  reserved  for  a 
more  signal  ininislnnent ;  a  more  la- 
nientalple  end!  Captain  Alverley  made 
iiis  apponrance  in  London  six  weelis  af- 
ter the  elopement  ;and  in  passingalong 
St.  James's  Viu  k  lie  chanced  to  come 
on  his  royal  hijihness  the  commander- 
in-chief,  "who  was  returning  on  horse- 
back from  the  Horse-Guards.  He  drew 
up,  and  motioning  Captain  Alverley, 
his  aide  df-cainp,  to  approach,  rebuked 
him  indignantly  for  the  cruel  outrage 
he  had  committed,  commanding  him 
never  again  to  enter  his  presence.  The 
dnke  rode  off  with  a  haughty  scowl, 
leaving  Captain  Alverley  thunder- 
struck. This  incident  found  its  way 
into  the  next  day's  papers  ;  and  Captain 
Alverley,  perceiving  himself  in  bad 
odour,  threw  up  his  commission,  and 
withdrew,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  Cou- 
tinent.  The  Duke  of  York,  evinced 
from  the  first  the  greatest  sympathy 
with  Col.  St.  Helen  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
thought  he  might  safely  do  so,  sent 
him  a  letter,  by  a  distinguished  general 
officer,  a  friend  of  the  colmiel's,  full  of 
the  kindest  expressions,  and  intimating 
his  wish  to  see  liimat  the  Horse-Guards 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  He  added 
that  he  was  authorised  to  state  that  his 
majesty  had  expressed  a  sincere  sym- 
jiathy  for  his  sufferings,  and  the  high- 
est approbation  of  his  gallant  conduct 
abroad. 

'  Tell  his  royal  highness,'  said  he, 
'  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  his  conde- 
scension ;  and  the  moment  I  am  able  I 
will  attend  him  personally  to  say  as 
much.' 

'I  was  not  exactly  authorised,'  said 

Lord  ,  'to  mention  it  to  you,  but 

you  are  to  have  the  — tli  ;  I  he-ard  his 
royal  higliness  say  as  luuch.' 

'  Pray  tell  his  royal  highness,'  replied 
the  Colonel,  with  a  melancholy  air, 
'that  I  cannot  accejit  it,  for  1  return  to 
India  by  the  next  ship  !' 

'  Good  God  !  Colonel  St.  Helen — re- 
turn to  India  V  echoed  Lord  ,  with 

an  air  of  infinite  astonislmient. 

'  Can  I  reiiiiiin  in  England  f  sud- 
denly inquired  the  Colonel,  with  a  look 

that  silenced  Lord  ,  at  the  same 

time  liastily  rising  and  standing  for  a 
few  momeiitK  witli  his  back  turneil  to- 
wanls  him,  evidently  overjiowered  with 
his  feelings.  Neither  spoke  for  a  few 
uionient.1. 

'  I  cannot  tell  this  to  his  royal  high- 
ness,' said  Lord  ;  '  I  know  lie  will 

(tMk  me  alKjut  everything  that  has  pass- 
ed at  our  interview.' 


'Then  tell  him,  ray  lord,  ray  last 
words  to  you  were,  that  my  heart  is 
broken,  but  my  will  is  not.  I  shall  {lo 
to  India,  if  I  live,  and  that  as  soon  as 
possible  !' 

Lord  saw  that  he  was  inflexible, 

and  abstained  fiora  further  importuni- 
ties. 

Three  months  had  now  elapsed  from 
the  day  on  which  Colonel  St.  Helen  ar- 
rived in  England  to  encounter  so  fell  a 
blight  of  his  fondest  hopes,  his  bright- 
est prospects  ;  and  he  had  made  his 
final  and  gloomy  jireparations  for  re- 
turning to  India.  Notwithstanding  the 
sympathizing  and  allectionate  attach- 
ment of  General  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  daily  sight  of  his 
children  — those  innocent,  helpless,  de- 
serted beings,  whom  he  was  himself 
about  to  desert — he  woidd  have  lost  all 
sympathy  with  mankind.  His  heart 
yearned  towards  his  little  sons— but 
Ids  resolution  had  been  taken,  and  was 
unchangeable,  to  return  to  India,  and, 
amidst  the  scenes  of  carnage  he  had 
there  quilted,  to  seek,  in  an  honour- 
able death,  release  from  the  agonies  he 
sullered.  He  arranged  all  his  afl'airson 
the  basis  of  his  being  about  to  take 
leave  of  England  for  ever.  His  pur- 
poses with  reference  to  his  children 
nught  have  been  varied  but  for  the 
zealous  guardians  f(n-  them  he  found  in 
General  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie.  It  was  not 
till  within  a  short  period  of  his  depar- 
ture, that  he  could  liear  to  ask  from 
the  former  a  detailed  acc(nint  of  all 
that  hail  lia]p|>ened.  He  heard  the 
name  of  Alverley  mentioned  in  silence. 
He  inquired  where  he  wjis  supposed  to 
be,  ami  never  again  alluded  to  him. 
The  niime  of  Mi  s.  tjt.  Helen  never  es- 
caped his  lips. 

When  he  presented  himself  before 
the  commander-in-chief,  he  met  with  a 
gracious  reception.  His  royal  highness 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  a 
quivering  lip  assured  him  of  his  sym- 
pathy and  personal  regard. 

'  Is  your  resolution  to  return  to  In- 
dia, Colonel  St.  Helen,  unalterable  ?' 
inquired  the  duke.  The  colonel  bowed  ; 
his  UKinner  satisfied  the  duke  of  the 
iiselessuess  of  expostulation.  His  pas- 
sage was  engaged  in  a  ship  quitting  the 
Thiimes  in  a  few  days.  His  servant 
had  jiacki-d  uji  all  that  was  to  be  taken 
abi'ard.  The  dreaded  morning  arrived  ; 
he  emliracc(l  his  sisterand  his  children 
befiue  setting  off  for  town  — as  he  had 
determined,  but  only  for  a  few  hours 
as  they  supjiosed,  understanding  that 
lie  would  return  in  the  afternoon  to 
bid  them  adieu  for  ever. 

While  he  ami  General  O^dlvie  were 
waiting  in  a  back  room  at  Meosrs.  — , 
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the  army  ageuts,  where  he  wished  to 
iimlte  some  pecuniary  arrangements, 
his  eyo  hiiiipeued  to  fall  upon  a  para- 
graph, which  lie  read  with  a  suspension 
of  his  breaUi,  and  a  face  flushed  with 
excitement. 

'  Ogilvie  !'  said  he,  turning  to  his 
brother-in-law  a  countenance  tliat  had 
become  white  as  deatli,  and  speaking 
in  a  dill'erent  voice  from  any  tliat  had 
been  heard  since  his  illness,  '  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  I  shall  not  go  to 
India  at  present.' 

'I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,'  said  the 
general,  confounded  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  information  as  much  as  at 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed  : 
•  but  what  has  happened  ?  what  has 
agitated  you?' 

'lam  not  agitated,'  replied  Col.  St. 
Helen,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  fold- 
ing up  the  newspaper  he  had  been 
reading.  '  Can  you  spare  this?'  said  he 
to  the  clerk  he  had  summoned  into  the 
room.    He  was  answered  in  the  aflirm- 

ative.    '  Then  you  may  tell  Mr.  

to  give  himself  no  further  trouble  about 
the  business  I  called  upon  ;  be  so  good 
as  to  inform  him  that  I  have  made  some 
change  in  my  arrangements.  Shall  we 
walk  home,  Ogilvie?'  They  quitted 
Messrs.  's  immediately. 

'  St.  Helen,'  said  General  Ogilvie,  '  I 
protest  that  I  will  not  return  home 
with  you  till  you  have  told  me  what 
lias  occasioned  this  extraordinary 
change  of  manner  and  purpose—' 

'  My  dear  Ogilvie,  you  shall  know  all. 
Read  this,'  said  the  colonel,  taking  out 
the  newspaper  ;  and  he  pointed  out  the 
following  paragraph  :— 

'  By  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Seckington,  the  Hon.  Captain  Al- 

verley,  formerly  of  the  Guards, 

succeeds  to  the  title  ami  estates,  wliich 
are  great,  as  well  as  to  tlie  splendid  ac- 
cumulations of  funded  inoperty  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  late  Lord  S., 
who  has  beciueathed  everything  to  the 
present  Lord  Seckington.    He  is  now 

abroad,  but  is  daily  expected  in   

Street.' 

'Well!'  exclaimed  the  general,  with 
a  sigh,  after  having  read  the  jiaiagrapli 
in  silence,  returning  the  paper,  '  of 
course,  it  is  easy  to  guess  your  inten- 
tions.' 

'  Intentions  !'  exclaimed  Colonel  St. 
Helen,  witli  vivacity,  'this  is  the  lirst 
time  I  have  breathed  freely  since  my 
arrival  in  England  !' 

'  Do  you  really  think  of  meeting  this 
man  ?'  inquired  the  general,  gravely. 

'  Meet  him  ?  Do  I  intend  to  meet  him  t 
— Ogilvie,  you  vex  me  1'  replied  Col. 
St.  Helen  bitterly,  at  the  same  time 
quickening  his  pace.   He  dragged  his 


companion  along  ia  silence,  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  that  they  were  almost  half 
through  the  Park  before  either  bad 

again  spoken.  ^ 

'  How  shall  I  know  when  he  arrives 
in  London?'  said  the  colonel. 

•  Oh,  there  cannot  be  much  difficulty 
about  tliat,'  replied  the  general,  who 
had  by  this  time  salistied  himself  of  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  to  dissuade 
Col.  St.  Helen  from  his  evident  pur- 
pose.—'I  will  do  all  that  you  can  de- 
sire, since-' 

'  Dear  Ogilvie— my  dear  good  bro- 
ther,' said  the  colonel  with  energy,  'do 
not  think  I  shall  permit  you  to  be  at 
all  involved  in  this  affair.  Mischief  may 
come  of  it — /  intend  it  shall — I  cannot 
deprive  my  sister  and  my  children  of 
your  presence  for  a  moment.' 

'  You  shall  not  meet  him  unless  lam 
at  your  elbow,'  interrupted  the  gene- 
ral;  'I  can  be  firm  as  well  as  you.' 

'  Ogilvie,  how  useless  this  is  !  I  do 
assure  you  that  my  mind  is  fixed  unal- 
terably. It  cannot  be  ;  it  shall  not  be. 
May  I  fall  at  the  first  fire  if  I  permit 
you  to  be  on  the  ground.  I  could  not 
aim  steadily  if  you  were  there.  No — I 
have  got  my  man.   Darnley  will—' 

'  I  hate  your  pro/med  duellists,'  in- 
terrupted the  general  with  irrepressible 
agitation. 

'  They  are  made  for  such  an  affair  as 
mine  !'  exclaimed  Colonel  St.  Helen, 
with  a  kind  of  cheerfulness  that  was 
sickening. 

General  Oglivie  had  never  seen  such 
a  remarkable  change  so  quickly  effect- 
ed in  any  one. 

'  Have  you  thought  of  your  poor 
boys  ?'  said  he,  as  they  approached 
home. 

'  Thank  God,  that  ray  sister  is  your 
wife  ;  that  you  are  my  brother-in-law,' 
exclaimed  Colonel  St.  Helen,  in  a  more 
subdued  tone  than  that  iu  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  speaking ;  '  they 
cannot  be  better  off  !' 

'This  scoundrel  has  no  such  ties? 
You  don't  meet  on  equal  terms.' 

'Perhaps  not  exactly,  but— my  bul- 
let will  spoil  his  pretty  coronet  too  I' 
—He  paused,  and  a  smile  passed  over 
his  features.  '  Poor  devil  !'  lie  added, 
'  I  would  give  a  trifle  to  be  present 
when  Major  Darnley  first  calls  upon 
him  !  It  will  try  his  mettle  rather, 
won't  it?'  almost  laughing— but  such  a 
laugh  1 

'  Really,  St.  Helen,  this  has  turned 
you  into  a  devil  !'  exclaimed  General 
Oglivie. 

'  The  best  thing  that  the  old  Lord 
Seckington  ever  did,'  said  Colonel  St. 
Helen  to  himself,  but  aloud— as  if  he 
had  not  heard  his  companion's  remark 
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'  was  to  die,  exactly  when  he  did  die  : 
the  worst  thing  that  has  happened  to 
the  uew  Loiil  Seckiiigton  was,  to  he- 
come  Lord  Secliiiigton  when  he  did  be- 
come Lord  Seckington  ;  and  the  best 
thing  for  me  was,  that  I  sliould  come  to 
know  of  it  when  I  did  come  to  know 
of  it.' 

'  You  are,  my  dear  St.  Helen,  the 
most  cruelly  injured  man  breathing,' 
said  General  Ogliv  ie,  '  and  nobody  has 
s  right  to  interfere  with  yon  ?' 

'  I  should  think  not,'  replied  Col.  St. 
Helen,  in  the  same  bitter  tones  in 
wl'.icli  he  had  been  all  along  speaking. 
'  Ogilvie  !'  he  added,  '  no  treachery  ! 
By  your  honour  as  a  soldier  and  a  gen- 
tleman, no  interference  in  any  way  !' 

'  I  should  have  thought  that  such  an 
appeal  was  perfectly  unnecessary,'  re- 
plied the  general  coldly. 

'  Oh,  forgive  me  !  Ogilvie  1  Remem- 
ber my  sufferings  ;  I  was  wrong.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  St.  Helen, 
replied  General  Ogilvie.  '  By  my  God, 
I  will  be  true  to  you  in  everything.' 

'  And  I  will  be  true  to  myself,  Ogil- 
vie.— You  shall  see  !'  rejoined  the  co- 
lonel, shaking  his  hand.— '  And  now, 
what  must  we  say  to  my  sister  to  pre- 
vent suspicion  ?' 

'  Oh  !  we  must  say  that  your  ship 
does  not  sail  for  a  fortnight,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind— it  will  be  no  dif- 
ficult thing  to  deceive  her,  poor  thing  !' 
said  the  general. 

'  Hardy,'  said  Col.  St.  Helen,  ad- 
dressing his  groom,  putting  two  guineas 
into  his  hand,  '  go  directly  and  station 
yourself  at  the  coruer  of  —  Street, 

and  watch  Number  ,  which  is  Lord 

Seckington's.  Say  not  a  word  to  any- 
body, but  be  on  the  look-out  night  and 
day  ;  and  the  moment  that  ynu  see  a 
travelling  carriage— or  anything  of  the 
sort— go  up  to  the  door,  inquire  who  it 
is  that  has  come  ;  and  if  you  hear  that 
it  is  L<ird  Seckington,  come  off'  to  me 
at  the  top  of  your  speed— it  shall  be 
the  best  half-houi-'s  work  you  ever  did 
in  your  life — ask  quietly— mind,  to  see 
me,  and  tell  me  your  news.  To  nobody 
but  me,  sir.' 

Hardy  was  a  faithful  fellow  ;  and  in 
an  houi^s  time  he  was  to  be  seen  lurk- 
ing about           Street,  in  obedience  to 

bi.s  master's  order. 

What  I  subsequently  learned  from 
several  quarters  I  may  state  here,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative and  the  better  to  explain  the 
events  which  remain  to  be  detailed. 

I  was  riglit  in  supposing  that  Captain 
Alverley  and  llr.H.  St.  Helen  went  di- 
rect to  the  Continent  ;  but  of  their 
movements  when  there  I  scarce  know 


anything.  Her  frantic  agonies  of  re- 
morse at  the  step  she  had  taken  were 
scarcely  calculated  to  increase  the  at- 
tachment of  her  companion,  whose 
satiated  eye  beheld  the  beauty  which 
had  so  long  fevered  his  soul,  daily  dis- 
appearing. When  lie  discovered  the 
incurable  nature  of  her  mental  suffer- 
ings—he began  to  complain  that  his 
funds  were  running  low.  He  had  long 
been  embarrassed  and  involved — yet 
had  he  contrived  to  appear  possessed 
of  all  the  wealth  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
elegancies  that  penniless  young  men  of 
fashion  so  mysteriously  secure  for 
themselves.  Now,  the  money  he  had 
obtained  from  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  as  well 
as  a  few  hundreds  that  had  been  sup- 
plied to  him  by  a  brother  reprobate  to 
carry  on  the  intrigue,  had  disappeared. 
He  began  to  feel  himself  placed  in  very 
awkward  circumstances.  What  is  a 
penniless  man  of  fashion  in  Paris? 
Captain  Alverley  was  burdened  with 
the  perpetual  presence  of  a  woman 
who  was  weeping  from  morning  to 
niglit— frequently  in  violent  hysterics 
—and  who  vehemently  reproached  hiui 
with  being  the  author  of  all  her  misery. 
He  soon  began  to  sicken  of  all  this. 
Was  it  for  this  that  he  had  quitted  all 
the  pleasures  of  London,  and  lost  all 
his  hopes  of  advancement  in  the  army? 
Paris  was  a  pleasant  place,  and  he  could 
have  enjoyed  himself  there  but  for  this 
unfortunate  and  most  disgusting  affair. 
He  began  to  loathe  the  sight  of  his 
miserable  companion.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  keen  regret  that  he  found  her 
brought  home  one  night  dripping  from 
the  Seine,  after  an  abortive  attempt  at 
self-destruction,  to  which  his  sarcastic 
rapartees  had  impelled  his  half-mad- 
dened victim.  The  poor  captain  was 
to  be  pitied— his  bold  adventure  had 
turned  out  most  unfortunately  !  In- 
stead of  the  brilliant  beauty  he  bad 
reckoned  on  having  secured  for  a  year 
or  two  in  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  he  beheld  it 
withered  and  gone,  and  there  was  ever 
with  him  a  haggard  woman,  tearing  her 
hair,  wringing  her  hands,  and  frantical- 
ly taxing  him  with  being  her  destroyer. 
In  vain  he  sought  to  escape  from  it — 
she  would  never  leave  him  !  he  had  re- 
turned to  London  to  raise  funds  ;  his 
encounter  with  the  commander-in-chief 
sent  him  back  in  fury  to  Paris.  He  had 
never  felt  himself  in  such  an  extremity, 
and  he  determined,  after  much  reflec- 
tion, that  could  he  but  once  get  extri- 
cated from  this  unfortunate  adventure, 
he  would  never  again  undertake  one  on 
so  extensive  a  scale. 

Of  a  sudden,  an  express  from  Lon- 
don brought  him  news  that  electrified 
him  with  delight— a  delight  which,  in 
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the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  he  at- 
teinptod  to  communicate  to  his  com- 
panion. By  tlie  ileatli  of  his  aged  uncle 
he  had  become  Lord  Sccliington  ;  the 
proprietor  of   Secliington  Castle,  in 

 shire  :  one  or  two  other  houses  in 

different  imrts  of  the  country  ;  and  a 

splendid  mansion  in  Street  ;  with 

a  rent-roll  of  upwards  of  £25,000  a-year, 
and  not  less  tlum  £200,000  in  the  Funds. 
At  the  first  impulse  of  his  generous 
feelings  he  determined  to  settle  on 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  the  .sura  of  £000a-year, 
which  he  permitted  licr  to  spend 
wherever  she  eliose— oll'eriug  to  give 
her  a  thousand  pounds  in  addition  if 
she  would  not  return  to  England.  She 
began  now  to  be  unreasonable  ;  and  af- 
fected to  receive  his  liberal  proposal 
with  con.sternatiou. 

And  was  it  then  possible  that,  after 
all  he  had  said  and  done,  she  was  not 
to  become  Lady  Seckington  !  Even  if 
Col.  St.  Helen  should  take  successful 
proceedings  for  a  divorce?  Horror — 
horror  unutterable  ! 

»        •         «        •  » 

The  next  communications  that  reach- 
ed Lord  Seckington  consisted  of  en- 
treaties from  his  solicitor,  and  his  la- 
mented uncle,  the  late  Lord  Secking- 
ton,  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  com- 
ing to  London,  as  tliere  were  many 
matters  requiring  his  attention.  He 
was  glad  to  see  tlieir  letters  accompani- 
ed with  one  that  bore  the  handwriting 
of  his  friend,  Cnpfain  Leicester.  He 
o)iened  it,  ami  read  thus — 
'i)ear  Seokington  — 

'  Pshnw,  how  odd  it  looks.  Of  oourse 
T  congratulate  you.  Don't  cut  your  old 
friends,  tbitt's  all.  But  I  write  to  say — 
wait  abroad  a  little,  only  till  the  excite- 
ment of  the  tiling  lias  gone  down.  That 

unhappy  devil  St.  H  is  in  town  ;  but 

I  hear  bo's  going  back  to  India  in 
doublo-qniek  tiire.  Would  it  mU  hp.  as 
well  to  wait  till  ///;'.s'  oif,  and  ihc  coast  is 
clear  t  Eternally  yours, 

'F.  LKXCKSTi;n. 
'  The  KiglitHon.  Lord  Seokington.' 

On  perusing  this  letter,  it  occurred 
to  Ijord  Seckington  that  he  had  various 
matters  of  importance  to  settle  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Continent ;  and  so 
he  wrote  to  his  solicitors — to  their  as- 
tonishment and  vexation.  He  was 
jireparing  to  set  off  lor  Brussels  two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  when  another 
letter  reached  him  from  the  same  friend- 
ly pen. 

(  Private. ) 
'  London,  8th  August  18—. 
'Dear  Seckington, 

'  What  the  deuce  is  in  the  wind?  per- 
haps you  ca  n  better  guess  than  I  can 
ti  ll;  but  I  lose  no  time  in  ivriting,  to 
say  that  Col.  St.  Helen,  who  had  ap- 
pointi'd  to  sail  tolndi'i,  .ind  taken  leavo 
of  evoiybody  in  a  yloomy  way,  to  seek 


an  honourable  erave.  4c.  &o.,  has 
changed  his  mind,  couutf^rmanded  all 
Ills  arrangements,  and  stops  in  lyondon. 
Every  one  is  amazed  at  this  queer  move. 
1  have  reason  to  know  that  he  had 
actually  engaged  his  passage  by  a  ship 
th.it  started  two  or  three  daj-s  n„-o,  and 
has  forfeited  all  tlie  passage-money. 
This  looks  unpleasant — are  we  to  look 
out  for  a  squall  f  Do  you  think  he  has 
seen  that,  iinportineiit  par.agraph  about 
yiui  in  the  pui'.i!rs,  and  is  waiting  for 
!/ou  ?  If  so,  I  (ear  you  are  in  aa  awk- 
ward predinanient,  and  I  scarce  know 
how  to  advise  you.  It  will  hardly  do  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  a  little  longer,  will 

it  y   A.-k  ,  and  ,  and  above  all. 

Count  .     Ever  yours,  more  and 

more,  '  ]•'.  I,.' 

As  Lord  Seckington  read  this  letter 
his  face  became  white.  Several  letters 
lay  before  him  unattended  to.  With  Cap- 
tain Leicester's  in  his  hand,  he  remain- 
ed motionless  for  half  an  hour;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  peiiod  he  was  on 
the  point  of  going  into  his  bedroom 
and  putting  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  into 
liis  ear.  Probably  what  he  endured  in 
that  interval  cnunterhalancetl  all  the 
]>Ieasure  of  his  life.  Lord  Seckington 
was  a  hopeless  reprobate,  but  he  was 
no  coward  ;  he  was  as  brave  a  man  as 
ever  wore  epaulets.  But  consider  his 
situation. 

Here  he  was,  scarce  two-and-thirty 
years  old,  suddenly  become  a  peer  of 
tlie  realm,  having  succeeded  to  a  very 
ancient  1  itle  ;  and  with  all  appliances 
and  means  to  boot— in  short,  occupy- 
ing as  brilliant  a  position  as  man  could 
be  placed  in  :  yet  amidst  all  the  daz- 
zling iirospcct  that  was  opened  before 
liim,  his  eye  settled  on  one  fell  figure 
only— that  of  Colonel  St.  Helen, 
standing  at  ten  or  twelve  paces  dis- 
tance from  him,  his  outstretclied  arm 
pointing  a  pistol  at  his  head,  with 
deadly  imrpose  and  aim  unerring.  It 
was  frightful. 

What  wouM  he  have  cared  for  it  in 
the  heyday  of  his  career  as  Captain  Al- 
verley  ;  or  as  he  was  only  a  few  sliort 
days  before— des]iprately  in  debt,driven 
from  the  army,  disgusted  with  tlie  pre- 
sence anil  stunned  with  the  shrieks  of 
a  woman  he  liad  long  loathed  ;  but  now 
— Pei  iiition  !  The  cold  swe.'it  stood  on 
his  brow,  and  he  felt  sick  to  death. 
Tf'/iKj  in'is  to  bi'  done,  t  He  could  not 
keep  (Hit  of  the  way— the  spirit  of  a  man 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  such  co- 
wardice: no,  his  coronet  slioulil  never 
be  ileHled  by  the  head  of  a  coward.  So 
there  was  no  alternative.  To  London 
he  must  go,  and  that  without  delay, 
with  tlie  all  but  certainty  that,  within 
a  few  hour  of  his  arriv.nl,  Col.  St.  Helen 
would  have  avenaed  all  the  wrongs  he 
had  suffered  by  sending  a  bullet  through 
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the  head  of  him  who  had  inflicted  them. 
Tliese  were  the  dreadful  thouglits  that 
were  passing  thnnigh  his  mind,  when 
tlie  spectre  stood  before  him,  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  who  happened  to  enter  liisroom 
—all  her  beauty  gone,  a  truly  lamenta- 
ble object. 

'  Well,  madam,'  commenced  Lord 
Secklngton,  '  I  am  going  to  London,  to 

he  shot  at  by  yourd  d  husband.  He 

will  certainly  kill  me  ;  that  is,  if  I  do 

not  lirsc'   Tlie  latter  part  of  this 

fiendish  speech  was  lost  on  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  who  had  fallen  down  in  a  swoon. 
He  summoned  assistance  into  the  room, 
and  then  quitted  it,  gathering  up  his 
letters;  but  leaving  behind  him  the 
one  which  had  occasioned  him  his  hor- 
rible agonies — Captain  Leicester's.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  St.  Helen's 
maid,  who  communicated  its  diieful 
contents  to  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  but  not  till 
after  Lord  Seckiiigton  had  quitted 
Paris.  He  hurried  to  his  bedroom  and 
dressed,  and  set  oB'to  consult  with  one 
or  two  '  experienced'  friends  upon  the 
chief  matter  tliat  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion— whether  the  laws  of  duelling 
would  ailmit,  under  the  circumstances 
of  his  expected  meeting  with  Col.  St. 
Helen,  of  his  shooting  at  his  antagonist 
in  the  first  instance  ;  which  would  af- 
ford him,  he  considered,  the  only  chance 
he  had  of  saving  a  life  he  was  then  an- 
xious to  preserve. 

'You  most  give  him,'  said  Col.  , 

an  authority  in  such  matters,  'two 
shots  in  my  opinion,  and  even  a  third, 
if  the  first  two  have  had  no  effect  ;  and 
then  you  may  do  as  you  will.' 

'Poll  !'  exchuined  Lord  Seckington. 

'Well,'  replied  the  Cfilonel,  '  you  may 
sa.y  pnh  .'  if  you  like;  but  you  asked 
ray  opinion,  and  you  have  it.  I  have 
known  it  acted  upon  several  times,  and 
never  objected  to.' 

'  Is  your  friend  a  good  shot?'  inquir- 
ed Count  . 

'  I  should  say  as  good  as  myself.' 

The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'Ah,  that  is  bad  !— I  think  you  may 
shoot  at  your  friend  at  the  lirst,  hy  ac- 
ciatnit.' 

'That'.s  not  the  way  matters  are  set- 
tled in  England,  cnunt,'  interrupted 

Colonel          sharply;  the  Frenchman 

retorted  ;  one  word  led  on  annther,  and 
that  evening  they  went  thron.;li  adnel- 
Hcene  of  their  own  ;  Lord  Seckington 
iR-ingcomi^elled  to  stand  second  to  his 
countryman.  f)r)  returning  ti>  liis  hotel, 
he  found  tiiB  c:anU  of  uhnust  every  one 
of  his  most  'listingnidhed  countrymen 
resident  in  Paris  lying  on  bistable.  He 
turned  sick  at  heart  as  he  lookeil  upon 
them.  He  fonnd  that  Mrs.  St.  Helen 
was  sUil  insensible,  and  ho  embraced 


the  opportunity  of  preparing  for  his  im- 
mediate departure  ;  but  not  before  he 
had  left  sutlicient  funds  to  provide  for 
her  comforts  till  he  could  send  her  fur- 
ther assistance  from  London,  if  she  did 
not  first  receive  the  intelligence  of  his 
death.  Early  in  the  ensuing  morning 
he  set  out  with  the  siime  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  those  with  which  a  man 
might  pass  through  beautiful  scenery 
on  Ills  way  to  the  guillotine. 

When  his  post-chaise  and  four  drew 
up  opposite  the  jjortals  of  his  house  in 

 Street,  he  stepped  out  of  it  pale  as 

death,  and  scarce  able  to  conceal  his 
agitation  from  the  menials  who  lined 
the  IniU  to  receive  their  new  lord. 
'  How  long  will  they  be  tninr!'  thought 
he,  and  sickened  as  he  thought. 

As  soon  as  the  bustle  of  his  arrival 
was  over,  and  while  the  chaise  was 
being  led  from  the  door,  a  groojn,  who 
might  have  been  observeil  loitering 
about  the  end  of  the  street,  stepped  up, 
pulled  the  bell,  and  inquired  if  that 
was  Lord  Seckington  who  had  arrived. 
He  was  tartly  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  a  servant.  The  groom  .saunter- 
ed down  the  street ;  but  as  soon  he  had 
turned  the  corner,  he  ran,  and  never 
stopped  till  he  had  reached  General 
Ogilvie's.  He  succeeded  in  communi- 
cating his  pregnant  intelligence  to  Col. 
St.  Helen  without  having  excited  the 
suspicion  of  any  one  in  the  house; 
which  Col.  St.  Helen  quitted  a  few 
minutes  afterwards. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing a  gentleman  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Lord  Seckington's  house.  Having  been 
informed  that  his  lordship  was  engag- 
ed, the  stranger  gave  his  card,  and  de- 
sired to  be  shown  into  the  library, 
where  he  would  wait  his  lordship's  lei- 
sure, as  he  had  a  pressing  engagement 
with  him.  The  servant  ushered  him 
into  the  library,  and  took  up  to  Lord 
Seckington  the  card  of  '  Major  Darn- 
ley.'  He  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for  in 
less  than  five  minutes  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Lord  Seckington  entered. 

'  Major  Darriley,  I  presume?'  he  in- 
quired, advancing  to  his  visitor.  Lord 
Seckington  apologised  for  his  delay  in 
attending  the  Major. 

'  I  need  only  mention  the  name  of 
Col.  St.  Helen,  niy  lord,'  said  Major 
Darnley,  'to  apprise  your  lordship  of 
the  iiamful  nature  of  my  errand.' 

'Certainly— I  perfectly  understand,' 
replied  Lord  Seckington  hastily. 

'Of  course,  my  lonl,  the  sooner  this 
affair  is  settled  the  better'  . 

'By  all  means,'  replied  Lord  Seck- 
ington. 'I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
friend,  Captain  Leicester,  whom  I  know 
to  be  in  town,  will  act  with  you  on  my 
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behalf.  Probably  he  is  this  moment 

at  's,  wliere  you  could  hardly  fail 

of  meeting  him,'  looking  at  his  watch. 

'  Perhaps  your  lordship  will  favour 
me  with  a  line  addressed  to  Captain 
Leicester,  intimating  the  nature  of  my 
application  ?' 

'  Undoubtedly,'  replied  Lord  Seek- 
ington  ;  and  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the 
desired  effect,  directed  it,  and  gave  it 
to  M.ijor  Darnley. 

'Probably  Captain  Leicester  will  be 
with  your  lordship  shortly  ;  sliall  I  tell 
him  your  lordship  waits  here  for  liim?' 

'  I  beg  you  will  do  me  that  favour. 
Pray,  Major  Darnley,  let  no  time  be 
lost,'  added  Lord  Seckington  with  a 
smile  which  it  would  have  been  a  lux- 
ury to  a  fiend  to  witness.  He  rang  the 
bell,  and  Major  Darnley  tookliis  leave. 
The  instant  the  door  was  closed,  Lord 
Seckington,  after  a  sickening  glance 
round  at  the  splendid  apartment, 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa  in  a  state  of 
mind  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt describing. 

Having  agreed  to  dine  that  evening 
with  one  of  his  old  friends  who  had 
succeeded  to  a  dukedom  since  they  had 
met,  and  who  had  quitted  Lord  Seck- 
ington only  half  an  hour  before  Major 
Darnley's  arrival,  it  became  necessary 
to  write  off,  and  announce  his  inability 
to  be  present.  He  did  so,  and  stated 
it  to  be  owing  to  pressing  engagements, 
and  the  thought  which  had  since  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  he  ouglit  not  to 
dine  out  till  after  his  uncle's  funeral- 
well  knowing  that  his  own  funeral 
might  proljably  take  place  at  the  same 
time?  It  may  be  easily  understood 
that  he  was  in  no  humour  to  renew  the 
business-<letails  which  Major  Darnley's 
arrival  had  interrujited.  He  sent  a 
message  to  that  efiect  up-stairs  to  his 
solicitor,  to  whom  he  had  promised  to 
return,  begging  him  to  be  in  attendance 
in  the  morning  ;  and  ordering  dinner  to 
be  prepared  and  served  at  a  moment's 
notice,  he  again  threw  himself  on  the 
sofa.  He  was  roused  from  his  reverie 
by  Captain  Leicester,  who  was  in  full 
dinner-dress,  having  been  nmt  by  Ma- 
jor Darnley  as  he  was  preparing  to  go 

to  the  Unke  of  's  where  he  was  to 

have  been  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  Lord  Seckington.  After  his  inter- 
view with  Major  Darnley,  he  had  come 
off  direct  to  Street. 

'  Well,  Seckington,  you  see  it'sjnst 
as  I  suspected,'  said  he,  stepping  up  to 
Lord  Seckington. 

'  Yes,'  replied  his  lordship,  shaking 
him  by  tlie  hand,  and  sighing.  '  May 
I  reckon  on  your  services?' 

'Oh,  of  course  1  I  am  here  on  the 
business  now.' 


'  Where  were  you  going  when  Major 
Darnley  found  youV  inquired  Lord 

Seckington. 

'The  Duke  of  's.* 

'Ah,  I  was  to  have  been  there  too  !' 
said  Lord  Seckington.  'They'll  suspect 
that  something's  wrong  by  our  botli 
so  suddenly  sending  refusals.' 

'And  let  them  ;  they're  not  likely  to 
send  us  peace-officers  if  they  do  sus- 
pect !— They'll  only  be  devilish  sorry 
to  lose  the  company  of  two  deuced 
good  knives  and  forks— that's  all  I' 

'I  have  ordered  dinner  here  to  be 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice,'  said  Lord 
Seckington.  '  You  can  stay  to  dinner?" 

'I  think,  perhaps,  I  have  half  an 
hour  to  spare,'  replied  Captain  Lei- 
cester; 'but  I  can't  spare  one  second 
more,  for  I've  engaged  to  meet  Darnley 

at  's  by  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock.' 

Lord  Seckington  rang,  and  ordered  din- 
uer  to  be  served  immediately. 

'This  bloodthirsty  devil,  St.  Helen,' 
said  Lord  Seckington,  'must  have  been 
watching  for  my  arrival— Major  Darn- 
ley was  with  me  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  I  had  got  into  the  house.' 

'Very  probably.  No  doubt  he  had 
hired  some  fellow  to  lurk  about  and 
bring  him  word  of  your  arrival.  You 
know,  my  dear  fellow,'  added  Captain 
Leicester,  '  there's  no  disguising  the 
thing  ;  we  are  likely  to  have  sharp  work 
on  our  hands  in  the  morning.' 

'The  morning?  I  shall  go  mad  if  I 
have  to  wait  all  through  the  night  1'  ex- 
claimed Lord  Seckington  ;  'D  nme 

if  I  could  not  prefer  fighting  to-night — 

why  could  it  not  be  at  's?  You 

could  easily  manage  it,  Leicester.  You 
really  must  arrange  it  so!  I  sha'n't 
have  a  chance  if  we  wait  till  the  morn- 
ing 1' 

'  You  know  it  can't  be  done,'  replied 
Captain  Leicester, — it's  not  aelon  la 
rci/le — there's  a  method  in  everything, 
and  duelling  is  nothing  without  it. 
Darnley  would  laugh  at  me  if  I  propos- 
ed it.' 

'  Well,  I  am  in  your  hands.  You 
must  do  as  you  think  proper,'  said 
Lord  Seckington  with  a  sigh. 

'I'll  parade  you— let  me  see— five,  or 
six  o'clock— either  will  do,'  said  Cap- 
tain Leicester.  '  However,  we  shall 
discuss  everything  fully  to-night  at 
 's.' 

'  Did  you  ever  know  of  such  an  un- 
happy devil  as  I  am,  Leicester  ?  ex- 
claimed Lord  Seckington — 'just  now 
to  be  shot !' 

'  Ay,  and  for  such  a  cause,  that's  the 
ugly  part  of  the  story — but  what  does 
that  signify  ?  'Twas  an  adventure  car- 
ried on  with  spirit — you  could  not 
command  success,  you  know— eh  ?isn't 
that  the  word  T 
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'  It's  d  d  hard  to  part  with  all 

this !'  exclaimed  Lord  Seckington, 
pointing  to  the  flue  library.  '  Hell 
uuist  be  a  juke  to  what  I've  sufl'ered 
since  I  got  your  last  letter.' 

'  I  thought  it  would  have  that  effect. 
But  tlie  thing's  done  now,  ami  you 
must  try  not  to  tliink  of  it.  jMake  your 
will,  atid  snap  your  lingers  at  every- 
thing and  everybody  in  the  world. 
Tliat's  the  way  a' man  of  sense  and  spi- 
rit should  meet  death,  and  tlien  ho 
conquers  it  !— By  the  way,  if  you  were 
to  make  your  will  it  might  be  as  well, 
Tliere'sa  heap  of  money  in  the  Funds, 
you  know'— 

'  O  Leicester,  don't  torment  me  !'  in- 
terrupted Lord  Seckington.  I  shall  do 
what  is  proper,  depend  upon  it." 

'  Well,  don't  take  it  ill.  'Tis  no  more 
than  every  second  should  do  for  his 
principal  when  he  e.\pects  warm  work. 
Of  course,  St.  Helen  will  do  his  best  to 
bit  you  ;  but  there's  no  certainty  even 
with  the  deadest  shot  in  the  world.' 

'  Oh,  curse  the  !'  groaned  Lord 

Seckington,  coupling  Mrs.  St.  Helen's 
name  with  the  vilest  epithet  that  could 
be  applied  to  a  woman. 

'  Xo,  Seckington— you  forget  your- 
self.   I  call  that  unhandsome— nay,  it's 

ungrateful— it's  d  d  bad  taste  !'  said 

Captain  Leicester. 

'  You  should  only  know  the  kind  of 
life  she's  led  me  since  we  went  abroad,' 
exclaimed  Lord  Seckington. 

'  Poor  devil,  you  ought  not  to  speak 
of  her  in  that  way  !'  said  Captain  Lei- 
cester. '  Pray  remember,  Seckington, 
that  whatever  she  is,  you  have  made 
her.  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  so — 
I  don't,  indeed  !' 

'Well,'  exclaimed  Lord  Seckington, 
'I  suppose  I  ma!/ say  that  I  wish  I 

had  been  in  before  I  had  ever  seen 

her.' 

'  Ah,  yes— quite  another  matter  ;  but 
we  mustn't  have  anytliing  unkind  said 
of  poor  pretty  Mrs.  St.  Helen." 

'  Pretty  I   By   ,  you  should  see 

her  now  !   Pretty  !' 

'Well— but  I  hope  you  have  settled 
something  liandsome  on  lier?' 

'  Five  hundred  a-year — ' 

'  Devilish  liljeral,  certainly.  Would 
she  speak  to  me  if  we  met  at  Paris?' 

Lord  Seckington  made  no  reply,  but 
k?;pt  hijaving  sighs. 

'Take  my  advice,  Seckington— throw 
it  otf  your  mind.  It,  can  do  you  no 
good,  it  will  do  you  harm.  Fancy 
yourself  plain  C'harle.H  Alvurley — the 
dodged  of  dun.s— drop  'my  lord,' — 
think  nothing  of  your  rent-roll  or  your 
funded  property ;  tliey'll  be  all  the 
more  delightful  if  you  escape  to-mor- 
row !   Hojic  for  the  best.   You're  too 


good  a  fellow  to  be  ordered  off  just  in 
the  nick  of  time— oh,  it's  impossible  1' 

'  You  know,  it  is  not  death  I  care  for, 
come  how  or  when  it  may,"  .said  Lord 
Seckington,  'I'm  above  Chat,  I  hope.' 

'Don't  fear  Bor/y,  then,  eh?'  inter- 
rupted Ca])tain  Leicester. 

'  Psliaw  !— But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  How 
often  am  I  to  receive  his  iire?' 

'Ah,  I've  been  considering  that  point 
a  little.    Why,  I  think- twice.' 

'And  I—' 

'  Fire  widethe  first  time,  of  course — ' 

'  But  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  such  a 
matter  0/ CO »rsc,  Leicester.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  it's  clear  as  daylight 
— trust  me.' 

'  Really  its  devilish  hard — he'll  try 
to  take  my  life.  It's  throwing  away 
my  only  chance.  It's  going  out  to  be 
clean  murdeied  !' 

'Seckington,  put  yourself  into  my 
place.  You  know  that  what  I  say  is 
tlje  correct  tiling. — It  must  be  so,  or  / 
am  not  responsible.  If  notliing  hap- 
pens he'll  demand  another  shot ;  and 
then,  you  may  perhaps — hem  !— I  don't 
say  what  ?/oitouglit  to  do,  but  I  think  I 
know  what  I  should  do. — And  the  same 
if  a  third  is  asked  for.' 

'  Why  the  devil  does  not  the  fellow 
announce  dinner?'  exclaimed  Lord 
Seckington,  violently  pulling  the  bell. 

'Hush!  don't  be  so  feverish.  He 
announced  it  five  minutes  ago— I've 
been  on  the  move  ever  since— I've  now 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

Here  the  servant  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  Lord  Seckington  in  silence 
followed  his  companion  to  the  dining- 
room.  Both  of  them  cast  one  signiH- 
cant  glance  at  the  splendour  of  the 
sideboard  display— and,  indeed,  of 
everything  about  them. 

'Tlielirst  time  you  have  ever  done 
the  honours  here,  I  presume?"  said 
Captain  Leicester,  as  he  took  his  seat. 

'It  is  probably  the  last,'  thought 
Lord  Seckington.  Alas!  what  would 
he  have  given  at  that  moment  to  undo 
what  he  had  done — never  to  have 
blasted  the  happy  home  of  his  brave 
brother  soldier— to  escape  from  the 
mortal  thraldom  he  was  now  enduring  ! 
Perhaps,  had  he  been  calm  enough,  a 
lesson  of  his  earlier  days  might  have 
recurred  to  him  before  the  fearful  les- 
son of  tlie  ensuing  morning  ! 

It  was  settled  by  the  seconds  that 
the  meeting  should  take  phice  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning,  in 
Battersea  Fields  ;  and  as  both  of  them 
anticipated  its  turning  out  a  desperate 
aflair,  they  maile  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  meet  contingencies,  provid- 
ing for  the  instant  llight  of  the  survivor 
and  themselves— or,  it  might  be— of 
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themselves  alone— in  the  event  of  any- 

tliing  fatal  occuriing.  Two  experienced 
surgeons  also  were  in  attenclance. 
Their  ariangements,  in  short,  were  ad- 
mirably iiwiile,  for  they  were  both  of 
them  somewliat  exiicilenceil  in  such 
affairs.  Witliiii  a  very  few  iiioiiieiits  of 
each  other's  arrival,  were  tlie  two  lios- 
tile  parties  in  the  Held.  Both  Colonel 
Ht.  Helen  and  Lord  Seckiiigtoii  were 
very  finely  made  men,  and  of  a  most 
gentlemanlike  appearance.  The  former 
was  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout  ;uid  light 
trousers— the  latter  in  black— black 
IVoni  head  to  foot— not  a  spot  of  cidour 
about  hiui— nothing  that  might  possi- 
bly serve  to  iioint  the  weapon  of  his 
antagonist— a  precaution  of  his  thought- 
ful second,  of  which  he  had  readily 
availed  himself,  but  which  was  totally 
disregarded  by  Colonel  St.  Helen.  The 
process  of  loading  was  soon  got  through 
— the  distance,  ten  jiaces,  duly  stepped 
out  by  Major  Daruley — each  second 
motioned  his  principal  to  takg  his  pro- 
per place— and  then  Lord  Seckington 
stood,  in  fearful  contiguity,  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  his  irreparably  in- 
jured and  mortal  foe.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt either  to  sustain  or  return  the 
dreadful  look  with  whicli  Cidonel  St. 
Helen  regarded  him  !  I'islols  having 
been  placed  in  their  hands— the  seconds 
withdrew  to  about  a  dozen  paces. 

'  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready?  Fire  1' 
exclaimed  Major  Darnley. 

Both  pistols  were  discharged  as  he 
uttered  the  last  word,  and  the  jirinci- 
pals  remained  standing  unhurt.  Lord 
Heckington  fired  as  he  had  been  enjoin- 
ed, while  Colonel  St.  Helen's  ball 
whistled  close  past  the  chin  of  his  op- 
ponent. 

'  Are  you  satisfied  ?'  inquired  Captain 
Leicester. 

'By  no  means,'  replied  Major  Darn- 
ley. 

They  loaded  again- again  withdrew, 
having  placed  fresh  pistols  in  the  luuuls 
of  their  respective  i>rincipals— again 
was  the  word  given— again  both  fiied 
simultaneously,  but  again  without  ef- 
fect. It  was  evident  tluit  this  time 
Lord  Seckington  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  opponent,  for  his  ball 
passed  close  behind  Colonel  St.  Helen's 
shoulder. 

'  I  presume  you  are  novir  satisfied  V 
Inquired  Captain  Leicester. 

'^Certainly  not,'  replied  Major  Darn- 
ley.    '  I  insist  upon  a  third  shot.' 

'  I  really  cannot  permit  it—' 

'  Load  again  !'  exclaimed  Lord  Seck- 
ington, in  a  low  tone,  with  a  sullen, 
reckless  air ;  and  the  seconds  resumed 
their  gloomy  functions. 

A  third  tiiiio  their  principals  stood 


awaiting  their  signal,  and  as  the  word 

'  Fire  !'  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Major 
Darnley,  both  were  oljserved  taking 
deliberate  aim.  Well  Colonel  St.  Helen 
knew  it  was  his  last  chance— that  au- 
otlier  shot  could  not  he  allowed  ;  and 
Lord  Seckington  was  of  course  aware 
of  what  was  passing  through  his  adver- 
.sary's  breast.  Neither  fired  till  a  se- 
cond or  two  after  the  word  had  been 
uttered,  wheu  their  pistols  flashed  to- 
gether, and  Lord  Seckington  sprung 
upwards  and  instantly  lay  extended 
upon  the  ground.  Colonel  St.  Helen's 
ball  appeared  to  have  passed  througli 
the  head  of  his  opponent,  while  he 
himself,  still  convulsively  grasping  his 
weapon,  remained  standing,  looking 
silently  and  grimly  at  his  prostrate 
antagonist. 

'  Fly  !  For  God's  sake,  fly  !'  exclaim- 
ed Major  Darnley,  looking  towards  Co- 
lonel St.  Helen  from  beside  the  insen- 
sible figure  of  Lord  Seckington. 

'Is  he  killed?  whispered  Colonel  St. 
Helen,  as  Major  Darnley  rushed  up  to 
him,  repeating  his  entreaties. 

'  Yes— yes — I  fear  he  is,'  replied  the 
major.  '  Why,  St.  Helen  !  St.  Helen  ! 
Are  !/o«  hit?'  rushing  forward.  Ho 
caught  the  colonel  in  his  arms,  and 
botii  fell  together  on  the  ground. 

The  surgeon  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  field  was  instantly  at  his 
side,  and  pronounced  Colonel  St.  Helen 
to  have  had  a  fit  of  aiioplexy.  Lord 
Seckington's  ball  had  all  but  touched 
the  breast  of  Colonel  St.  Helen,  who 
with  truer  and  more  deadly  aim  had  so 
directed  his  ball  that  it  passed  right 
through  the  bones  of  the  nose,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  eyebrows,  carrying 
away  almost  the  whole  of  the  nasal 
bones.  Lord  Seckington  was  not  dead, 
though  perfectly  insensible— the  wound 
he  had  received  was  one  that,  if  he  sur- 
vived, would  occasion  him  the  most 
frightful  disfigurement  for  life.  He  was 
carried  insensible  to  his  carriage,  a 
handkerchief  having  been  thrown  over 
his  face,  and  hurried  off  at  the  top  speed 
of  his  four  hoi-ses  to  — —  Street.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  bleed  Colonel 
St.  Helen  on  the  spot  from  both  arms, 
and  as  soon  as  the  incisions  had  been 
hastily  baudaged  up,  he  was  conveyed, 
with  difficulty,  to  liis  carriage,  and 
taken  home  to  General  Ogilvie's,  a  dis- 
mal spectacle  ! 

A  short  time  before  the  carriage  con- 
taining Lord  Seckington  reached  

Street,  a  post-chaise  drew  up  opposite 
to  his  door,  in  which  were  two  females, 
one  of  whom  appeared  violently  agi- 
tated. 

'  Knock  and  ring— ring  hard !— open 
the  chaise-door— raaka  haste  1'  exclaiin- 
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ed  iini'  ol  tlieiu  m  ii  lueatli  ;  ami  ussouii 
us  tlie  liall  dooi-  was  tliruwii  tipeii  by 
the  alarmed  porter— for  all  tlie  servants 
had  a  siis[iioimi  of  tlie  dreadful  nature 
of  tlie  engagement  wliicli  liad  taken 
Liird  Sfckin^tou  away  so  early  in  a 
carriage-and-four,  and  were  now  await- 
ing liis  return  in  the  utmost  trepidation 
— she  rushed  in. 

'Is  Lord— Lord  Seckington— is  he  at 
home  ?'  she  gasped. 

'  Yes— no,'  replied  the  affrighted  por- 
ter in  a  breath.  '  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  his  lordship?'  By  this  time 
the  valet,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
France  and  had  returned  with  him, 
made  hi.s  appearance,  and  whispered  to 
the  porter,  wlio  then,  in  a  somewhat 
less  respectful  tone,  inquired,  '  Does 
his  lordship  expect  you,  ma'am  ?' 

'  No,  luy  lord  does  not,  I  can  answer 
for  that,'  interposed  the  valet:  'he 
thinks  you're  at  this  moment  in  Paris.' 

'Silence,  sir!  show  me  instantly  into 
the  dining-room,'  said  the  lady,  as  in- 
dignanily  as  her  violent  agitation  would 
admit  of. 

'  Excuse  me,  ma'am,'  said  the  porter, 
placing  himself  between  her  and  the 
dining-room  door,  '  I — I  cannot  admit 
you.  Are  you  a  relation  of  his  lord- 
ship's, or  what?  What's  your  business 
here?' 

'Hinder  me  at  your  peril,  sirrah!' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  St.  Helen— for  she  it 
was— with  all  her  naturally  command- 
ing tone  and  manner  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  pushing  him  gently  aside,  with- 
out further  opposition  she  entered  the 
dining-room. 

'  Order  in  ray  maid  from  the  chaise  !' 
.said  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  sinking  exhausted 
in  the  nearest  chair,  scarce  able  to 
stand,  or  to  see  wlietlier  her  orders 
were  attended  to.  There  was  a  sudden 
muster  of  servants  in  the  hall  for  a  few 
moments  ;  and  after  a  liurried  conver- 
sation togetlier,  the  dining-room  door 
was  opened  by  the  valet. 

'  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  won't  make  it 
necessary,  ma'am,  for  us  to  do  our  duty. 
1  know,  ma'am,  who  you  are,'  he  com- 
menced with  a  determined  air. 

'  Audacious  wretch  !'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
St.  Helen,  roused  for  a  moment  by  his 
extraordinary  insolence,  'it  you  don't 
instantly  leave  this  room,  sir — ' 

'  Ah,  ma'am,  leave  the  room?  Pray, 
ma'am,  are  you  mistress  here  ?  /  leave 
tlie  room,  ma'am?  You  will  leave  it 
first,  ma'am,  I  can  tell  you,  if  it  comes 
to  that— that's  flat!'  he  continued, 
pnsiiing  wider  open  the  door.  '  Do  yon 
tliink,  ma'am,  I'm  going  to  be  lalkeil 
to  in  this  way,  by  you  ?  I  know  w  ho 
yon  are,  ma'am,  quite  well  1  Do  yon 
thiuk  I  hadn't  my  eyes  and  my  ears 


opeu  at  Paris?  My  lord's  dune  tlie 
handsome  thing  by  you,  and  you  ought 
not  to  come  following  him  about  the 
town  in  this  way  :  ah,  ma'am,  you  may 
look,  but  I  fancy  my  lord's  done  with 
you  ;  he's  got  other  llsh  to  fry  justiiow 
—believe  me.'  At  that  moment  a  ve- 
hicle was  heard  approaching  rapidly, 
and  a  hubbub  in  the  hall  drew  the  va- 
let tliitlier.  '  Drive  away  that  chaise  !' 
exclaimed  half  a  dozen  voices  in  the 
street,  and  Lord  Seckiiigton's  carriage 
dashed  up  to  the  door.  Mrs.  St.  Helen 
sprung  to  the  window,  hearing  her 
cliaise  ordered  away,  expecting  .some 
new  insult  was  preparing  t'oi'  lier  :  and 
belield  the  miserable  ligure  of  Lord 
Seckington  in  the  act  of  being  carried 
out  of  tlie  carriage,  his  head  covered 
over  with  a  blood-spotted  white  hand- 
kerchief. She  ruslied  from  the  dining- 
room,  and,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  was 
flying  down  the  steps,  when  one  of  the 
agitated  servants  accidentally  tripped 
her  foot,  and  she  fell  with  her  forehead 
upon  the  corner  of  one  of  the  steps, 
where  she  lay  insensible  and  disregard- 
ed till  Lord  Seckington  had  been  car- 
ried in,  when  the  hall  door  was  closed. 
There  she  nu'glit  have  continued,  but 
for  tlie  humanity  of  one  or  two  persons 
in  the  crowd  that  had  gatliered  round 
Lord  Seckington's  carriage.  They  rais- 
ed her  from  the  ground  ;  and  having 
been  informed  from  the  area  that  she 
did  not  belong  tliere,  and  that  they 
knew  nothing  wliateverabout  her,  they 
carried  her,  still  insensible  from  the 
stunning  effects  of  her  fall  and  of  her 
violent  mental  agitation,  to  the  nearest 
public-house,  whither  her  attendant  in 
the  chaise  followed  her.  From  the 
representations  and  entreaties  of  the 
latter,  the  surly  publican  consented  to 
receive  Mrs.  St.  Helen  for  the  present 
into  his  house,  and  a  medical  man  was 
sent  for. 

This  was  the  once  beautiful,  happy, 
innocent  wife  and  mother,  Emma  St. 
Helen,  who  had  torn  herself  frcmi  her 
helpless  children,  her  affectionate  hus- 
band ;  who  had  opened  her  foolish  and 
guilty  ear  and  heart  to  the  tempter; 
who  had  fled  from  the  pure  arms  of  her 
husband  to  the  blasting  serpent-like 
embraces  of  an  adulterer  ;  wlio  could 
piity  lier?  Here,  discarded  and  insulted 
by  the  menials  of  her  seducer,  she  lay 
dishonoured  in  her  extremity  among 
low  and  unwilling  mercenaries ;  her 
beauty  entirely  gone  ;  wasted  to  a  skele- 
ton ;  heart-broken  ;  paralyzed  with  the 
dreadful  spectacle  of  her  dead  para- 
mour, whose  hand  had,  ]icrliaps,  that 
morning  too,  been  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  her  husband ! 

It  seemed  that,  as  soon  as  ever  she 
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recovered  her  senses  when  at  Paris, 
and  discovered  the  departure  of  Lord 
Seckington,  and  learned  from  lier  maid 
the  too  probable  object  of  liis  abi-n|)t 
disappearance,  she  determined  on  fol- 
lowing him,  and  engaged  a  i>ass«ge  in 
the  very  next  conveyance  that  started, 
so  as,  by  travelling  niglit  and  day,  to 
reach   Street  the  very  morning  af- 
ter Lord  Seckington's  arrival. 

I  was  called  in  to  attend  Colonel  St. 
Helen  about  ten  o'clock,  and  found 
him  in  almost  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances to  those  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  when  I  formerly  attended  him, 
only  that  tlie  present  was  a  far  more 
serious  attack,  and  the  probabilities  of 
its  fatal  termination  inliiiitely  greater. 
All  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  labouring 
brain  proved  unavailing,  and  we  all 
gave  up  the  case  in  despair.  On  the 
Saturday  evening  after  his  fatal  meet- 
ing with  Lord  Seckington,  I  was  return- 
ing on  horseback  from  a  visit  to  a  dis- 
tant patient,  residing  about  two  miles 
beyond  General  Ogilvie's  house,  and 
determined  to  call  in  to  inquire  after 
Colonel  St.  Helen,  if  he  yet  survived. 
When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house, 
I  overtook  two  men  carrying  a  coffin 
on  their  backs.  I  stopjied  my  horse — 
my  conjectures  were  riglil— they  open- 
ed the  general's  gate,  and  went  up  to 
the  house.  So  it  was  at  length  all  over  ! 
Poor,  broken-hearted  St.  Helen,  victim 
of  the  perfidy  of  the  wife  of  your  bosom 
— of  the  villany  of  your  brother  soldier 
— your  sorrows  were  at  length  ended. 
After  pausing  for  a  few  moments,  I 
despatched  my  groom,  desiring  him  to 
inquire  whether  they  wished  to  see  me. 
The  general  sent  back  word  that  he 
particularly  desired  to  see  me,  and  I 
dismounted.  He  met  me  at  the  door, 
and,  with  the  utmost  grief  visil)le  in  his 
countenance  and  manner,  told  me  the 
event  tliat  had  taken  place.  I  follow- 
ed him  into  the  room  he  had  just  quit- 
ted, and  we  8:it  down  together.  Colonel 
St.  Helen  expired  that  day  about 
twelve  o'clock  ;  only  an  hour  after  I 
had  been  with  him.  '  He  lay,'  said  the 
general,  '  in  the  same  state  iu  which 
you  left  him,  almost  to  the  last,  iu  a 
dull  stupor.  I  was  sitting  on  one  side 
of  the  bed,  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  contrary 
to  my  wishes — seeing  her  excessive 
agitation  — entered  the  room  I  had  a  lit- 
tle before  insisteil  njion  her  quitting, 
and  resumed  the  seat  she  had  before 
occupied  on  the  bedside.  Tlie  noise  she 
made  seemed  to  rouse  him  slightly  from 
his  lethargy.  He  slowly  opened  his 
eyes— the  tlrst  time  during  his  illness 
—looked  dully  at  her;  I  think  his  lips 
seemed  to  move,  and  on  bending  my 
ear  till  it  almost  touched  them,  I  think 


I  heard  the  word  '  Emma  !'  Uis  head 
sank  back  upon  the  pillow,  he  breath- 
ed heavily  fur  a  moment  or  two,  and 
St.  Helen  was  no  more  1  No  doubt,' 
continued  the  general,  with  great  emo- 
tion, '  he  had  a  confused  notion  that  it 
was  Mrs.  St.  Helen  who  was  sitting  be- 
side him— alas,  that  such  a  polluted 
being  should  have  troubled  his  last 
thoughts  I  Yet  there  seemed  no  anger 
or  disgust  in  his  manner— if  it  had  any 
character  at  all,  it  was  one  of  forgive- 
ness 1' 

He  was  buried  at  ;  and  there 

was  scarcely  an  officer  of  distinction  in 
London  that  did  not  insist  upon  follow- 
ing him  to  the  grave.  The  kind-heart- 
ed commander-in-chief  shed  tears,  I 
understood,  when  he  heard  of  his  death. 
He  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  his  chil- 
dren equally,  leaving  General  and  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  their  guardians,  whom  he  also 
empowered  to  allow  Mrs.  St.  Helen, 
should  she  ever  require  it,  such  a  sum 
as  would  place  her  out  of  the  reach  of 
destitution.  The  will  was  dated  only 
the  day  before  that  on  which  he  fought 
with  Lord  Seckingt(m. 

I  regret  to  have  to  mention  that  name 
again,  and  shall  dismiss  it  briefly  and 
forever.  1  did  not  attend  him,  but 
heard  several  details  concerning  him 
from  those  who  did.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  mercy  had  Colonel  St. 
Helen's  ball  passed  into  his  brain,  and 
deprived  him  of  life  on  the  spot.  It  had 
utterly  destroyed  the  nasal  bones— and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  re- 
pulsive of)ject  than  he  must  have  pre- 
sented to  every  beholder  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  endured  in- 
tolerable agony  for  many  months,  from 
his  wound  ;  and  when  at  length, 
through  the  carelessness  of  one  of  his 
attendants,  he  suddenly  obtained  a 
sight  of  his  countenance  in  the  glass, 
the  dreadful  and  irremediable  disfigure- 
ment he  had  sustained  drove  him  al- 
most to  madness.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  yelled  the  most  fearful  and 
blasphemous  imprecations ;  and,  in 
short,  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  was  he 
driven  by  it,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  place  him  for  some  time  under 
constraint,  lest  he  should  lay  violent 
liands  upon  himself.  He  gradually, 
however,  became  calmer,  and  appeared 
likely  in  time  to  become  reconciled  to 
his  misfortune.  Colonel  St.  Helen  was 
dead— that  was  mvu'  gratification  !  Lord 
Seckington  had  still  vast  solace  left 
him  ;  he  was,  after  all,  a  peer  of  the 
realm  ;  he  had  a  fine,  a  noble  fortune, 
at  his  command  ;  and  these,  with  other 
consolatory  tuples,  were  urged  upon 
him  so  fioquently  and  earnestly  by  his 
friends  and  attendants,  as  at  length  to 
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satisfy  them  that  they  might  lay  aside 
their  appreheiisious,  aud  release  him 
from  the  painful— the  intolerable  re- 
straint they  had  felt  it  necessary  to  im- 
pose upon  him,  also  relaxing  the  strict- 
ness of  their  surveillance.  They  did 
so  ;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the 
event  was  duly  announced  in  the  news- 
paper as  follows  1—' On  the  29th  ult., 

at          Street,  in  his  32nd  year,  the 

Kight  Honourable  Lord  Seckington.' 
If  such  a  thing  as  &  Coroner's  Inqi(ext 
took  place,  the  papers  took  no  notice 
of  it ;  and  everybody  was  satisfied  that 
he  died  in  consequence  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  his  duel  with  Colonel 
St  Helen. 


My  pen  moves  heavily  and  reluctant- 
ly in  tracing  these  painful,  but,  I  hope, 
nevertheless,  instructive  scenes  ;  my 
heart  aches  as  I  recall  them — but  my 
long  labours  now  draw  to  a  close. 

General  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  with  their 
little  precious  charges— for  precious 
they  were,  and  they  were  themselves 
childless — withdrew  in  about  a  twelve- 
month after  Colonel  St.  Helen's  death, 
to  a  remote  part  of  England,  where 
they  might  attend  exclusively  and  un- 
remittingly to  the  important  and  inter- 
esting duties  confided  in  tliem.  Their 
departure,  and  the  endless  absorbing 
engagements  of  a  busy  professional  life 
in  the  metropolis,  caused  tlie  gloomy 
transactions  above  narrated  gradually 
to  disappear  from  my  memory,  which, 
however,  they  had  long  and  grievously 
haunted.  Three  years  afterwards,  there 
occurs  the  following  entry  in  my 
Diary  !— 

'Wednesday,  Sth  October  IS— .' 

*  *  Bnt  I  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  exactly  as  it  appeared 
'T  me. — ilay  experience  never  enable 
me  to  describe  such  another  ! 

'  Hush  1  stand  here,  Dr  ,'  whis- 
pered Mr.  B  ,  the  proprietor  of  an 

extensive  jirivate  asylum  near  the  me- 
tropolis, where  I  had  called  to  visit  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  long  a  patient 
of  mine.  'Hush,  don't  speak,  nor  be 
at  all  alarmed,'  opening  a  small,  and, 
a.H  it  seemed  to  me,  a  secret  door — 
'  these  are  my  incurables  I  Hark  !  I 
think  I  know  what  they  are  about. 
Step  forward  here.  Can  you  see?'  I 
did  as  he  directed.  From  my  position 
I  could  not  see  very  distinctly,  but  the 
room  was  long  and  rather  narrow,  and 
had  a  resemblance  to  a  ward  in  an  hos- 
pital, with  about  half-a-dozen  beds  on 
each  side  of  the  room,  on  wliicli  were 
sitting  as  many  boys,  apparently  from 
about  fifteen  to  eight'jen  years  old, 
wearing  long  bine  dres.ses,  and  their 


hair  cut  as  close  to  their  heads  .is  |ios- 
sible.  They  were  makiug  all  manner 
of  discordant  noises,  and  seemed  eager- 
ly talking  togetlier,  but  each  remained 
sitting  quietly  on  his  own  bed  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance I  mentioned  to  Mr.  B  , 

expressing  my  surprise  that,  so  eager 
and  violent  as  their  gestures  seemed, 
they  should  not  quit  their  beds.  'It 
would  be  very  strange  it  they  could,' 
he  whispered  with  a  smile,  '  for  they  are 
all  fastened  to  a  staple  in  the  wall,  by 
a  strong  girdle  passing  round  tlieir 
waists.  Bless  your  life  1  if  it  was  not 
for  that,  they  would  soon  kill  one  an- 
other, and  everybody  that  came  near 
them.  It  was  only  last  month  that  one 
of  them  contrived  to  twist  herself  

'Herself!'  I  wliispered  in  amaz- 
raent  ;  '  what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  B— ?' 

'  Why,  what  I  say,  doctor,  surely — 
are  not  you  aware  that  these  are  wo- 
men ?' 

'  Gracious  God,  looinen  !'  I  exclaim- 
ed, witli  a  perfect  shudder. 

'  Why,  certainly  I  But,  by  the  way, 
they  don't  look  much  like  women  ei- 
ther; that  close  cut  hair  of  theirs  is  so 
like  the  head  of  a  charity  school-boy  ! 
— Some  of  these  wretched  people  havo 
been,  and  in  point  of  family  are,  highly 
respectable.  It  may  appear  very  shock- 
ing to  you  to  see  them  in  this  condition 
it  was  so  to  me  until  I  grew  accustomed 
to  it.  I  assure  you  we  use  no  unneces- 
sary violence  or  restraint  whatever  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  give  them  every 
indulgence  their  unfortunate  condition 
will  admit  of.  What  can  we  do  with 
them?  There  are  several  of  them  per- 
fect fiends  if  they  have  the  slightest  li- 
cense. I  was  obliged  to  have  this  room 
constructed  on  purpose,  apart  from  the 
rest  of  my  establishment,  their  noises 
were  so  dreadful  ;— now,  hark  !' 

'  Whoo— whoo — whoo'  —  shrieked  a 
voice  louder  than  any  of  tlie  rest, 
'  who'll  go  to  the  moon  ?'  who'll  go  to 
the  moon?  who'll  go  to  the  moon  ?' 

'I— I've  got  it!'  shouted  another— 
'  Poll  !  Poll  !  what  have  you  done  with 
the  moon  ?' 

'  I  go  for  the  stars— the  stars  ! 
Whirr  I  whirr  1  whirr  ! — Away  !  away  I 
away  !'  cried  anotlier. 

'  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !— Ha  !  ha  !  ha  1"  said 
another  voice,  bursting  into  loud  laugh- 
ter, '  I've  got  a  dog  in  my  head— hark, 
how  it  barks — bow,  wow,  wow  ! — Ha — 
ha— ha  1' 

'I've  got  a  cat— mew  1— mew  1— 
mew  I  who'll  catch  the  mouse  ?  I  feel 
it — mew  r 

'  Water  1  water  1  water  1  The  world's 
on  fire  I— Are,  lire,  fire  1' 

'  Hush,  you  wretches  I'  exclaimcQ 
another  voice,  'I'm  going  to  sing  for 
niy  dinner- hush  !  hark  I' 
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'  Hark  !  the  song— the  song  !'  cried 
bU  the  other  voices  together,  wliile  tlie 
singer  began  ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
her  voice  only  was  lieard,  wild  and  dis- 
mal beyond  description,  though  not 
very  loud,  uttering  words  something 
like  the  following  :— 

'  Hark  to  the  bell,  the  merry,  merry, 

merry  bell. 
It  is  his  kuell  —  the  merry,  merry 

knell'— 

'  Ding,  dong  1—  Ding,  dong  1—  Ding, 
dong  r 

—sung  the  other  voices  in  a  kind  of 
dolelul  chorus.   Tlie  singer  resumed — 

'  Lullaby  !  Lullaby  !  Lullaby  ! 

His  head,  oh,  his  head  it  is  white- 
All  white  1  white  1 
—Dead,  dead,  dead  1 

— Sing  you  wretches  1'  They  resumed— 

•  Ding,  dong  !  —  Ding,  dong  !— Ding, 
dong  I' 

The  sun  at  that  moment  shone  into 
the  dreary  room,  while  I  was  intently 
gazing  on  the  miserable  scene  it  dis- 
closed. Mercy  !— niy  Hesh  crept— I  be- 
gan to  recognise  in  the  singer,  who  oc- 
casionally looked  wildly  up  into  the 


sunshine— I  could  not  be  wrong— Mrs. 
Bt.  Helen  ! 

'  Who  is  that  T  I  inquired  faintly, 
turning  away  froi)i  the  room,  while  my 
companion  closed  and  secured  the  door. 

'  Mrs.  Jones  is  the  perfonner,  if  it's 
she  whom  you  mean  ? 

'  Oh  no,  no,  no  !  Her  name  is  not, 
it  never  was  Jones!'  said  I,  feeling 
very  faint,  and  moving  as  quickly  away 
as  possible  into  the  open  air. 

'  Well,  certainly,'  said  Mr.  B  , 

after  considering  a  little,  '  it  is  strange 
enough  ;  I  have  certainly  now  and  then 
heard  her  mention  your  name  among 
others.  So  you  know,  very  probably, 
her  real  name— Mrs.  St.  Helen  ?' 

He  mentioned  the  name  I  dreaded  to 
hear. 

'  I  have  had  her  these  two  years  ; 

.she  was  removed  hither  from  St.  's 

by  order  of  a  General  Ogilvie,  whom 
perlia|is  you  knnw,  at  who.se  expense 
she  continues  here.' 

I  got  into  the  open  air,  and  began  at 
length  to  breathe  more  freely.  I  pro- 
test that  I  never  in  my  life  encounter- 
ed such  a  shock  as  tliat  I  had  just  ex- 
]ierienced.  He  told  me  many  sad, 
sliockings  things,  which  I  shall  not  re- 
cord. 

Oh  !  merciful  and  just  God,  gover- 
nor of  the  world,  sonietin)es  even  in 
this  life  thy  most  tremendous  wrath 
alights  upon  the  heads  of  the  guilty. 
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